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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  GENERAL  AXD   DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERS  OF 
LIVING  BEINGS. 

Human  Physiology  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the  life  of 
man — of  the  way  in  which  he  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being. 
It  teaches  how  man  is  begotten  and  born  ;  how  he  attains  ma- 
turity ;  and  how  he  dies. 

Having,  then,  man  as  the  object  of  its  study,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak  here  of  the  laws  of  life  in  general,  and  the  means  by 
which  they  are  carried  out,  further  than  is  requisite  for  the  more 
clear  understanding  of  those  of  the  life  of  man  in  pai-ticular. 
Yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  understand  rightly  the  working  of  a 
complex  machine  without  some  knowledge  of  its  motive  power  in 
the  simplest  form ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  see  first  what  are  the  so- 
called  essentials  of  life — those,  namely,  which  are  manifested  by 
all  living  beings  alike,  by  the  lowest  vegetable  and  the  highest 
animal — before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  structure 
and  endowments  of  the  organs  and  tissue  belonging  to  man. 

The  essentials  of  life  are  these, — Birth,  Growth  and  Development, 
Decline  and  Death. 

The  term  birtli,  when  employed  in  this  general  ^ense  of  one  of 
the  conditions  essential  to  life,  without  reference  to  any  particular 
kind  of  living  being,  may  be  taken  to  mean,  separation  from  a 
parent,  with  a  greater  or  less  power  of  independent  life. 

Taken  thus,  the  term,  although  not  defining  any  particular 
stage  in  development,  serves  well  enough  for  the  expression  of  the 
fact,  to  which  no  exception  lias  yet  been  proved  to  exist,  that  the 
capacity  for  life  in  all  living  beings  is  obtained  by  inheritance. 
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Growth,  or  inherent  power  of  increasing  in  size,  although 
essential  to  our  idea  of  life,  is  not  confined  to  living  beings.  A 
crystal  of  common  salt,  or  of  any  other  similar  substance,  if  placed 
under  appropriate  conditions  for  obtaining  fresh  material,  will 
grow  in  a  fashion  as  definitely  characteristic  and  as  easily  to  be 
foretold  as  that  of  a  living  creature.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
explain  the  distinctions  which  exist  in  this  respect  between  living 
and  lifeless  structures  ;  for  the  manner  of  gro'n'th  in  the  two  cases 
is  widely  different. 

DifPerences  between  Living  and  Lifeless  Growth. — 
(i.)  The  growth  of  a  crystal,  to  use  the  same  example  as  before, 
takes  place  merely  by  additions  to  its  outside ;  the  new  matter 
is  laid  on  particle  by  particle,  and  layer  by  layer,  and,  when 
once  laid  on,  it  remains  unchanged.  The  growth  is  here  said  to 
be  superficial.  In  a  living  structure,  on  the  other  hand,  as,  for 
example,  a  brain  or  a  muscle,  where  growth  occiu-s,  it  is  by  addi- 
tion of  new  matter,  not  to  the  surface  only,  but  throughout  every 
part  of  the  mass ;  the  growth  is  not  supei-ficial  but  interstitial, 

(2.)  All  living  structures  are  subject  to  constant  decay ;  and 
life  consists  not,  as  once  supposed,  in  the  power  of  preventing  this 
never-ceasing  decay,  but  rather  in  making  up  for  the  loss  atten- 
dant on  it  by  never-ceasing  repair.  Thus,  a  man's  body  is  not 
composed  of  exactly  the  same  particles  day  after  day,  although  to 
all  intents  he  remains  the  same  individual.  Almost  every  part  is 
changed  by  degrees ;  but  the  change  is  so  gradual,  and  the  re- 
newal of  that  which  is  lost  so  exact,  that  no  difference  may  be 
noticed,  except  at  long  intervals  of  time.  A  lifeless  structure,  as 
a  crystal,  is  subject  to  no  such  laws ;  neither  decay  nor  repair 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence.  That  which  is  true  of 
stractures  which  never  had  to  do  with  life  is  true  also  with  re- 
spect to  those  which,  though  they  are  formed  by  living  parts,  are 
not  themselves  alive.  Thus,  an  oyster-shell  is  foi-med  by  the 
living  animal  which  it  encloses,  but  it  is  as  lifeless  as  any  other 
mass  of  inorganic  matter ;  and  in  accordance  with  this  circumstance 
its  growth  takes  place,  not  inter stvtially,  but  layer  by  layer,  and 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  constant  decay  and  reconstruction  which 
belong  to  the  living.  The  hair  and  nails  are  examples  of  the 
same  fact. 

(3.)  In  connection  with  the  growth  of  lifeless  masses  there  is  no 
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alteration  in  tlie  chemical  constitution  of  the  material  which  is 
taken  up  and  added  to  the  previously  existing  mass.  For  example, 
when  a  crystal  of  common  salt  grows  on  being  placed  in  a  fluid 
which  contains  the  same  material,  the  properties  of  the  salt  are 
not  changed  by  being  taken  out  of  the  liqiiid  by  the  crystal  and 
added  to  its  surface  in  a  solid  form.  But  the  case  is  essentially 
different  in  living  beings,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  A  plant, 
like  a  crystal,  can  only  grow  when  fresh  material  is  presented  to 
it ;  and  this  is  absorbed  by  its  leaves  and  roots ;  and  animals,  for 
the  same  purpose  of  getting  new  matter  for  growth  and  nutrition, 
take  food  into  their  stomachs.  But  in  both  these  cases  the 
materials  are  much  altered  before  they  are  finally  assimilated  by 
the  stractures  they  are  destined  to  nourish. 

(4.)  The  growth  of  all  living  things  has  a  definite  limit,  and  the 
law  which  governs  this  limitation  of  increase  in  size  is  so  invariable 
that  we  should  be  as  much  astonished  to  find  an  individual  plant 
or  animal  without  limit  as  to  growth  as  without  limit  to  life. 

Development  is  as  constant  an  accompaniment  of  life  as 
growth.  The  term  is  used  to  indicate  that  change  to  which, 
before  maturity,  all  living  parts  are  constantly  subject,  and  by 
which  they  are  made  more  and  more  capable  of  performing  their 
several  functions.  For  examjjle,  a  full-grown  man  is  not  merely  a 
magnified  child ;  his  tissues  and  organs  have  not  only  gTown,  or 
increased  in  size,  they  have  also  developed,  or  become  better  in 
qualitj'. 

No  very  accurate  limit  can  be  drawn  between  the  end  of  de- 
velopment and  the  beginning  of  decline ;  and  the  two  processes 
may  be  often  seen  together  in  the  same  individual.  But  after  a 
time  all  parts  alike  share  in  the  tendency  to  degeneration,  and 
this  is  at  length  succeeded  by  death. 

Differences  between  Plants  and  Animals. — It  has  been 
already  said  that  the  essential  features  of  life  are  the  same  in  all 
living  thijigs  ;  in  other  words,  in  the  members  of  both  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  may  be  well  to  notice  briefly  the 
distinctions  which  exist  between  the  members  of  these  two  kina- 
doms.  It  may  seem,  indeed,  a  strange  notion  that  it  is  possible 
to  confound  vegetables  with  animals,  but  it  is  true  with  respect 
to  the  lowest  of  them,  in  which  but  little  is  manifested  beyond 
the  essentials  of  life,  which  are  the  same  in  both. 
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(i.)  Perhaps  the  most  essential  distinction  is  the  presence  or 
absence  of  power  to  Hve  upon  inorganic  material.  By  means  of 
their  green  coloimng  matter,  cldorophyl — a  substance  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  plants  are  capable 
of  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  whicli  tliey 
absorb  by  their  leaves  and  roots,  and  thus  utilising  them  as  food. 
The  result  of  this  chemical  action,  which  occurs  only  under  the 
influence  of  light,  is,  so  far  as  the  carbonic  acid  is  concerned,  the 
fixation  of  carbon  in  the  plant  structures  and  the?  exhalation  of 
oxygen.  Animals  are  incapable  of  thus  using  inorganic  matter, 
and  never  exhale  oxygen  as  a  product  of  decomposition. 

The  power  of  living  upon  organic  as  well  as  inorganic  matter 
is  less  decisive  of  an  animal  nature  ;  inasmuch  as  fungi  and  some 
other  plants  derive  their  nourishment  in  part  from  the  fonner 
soui'ce. 

'  (2.)  There  is,  conunonly,  a  marked  diff^ereuce  in  general  chemical 
composition  between  vegetables  and  animals,  even  in  their  lowest 
forms ;  for  while  the  former  consist  mainly  of  cellulose,  a  substance 
closely  allied  to'  starch  and  containing  carbon,  hydrogen, '  and 
oxygen  only,  the  latter  are  composed  in  great  part  of  the  three 
elements  just  named,  together  with  a  foiu-th,  nitrogen ;  the  chief 
proximate  principles  formed  from  these  being  identical,  or  nearlj- ' 
so,  with  albumen.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  either 
of  these  typical  compoiinds  alone,  with  its  allies,  is  confined  to  one 
kingdom  of  nature.  Nitrogenous  compounds  are  freely  produced 
in  vegetable  stmctm-es,  although  they  form  a  very  much  smaller 
proportion  of  the  Avhole  organism  than  cellulose  or  stai'ch.  And 
while  the  presence  of  the  latter  in  animals  is  much  more  rare  than 
is  that  of  the  fonner  in  vegetables,  there  are  many  animals  in 
wliich  traces  of  it  may  be  discovered,  and  some,  the  Ascidians,  in 
which  it  is  found  in  considerable  quantity. 

(3.)  Inherent  power  of  movement  is  a  quality  which  we  so 
commonly  consider  an  essential  indication  of  animal  nature,  that 
it  is  difiicult  at  first  to  conceive  it  existing  in  any  oMier.  The 
capability  of  simple  motion  is  now  known,  however,  to  exist  in  so 
many  vegetable  forms,  that  it  can  no  longer  be  hold  as  an  essential 
distinction  between  them  and  animals,  and  ceases  to  be  a  mai-k  bj* 
which  the  one  can  be  distinguished  from  the  other.  Thus  the 
zoospores  of  many  of  the  Cryptogamia  exhibit  ciliary  or  amoeboid 
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movements  (p.  9)  of  a  like  kind  to  those  seen  in  animalcules  ; 
and  even  among  the  higher  orders  of  plants,  many,  e.g.,  Diontea 
Muscijnda  ("Venus's  fly-trap),  and  Mimosa  Sensitim  (Sensitive 
plant),  exhibit  such  motion,  either  at  regular  times,  or  on  the 
application  of  external  irritation,  as  might  lead  one,  were  this 
fact  taken  by  itself,  to  regard  them  as  sentient  beings.  Inherent 
power  of  movement,  then,  although  especially  characteristic  of 
animal  nature,  is,  when  taken  by  itself,  no  proof  of  it. 

(4.)  The  presence  of  a  digestive  canal  is  a  very  general  mark  by 
which  an  animal  can  be  distinguished  fi'om  a  vegetable.  But  the 
lowest  animals  are  surrounded  by  material  that  they  can  take  as 
food,  as  a  plant  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  that  it  can  use  in 
like  manner.  And  eyeryjmrt  of  their  body  being  adapted  to 
absorb  and  digest,  they  have  no  need  of  a  special  receptacle  for 
nutrient  matter,  and  accordingly  have  110  digestive  canal.  This 
distinction  then  is  not  a  cardinal  one. 

It  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the 
chief  distinctions  between  the  more  highly  developed  animals  and 
vegetables.  They  are  sufficiently  apparent.  It  is  necessary  to 
compare,  side  by  side,  the  lowest  members  of  _  the  two  kingdoms, 
in  order  to  undei'stand  rightly  how  faint  are  the  boundaries 
between  them. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

STRUCTURAL  BASIS  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

By  dissection,  the  human  body  can  be  proved  to  consist  of 
various  dissimilar  parts,  bones,  muscles,  brain,  h6art,  lungs,  in- 
testines, &c.,  while,  on  more  minute  examination,  these  are  found 
to  be  composed  of  different  tissues,  such  as  the  connective,  epithe- 
lial, nervous,  muscular,  and  the  like. 

Cells. — Embryology  teaches  us  that  all  this  complex  organisa- 
tion has  been  developed  from  a  microscopic  body  about  in.  iu 
diameter  (ovum),  which  consists  of  a  spherical  mass  of  jelly-like 
matter  enclosing  a  smaller  spherical  body  (germinal  vesicle). 
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Further,  each  individual  tissue  can  be  shown  kirgcly  to  consist 
of  bodies  essentially  similar  to  an  oviun*  though  often  differing 
from  it  very  widely  in  external  form.  They  are  tenned  cells  :  and 
it  must  be  at  once  evident  that  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  activities  of  the  cell  forms  the  very  foundation  of  physiology. 
Cells  are,  in  fact,  physiological  no  less  than  histological  imits. 
The  prime  importance  of  the  cell .  as  an  element  of  structure 
was  first  established  by  the  researches  of  Schleiden,  and  his  con- 
clusions, dra-svn  from  the  study  of  vegetable  histology,  were  at  once 
extended  by  Schwann  to  the  animal  kingdom.  The  earlier 
observers  defined  a  cell  as  a  more  or  less  spherical  body 
limited  by  a  membrane,  and  containing  a  smaller  body  termed 
a  nucleus,  which  in  its  turn  encloses  one  or  more  nucleoli.  Such 
a  definition  applied  admirably  to  most  vegetable  cells,  but  the  more 
extended  investigation  of  animal  tissues  soon  showed  that  in  many 
cases  no  limiting  membrane  or  cell-wall  could  be  demonstrated. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  a  cell-wall,  therefore,  was  now  re- 
garded as  quite  a  secondary  matter,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
cell-substance  came  gradually  to  be  recognised  as  of  primary  im- 
portance.   Many  of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  e.g.,  the 
Khizopoda,  were  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  matter  very 
similar  in  appearance  and  chemical  composition  to  the  cell-sub- 
stance of  higher  forms  :  and  this  from  its  chemical  resemblance  to 
flesh  was  termed  Sarcode  by  Dujardin.    When  recognised  in 
vegetable  cells  it  was  called  Proto23lasm  by  Mulder,  while  Remak 
applied  the  same  name  to  the  substance  of  animal  cells.    As  the 
presumed  formative  matter  in  animal   tissues  it  was  termed 
Blastema,  and  in  the  belief  that,  wherever  foimd,  it  alone  of  all 
substances  has  to  do  with  generation  and  nutrition,  Beale  has 
named  it  Germinal  matter  or  Biojdasm.    Of  these  tenns  the  one 
most  in  vogue  at  the  present  day  is  Protoplasm,  and  inasmuch  as 
all  life,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  is  associated 
with  protoplasm,  we  are  justified  in  describing  it,  with  Huxley, 
as  the  "  physical  basis  of  life." 

A  cell  may  now  be  defined  as  a  nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm,* 
of  microscopic  size,  which  possesses  suflicient  individuality  to  have 
a  life-history  of  its  own.    Each  cell  goes  tlu-ough  the  same  cycle 

»  In  the  human  body  the  cells  range  fi'om  the  red  blood-cell  (gohoiu-)  ^ 
the  ganglion-cell  Gfeiu.). 
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of  changes  as  the  whole  organism,  though  doivbtless  in  a  much 
shoi-ter  time.  Beginning  with  its  origin  from  some  pre-existing 
cell,  it  grows,  produces  other  cells,  and  finally  dies.  It  is  true  that 
several  loWer  forms  of  life  consist  of  non-nucleated  protoplasm,  but 
the  above  definition  holds  good  for  all  the  higher  plants  and  animals. 

Hence  a  simimary  of  the  manifestations  of  cell-life  is  really  an 
account  of  the  vital  activities  of  protoplasm. 

Protoplasm.— i'AysiM^  characters.— Physically,  protoplasm  is 
viscid,  varying  in  consistency  from  semi-fluid  to  strongly  coherent. 
Chemical  characters.  — Chemically,  living  protoplasm  is  an  ex- 
tremely luistable  albuminoid  substance,  insoluble  in  water.  It 
is  neutral  or  weakly  alkaline  in  reaction.    It  undergoes  heat 
stifteniug  or  coagulation  at  aboift  i3o°F.  (S4"S°C.),  and  hence  no 
organism  can  hve  when  its  own  temperature  is  raised  beyond 
this  point,  though,  of  course,  many  can  exist  for  a  time  in  a 
much  hotter  atmosphere,  since  they  possess  the  means  of  regu- 
lating their  o^vn  temperat\ire.    Besides  the  coagulation  produced 
by  heat,  protoplasm  is  coagulated  by  all  the  reagents  which 
produce  this  change  in  albumen.     If  not-living  protoplasm  be 
subjected  to  chemical  analysis  it  is  found  to  be  made  up  of  nume- 
rous bodies*  besides  albumen,  e.g.,  of  glycogen,  lecithin,  salts  and 
water,  so  that  if  living  protoplasm  be,  as  some  believe,  an  inde- 
pendent chemical  body,  when  it  no  longer  possesses  life,  it  under- 
goes a  disintegration  which  is  accompanied  by  the  appearance  of 
these  new  chemical  substances.    When  it  is  examined  imder  the 
microscope  two  varieties  of  protoplasm  are  recognised — the  hyaline, 
and  the  gramdar.    Both  are  alike  transparent,  but  the  former  is 
pei-fectly  homogeneous,  while  the  latter  (the  more  common  variety) 
contains  small  granules  or  molecules  of  various  sizes  and  shapes. 
Globules  of  watery  fluid  are  also  sometimes  found  in  protoplasm  ; 
they  look  like  clear  spaces  in  it,  and  are  hence  called  vacuoles. 

Vital  or  Physiological  characters. — These  may  be  conveniently 
treated  under  the  three  heads  of— I.  Motion;  II.  Nutrition; 
and  III.  Reproduction. 

I.  Motion.— It  is  probable  that  the  protoplasm  of  all  cells  is 
capable  at  some  time  of  exhibiting  movement ;  at  any  rate  this 
phenomenon,  which  not  long  ago  was  regarded  as  quite  a  curiosity, 


*  For  an  account  of  which,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Appeudi.x. 
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has  been  recently  observed  iu  cells  of  many  different  kinds.  It 
may  be  readily  studied  iu  the  Amoebfe,  in  the  colourless  blood- 
cells  of  all  vertebrata,  in  the  branched  cornea-cells  of  the  frog,  in 
the  hairs  of  the  stinging-nettle  and  Tradescantia,  and  the  cells  of 
Vallisneria  and  Chara. 

These  motions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — (a)  Jluent 
and  (b)  Ciliary. 

Another  variety — the  moleculfir  or  vibratory — has  also  been  cla.ssecl  by 
some  observers  as  vital,  but  it  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  well-known  "  Brownian  "  molecular  movement,  a  purely 
mechanical  phenomenon  which  may  be  observed  in  any  minute  particles 
e.ff.,  of  gamboge,  suspended  in  a  fluid  of  suitable  density,  such  as  water. 

'  Such  particles  are  seen  to  oscillate  rapidly  to  and  fro,  and  not  to  progress 
in  any  deiinite  direction. 

(a.)  Fluent. — This  movement  of  protoplasm  is  rendered  percep- 
tible (i)  by  the  motion  of  the  granules,  which  are  nearly  always 
imbedded  in  it,  and  (2)  by  changes  in  the  outline  of  its  mass. 

If  part  of  a  hair  of  Tradescantia  (fig.  i)be  viewed  under  a  high 
magnifying  power,  streams'  of  protoplasm  containing  crowds  of 

granules  hunjing  along, 
like  the  foot  passengers  iu 
a  busy  street,  are  seen 
flowing  steadily  in  definite 
directions,  some  coursing 
round  the  film  which  lines 
the  interior  of  the  ceU-wall, 
and  others  flowing  towards 
or  away  from  the  irregular 
mass  in  the  centre  of  the 
cell-cavity.  Many  of  these 
streams  of  protoplasm  ran 
together  into  larger  ones, 
aud  are  lost  in  the  central 
mass,  and  thus  ceaseless  variations  of  form  are'produced. 

In  the  Amoeba,  a  minute  animal  consisting  of  a  shapeless  and 
structureless  mass  of  sarcode,  an  irregular  mass  of  protoplasm  is 
gradually  thrust  out  from  the  main  body  and  retracted  :  a  second 
mass  is  then  protruded  in  another  direction,  and  gradually  the 
whole  protoplasmic  substance  is,  as  it  were,  draA\Ti  into  it.  The 
Amojba  thus  comes  to  occupy  a  new  position,  and  when  this  is 


jTjg.^  J, — Cell  of  Tradescantia  di-a-nu  at  successive 
intei-vals  of  two  minutes.  Tlie  eell-contente 
consist  of  a  central  mass  connected  by  many 
in-egular  processes  to  a  peripheral  film  :  the 
whole  f  oi-ms  a  vacuolated  mass  of  protoplasm, 
which  is  continually  changing  its  shape. 
(Schofleld.) 
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repeated  several  times  we  have  locomotion  in  a  definite  direction, 
together  with  a  continual  change  of  form.  These  movements 
when  observed  in  other  cells,  such  as  the  colourless  blood-cor- 
puscles of  higher  animals  (fig.  2)  are  hence  termed  amoeboid. 

Colourless  blood-corpuscles  were  first  observed  to  migrate,  i.e.,  pass 
through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  (p.  198),  by  Waller,  whose  observations 
were  ^confirmed  and  extended  to  connective  tissue  corpuscles  by  the  re- 
searches of  Recklinghausen,  Cohnheim,  and  others,  and  thus  the  phenomenon 
of  migration  has  been  proved  to  play  an  important  part  in  many  normal, 
and  pathological  processes,  especially  in  that  of  inflammation. 

This  amoeboid  movement  enables  many  of  the  lower  animals  to 
capture  their  prey,  which  they  accomplish  by  simply  flowing  round 
and  enclosing  it. 

The  remarkable  motions  of  pigment-granules  observed  in  the 
branched  pigment-cells  of  the  frog's  skin  by  Lister  are  probably 


Fig.  2. — Eumaii  r.olmirless  hloocl-corjnisde,  shoTVing  its  successive  changes  of  outline  mtliin 
ten  minutes  when  kept  moist  on  a  warm  stage.  (Schofleld.) 

due  to  amoeboid  movement.  These  granules  are  seen  at  one  time 
distributed  uniformly  through  the  body  and  branched  processes 
of  the  cell,  while  under  the  action  of  various  stimuli  {e.ff.,  light 
and  electricity)  they  collect  in  the  central  mass,  leaving  the 
branches  quite  colourless. 

(b.)  Ciliary  action  must  be  regarded  as  only  a  special  variety  of 
the  general  motion  with  which  all  protoplasm  is  endowed. 

The  grounds  for  this  view  are  the  following  :  In  the  case  of  the 
Infusoria,  which  move  by  the  vibration  of  cilia  (microscopic  hair- 
like processes  projecting  from  the  stirface  of  their  bodies)  it  has 
been  proved  that  these  are  simply  processes  of  their  protoplasm 
protruding  through  pores  of  the  investing  membraile,  like  the  oars 
of  a  galley,  or  the  head  and  legs  of  a  tortoise  from  its  shell : 
certain  reagents  cause  them  to  be  partially  retracted.  Moreover, 
in  some  cases  cilia  have  been  observed  to  develop  from,  and  in 
others  to  be  transformed  into,  amoeboid  processes. 

The  movements  of  protoplasm  can  be  very  largely  modified  or 
even  suspended  by  external  conditions,  of  which  the  following  arc 
the  most  important. 
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1.  Changes  of  temi^erature. — Moderate  heat  acts  as  a  stimulant : 
this  is  readily  observed  in  the  activity  of  the  movements  of  a 
human  colourless  blood-corpuscle  when  placed  under  conditions 
in  which  its  normal  temperature  and  moisture  are  preserved. 
Extremes  of  heat  and  cold  stop  the  motions  entirely. 

2.  Mechanical  stimuli. — Wlien  gently  squeezed  between  a  cover 
and  object  glass  under  proper  conditions,  a  colourless  blood-cor- 
puscle is  stimulated  to  active  amoeboid  movement. 

3.  Nerve  influence.- — By  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  the  frog's 
cornea,  contraction  of  certain  of  its  branched  cells  has  been 
produced. 

4.  Oliemical  stimuli. — Water  generally  stops  amoeboid  move- 
ment, and  by  imbibition  causes  great  swelling  and  finally  bm-stiug 
of  the  cells. 

In  some  cases,  however,  (myxomycetes)  protoplasm  can  be 
almost  entirely  dried  up,  and  is  yet  capable  of  renewing  its  motions 
when  again  moistened. 

Dilute  salt-solution  and  many  dilute  acids  and  alkahes,  stimu- 
late the  movements  temporarily. 

Ciliary  movement  is  suspended  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen 
or  carbonic  acid,  and  resumed  on  the  admission  of  air  or  oxygen. 

5.  Electrical. — Weak  currents  stimulate  the  movement,  while 
strong  currents  cause  the  corpuscles  to  assume  a  spherical  foi-m 
and  to  become  motionless. 

II.  Nutrition.— The  nutrition  of  cells  will  be  more  appro- 
priately described  in  the  chapters  on  Secretion  and  Nutrition. 

Before  describing  the  Eeproduction  of  cells  it  wiU  be  necessary 
to  consider  their  structm-e  more  at  length. 

Minute  Structure  of  CeUs.— (a.)  Cell-wall.— ^Ne  have  seen 
(p.  6)  that  the  presence  of  a  limiting-membrane  is  no  essential 
part  of  the  definition  of  a  cell. 

In  nearly  all  cells  the  outer  layer  of  the  protoplasm  attains  a 
firmer  consistency  than  the  deeper  portions :  the  individuality  of 
the  cell  becoming  more  and  more  clearly  marked  as  this  cortical 
layer  becomes  more  and  more  difterentiated  from  the  deeper 
portions  of  cell-substance.  Side  by  side  with  this  physical,  there 
is  a  gradual  chemical  difterentiation,  till  at  length,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  fat-cells,  we  have  a  definite  limiting  membrane  differing 
chemically  ,iis  well  as  physically  from  the  cell-contents,  and  re- 
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mainiiig  as  a  shrivelled-up  bladder  when  they  have  been  removed. 
Such  a  membrane  is  transparent  and  structureless,  flexible,  and 
pei-meable  to  fluids. 

The  cell-substance  can,  therefore,  still  be  nourished  by  imbibi- 
tion through  the  cell-wall.  In  many  cases  (especially  in  fat)  a 
membrane  of  some  toughness  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  to 
the  tissue  the  requisite  consistency.  When  these  membranes 
attain  a  certain  degree  of  thickness  and  independence  they  are 
tei-med  capsules :  as  examples,  we  may  cite  the  capsules  of 
cartilage-cells,  and  the  thick,  tough  envelope  of  the  ovum  termed 
the  "  primitive  chorion." 

(b.)  Cell  contents. — In  accordance  with  their  respective  ages, 
positions,  J^nd  functions,  the  contents  of  cells  are  very  varied. 

The  original  protoplasmic  substance  may  undergo  many  trans- 
formations ;  thus,  in  fat  cells  we  may  have  oil,  or  fatty  crystals, 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  cell-cavity  :  in  pigment  cells  we  find 
granules  of  pigment ;  in  the  various  gland  cells  the  elements  of 
their  secretions.  Moreover,  the  original  protoplasmic  contents  of 
the  cell  may  undergo  a  gradual  chemical  change  with  advancing 
age  ;  thus  the  protoplasmic  cell-substance  of  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  epidermis  becomes  gradually  converted  into  keratin  as  the 
ceU  approaches  the  surface.  So,  too,  the  original  protoplasm  of 
the  embryonic  blood-cells  is  replaced  by  the  hsemoglobin  of  the 
mature  coloured  blood-corpuscle. 

The  minute  structure  of  cells  has  lately  been  made  the  subject 
of  careful  investigation,  and  what  was  once  regarded  as  homo- 
geneous protoplasm  with  a  few  scattered  granules,  has  been  stated 
to  be  an  exceedingly  complex  structure.  In  colourless  blood- 
corpuscles,  epithelial  cells,  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  nerve- 
cells,  and  many  other  varieties  of  cells,  an  intracellular  netivork 
of  very  fine  fibrils,  the  meshes  of  which  are  occupied  by  a  hyaline 
interstitial  substance,  has  been  demonstrated  (Heitzmann's  net- 
work) (fig.  3).  At  the  nodes,  where  the  fibrils  cross,  are  little 
swellings,  and  these  are  the  objects  described  as  granules  by  the 
older  observers  :  b^t  in  some  cells,  e.g.,  colourless  blood-corpuscles, 
there  are  real  granules,  which  appear  to  be  quite  free  and  un- 
connected with  the  intra-cellular  networli. 

(c.)  Nucleus. — Nuclei(fig.  3)  were  first  pointed  out  in  the  year  1833, 
by  Robert  Brown,  who  observed  them  in  vegetable  cells.    They  are 
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either  small  transparent  vesicular  bodies  containing  one  or  more 
smaller  particles  (nucleoli),  or  they  are  semi-solid  masses  of  proto- 
plasm always  in  the  resting'  condition  bounded  by  a  well-defined 
envelope.  In  their  relation  to  the  life  of  the  cell  they  are  certainly 
hardly  second  in  importance  to  the  protoplasm  itself,  and  thus 
Beale  is  fully  justified  in  comprising  both .  under  the  term 


Pig..  3— (a).  ColourUss  hlood-cnrpuscU  slimvhijj  iiitm-r.elhilar  network  of  SeiUmanii,  and.  Uvo 
nuclei  with  inti-a-nucleai- network.  (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 
(n.)  Coloured  blnod-corjntsde  of  newt  xhowiiir/  intra-cetliilar  iiHwork  of  tibrils  (Heitzmann). 
Also  oval  nucleus  composed  of  limiting  membrane  and  fine  mtra-nuclear  network 
of  fibrils.    X  800.   (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 

"germinal  matter."  They  exhibit  their  vitality  by  initiating  the 
process  of  division  of  the  cell  into  two  or  more  cells  (fission)  by  first 
themselves  dividing.  Distinct  observations  have  been  made  show- 
ing that  spontaneous  changes  of  form  may  occiu-  in  nuclei  as  also 
in  nucleoli. 

Histologists  have  long  recognised  nuclei  by  two  important 
characters : — 

(i.)  Their  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  various  acids  and 
alkalies, 'particularly  acetic  acid,  by  which  their  outhne  is  more 
clearly  defined,  and  they  are  rendered  more  easily  visible.  This 
indicates  some  chemical  difference  between  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cell  and  nuclei,  as  the  former  is  destroyed  by  these  reagents. 

(2.)  Their  quality  of  staining  in  solutions  of  carmine,  hfema- 
toxylin,  &c.  Nuclei  are  most  commonly  oval  or  round,  and  do 
not  generally  conform  to  the  diverse  shapes  of  the  cells  ;  they  arc 
.  altogether  less  variable  elements  than  cells,  even  in  regard  to  size, 
of  which  fact  one  may  see  a  good  example  in  the  uniformity  of  the 
nuclei  in  cells  so  miiltiform  as  those  of  epithelium.  But  some- 
times nuclei  appear  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  cell,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  lymph  corpuscles  of  lymphatic  glands  and  in  some 
small  nerve  cells. 
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Their  position  in  the  cell  is  veiy  variable.  In  many  cells, 
especially  where  active  growth  is  progressing,  two  or  more  nuclei 
are  present. 

The  nuclei  of  many  cells  have  been  shown  to  contain  a  fine 
intra-nuclear  netivorh  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  described 
above  as  intra-cellular  (fig.  3),  the  interstices  of  which  are  occu- 
pied by  semi-fluid  protoplasm. 

III.  Reproduction. — The  life  of  individual  cells  is  probably 
very  short  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  organism  they  compose  : 
and  their  constant  decay  and  death  necessitate  constant  repro- 
duction. The  mode  in  which  this  takes  place  has  long  been  the 
subject  of  great  controversy. 

In  the  case  of  plants,  all  of  whose  tissues  are  either  cellular  or 
composed  of  cells  which  are  modified  or  have  coalesced  in  various- 
ways,  the  theory  that  all  new  cells  are  derived  from  pre-existing 
ones  was  early  advanced  and  very  generally  accepted.  But  in  the 
case  of  animal  tissues  Schwann  and  others  maintained  a  theory  of 
spontaneous  or  fi-ee  cell  formation. 

According  to  this  view  a  minute  corpuscle  (the  future  micle- 
olus)  springs  up  spontaneously  in  a  structureless  substance 
(blastema)  very  much  as  a  crystal  is  formed  in  a  solution.  This 
nucleolus  attracts  the  surrounding  molecules  of  matter  to  form  the 
nucleus,  and  by  a  repetition  of  the  process  the  substance  and  wall 
are  produced. 

This  theory,  once  almost  universally  current,  was  first  disputed 
and  finally  overthro'WTi  by  Remak  and  Virchow,  whose  researches 
established  the  truth  expressed  in  the  words  "  Omnis  cellula  e 
cellula." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  view  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
truth  established  much  earlier  in  Vegetable  Histology  that  every 
cell  is  descended  from  some  pre-existing  (mother-)  cell.  This 
derivation  of  cells  from  cells  takes  place  by  (i)  gemmation,  or 
(2)  fission  or  division. 

(i.)  Gemmation. — This  method  has  not  been  observed  in  the 
human  body  or  the  higher  animals,  and  therefore  requires  hwt  a 
passing  notice.  It  consists  essentially  iu  the  budding  off  and 
separating  of  a  portion  of  the  parent  cell. 

(2.)  Fission  ov  Division. — As  examples  of  reproduction  by  fission, 
we  may  select  the  ovum,  the  blood  cell,  and  cartilage  cells.' 
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In  the  frog's  oviim  (in  which  the  x^rocess  cau  oe  most  readily 
observed)  after  fertilization  has  taken  place,  there  is  first  some 
amoeboid  movement,  the  oscillation  gradiially  increasing  until  a 
permanent  dimple  appears,  which  gradually  extends  into  a  fui-row 
running  completely  round  the  spherical  ovum,  and  deepening 
until  the  entire  yelk-mass  is  divided  into  .two  hemispheres  of 
protoplasm  each  containing  a  nucleus  (fig.  4,  i).    This  process 


'Fig,  4. — Diagram  of  an  omm  (a)  nnder(/oliuj  sei/mentnt!on.  In  (b)  it  has  divided  into 
two ;  in  (c)  iato  four ;  and  in  (d)  the  process  has  ended  in  the  production  of  the  bo- 
called  "  mulbeny  mass."  (Frey.) 

being  repeated  by  the  formation  of  a  second  fmTOw  at  right 
angles  to  the  first,  we  have  four  cells  produced  (c) :  this  subdivision 
is  carried  on  till  the  ovum  has  been  divided  by  segmentation  into 
a  mass  of  cells  (mulberry-mass)  (d)  out  of  which  the  embryo  is 
developed. 

Segmentation  is  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  most 
animals,  and  doubtless  takes  place  iu  man. 

Multiplication  by  fission  has  been  observed  in  the  colom-less 
blood-cells  of  many  animals.    In  some  cases  (fig.  5),  the  process 


Fig.  S- — Blood-corptiscle  from  a  noung  deer  emhryo,  multiplying  hy  fission.  (Frey.) 

has  been  seen  to  commence  with  the  nucleolus  which  divides 
within  the  nucleus.  The  nucleus  then  elongates,  and  soon  a  well- 
marked  constriction  occurs,  rendering  it  hour-glass  shaped,  till 
finally  it  is  separated  into  two  parts,  which  gradually  recede  from 
each  other :  the  same  process  is  repeated  in  the  cell-substance, 
and  at  length  we  have  two  cells  produced  which  by  rapid  gro^\'th 
soon  attain  the  size  of  the  parent  cell  {direct  division).  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  primary  fission  into  three  instead  of  the  usual  two 
cells. 
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In  cartilage  j^.  6),  a  process  essentially  similar  occurs,  with  the 
exception  that  (as  in  the  owxm)  the  cells  produced  by  fission 
remain  in  the  original  capsule,  and  in  their  turn  undergo  division, 


Pig.  6. — Diagram  of  a  cartilage  cell  nndergoing  fission  ^vitliin  its  capsule.  The  process  of 
division  is  represented  as  oonunencing  in  the  nucleolus,  extending  to  the  nucleus,  and 
at  length  involving  the  body  of  the  ceU.  (Fi-ey.) 

so  that  a  large  number  of  cells  are  sometimes  observed  within  a 
common  envelope.  This  process  of  fission  within  a  capsule  has 
been  by  some  described  as  a  separate  method,  under  the  title 
"  endogenous  fission,"  but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason 
for  drawing  such  a  distinction. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  fission  is  often  accomplished 
with  gi-eat  rapidity,  the  whole  process  occupying  but  a  few 
minutes,  hence  the  comparative  rarity  with  which  cells  are  seen 
in  the  act  of  dividing. 

Indirect  cell  division. — In  certain  and  numerous  cases  the  divi- 
sion of  cells  does  not  take  place  by  the  simple  constriction  of  their 
nuclei  and  surrounding  protoplasm  into  two  parts  as  above  described 
(direct  division),  but  is  preceded  by  complicated  changes  in  their 
nuclei  (karyokinesis).  These  changes  consist  in  a  gradual  re- 
arrangement of  the  intranuclear  network  of  each  nucletis,  until  two 
nuclei  are  fomied  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  original  one.  The 
nucleus  in  a  resting  condition,  i.e.,  before  any  chtyiges  preceding 
division  occur,  consists  of  a  very  close  meshwork  of  fibrils, 
which  stain  deeply  in  carmine,  imbedded  in  protoplasm,  which 
does  not  possess  this  property,  the  whole  nucleus  being 
contained  in  an  envelope.  The  first  change  consists  of  a  slight 
enlargement,  the  disappearance  of  the  envelope,  and  the  increased 
definition  and  thickness  of  the  nuclear  fibrils,  Avhicli  are  also  more 
separated  than  they  Avere  and  stain  better.  This  is  the  stage  of  con- 
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volution  (fig.  7,  B,  c).  The  next  step  in  the.  process  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fibrils  into  some  definite  figure  by  an  alteraate  looping 
in  and  out  around  a  central  space,  by  which  means  the  rosette  or 
wreath  stage  (fig.  7,  d)  i«  i-e'^^chcd.    The  loops  of  the  rosette  next 


Fig.  ^.-Knrvotl.csis.  A,  ordinary  --^euB  of  a  c— r  ep^^^^^       t  tke  a^^;,!' sSgle  ' 
r»pfnrS  tSe-  B>;fe^'f  fndXl^-  of  the  frog's  cornea .  o.  H, 
riister ;  k,  two  daughter  nuclei.  (Klem.) 

become  divided  at  the  periphery,  and  their  central  points  become 
more  angular,  so  that  the  fibrils,  divided  into  portions  of  about 
equal  length,  are,  as  it  were,  doubled  at  an  acute  angle,  aiid  radiat. 
V-shaped  from  the  centre,  forming  a  star  (aster)  or  wheel  (fig.  7,  k) 
or  peiLps  from  two  centres,  in  which  case  a  double  star  (diaster 

suUs  (fig.  7,     H,  and  i).     After  remaining  almost  undianged 
s  m   SnJ;  the  Y-shaped  fibres  being  first  -arranged  m  the 

eutre,  side  by  side  (angle  outwards),  tend  to  - 
bundles  which  gradually  assume  position  at  either  pole.  Fiom 
^hest  jolps  of  fibrils  the  two  nuclei  of  the  new  cells  are  foiW 

»  nuclei)  (fig.  7,  k),  and  the  changes  tlie,-  pass  throu^^^ 
before  reaching  the  resting  condition  are  exactly  those  thiough 
whtl  the  original  nucleus  (mother  nucleus)  has  gone,  but  m  a 
Tevete  Jder, vL.,  the  star,  the  rosette,and  the  com^lution.  During 

n::tiy  ^-.t - — .  t.^^^^ 

becomes  constricted,  and  then  clnicieb  m 

"'T^Z'^f  C.U..-rU  f„nc*,«  of  cells  .u;c  »l».o.t  infinitely 
varied  «.k1  m«ke  up  nearly  the  .hole  of  Phys.olog,-.  They 
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be  more  appropriately  considered  iu  the  chapters  treating  of  the 
several  organs  and  systems  of  organs  which  the  cells  compose. 

Decay  and  Death  of  Cells. — -There  are  two  chief  ways  iu  which 
the  comparatively  brief  existence  of  cells  is  brought  to  an  end. 
(i)  Mechanical  abrasion,  (2)  Chemical  transformation. 

1.  The  various  epithelia  foi'nish  abundant  examples  of  mecha- 
nical abrasion.  As  it  approaches  the  free  surface  the  cell  becomes 
more  and  more  flattened  and  scaly  in  form  and  more  horny  in 
consistence,  till  at  length  it  is  simply  rubbed  off.  Hence  we  find 
epithelial  cells  in  the  mucus  of  the  mouth,  intestine,  and  genito- 
urinary tract. 

2.  In  the  case  of  chemical  transformation  the  cell-contents 
imdergo  a  degeneration  which,  though  it  may  be  pathological,  is 
very  often  a  normal  process. 

Thus  we  have  (a,.)  fatty  metamorphosis  pi'oducing  oil-globules  in 
the  secretion  of  milk,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  mviscular  fibres  of 
the  uterus  after  the  birth  of  the  fcstus,  and  of  the  cells  of  the 
Graafian  follicle  giving  rise  to  the  "  coi-pusluteum."  (See  chapter 
on  Generation.) 

(b.)  Pigmentary  degeneration  from  deposit  of  pigment,  as  in  the 
epithelium  of  the  air-vesicles  of  the  lungs. 

(c.)  Calcareous  degeneration  which  is  common  in  the  cells  of 
many  cartilages. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  life-history  of  cells  in  general,  we  may 
now  discuss  the  leading  varieties  of  form  which  they  present. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  main  distincthms  hetioeen 
animal  and  vegetable  cells. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  in  animal  cells  an  envelope  or  cell- 
wall  is  by  no  means  always  present.  In  adult  vegetable  cells,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  well-defined  cellulose  wall  is  highly  characteristic  ;  this,  it  should 
be  observed,  is  non-nitrogenous,  and  thus  differs  chemically  as  well  as 
structurally,  from  the  contained  mass. 

Moreover,  in  vegetable  cells  (fig.  8,  B),  the  protoplastic  contents  of  the 
cell  fall  into  two  subdivisions  :  (i)  a  continuous  film  which  lines  the  interior 
of  the  cellulose  wall ;  and  (2)  a  reticulate  mass  containing  the  nucleus  and 
occupying  the  cell-cavity  ;  its  interstices  are  filled  with  fluid.  In  young 
vegetable  cells  such  a  distinction  does  not  exist ;  a  finely  granular  proto- 
plasm occupies  the  whole  cell-cavity  (fig.  8,  A). 

Another  striking  difference  is  the  fi'cquent  presence  of  a  large  quantity 
of  intercellular  substance  in  animal  tissues,  while  in  vegetables  it  is  com- 
paratively rare,  the  requisite  consistency  being  given  to  theu'  tissues  by  the 
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tough  cellulose  walls,  often  thickened  by  deposits  of  lignin 


In  animal 


cells  this  end  is  attained  by  the  deposition  of  lime-salts  in  a  matrix  of  inter- 
cellular substance,  as  in  the  process  of  ossification. 


•Pis.  R-U)   Yomn  vegelaUe  crfJs,  showing  cell-oayity  entirely  ffllea  mth  granular  proto- 

w^r  ifdVaT^^^l --^^^^  —  - 

protoplasm. 

Forms  of  (7eWs.— Starting  with  the '  spherical  or  spheroidal  (fig. 
q  a)  as  the  tyiDical  form  assumed  by  a  free  ceU,  we  find  this 
altered  to  a  polyhedral  shape  when  the  pressure  on  the  ceUs  m  all 
directions  is  nearly  the  same  (fig.  9, 

Of  this,  the  primitive  segmentation-cells  may  afi-ord  an  example. 


10  (§)  (J^^PI 


■nsv  o^Vanous  forms  of  cells,   a.  Spheroidal,  showing  nudeus  and  nucleolus.   ?>.  Poly- 
^    hetol    e  SLoidal  (blood-cells),  d.  Scaly  or  squamous  (epithelial  cells). 

The  discoid  shape  is  seen  in  blood-ceUs  (fig.  9,  'c),  and  the  scale- 
like form  in  superficial  epithelial  cells  (fig.  g,  d).  Some  cells  have 
a  jagged  outline  (priclde-cells)  (fig.  13). 

Cylindrical,  conical,  or  prismatic  cells  occur  in  the  deeper  layers 
of  laminated  epithelium,  and  the  simple  cylindrical  epitheliimi  of 
the  intestine  and  many  gland  ducts.  Such  cells  may  taper  ofi"  at 
one  or  both  ends  into  fine  processes,  in  the  former  case  being 
caudate,  in  the  latter  fusiform  (fig.  10).  They  may  be  greatly 
elongated  so  as  to  become  fibres.  Ciliated  cells  (fig.  10,  d)  must 
be  noticed  as  a  distinct  variety  :  they  possess,  but  only  on  then- 
free  sm-faces,  hair-like  processes  (cilia).    These  vary  immensely  m 
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size,  and  may  even  exceed  in  length  the  cell  itself.  Finally  we 
have  the  branched  or  stellate  cells,  of  which  the  large  nerve-cells 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  connective  tissue  corpuscle  are  typical 


Fig.  10.— Various  forms  of  cells,   a.  Cylinclrieal  or  columnar,    b.  Caudate,   c.  Fusiform. 
d.  Ciliated  (from  Uuchea).   e.  Branched,  stellate. 

examples  (fig.  10,  e).  In  these  cells  the  primitive  branches  by 
secondary  branching  may  give  rise  to  an  intricate  network  of 
processes. 

Classification  of  Cells. — Cells  may  be  classified  in  many 
ways.    According  to  : — 

(a.)  Form:  They  may  be  classified  into  spheroidal  or  polyhedral, 
discoidal,  flat  or  scaly,  cylindrical,  caudate,  fusiform,  ciliated  and 
stellate. 

(b.)  Situation : — we  may  divide  them  into  blood  cells,  gland 
cells,  connective  tissue  cells,  &c. 

(c.)  Contents : — fat  and  pigment  cells  and  the  like. 

(d.)  Function  : — secreting,  protective,  contractile,  &c. 

(e.)  Origin: — hypoblastic,  mesoblastic,  and epiblastic  cells.  (See 
chapter  on  Generation.) 

r 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  various  ways  in  which  cells 
are  connected  together  to  form  tissues,  and  the  transforma- 
tions by  which  intercellular  substance,  fibres  and  tubules  are 
produced. 

Modes  of  connection. — Cells  are  connected  : — 
(i)  By  a  cementing  intercellular  substance.    This  is  probably 
always  present  as  a  transparent,  colourless,  viscid,  albuminous 

c  2 
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substance,  even  between  the  closely  apposed  cells  of  cylindrical 
epithelium,  while  in  the  case  of  cartilage  it  forms  the  main  bulk 
of  the  tissue,  and  the  cells  only  appear  as  imbedded  in,  not  as 
cemented  by,  the  intercellular  substance. 

This  intercellular  substance  may  be  either  homogeneous  or 
fibrillated. 

In  many  cases  {e.g.  the  cornea)  it  can  be  shown  to  contam  a 
number  of  irregxilar  branched  cavities,  which  commimicate  with 
each  other,  and  in  which  the  branched  cells  lie  :  through  these 
branching  spaces  nutritive  fluids  can  find  their  way  into  the  very 
remotest  parts  of  a  non-vascular  tissue. 

As  a  special  variety  of  intercellular  substance  must  be  mentioned 
the  basement  membrane  {memhrana  fropria)  which  is  found  at 
the  base  of  the  epithelial  cells  in  most  mucous  membranes,  and 
especially  as  an  investing  tunic  of  gland  follicles  which  deteimmes 
their  shape,  aud  which  may  persist  as  a  hyaline  saccule  after  the 
gland-cells  have  all  been  discharged. 

(2)  By  anastomosis  of  their  processes. 

This  is  the  usual  way  in  which  steUate  cells,  e.g.  of  the  cornea, 
are  united  :  the  individuality  of  each  cell  is  thus  to  a  great  extent 
lost  by  its  connection  with  its  neighbours  to  form  a  reticulimi : 
as  an  example  of  a  network  so  produced,  we  may  cite  the  stroma 
of  lymphatic  glands. 

Sometimes  the  branched  processes  breaking  up  into  a  maze 
of  minute  fibrils,  adjoining  cells  are  connected  by  an  mter- 
mediate  reticulum:  this  is  the  case  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  spmal 
cord. 

Besides  the  Cell,  which  may  be  termed  the  primary  tissue- 
element,  there  are  materials  which  may  be  termed  secondary  or 
derived  tissue-elements.    Such  are  Intercellular  substance,  Fibres 

and  Tubules,  .  , 

Intercellular  .«&.toice  is  probably  in  all  cases  directly  derived 
from  the  cells  themselves.    In  some  cases  {e.g.  cartilage),  by  the 
use  of  re-agents  the  cementing  intercellular  substance  is,  as  it 
were,  analysed  into  various  masses,  each  arranged  m  coucen  ric 
ayers  around  a  cell  or  group  of  cells,  from  which  it  was  probably 

'^T/6m.-Ii?the  case  of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  of  muscle  both 
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striated  and  non-striated,  each  fibre  is  simply  a  metamorphosed 
cell :  in  the  case  of  striped  fibre  the  elongation  being  accompanied 
by  a  midtiplication  of  the  nuclei. 

The  various  fibres  and  fibrillfe  of  connective  tissue  result  from 
a  gradual  transformation  of  an  originally  homogeneous  inter- 
cellular substance.  Fibres  thus  formed  may  undergo  great 
chemical  as  well  as  physical  transformation  :  this  is  notably  the 
case  with  yellow  elastic  tissue,  in  which  the  sharply  defined  elastic 
fibres,  possessing  great  power  of  resistance  to  re-agents,  contrast 
strikingly  with  the  homogeneous  matter  from  which  they  are 
derived. 

Tuhules  which  were  originally  supposed  to  consist  of  structure- 
less membrane,  have  now  been  proved  to  be  composed  of  flat,  thin 
cells,  cohering  along  their  edges.    (See  Capillaries.) 

With  these  simple  materials  the  various  parts  of  the  body  are 
built  up ;  the  more  elementary  tissues  being,  so  to  speak,  first 
compounded  of  them ;  while  these  again  are  variously  mixed  and 
interwoven  to  form  more  intricate  combinations. 

Thus  are  constructed  epithelium  and  its  modifications,  connec- 
tive tissue,  fat,  cartilage,  bone,  the  fibres  of  miiscle  and  nerve,  &c. ; 
and  these,  again,  with  the  more  simple  structures  before  men- 
tioned, are  used  as  materials  wherewith  to  form  arteries,  veins, 
and  lymphatics,  secreting  and  vascular  glands,  lungs,  heart,  liver, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

STEUCTTTRE  OF  THE  ELEMENTARY  TISSUES. 

In  this  chapter  tlie  leading  characters  and  chief  modifications 
of  two  great  groups  of  tissues— the  Epithelial  and  Connective- 
will  be  briefly  described  j  while  the  Nervous  and  Musciilar, 
together  with  several  other  more  highly  specialized  tissues,  will 
be  appropriately  considered  in  the  chapters  treating  of  their 
physiology. 
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Epithelium. 

Epithelium  is  composed  of  cells  of  various  shapes  held  together 
by  a  small  quantity  of  cementing  intercellular  substance. 

Epithelium  clothes  the  whole  exterior  sm-face  of  the  body, 
forming  the  epidermis  with  its  appendages— nails  and  hairs; 
becoming  continuous  at  the  chief  orifices  of  the  body— nose, 
mouth,  anus,  and  urethra-with  the  epithelium  which  lines  the 
whole  length  of  the  ahmentary  and  genito-urinary  tracts,  together 
with  the  ducts  of  their  various  glands.  Epithelium  also  lines  the 
cavities  of  the  brain,  and  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  the 
serous  and  synovial  membranes,  and  the  interior  of  all  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics. 

The  cells  composing  it  may  be  ai-ranged  in  either  one  or  more 
layers,  and  thus  it  maybe  sub-divided  into  (a)  Simple  and  (b)  Stra- 
tified or  laminated  Upithelii^m.    A  simple  epithelium,  for  example, 
■  lines  the  whole  intestinal  mucous  membrane  from  the  stomach  to 
the  anus  :  the  epidei-mis  on  the  other  hand  is  laminated  throughout 

its  entire  extent. 

Epithelial  cells  possess  an  intracelhilar  and  an  mtranuclear  net- 
work (p  ii).  They  are  held  together  by  a  clear,  albummous, 
cement  substance.  The  viscid  semi-fluid  consistency  both  of  cells 
and  intercelMar  substance  permits  such  changes  of  shape  and 
arrangement  in  the  individual  ceUs  as  are  necessary  if  the  epithe- 
lium is  to  maintain  its  integrity  in  organs  the  area  of  whose  free 
surface  is  so  constantly  changing,  as  the  stomach,  lungs  &c. 
Thus  if  there  be  but  a  single  layer  of  cells,  as  in  the  epithelium 
lining  the  air  vesicles  of  the  lungs,  the  stretching  of  this  mem- 
brane causes  such  a  thinning  «ut  of  the  cells  that  they  change 
then-  shape  from  spheroidal  or  short  columnar,  to  squamous,  and 
■vice  versd,  when  the  membrane  shrinks. 

Classification  of  Epithelial  CeUs. 
Epithelial  cells  may  be  conveniently  classified  as  : 
I.  Squamous,  scaly,  lyavement,  or  tesselated. 
2  "Sioheroidal,  glandular,  or  polyhedral. 
^._^Polimnar,  cylindrical,  conical,  or  goblet-shaped. 
A,  Ciliated. 
5   Transitional . 
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Altl  .ougli,  for  convenience,  epithelial  cells  are  thus  classifiecl, 
yet  the  first  three  foi-ms  of  cells  are  sometimes  met  with  at 
differeat  depths  in  the  same  membrane.    As  an  example  of  such 


Kg.  II. —  Vertical  section  of  Rabbit's  cornea,  a.  Anterior  epithelium,  showing  the  different 
shapes  of  the  cells  at  various  depths  from  the  free  surface.  6.  Portion  of  the  substance 
of  cornea.  (Klein,) 


a  laminated  epithelium  showing  these  different  ceU-forms  at 
various  depths,  we  may  select  the  anterior  epithelium  of  the 
comea  (fig.  11). 

I.  Squamous  Epithelium  (fig.  12). — Arranged  (a)  in  several 
superposed  layers  {strati^ecl  or  laminated),  this  fonn  of  epithelium 
covers  {a)  the  skin,  where  it  is  called  the  Epidermis,  and  lines  (6) 
the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  oesopha- 
gus, (c)  the  conjunctiva,  {d)  the 
vagina,  and  entrance  of  the 
urethra  in  both  sexes  ;  while,  as 
(b)  a  single  layer,  the  same  kind 
of  epithelium  forms  {a)  the  pig- 
mentary layer  of  the  retina,  and 
lines  (6)  the  interior  of  the  serous 
and  synovial  sacs,  and  (c)  of  the 
heart,  blood-  and  lymph-vessels 
(Endothelium).  It  consists  of  cells,  which  are  Battened  and 
scaly,  with  an  irregular  outline :  and,  when  laminated,  may 
form  a  dense  horny  investmeiit,  as  on  parts  of  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet.  The  nucleus  is  often  not  apparent. 
The  really  cellular  nature  of  even  the  dry  and  shrivelled  scales 
cast  off  from  the  surface  of  the  epidermis,  can  be  proved  by  the 
application  of  caustic  potash,  which  causes  them  rapidly  to  swell 
and  assume  their  original  form. 


Fig.  12. — Squmnous  epithelium  scales  from 
the  inside  of  the  mouth.  X  260. 
(Henle.) 
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Vig.  13. — Jagged  cells  of  the  middle  layers 
of  pavement  epithelium,  from  a  vertical 
section  of  the  gum  of  a  newborn 
infant.  (Klein.) 


Squamous  cells  are  generally  united  by  an  intercellular  sub- 
stance ;  but  in  many  of  the  deeper  layers  of  epithelium  in  the 
mouth  and  skin,  the  outline  of  the  cells  is  very  irregular. 

Such  cells  (fig.  13)  are  termed  "  ridge  and  furrow,"  "  cogged  "  or 

" prickle"  cells.  These  " i^rickles" 
are  pjolongations  of  the  intra- 
cellular network  which  run  across 
from  cell  to  cell,  thus  joining  them 
together,  the  interstices  being 
filled  by  the  transparent  inter- 
cellular cement  substance.  When 
this  increases  in  quantity  in  in- 
flammation, the  cells  are  pushed 
further  apart  and  the  connecting 
fibrils  or  "prickles"  elongated, 
and  therefore  more  clearly  visi- 
ble. 

Squamous  epithelium,  e.g.  the  pigment  cells  of  the  retina,  may 

have  a  deposit  of  pigment  in 
the  cell-substance.  This  pig- 
ment consists  of  minute  mole- 
cules of  melanin,  imbedded  in 
the  cell-substance  and  almost 
concealing  the  nucleus,  which 
is  itself  transparent  (fig.  14). 

In  white  rabbits  and  other 
albino  animals,  in  which  the 
pigment  of  the  eye  is  absent, 
this  layer  is  found  to  consist 
of  colourless  pavement  epithe- 
lial cells. 

Endothelmm — The  squamous  epithelium  lining  the  serous 
membranes,  and  the  interior  of  blood-vessels,  presents  so  many 
special  featiires  as  to  demand  a  special  description  ;  it  is  caUed  by 
a  distinct  name— Endothelium. 

The  main  points  of  distinction  above  alluded  to  are,  i.  the  very 
flattened  form  of  these  cells  ;  2.  their  constant  occurrence  in  only 
a  single  layer ;  3.  the  fact  that  they  are  developed  from  the 
"mesoblast,"  while  all  other  epithelial  cells  are  derived  from  the 


■,  14. —  Pigment  cells  from,  the  retina. 
A,  ceBs  still  cohering,  seen  on  their  sur- 
face ;  a,  nucleus  indistinctly  seen.  In  the 
other  cells  the  nucleus  is  concealed  by 
the  pigment  gi-anules.  B,  two  cells  seen 
in  profile  ;  a,  the  outer  or  posterior  part 
containing  scarcely  any  pigment.  X  370. 
(Henle.) 
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"  epiblast,"  or  "  hypoblast ;  "  4.  tliey  line  closed  cavities  not  com- 
municating with  the  exterior  of  the  body.  Endothelial  cells  form 
an  important  and  Avell-defined  sub-division  of  squamous  epithelial 
cells,  which  has  been  especially  studied  during  the  last  few  years. 
Their  examination  has  been  much  facilitated  by  the  adoption  of 
the  method  of  staining  serous  membranes  with  silver  nitrate. 


Fig.  15. — Pari  of  ijie  omeidiim  of  a  cat,  stained  in  silver  nitrate,  X  100.  The  tissue  forms  a 
'^fenestrated  vianhrane,"  that  is  to  say,  one  "which  is  studded  "with  lioles  or  windows. 
In  the  flgiu-e  these  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  leaving  tralDeculffi,  the  basis  of 
which  is  fibrous  tissue.  The  trabeculre  are  of  various  sizes,  and  are  covered  with 
endotheUal  cells,  the  nuclei  of  which  have  been  made  evident  by  staining  with  hsema- 
toxylin  after  the  silver  nitrate  has  outUued  the  cells  by  staining  the  intercellular 
substance.  (V.  D.  Hams.) 

When  a  small  portion  of  a  perfectly  fresh  serous  membrane,  as 
the  mesentery  or  omentum  (fig.  1 5),  is  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in 
a  qiTarter  per  cent,  solution  of  this  re-agent,  washed  with  water  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  the  silver  oxide  is  precipitated  along 
the  boundaries  of  the  cells,  and  the  whole  surface  is  found  to  be 
marked  out  with  exquisite  delicacy,  by  fine  dark  lines,  into  a 
number  of  polygonal  spaces  (endothelial  cells)  (figs.  1 5  and  1 6). 

Endothelium  lines,  as  before  mentioned,  all  the  serous  cavities 
of  the  body,  including  the  anterior  chamber  of  tlie  eye,  also  the 
synovial  membranes  of  joints,  and  the  interior  of  the  heart  and  of 
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all  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics.  It  forms  also  a  delicate  investing 
sheath  for  nerve-fibres  and  peripheral  ganglion-cells.  The  cells  are 


scaly  in  form,  and  irregular  in  oiitline  ;  those  lining  the  interior  of 
blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  having  a  spindle-shape  with  a  very 


y  outline  They  enclose  a  clear,  oval  nucleus,  which,  wl 
cell  is  viewed  in  profile,  is  seen  to  project  from  its  surface. 
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Endothelial  cells  may  be  ciliated,  e.g.,  those  in  the  mesentery  of 
frogs,  especially  about  the  breeding  season. 

Besides  the  ordinary  endothelial  cells  above  described,  there  are 
found  on  the  onientiun  and  parts  of  the  pleura  of  many  animals, 
little  bud-like  processes  or  nodides,  consisting  of  small  polyhedral 
gi-anular  cells,  rounded  on  their  free  surface,  which  multiply  very 
rapidly  by  division  (fig.  17).  These  constitute  wliat  is  knowi  as 
"  gei-minatiug  endothelium."  The  process  of  germination  doubt- 
less goes  on  in  health,  and  the  small  cells  which  are  thrown  off  in 
succession  are  carried  into  the  lymphatics,  and  contribute 
to  the  number  of  the  lymph  corpuscles.  The  buds  may  be 
enormously  increased  both  in  number  and  size  in  certain  diseased 
conditions. 

On  those  portions  of  the  peritoneum  and  other  serous  membranes 
where  lymphatics  abound,  there  are  numerous  small  orifices — 
stomata — (fig.  18)  between  the  endothelial  cells  :  these  are  really 


Fig.  18. — Peritoneal  surface  of  septum  cistertice  lymphatica:  magna!  of  frog.  The  stomata, 
some  of  -which  are  open,  some  collapsed,  are  surrounded  by  germinating  endothelium. 
(Klein.)    X  i5o. 

the  open  mouths  of  lymphatic  vessels,  and  through  them  lymph- 
corpuscles,  and  the  serous  fluid  from  the  serous  cavity,  pass  into 
the  lymphatic  system. 

2.  Spheroidal  epithelial  cells  are  the  active  secreting  agents  in 
most  secreting  glands,  and  hence  are  often  termed  glandular ; 
they  are  generally  more  or  less  rounded  in  outline  :  often  poly- 
gonal from  mxitual  pressure. 
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Excellent  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  liver,  the  secreting 
tubes  of  the  kidney,  and  in  the  salivary  and  peptic  glands 
(fig.  19). 


Pig.  .,.-GIan<lnlar  ^meU,.n.    A  .K>all  lo^e  o^a  — B  ^^-^  ^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
nucleated  glandular  spheroidal  cells.   B.  Livei  ceus.    x  2av.  y 

3.  Cokmnar  epithelium  (fig.  20,  a  and  b)  lines  (a.)  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  from  the  cardiac  orifice  ot 


K-vesseL  a^tmSmuscular  flbres^^ Adenoid.stoma  of  th  vJlus  m  ^vluch 
l^ph  coi^ukcles  Ue.  B.  GolM-cells.  (Klcm.) 

the  stomach  to  the  amis,  and  (b.)  M-hoUy  or  in  part  the  ducts  of 
the  glands  opening  on  its  free  surface  ;  also  (c.)  many  gland-ducts 
in  other  regions  of  the  body,  e.g.,  mammary,  salivary,  &c. ;  (d.)  the 
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cells  whicli  foiTa  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epithelial  lining  of  the 
trachea  are  approximately  colnmnar. 

It  consists  of  cells  which  are  cylindrical  or  prismatic  in  form, 
and  contain  a  large  oval  nucleus.  When  evenly  packed  side  by 
side  as  a  single  layer,  the  cells  are  uniformly  columnar ;  but  when 
occun-ing  in  several  layere  as  in  the  deeper  strata  of  the  epithelial 
lining  of  the  trachea,  their  shape  is  very  variable,  and  often 
departs  very  widely  from  the  typical  columnar  form. 

Goblet-cells. — Many  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  iindergo  a  curious 
transformation,  and  from  the  alteration  in  their  shape  are  termed 
goblet-cells  (fig.  20,  a,  c,  and  b). 

These  are  never  seen  in  a  perfectly  fi-esh  specimen  :  but  if 
such  a  specimen  be  watched  for  some  time,  little  knobs  are  seen 
gradually  appearing  on  the  free  surface  of  the  epitheliiim,  and  ai-e 
finally  detached  ;  these  consist  of  the  cell-contents  which  are  dis- 
charged by  the  open  mouth  of  the  goblet,  leaving  the  nucleus 
surrounded  by  the  remains  of  the  protoplasm  in  its  narrow  stem. 

Some  regard  this  transfomiatiou  as  a  normal  process  which  is 
continually  going  on  during  life,  the  discharged  cell-contents  con- 
tributing to  form  mucus,  the  cells  being  supposed  in  many  cases  to 
recover  their  original  shape. 

The  columnar  epithelial  cells  of  the  alimentary  canal  possess  a 
structureless  layer  on  their  free  siu'face  :  such  a  layer,  appearing 
striated  when  viewed  in  section,  is  termed  the  "striated  basilar 
border  "  (fig.  20,  a,  a). 

4.  Ciliated  cells  are  generally  cylindiical  (fig.  21,  b),  but  may 
be  spheroidal  or  even  almost  sqviamous  in  shape  (fig.  2 1,  a). 

This  form  of  epithelium  lines  (a.)  the  whole  of  the  respiratory 
tract  from  the  laiynx  to  the  finest  sub-divisions  of  the  bronchi, 
also  the  lower  parts  of  the  nasal  passages,  and  some  jDortions 
of  the  generative  apparatus — in  the  male  (b.)  lining  the  "vasa 
eff"erentia  "  of  the  testicle,  and  their  prolongations-  as  far  as  the 
lower  end  of  the  epididymis ;  in  the  female  (c.)  commencing  about 
the  middle  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  extending  throughout 
the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  to  their  fimbriated  extremities, 
and  even  for  a  short  distance  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
lattei'.  (d.)  The  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the  central  canal  of 
the  spinal  cord  are  clotlicd  with  ciliated  epithelium  in  the  child, 
b\it  in  the  adult  it  is  limited  to  the  central  canal  of  the  cord. 
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The  Cilia,  or  fine  liair-like  processes  which  give  the  name  to 
this  variety  of  epithelium,  vary  a  good  deal  in  size  in  different 


Kg.  2I.-A.  Spheroidal  ciliated  cells  from  the  mouth  of  the  frog.     X  300  diameters. 
B.'a^SL  columnar  cpilkeUum  lining  a  bronchus.     I.  Branched  comiectiye-tissue 
corpiiseles.  (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 

classes  of  animals,  being  very  mnch  smaller  in  the  higher  than 
among  the  lower  orders,  in  which  they  sometimes  exceed  m  length 
the  cell  itself. 

The  number  of  cilia  on  any  one  ceU  ranges  from  ten  to  thirty, 
and  those  attached  to  the  same  cell  are  often  of  different  lengths. 
When  living  ciliated  epithelium,  e.g.,  the  gill  of  a  mussel,  is  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope,  the  cilia  are  seen  to  be  m  constant 
rapid  motion ;  each  cilium  being  fixed  at  one  end,  and  swinging  or 
lashing  to  and  fro.  The  general  impression  given  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer  is  very  similar  to  that  produced  by  waves  m  a  field  ot 
corn,  or  swiftly  mnning  and  rippling  water,  and  the  result  of  their 
movement  is  to  prodiice  a  continiious  current  m  a  defamte 
direction,  and  this  direction  is  invariably  the  same  on  the  same 
surface,  being  always,  in  the  case  of  a  cavity,  towards  its  external 

'''''T'Trandtional  Epithelinm.-This  term  has  been  applied  to  cells 
.vhich  are  neither  arranged  in  a  single  layer,  as  is  the  case  with 
simple  epithelium,  noi-  yet  in  many  superimposed  strata  as  m  lami- 
nated ;  In  other  words,  the  term  is  employed  when  epithehal  ceU 
are  fomid  in  two,  three,  or  four  superimposed  layers.    The  uppe 
layer  may  be  either  columnar,  ciliated,  or  squamous.    ^\  hen  the 
upper  layer  is  columnar  or  ciliated,  the  second  layer  consists  of  ., 
mailer  cells  fitted  into  the  inequalities  of  the  cells  above  hem,  as 
Tthe  trachea  (fig.  ax,B).  The  epithelium  which  --twithlmmg 
the  urinary  bladder  and  ureters  is,  however,  the  transitional  par 
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excellence.  In  this  rariety  there  are  two  or  three  layers  of  cells, 
the  upper  being  more  or  less  flattened  according  to  the  full  or 


Pig.  22.— Epithelium  of  the  llacMer ;  a,  one  of  the  cells  of  the  first  row ;  6,  a  cell  of  the 
second  row ;  c,  cells  in  situ,  of  first,  second,  and  deepest  layers.  (Obersteiner.) 

collapsed  condition  of  the  organ,  their  under  surface  being  marked 
with  one  or  more  depressions,  into  which  the  heads  of  the  next 
layer  of  cliib-shaped  cells  fit;    Between  the  lower  and  narrower 


Fig.  23.— Transitional  epithelial  cells  from  a  scraping  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder  of  the  rabbit.  (V.D.Harris.) 

parts  of  the  second  row  of  cells,  are  fixed  the  irregular  cells  which 
constitute  the  third  row,  and  in  like  manner  sometimes  a 
fourth  row  (fig.  22).  It  can  be  easily  understood,  therefore, 
that  if  a  scraping  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  be 
teazed,  and  examined  under  the  microscope,  cells  of  a  great  variety 
of  forms  maybe  made  out  (fig.  23).  Each  cell  c6utains  a  large 
nucleus,  and  the  larger  and  supei-ficial  cells  often  possess  two. 

Special  Epithelium  in  Organs  of  Special  Sense. — In 
addition  to  the  above  kinds  of  epithelium,  certain  highly  specialized 
foms  of  epithelial  cells  arc  found  in  the  organs  of  smell,  sight, 
and  hearing,  viz.,  olftictory  cells,  retinal  rods  and  cones,  auditory 
colls ;  they  will  be  described  in  the  chapters  which  deal  with  their 
functions. 
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Functions  of  Epithelium — According  to  function,  epithelial 
cells  may  be  classified  as  : — ■ 

(i.)  Protective,  e.g.,  in  the  skin,  moiith,  blood-vessels,  &c. 

(2.)  Protective  and  moving — ciliated  epithelium. 

(3.)  ;Secre^MZf/— glandular  epithelium  ;  or,  Secreting  formed  e^e- 
mejiils— epithelium  of  testicle  secreting  spermatozoa. 

(4.)  Protective  and  secreting,-  e.g.,  epithelium  of  intestine. 

(5.)  Sensorial,  e.g.,  olfactory  cells,  rods  and  cones  of  retina, 
organ  of  Corti. 


Epithelium  forms  a  contiiuious  smooth  investment  over  the 
whole  body,  being  thickened  into  a  hard,  homy  tissue  at  the  points 
most  exposed  to  pressiure,  and  developing  various  appendages,  such 
as  hairs  and  nails,  whose  structure  and  functions  ^viU  be  considered 
in  a  future  chapter.  Epithelium  lines  also  the  sensorial  siu-faces 
of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  thus  serves  as  the  mediiun 
throxigh  which  all  impressions  from  the  external  world— touch, 
smell,  taste,  sight,  hearing— reach  the  delicate  nei-^-e-endings, 
whence  they  are  conveyed  to  the  brain. 

The  ciliated  epithelium  which  lines  the  air-passages  serves  not 
only  as  a  protective  investment,  but  also  by  the  movements  of 
its  cilia  is  enabled  to  propel  fluids  and  minute  particles  of  sohd 
matter  so  as  to  aid  their  expidsion  from  the  body.  In  the 
case  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  this  agency  assists  the  progress  of 
the  ovum  towards  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Of  the  purposes 
served  by  cilia  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  nothing  is  known. 
(For  an  account  of  the  natm-e  and  conditions  of  ciliary  motion, 
see  chapter  on  Motion.) 

The  epithehiun  of  the  various  glands,  and  of  the  whole  intes- 
tinal tract,  has  the  power  of  secretion,  i.e.,  of  chemically  trans- 
forming certain  materials  of  the  blood  ;  in  the  case  of  mucus  and 
saliva  this  has  been  proved  to  involve  the  transfonnation  of  the 
eiDithelial  cells  themselves;  the  cell-substance  of  the  epithebal 
cells  of  the  intestine  being  discharged  by  the  rupture  of  then- 
envelopes,  as  mucus. 

Epithelium  is  likewise  conceiiied  in,  the  processes  of  transuda- 
tion, diffusion,  and  absorption. 

It  is  constantly  being  shed  at  the  free  sm-face,  and  reproduced 
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ill  the  deeper  layers.  The  varioiis  stages  of  its  growth  and  de- 
velopment can  be  well  seen  in  a  section  of  any  laminated  epithe- 
lium, such  as  the  epidermis. 


The  Connective  Tissues. 

This  group  of  tissues  forms  the  Skeleton  with  its  various  con- 
nections— bones,  cartilages,  and  ligaments — and  also  affords  a 
supporting  framework  and  investment  to  various  organs  composed 
of  nervous,  muscular,  and  glandular  tissue.  Its  chief  function  is 
the  mechanical  one  of  support,  and  for  this  pm-pose  it  is  so  inti- 
mately interwoven  vdth.  nearly  all  the  textures  of  the  body,  that 
if  all  other  tissues  could  be  removed,  and  the  connective  tissues 
left,  we  should  have  a  wonderfully  exact  model  of  almost 
every  organ  and  tissue  in  the  body,  correct  even  to  the  smallest 
minutise  of  structure. 

Classtacation  of  Connective  Tissues. — The  chief  varieties 
of  connective  tissues  may  be  thus  classified  : — 

I.  The  Pibrous  Connective  Tissues. 

A. — Chief  Forms. 

a.  Areolar. 

b.  White  fibrous. 

c.  Elastic. 

B. — Special  Vco'ieties. 

a.  Gelatinous. 

b.  Adenoid  or  Retiform. 

c.  Neuroglia. 

d.  Adipose. 

II.  Cartilage. 

III.  Bone. 

All  of  the  varieties  of  connective  tissue  are  made  up  of  two 
parts,  namely,  cells  and  intercelhdar  substance. 
Cells. — The  cells  are  of  two  kinds. 

(a.)  Fixed. — These  are  cells  of  a  flattened  shape,  with  branched 
processes,  which  arc  often  united  togetlier  to  form  a  network : 

D 
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they  can  be  most  readily  observed  in  the  cornea  in  which  they  are 
arranged,  layer  above  layer,  parallel  to  the  free  snrface.  They  lie 
in  spaces,  in  the  intercellular  or  ground  substance,  which  are  of 
the  same  shape  as  the  cells  they  contain  but  rather  larger,  and 
which  form  by  anastomosis  a  system  of  branching  canals  freely 
communicating  (fig.  24). 


less.    X  400-  (Klein.) 

To  this  class  of  cells  belong  the  flattened  tendon  coiiKis61es 
which  are  arranged  in  long  lines  or  rows  parallel  to  the  fibres 
(fig.  29). 

These  branched  cells,  in  certain  situations,  contain  a  number 
of  pigment-granules,  giving  them  a  dark  appearance:  they  foi-m 
one  variety  of  pigment-cells.     Branched  pigment-cells  of  tins 
kind  are  found  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  choroid  (fig.  25).  In 
many  lower  animals,  such  as  the  frog,  they  are  found  widely 
distributed,  not  only  in  the  skin,  but  also  in  many  internal  parts, 
eg    the  mesentery  and  sheaths  of  blood-vessels.     In  the  web 
of  the  frog's  foot  such  pigment-cells  may  be  seen,  with  pig- 
ment evenly  distributed  through  the  body  of  the  cell  and  its 
processes  ;  but  under  the  action  of  light,  electricity  and  other 
stimuli,  the  pigment-granules  become  massed  m  the  body  of  the 
cell,  leaving  the  processes  quite  hyaline;  if  the  stimulus  be 
removed,  they  will  gradually  be  distributed  agam  all  over  the 
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processes.     Thus  the  skiu  iu  the  frog  is  sometimes  uniformly 
dusky,  and  sometimes  quite  light-coloured,  with  isolated,  dark 
spots.     In  the  'choroid  and 
retina  the  pigment-cells  absorb 
light. 

(b.)  Amoehoid  cells,  of  au 
approximately  spherical  .shape : 
they  have  a  great  general 
resemblance  to  colourless  blood 
coqjuscles  (fig.  2),  with  which 
some  of  them  are  probably 
identical.  They  consist  of  finely 
granular  nucleated  protoplasm, 
and  have  the  property,  not 
only  of  changing  their  form, 
but  also  of  moving  aboiit, 
whence  they  ai-e' termed  mi-, 
gi-atory.  They  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles  by 
their  firee  condition,  and  the  absence  of  processes.  Some  are 
much  larger  than  others,  and 
are   fomid   especially  in  the 


Kg.  25.  —  Bamifed  pigment  -  cells, 
from 'the  tissue  of  the  choroid  coat 
of  tlie  eye.  X  350.  n,  cell  with 
pigment ;  b,  colom-less  fusifoim  cells. 
(Kiilliker.) 


sublingual  gland  of  the 


dog 


Fii 


and  guinea  pig  and  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testine. A  second  variety  of 
these  cells  called  plasma  cells 
(Waldeyer)  are  larger  than 
the  amoeboid  cells,  apparently 
granular,  less  active  in  their 
movements.  They  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  the  inter- 
muscular septa,  in  the  mucous 
and  submucous  coats  of  the 
intestine,  in  lymphatic  glands, 
and  in  the  omentum. 

Intercellular  Substance. 

— This  may  be  Jibrillar,  as  in  the  fibi'ous  tissues  and  certain 
varieties  of  cartilage  ;  or  homogeneous,  as  in  hyaline  cartilage. 

n  2 


26.  —  Flat,  jnpmcnted,  brniiclied,  cnn- 
iieclive-lissue  cells  from  the  sheath  of  a 
large  blood-vessel  of  frog's  mesentery : 
the  pigment  is  not  distrihuted  unifoi-mly 
thi-ough  the  substance  of  the  larger  cell, 
consequently  some  parts  of  the  cell  look 
blacker  than  others  (uncontmctcd  state). 
In  the  two  sm.aller  cells  most  of  the  pig- 
ment is  -withdrawn  into  the  ceU-body,  so 
that  they  appear  snmller,  blacker,  and 
less  branched.  X  350.  (Klein  and  Noble 
Smith.) 
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Fig.  27 


The  fibres  composing  the  former  arc  of  two.  kinds— («.)  AVhite 
fibres,    (h.)  Yellow  elastic  fibres. 

(a.)  WJiiie  Fibres.— Thene  are  an-anged  parallel  to  each  other 
in  wavy  bundles  of  various  sizes  :  such  bundles  may  either  have 

a  parallel  arrangement  (fig.  27),  or 
may  produce  quite  a  felted  texture 
by  their  interlacement.    The  indi- 
vidual fibres  composing  these  fasci- 
culi are  homogeneous,  unbranched, 
and  of  the  same  diameter  through- 
out.   They  can  readily  be  isolated 
by  macerating  a  portion  of  white 
fibrous  tissue  {e.g.,  a  small  piece  of 
tendou)  for  a  short  time  in  lime, 
or  baryta-water,  or  in  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  or  potassium  perman- 
ganate :   these  reagents  possessing 
the    power  of   dissolving  the  ce- 
menting    interfibrillar  substance 
(which    is    nearly    allied   to  syu- 
tonin),  and  thus  separating  the  fibres  from  each  other. 

(&.)  Telloiv  Elastic  Fibres  (fig.  28)  are  of  all  sizes,  from  ex- 
cessively fine   fibrils  up  to  fibres 
of  considerable  thickness  :  they  are 
distinguished    from    white  fibres 
by     the   following    characters  :— 
(i.)  Their   great    power    of  re- 
.  sistance    even    to    the  prolonged 
action   of  chemical  reageuts,  e.g., 
Caustic  Soda,  Acetic  Acid,  &c.  (2.) 
Their  well-defined   outlines.  (3.) 
Their  great  tendency  to  branch  and 
form    networks    by  anastomosis. 
(4.)  They  veiy  often  have  a  twisted 
corkscrew-like  appearance,  and  their 
free  ends  usually  curl  up.   (5.)  They 
are  of  a  yellowish  tint  and  very 

Fif?  a.—KUislic  fihresirora.iho\isa.-  clastiC. 
menta  subfiava.  x  200.  (Sliaii)ey.) 


,  Fibrous  tissue  nf 

cornea,  shomng  bundles 
of  fibres  with  a  few  scat- 
tered f usifoi-m  cells  lying 
in  the  inter-fasciculai' 
spaces.  X  400.  (Klein 
and  Koble  Smith.) 
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Varieties  of  Connective  Tissue. 

I.  Fibrous  Connective  Tissues. 
A. — Chief  Forms. — {a:)  Areolar  Tissue. 

Distribution. — This  variety  has  a  very  wide  distribution,  and 
coustitutes  the  subcutaneous,  subserous  and  submucous  tissue.  It 
is  found  in  the  mucous  membranes,  in  the  triie  skin,,  in  the  outer 
sheaths  of  the  blood-vessels.  It  forms  sheaths  for  muscles,  nerves, 
glands,  and  the  internal  organs,  and,  penetrating  into  their  interior, 
supports  and  connects  the  finest  parts. 

Structure. — To  the  naked  eye  it  appears,  when  stretched  out, 
as  a  fleecy,  white,  and  soft  meshwork  of  fine  fibrils,  with  here 
and  there  wider  films  joining  in   it,   the  whole   tissue  being 
evidently    elastic.     The    openness    of    the    meshwork  varies 
with  the  locality  from  which  the  specimen  is  taken.     On  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid  the  tissue  swells  up,  and  becomes  gela- 
tinous in  appearance.    Under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to  be 
made  up  of  fine  white  fibres,  which  interlace  in  a  most  irregular 
manner,  together  with  a  variable  number  of  elastic  fibres.  These 
latter  resist  the  action  of  acetic  acid  as  above  mentioned,  so  that 
when  this  reagent  is  added  to  a  specimen  of  a^-eolar  tissue, 
although  the  white  fibres  swell  up  and  become  homogeneous, 
certain  elastic  fibres  may  still  be   seen   arranged  in  variovis 
directions,  sometimes  even  appearing  to   pass  in  a  more  or 
less  circular  or  in  a  spiral  manner  round   a   small   mass  of 
the  gelatinous  mass  of  changed  white  fibres.    The  cells  of  the 
tissue  are   atranged   in  no  very  regular   manner,  being  con- 
tained in  the  spaces  (areolfe)  between  the  fibres.     They  com- 
municate, however,  with  one  another  by  their  T3ranched  pro- 
cesses, and  also  apparently  with  the  cells  forming  the  walls  of 
the  capillary  blood-vessels  in  their  neiglibourhood,  connecting 
together  the  fibrils  in  a  cei*tain  amount  of  albuminous  cement 
siibstance. 

(b.)  White  Fibrous  Tissue. 

Distribution. — Typically  in  tendon ;  in  ligaments,  in  the  peri- 
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osteum  and  perichondrium,  the  dura  mater,  the  pericardium,  the 
sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye,  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  testicle  ;  in  the 
fasciae  and  aponeurosis  of  muscles,  and  in  the  sheaths  of  lymphatic 
glands. 

Structure. — To  the  naked  eye,  tendons  and  many  of  the  fibrous 
membranes,  when  in  a  fresh  state,  present  fvn  appearance  as  of 

watered  silk.    This  is  due 
to  the  arraiigement  of  the 
fibres    in    wavy  parallel 
bundles.     Under  the  mi- 
croscope, the  tissue  appears 
to  consist  of  long,  often 
parallel,  wavy  bundles  of 
fibres   of  different  sizes. 
Sometimes  the  fibres  inter- 
sect each  other.   The  cells 
in  tendoijs  are  arranged  in 
long  chains  in  the  ground 
substance  separating  the 
bundles  of  fibres,  and  are 
more    or    less  regularly 
quadrilateral   with  large 
round  nuclei  containing  nucleoli,  which  are  generally  placed  so  as 
to  be  contiguous  in  two  cells.    The  cells  consist  of  a  body,  which 
is  thick,  from  which  processes  pass  in  various  directions  into,  and 
partially  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  bundles  of  fibres.  The 
rows  of  cells  are  separated  from  one  another  by  lines  of  cement 
substance.    The  cell  spaces  can  be  brought  into  view  by  silver 
nitrate.    The  cells  are  generally  marked  by  one  or  more  lines  or 
stripes  when  viewed  longitudinally.    This  appearance  is  really 
produced  by  the  laminar  extension  either  projecting  upwards  or 
downwards. 

(c.)  Yellow  Elastic  Tissue. 

DistHbution.—ln  the  ligamentum  nuchec  of  the  ox,  horee, 
and  many  other  animals  ;  in  the  ligamenta  subflava  of 
man;  in  the  arteries,  constituting  the  fenestrated  coat  of 
Henle  ;  in  veins  ;  in  the  limgs  and  trachea ;  in  the  stylo-hyoid, 
thyro-hyoid,  and  crico-thyroid  ligaments;  in  the  true  vocal 
cords. 


Fig.  29. — Caudal  tendon  of  young  rat,  showing  the 
arrangement,  form,  and  structure  of  the  tendon 
cells.    X  300.  (Klein.) 
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Stnictwe.  —Elastic  tissue  occurs  in  various  forms,  from  a  struc- 
tureless, elastic  membrane  to  a  tissue  whose  chief  constituents 
are  bundles  of  elastic  fibres  crossing  each  other  at  different  angles  : 
these  varieties  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

(«.)  Fine  elastic  fibrils,  which  branch  and  anastomose  to  form  a 
network :  this  variety  of  elastic  tissue  occurs  chiefly  in  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes,  in  siibcutane- 
ous  and  submucous  tissue,  in  the  lungs 
and  tme  vocal  cords. 

ih.)  Thick  fibres,  sometimes  cylindri- 
cal, sometimes  flattened  like  tape,  which 
branch  and  form  a  network  :  these  are 
seen  most  tj-pically  in  the  ligamenta 
subflava  and  also  in  the  ligamentum 
nuchce  of  such  animals  as  the  ox  and 
horse,  in  which  it  is  largely  developed. 

(c.)  Elastic  membranes  wnth  perfora- 
tions, e.g.,  Henle's  fenestrated  mem- 
brane :  this  variety  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  arteries  and  veins. 

(cZ.)  Continuous,  homogeneous  elastic 
membranes,  e.g.,  Bo-\\-man's  anterior  elas- 
tic lamina,  and  Descemet's  posterior 
elastic  lamina,  both  in  the  cornea. 

A  certain  niimber  of  flat  connective 
tissue  cells  are  found  in  the  ground 
substance  between  the  elastic  fibres  constituting  this  vai-iety  of 
connective  tissue. 

B. — Special  Forms. — (a.)  Gelatinous  Tissue. 

Distribution. — Gelatinous  connective  tissue  forms  the  chief  part 
of  the  bodies  of  jelly  fish ;  it  is  found  in  many  'parts  of  the 
human  embiyo,  but  remains  in  the  adidt  only  in-  the  vitreous 
humom-  of  the  eye.  It  may  be  best  seen  in  the  last-named  situa- 
tion, in  the  "  Whartonian  jelly  "  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and  in 
the  enamel  organ  of  developing  teeth. 

Structure. — It  consists  of  cells,  which  in  the  vitreous  humour 
are  rounded,  and  in  the  jelly  of  the  enamel  organ  are  stellate, 
imbedded  in  a  soft  jelly-like  intcr-cellular  substance  which  foi'ms 


Fig.  30. — Transverse  section  of  teti' 
don  from  a  cross  section  of  the 
taU  of  a  rabbit,  showing  sheath, 
fibrous  septa,  and  branched  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles.  The 
spaces  left  white  in  the  drawing- 
represent  the  tendinous  fibres 
in  transverse  section.     X  250. 

(Klein.) 
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the  bulk  of  the  tissue,  and  which  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  mucin.     In  the  umbilical  cord,  that  part  of  the 

jelly  immediately  .  surround- 
ing the  stellate  cells  shows 
marks  of  obscure  fibrillation. 
(b.)  Adenoid  or  Retiform. 
Distribution. — It  composes 
the  stroma  of  the  spleen  and 
lymphatic  glands,  and  is 
found  also  in  the  thymus,  in 
the  tonsils,  in  the  follicular 
glands  of  the  tongue,  in 
Peyer's  patches  and  in  the 
solitary  glands  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  in  the  mucous 
membranes  generally. 

Stricture.  —  Adenoid  or 


Fig.  ii— Tissue  of  the  jellu  of  Wharton  from 
umbilical  cord,  a,  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles; 5,  fasciculi  of  connective  tissue  ; 
c,  spherical  formative  cells.  (Frey.) 


retifoi-m  tissue  consists  of  a  very  delicate  network  of  minute  fibrils, 
formed  originally  by  the  union  of  processes  of  branched  connective- 


Wo-  «  —Part  of  a  section  of  o.  lymphatic  ahu,d,  from  which  thecorpusclesliave  been  for  the 
^'  ^most  part  removed,  showin/the  aclenoid  reticulum.    (Klem  and  Noble  Smith.) 

tissue  corpuscles  the  nuclei  of  whicli,  however,  are  visible  only 
during  the  early  periods  of  development  of  the  tissue  (fig.  32). 
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The  nuclei  found  on  the  fibrillar  meshwork  do  not  form  an 
essential  part  of  it.  The  fibrils  are  neither  white  fibrous  nor 
elastic  tissue,  as  they  are  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  although 
readily  soluble  in  hot  alkaline  solutions. 

(c.)  Neuroglia. — This  tissue  forms  the  support  of  the  Nervous 
elements  in  the  Brain  and  Spinal  cord.  It  consists  of  a  very  fine 
meshwork  of  fibrils,  said  to  be  elastic,  and  with  nucleated  plates 
which  constitute  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  imbedded  in  it. 

Development  of  Fibrous  Tissues. — In  the  embryo  the 
place  of  the  fibrous  tissues  is  at  first  occupied  by  a  mass  of 
roimdish  cells,  derived  from  the  "  mesoblast." 

These  develop  either  into  a  network  of  branched  cells,  or  into 
groups  of  fusiform  cells  (fig.  33). 


Fig.  33. — Porlioit  of  submucous  tissue  of  t/ravkl  utcnis  of  smv.    a,  branched  cells,  more  or 
less  spindle-shaped ;  6,  bundles  of  connective  tissue.  (Klein.) 

The  cells  are  imbedded  in  a  semi-fluid  albuminous  substance 
derived  either  from  the  cells  themselves  or  from  the  neighbouring- 
blood-vessels  ;  this  aftenvards  fonns  the  cement  substance.  In  it 
fibres  are  developed,  either  by  part  of  the  cells  becoming  fibrils,  the 
others  remaining  as  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  or  by  the  fibrils 
being  developed  from  the  outside  layers  of  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cells,  which  grow  up  again  to  their  original  size  and  remain  im- 
bedded among  the  fibres.  This  process  gives  rise  to  fibres  arranged 
in  the  one  case  in  iutciiacing  networks  (areolar  tissue),  in  the 
other  in  parallel  bundles  (white  fibrous  tissue).  In  the  mature 
forms  of  purely  fibrous  tissue  not  only  the  remnants  of  the  cell- 
substance,  but  even  the  nuclei  may  disappear.  The  embryonic 
tissue,  from  which  elastic  fibres  arc  developed,  is  composed  of  fusi- 
form cells,  and  a  structureless  intercellular  substance  by  the 
gradual  fibrillation  of  which  elastic  fibres  are  formed.    The  fusi- 
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form  cells  dwindle  in  size  and  eventually  disappear  so  completely 
that  in  mature  elastic  tissue  hardly  a  trace  of  them  is  to  be 
found  :  meanwhile  the  clastic  fibres  steadily  increase  in  size. 

Another  theory  of  the  development  of  the  connective-tissue  fibrils 
svipposes  that  they  arise  from  deposits  in  the  intercellalar  substance 
and  not  from  the  cells  themselves ;  these  deposits,  in  the  case  of 
elastic  fibres,  appearing  first  of  all  in  the  form  of  rows  of  gi-anules, 
which,  joining  together,  form  long  fibrils.  It  seems  probable  that 
even  if  this  view  be  correct,  the  cells  themselves  have  a  consider- 
able influence  in  the  production  of  the  deposits  outside  them. 

Functions  of  Areolar  and  Fibrous  Tissue.— The  main 
function  of  connective  tissue  is  mechanical  rather  than  vital :  it 
fulfils  the  subsidiary  but  important  use  of  supporting  and  connect- 
ing the  various  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body. 

In  glands  the  trabecute  of  connective  tissue  form  an  interstitial 
framework  in  which  the  parenchyma  or  secreting  gland-tissue  is 
lodged:  in  muscles  and  nerves  the  septa  of  connective  tissue 
support  the  bundles  of  fibres,  which-  form  the  essential  part  of 
the  structure. 

Elastic  tissue,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  has  other  important 
uses  :  these,  again,  are  mechanical  rather  than  vital.  Thus  the 
lio-amentum  nuchse  of  the  horse  or  ox  acts  very  much  as  an 
India-rubber  band  in  the  same  position  would.  It  maintains  the 
head  in  a  proper  position  without  any  muscular  exertion;  and 
when  the  head  has  been  lowered  by  the  action  of  the  flexor  mus- 
cles of  the  neck,  and  the  ligamentum  nuchce  thus  stretched,  the 
head  is  brought  up  again  to  its  normal  position  by  the  relaxation 
of  the  flexor  muscles  which  allows  the  elasticity  of  the  ligamentum 
nuchEe  to  come  again  into  play. 

(d.)  Adi2Mse  Tissue. 

mstrihution.-lri  almost  all  regions  of  the  human  body  a  larger 
or  smaller  quantity  of  adipose  or  fatty  tissue  is  present ;  the  chief 
exceptions  being  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  eyehds,  penis,  and 
scrotum,  the  nympha^,  and  the  cavity  of  the  cranium.  Adipose 
tmue  is  also  absent  from  the  substance  of  many  organs,  a.  the 

luno-s.  liver,  and  others.  _  . 

Fatty  matter,  not  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  ttssue  is  also 
widely  present  in  the  body,  e.g.,  in  the  Hver  andbram,  and  m  the 
blood  and  chyle. 
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Adipose  tissue  is  almost  always  found  seated  in  areolar  tissue, 
aud  forms  in  its  meshes  little  masses  of  unequal  size  and  irregiUar 
shape,  to  which  tlie  term  lohvles  is  commonly  applied. 

Structure. — Under  the  microscope  adipose  tissue  is  foimd  to 
consist  essentially  of  little  vesicles  or  cells  which  present  dark, 
sharplj^-defined  edges  when  viewed  with  transmitted  light  :  they 
are  about  jrg^j  or  of  ah  inch  in  diameter,  each  composed  of  a 
structm-eless  and  coloiu'less  membrane 
or  bag,  filled  with  fatty  matter,  which 
is  liquid  during  life,  but  in  part  soli- 
dified after  death  (fig.  34).  A  nucleus 
is  always  present  in  some  part  or  other 
of  the  cell-wall,  but  \n  the  ordinary 
condition  of  the  cell  it  is  not  easily 
or  always  visible. 

This  membrane  and  the  nucleus  can 
generally  be   brought  into   view  by 

J    .    .  ..  .,  1         ,-11       yig.  u.— Ordinary  fat-cells  of  a 

Stammg  the    tissue  :    it    can     be    still  /„(  u-act  in  the  omentum  of 

more    satisfactorily   demonstrated   by  ^-^^""'^ 
extracting  the  contents  of  the  fat-cells 

with  ether,  when  the  shranken,  shrivelled  membranes  remain 
behind.  By  mutual  pressure,  fat-cells  come  to  assume  a  polyhedral 
figure  (fig.  35). 


Fig.  35. — Group  of  fat-cdls  (re)  with  capillanj  vessels  (c).    (Noble  Smith.) 

The  ultimate  cells  are  held  together  by  capillary  blood-vessels 
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(fig-  35)  >  wliile  the  little  clusters  thus  formed  are.  grouped  into 
small  masses,  and  held  so,  in  most  cases,  by  areolar  tissue. 


(Todd  and  Bowman.) 

The  oily  matter  contained  in  the  cells  is  composed  chiefly  of 
the  compounds  of  fatty  acids  with  glycerin,  which  are  named 
olein,  stearin,  and  jialmitin. 

Development  of  Adipose  Tissue. -Fat-cells  are  developed 
from  connective-tissue  corpuscles  ;  in  the  infra-orbital  connective- 
tissue  cells  may  be  found  exhibiting  every  intermediate  gradation 
between  an  ordinary  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscle  and  a 
mature  fat-cell.  The  process  of  development  is  as  foUows  :  a  few 
small  drops  of  oil  make  their  appearance  in  the  protoplasm :  by 
their  confluence  a  larger  drop  is  produced  (fig.  37)  =  this  gradually 
mcreases  in  size  at  the  expense  of  the  original  protoplasm  of  the 
cell  which  becomes  correspondingly  diminished  in  quantity  till  in 
the'mature  cell  it  only  forms  a  thin  crescentic  film,  closely  pressed 
against  the  cell-wall,  and  with  a  nucleus  imbedded  in  its  substance 

^'undl-Tertah!"  circumstances  this  process  may  be  reversed  and 
fat-cells  may  be  changed  back  into  comiective-tissue  coiiniscles. 
(Kolliker,  Virchow.) 
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Vessels  and  Ner-ves.—k  large  number  of  blood-vessels  are  found 
in  adipose  tissue,  which  subdivide  until  each  lobule  of  fat  contains 
a  fine  meshwork  of  capillaries  eusheathing  each  individual  fat- 


pi„  ,7  —A  Inhnle  of  developing  adipose  tissue  from  an  eight  months'  foetus,  a.  Sphe- 
"ncalor,  from  press<xre,  polyhedral  cells  with  large  central  nucleus,  suiTounded  by  a 
finely  reticulated  substance  staining  unifoi-mly  with  hiematoxylin.  b.  Suuilar  cells 
with  spaces  from  which  the  fat  has  been  removed  by  oil  of  cloves,  c.  Similar  cells 
showing  how  the  nucleus  with  enclosing  protoplasm  is  being  pressed  towards  peri- 
phery, d.  Nucleus  of  endothelium  of  investing  capillaries.  (McCarthy.)  Drawn  by 
Treves. 


38. — Branched  connective-tissue  coipuscles,  developing  into  fnt-cells.  (Klein.) 

globule.  Although  nerve  fibres  pass  through  the  tissue,  no  nerves 
have  been  demonstrated  to  tei-niinatc  in  it. 

The  Uses  of  Adipose  Tissue. — Among  the  uses  of  adipose 
tissue,  these  arc  the  chief: — 
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«.  It  serves  as  a  store  of  combustible  matter  which  may  be  re- 
absorbed into  the  blood  when  occasion  requires,  and,  being  burnt, 
may  help  to  preserve  the  heat  of  the  body. 

h.  That  part  of  the  fiit  wliich  is  situate  beneath  the  skin  must, 
by  its  want  of  conducting  power,  assist  in  preventing  undue  waste 
of  the  heat  of  the  body  by  escape  from  the  siirface. 

c.  As  a  packing  material,  fat  serves  very  admirably  to  fill  up 
spaces,  to  form  a  soft  and  yielding  yet  elastic  material  wherewith 
to  wrap  tender  and  delicate  structures,  or  form  a  bed  with  like 
qualities  on  which  such  structures  may  lie,  not  endangered  by 
pressure. 

As  good  examples  of  situations  in  which  fat  serves  such  pui-poses 
may  be  mentioned  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  the  orbits. 

d.  In  the  long  bones,  fatty  tissue,  in  the  form  known  as  yellow 
marrow,  fills  the  medullary  canal,  and  siippoi-ts  the  small  blood- 
vessels which  are  distributed  from  it  to  the  inner  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bone. 

II.  Cartilage. 

Cartilage  or  gristle  exists  in  three  different  forms  in  the  human 
body,  viz.,  i.  Hyaline  cartilage,  2,  Yelloio  elastic-cartilage,  and 
3,  White  fihro-cartilage. 

Structtire  of  CartHage— All  kinds  of  cartilage  are  composed  of 
cells  imbedded  in  a  substance  called  the  matrix  :  and  the  apparent 
differences  of  structure  met  with  in  the  various  kinds  of  cartilage 
are  more  due  to  differences  in  the  character  of  the  matrix  than 
of  the  cells.  Among  the  latter,  however,  there  is  also  consider- 
able diversity  of  form  and  size. 

With  the^exceptiou  of  the  articular  variety,  cartilage  is  invested 
by  a  thin  but  tough  fii-m  fibrous  membrane  called  the  _?)eTO/iO)i- 
drium.  On  the  surface  of  the  articular  cartilage  of  the  fostus,  the 
perichondrixim  is  represented  by  a  film  of  epithelium  ;  but  this  is 
gradually  worn  away  lip  to  the  margin  of  the  articular  smfaces, 
when  by  use  the  parts  begin  to  suflcr  friction. 

Nerves  are  probably  not  supplied  to  any  variety  of  cartilage. 
I.  Hyaline  Cartilage. 

mstrihution.—T\n^  variety  of  cartilage  is  met  with  largely 
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ill  the  human  body — investing  the 
and  foi-niing  the  costal  cartilages, 
those  of  the  larynx  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  epiglottis  and  coruicula 
laryngis.  The  cartilages  of  the 
trachea  and  bronchi  are  also  hyaline. 

Structure. — Like  other  cartilages 
it  is  composed  of  cells  imbedded 
in  a  matrix.  The  cells,  which  con- 
tain a  nucleus  with  nucleoli,  are 
iiTCgular  in  shape,  and  generally 
grouped^  together  in  patches  (fig. 
39).  The  patches  are  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  placed  at 
unequal  distances  apart.  They 
generally  appear  flattened  near  the 
free  siu-face  of  the  mass  of  cartilage 
in  which  they  are  placed,  and  more 
or  less  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
in  the  more-dceply  seated  portions. 

The  matrix  of  hyaline  cartilage 


articular  ends  of  bones, 
the   nasal   cartilages,  and 


'I 


3 


Fig".  39.  —  Ordinary  hyaline  cavtilaijt: 
from  trachea  of  a  child.  The  car- 
tilage cells  are  enclosed  singly  or  in 
paii-s  in  a  capsule  of  hyaline  sub- 
stance. X  150  diams.  (Klein  and 
Noble  Smith.) 


has  a  dimly  granular  ap- 


pearance like  that  of  ground  glass,  and  in  man  and  the  higher 


Fig.  40. — Fresh  cartilayc  from  the  Triton,    (A.  RoUett.) 


I  animals  has  no  apparent  structure.    In  some  cartilages  of  the 
frog,  however,  even  when  examined   in  the  fresh  state,  it  is 
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seen  to  be  mapped  out  into  polygonal  blocks  or  cell-territories, 
each  containing  a  cell  in  the  centre,  and  representing  what  is 
generally  called  the  capsule  of  the  cartilage  cells  (fig.  40).  Hya- 
line cartilage  in  man  has  really  the  same  strvictnre,  which  can  be 
demonstrated  by  the  use  of  certain  reagents.  If  a  piece  of  human 
hyaline  cartilage  be  macerated  for  a  long  time  in  dilute  acid  or  in 
hot  water  95°— 113°  F.  (35°  to  45°  C.),  the  matrix,  which  pre- 
viously appeared  quite  homogeneous,  is  found  to  be  resolved  into 
a  number  of  concentric  lamellse,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion, 
arranged  round  each  cell  or  group  of  cells.  It  is  thus  shown  to 
consist  of  nothing  but  a  number  of  large  systems  of  capsules 
which  have  become  fused  with  one  another. 

The  cavities  in  the  matrix  in  which  the  cells  lie  are  connected 
together  by  a  series  of  branching  canals,  very  much  resembling 
those  in  the  cornea  :  through  these  canals  fluids  may  make  their 
Avay  into  the  depths  of  the  tissue. 
"  In  the  hyaline  cartilage  of  the  ribs,  the  cells  are  mostly  larger 
than  in  the  articular  variety,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
development  of  fibres  in  the  matrix.  The  costal  cartilages  also 
frequently  become  calcified  in  old  age,  as  also  do  some  of  those  of 
the  larynx.    Fat-globides  may  also  be  seen  in  many  cartilages. 

In  articular  cartilage  the  cells   are   smaller,  and  arranged 
vertically  in  narrow  lines  like  strings  of  beads. 

Temporary  Cartilage.— In  the  foetus,  cartilage  is  the  mate- 
rial of  which  the  bones  are  first  constructed;  the  "model"  of 
each  bone  being  laid  down,  so  to  speak,  in  this  substance.  In 
such  cases  the  cartilage  is  termed  temjmj.  It  closely  resembles 
the  ordinary  hyaline ^ kind ;  the  cells,  however,  are  not  grouped^ 
t'ogether  after  the  fashion  just  described,  but  are  more  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  the  matrix. 

A  variety  of  temporary  hyaline  cartilage  which  has  scarcely  any 
matrix  is  found  in  the  human  subject  only  in  early  foetal  life, 
when  it  constitutes  the  chorda  dorsalis. 

Nutrition  of  Cartilage.  —  Hyaline  cartilage  is  reckoned 
amono-  the  so-called  non-vasadar  structures,  no  blood-vessels  bemg 
suppHed  directly  to  its  own  substance;  it  is  nourished  by  those 
of  the  bone  beneath.  When  hyaline  cartilage  is  in  thicker  masses, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  a  few  blood-vessels 
.  traverse  its  substance.    The  distinction,  however,  between  all 
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so-called  vascular  aud  non-vascular  parts,  is  at  the  best  a  veiy 
ai'tificial  one. 

2.  Yellow  Elastic  Cartilage. 

Bisti'ihution. — lu  the  external  ear,  in  the  epiglottis  and  cornicula 
laryngis,  and  in  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Structure. — The  cells  are  rounded  or  oval,  with  well-marked 
nuclei  and  micleoli  (fig.  41).  The  matrix  in  which  they  are  seated 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
fine  elastic  fibres,  which  form  an 
intricate  interlacement  about  the 
cells,  and  in  their  general  charac- 
ters are  allied  to  the  yellow 
variety  of  fibrous  tissue  :  a  small 
and  variable  quantity  of  hyaline 
intercellular  substance  is  also 
usually  present. 

A  variety  of  elastic  cartilage,  ^.  ^,,_scciion  of  tke  epioiouis.  (Baiy.) 
sometimes  called  cellular,  may  be 

obtained  from  the  external  ear  of  rats,  mice,  or  other  small  mam- 
mals. It  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  cells  (hence  the  name), 
which  are  packed  very  closely,  with  little  or  no  matrix.  "When 
present  the  matrix  consists  of  very  fine  fibres,  which  twine  about 
the  cells  in  various  du-ections  and  enclose  them  in  a  kind  of 
network. 


Yig.  Ai.—  Traimvme  suction  throunh  the  intervertebral  cartilruje  of  tail  of.  mouse,  showing 
liiinellicof  fibrous  tissue  with  eartilRge  cells  aiTanged 'in  rows  between  them.  The 
cells  are  seen  in  profile,  and  being  flattened,  appear  staff-shaped.  Each  cell  lies  in  a 
capsule.    X  350.   (Kleinand  Noble  Smith.) 

3.  White  Fibre- Cartilage. 

Distribution. — The  different  situations  in  which  white  fibro-carti- 
lage  is  found  have  given  rise  to  the  following  classification  : — 

I.  Inter-articular  fibro-cartilagc,  e.f/.,  the  semilunar  cartilages  of 
the  knee-joint. 
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2.  Circumferential  or  marginal,  as  on  the  edges  of  the  aceta- 
bulum and  glenoid  cavity. 

3.  Connecting,  e.g.,  the  inter-vertebral  fibro-cartilages. 

4.  In  the  sheaths  of  tendons,  and  sometimes  in  their  substance. 
In  the  latter  situation,  the  nodule  of  fibro-cartilage  is  called  a 
sesamoid  fibro-cartilage,  of  which  a  specimen  may  be  found  m  the 
tendon  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  in  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  usually 
in  the  neighbouring  tendon  of  the  peroneus  longus. 

Structure.-muU  fibro-cartilage  (fig.  43),  ^vhich  is  much  moi;e 
vvidely  distributed  throughout  the  body  than  the  foregomg  kmd, 

is  composed,  like  it,  of  cells 

)  -  •  '  '  -s  Tai^"t 


entirely  of  fibres  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  white  fibrous 


3  tissue. 
,  i         InthisMndof  fibro-cartdage 

I     it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  great 
part   of  its  mass  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  fibres,  and 
l^^^  '^'"^     deriving  the  name  of  cartilage 

illilllllllilllilillllBillliiilllilliaillto  only -from  the  fact  that  m  an- 

.  t        other  portion,  contmuous  witli 
it,  cartilage  ceUs  may  be  pretty 

freely  distributed. 

^  «    j--io,ra     rnrtilao-e  not  only  represents  in 
Functions  of  Cartilage.— (^aituaoO  nu^      j     i-  , 

thfLtus  the  which  »e  to  be  ^"-^(^l-™^ --t^ 
but  .IBO  oifera  alirm,  but  more  o.  less  J;dd.u8,  f.a>«e™>k  to 
certain  part,  in  the  developed  bcKlj,  possessmg  '''^ 

""vrtihea"  r'nt:arutiot::.e. 

.  ^.nro,en.ntJ^^^^^^ 

«--,^'"'"'te  tr  u^,  arJl  che.t  walls;  it  deepens  joint 
„e,ght,  as  XL    without  tmduly  restricting  the 

cavities,  as  m  the  acetaouium, 

movements  of  the  bones.  is  developed  out  of  an 

Development  of  Cartilage.  J^'^^.^  -         ^^^^U     ^^tity  of 
embryonal  tissue,  consisting  of  cells  ^Mth  a  vciy  s  . 
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intercellular  substance  :  the  cells  multiply  by  fission  within  the 
cell-capsules  (fig.  6) ;  while  the  capsule  of  the  parent  cell  becomes 
gradually  fused  with  the  suiTOunding  intercellular  substance.  A 
repetition  of  this  process  in  the  young  cells  causes  a  rapid  growth 
of  the  cartilage  by  the  multiplication  of  its  cellular  elements  and 
coiTesponding  increase  in  its  matrix. 

III.  Bone. 

Chemical  Composition. — Bone  is  composed  of  earthy  and 
aninud  matter  in  the  proportion  of  about  67  per  cent,  of  the 
foi-mer  to  33  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  The  earthy  matter  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate,  but  besides  there  is  a  small 
quantity  (about  11  of  the  67  per  cent.)  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
fluoride,  and  magnesium  phosphate. 

The  animal  matter  is  resolved  into  ^itin  by  boiling. 

The  earthy  and  animal  constitrients  of  bone  are  so  intimately 
blended  and  incoi-porated  the  one  with  the  other,  that  it  is  only 
by  chemical  action,  as,  for  instance,  by  heat  in  one  case  and  by  the 
action  of  acids  in  another,  that  they  can  be  separated.  Their 
close  union,  too,  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  by  acids 
the  earthy  matter  is  dissolved  out,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
animal  part  is  burnt  out,  the  shape  of  the  bone  is  alike  preserved. 

The  proportion  between  these  two  constituents  of  bone  varies  in 
different  bones  in  the  same  individual,  and  in  the  same  bone  at 
diSerent  ages. 

Structure. — To  the  naked  eye  there  appear  two  kinds  of  strac- 
ture  in  diff"erent  bones,  and  in  difl'ercnt  parts  of  the  same  bone, 
namely,  the  de7^e  or  compact,  and  the  spongy  or  cancelloics  tissue. 

Thus,  in  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  long  bone,  as  the 
humeras  or  femur,  the  articular  extremities  are  found  capped  on 
thou-  surface  by  a  thin  shell  of  compact  bone,  Avhile  their  interior 
is  made  up  of  the  spougy  or  cancellous  tiss\;e.  The  shaft,  on  the 
other  liand,  is  formed  almost  entirely  of  a  thick  layer  of  the  compact 
bone,  and  this  sun-ounds  a  central  canal,  the  medullary  cavity — sq 
called  from  its  containing  the  medulla  or  marrow. 

In  the  flat  bones,  as  tlic  parietal  bone  or  the  scapula,  one  layer 
of  the  cancellous  structure  lies  between  two  layers  of  the  compact 
tissue,  and  in  the  short  and  irregular  bones,  as  those  of  the  carpus 
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and  tarms,  the  oancelloi;s  tissue  alone  fills  the  interior,  while  a 
thin  shell  of  compact  bone  fonns  the  outside. 

Marrow —There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  marx'ow— the  red 

and  yelloio. 

Bed  marrow  is  that  variety  which  occupies  the  spaces  in  the 
cancellous  tissue  ;  it  is  highly  vascular,  and  thus  maintains  the 


nutrition  of  the  spongy  bone,  the  interstices  of  which  it  fills.  It 
contains  a  few  fat-cells  and  a  large  number  of  marrow-cells,  many 
of  which  are  undistinguishable  from  lymphoid  corpuscles,  and  has 
for  a  basis  a  small  amount  of  fibrous  tissue.  Among  the  cells  are 
some  nucleated  cells  of  very  much  the  same  tint  as  coloured 
blood-corpuscles.  There  are  also  a  few  large  cells  with  many 
nuclei,  termed  "  giant-cells  "  (myeloplaxes),  which  ai-e  derived  from 
over-growth  of  the  ordinary  marrow-cells  (fig.  44)- 

Yellow  marrow  fills  the  mediiUary  cavity  of  long  bones,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  fat-cells  with  numerous  blood-vessels  ;  many  ot 
its  cells  also  are  in  every  respect  similar  to  Ijnnphoid  corpuscles. 

From  ttese  marrow-cells,  especially  those  of  the  red  marrow  ai^ 
derived,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  large  quantities  of  red  blood- 

'Terfos'ieum  and  Nutrient  Blood-vessels -The  surfaces  of 
bones,  except  the  part   covered  with  articular  cartilage,  ai 
clothed  by  a  tough,  fibrous  membrane,  the  perwstmm  ;  and  it 
is  from  the  blood-vessels  which  are  distributed  in  this  mem- 
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brane,  that  the  bones,  especially  their  more  compact  tissue,  are 
in  great  part  supplied  with  nourishment, — minute  branches  from 
the  periosteal  vessels  entering  the  little  foramina  on  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  and  finding  their  way  to  the  Haversian  canals,  to  be 
inunediately  described.  The  long  bones  are  supplied  also  by  a 
proper  nutrient  artery  which,  entering  at  some  part  of  the  shaft 
so  as  to  reach  the  medullary  canal,  breaks  up  into  branches  for 
the  supply  of  the  marrow,  from  which  again  small  vessels  are  distri- 
buted to  the  interior  of  the  bone.  Other  small  blood-vessels  pierce 
the  articular  extremities  for  the  supply  of  the  cancellous  tissue. 

Microscopic  Structure  of  Bone. — Notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ferences of  arrangement  just  mentioned,  the  structure  of  all  bone 
is  found  under  the  microscope  to  be  essentially  the  same. 

Examined  with  a  rather  high  power  its  substance  is  found  to 
contain  a  multitude  of  little  irregular  spaces,  approximately 


^'S-  ^S'—Tmnimrrse  srclion  of  compact  honij  tissue  (of  humeiiis).  Thi-ee  of  the  Haversian 
cana  s  are  seen,  witli  thuir  concentric  i-ing-s ;  also  the  coi-puseles  or  lacuufE,  with  the 
caniUicuh  extencling  from  them  across  the  direction  of  the  lamellre.  The  Haversian 
anorturcs  hafl  got  Ullecl  with  dehris  in  piinding  down  the  section,  and  therefore  appear 
Wack  m  the  Hgiu-e,  w)iich  represents  the  object  as  viewed  witli  transmitted  light.  The 
naversian  systems  are  so  closely  packed  in  tliis  section,  that  scarcely  any  interstitial. 
lamcllfo  arc  visible,    x  150.  (Sharpey.) 

fiisifoi-m  in  shape,  called  lacunce,  with  very  minute  canals  or 
canalicuU,  as  they  are  termed,  leading  from  them,  and  anasto- 
mosing with  similar  little  prolongations  from  other  lacuntc  (fig.  45). 
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In  very  tliin  layers  of  bone,  no  otlier  canals  than  these  may  be 
visible  ;  but  on  making  a  transverse  section  of  the  compact  tissue 
as  of  a  long  bone,  e.g.,  the  humerus  or  ulna,  the  arrangement 
shown  in  fig.  45,  can  be  seen. 

The  bone  seems  mapped  out  into  small  circular  districts,  at  or 
about  the  centre  of  each  of  which  is  a  hole,  .and  around  this  an 
appearance  as  of  concentric  layers— the  lacunm  and  canaliculi 
following  the  same  concentric  plan  of  distribution  around  the 
small  hole  in  the  centre,  with  which,  indeed,  they  communicate. 

On  making  a  longitudinal  section,  the  central  holes  are  found 
to  be  simply  the  cut  extremities  of  small  canals  which  mn 


len-thwise  through  the  bone,  anastomosing  with  each  other  by 
lateral  branches  (fig.  46),  and  are  called  Haversian  canals,  after 
the  name  of  the  physician,  Clopton  Havers,  who  first  accurately 
described  them.  The  Haversian  canals,  the  average  diameter  of 
which  is-i-  of  an  inch,  contain  blood-vessels,  and  by  means  of 
^rem  bloodL  conveyed  to  all,  even  the  densest  parts  of  «^  bone  ; 
the  minute  canaliculi  and  laeunee  absorbing  nutrient  matter  from 
the  Haversian  blood-vessels,  and  conveying  it  still  more  intimately 
to  the  very  substance  of  the  bone  which  they  traverse. 
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The  blood-vessels  enter  the  Haversian  canals  both  from  without, 
by  traversing  the  small  holes  which  exist  on  the  surface  of  all 
bones  beneath  the  periosteum,  and  from  within  by  means  of  small 
channels  which  extend  from  the  medullary  cavity,  or  from  the 
cancellous  tissue.  The  arteries  and  veins  usually  occupy  separate 
cauals,  and  the  veins,  which  are  the  larger,  often  present,  at 
irregidar  intervals,  small  pouch-like  dilatations. 

The  lamnce  are  occupied  by  branched  cells  (bone-cells,  or  boue- 
corpuscles)  (fig.  47),  which 
very  closely  resemble  the 
ordinary  branched  connec- 
tive-tissue corpuscles ;  each 
of  these  little  masses  of 
protoplasm  ministering  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  bone 
immediately  surrounding  it, 
aud  one  lacunar  corpuscle 
communicatiiag  with  an- 
other, and  with  its  sui- 
rounding  district,  aud  with 
the  blood-vessels  of  the 
Haversian  canals,  by  means 
of  the  minute  streams  of 
fluid  nutrient  matter  which 

,  ,.  1^5.47. — Bom  corpuscles  with  their  processes  as 

occupy  tne  CanailCUil.  seen  in  a  thin  section  of  huioan  bone.  (KoUett.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  discription  that  bone  is  essentially  connective-tissue  impreg- 
nated with  lime  salts  :  it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  what 
may  be  tenned  typical  connective-tissue  such  as  the  substance  of 
the  cornea.  The  bone-coqjuscles  with  their  processes,  occupying 
the  lacuuEC  and  canaliculi,  correspond  exactly  to  the  cornea- 
corpuscles  lying  in  branched  spaces ;  while  the  finrely  fibrillated 
structure  of  the  bone-lamellce,  to  be  presently  described,  resembles 
the  fibrillated  substance  of  the  cornea  in  which  the  branching 
spaces  lie. 

Lamellse  of  Compact  Bone. — In  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone 
thi'ee  distinct  sets  of  lamclko  can  be  clearly  recognised. 

(i.)  General  or  fundamental  lanielke ;  which  ai'e  most  easily 
traceable  just  beneath  the  periosteum,  aud  around  the  medullary 
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cavity,  forming  around  the  latter  a  series  of  concentric  rings.  At 
a  little  distance  from  the  medullary  and  periosteal  surfaces  (in  the 

deeper  portions  of  the  bone)  they  are  more 
or  less  interrupted  by 

(2.)  Special  or  Haversian  lamellae,  which 
are  concentrically  arranged  around  the 
Haversian  canals  to  tlie  number  of  six  to 
eighteen  around  each. 

(3.)  Interstitial  lamella3,  which  connect 
the  systems  of  Haversian  lamellae,  filling 
the  spaces  between  them,  and  conse- 
quently attaining  their  greatest  develop- 
ment where  the  Haversian  systems  are 
few,  and  vice  versd. 

The  ultimate  structure  of  the  lamellce 
appears  to  be  reticular.  If  a  thin  film  be 
peeled  off  the  surface  of  a  bone,  from  which 
the  earthy  matter  has  been  removed  by 
acid,  and  examined  with  a  high  power  of 
the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  composed  of  a  finely  reticiUar 
stracture,  formed  apparently  of  very  slender  fibres  decussatmg 


Fig.  48. — Thin  layer  peeled  off 
from  a  softened  lone.  This 
figure,  wliich  is  intended  to 
represent  the  reticular 
structure  of  a  lamella,  gives 
a  better  idea  of  the  object 
when  held  rather  farther 
off  than  usual  from  the 
eye.    x  400.  (Shai-pey.) 


„    ,         <r  z-™,,,  a  decnldM  human  parietal  hone  at  some  dcjith  from 

SU^aSeTa^'^eenC-a^^^^  %ure.  (Alien 

Thomson.) 
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obliquely,  but  coalescing  at  the  points  of  intersection,  as  if  here 
the  fibres  were  fused  rather  than  woven  together  (fig.  48). 
(Shai-pey.) 

In  many  places  these  reticular  lamelte  are  perforated  by  taper- 
ing fibres  {Claviculi  of  Gagliardi),  resembling  in  character  the 
ordinary  white  or  rarely  tlie  elastic  fibrous  tissue,  which  bolt  the 
neighbouring  lamellte  together,  and  may  be  drawn  out  when  the 
latter  are  torn  asunder  (fig.  49).  These  perforating  fibres  originate 
from  ingrowing  processes  of  the  periosteum,  and  in  the  adult  still 
retain  their  connection  with  it. 

Development  of  Bone. — From  the  point  of  view  of  their 
development,  all  bones  may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes. 

(a.)  Those  which  are  ossified  directly  in  membrane,  e.g.,  the 
bones  forming  the  vault  of  the  skiill,  parietal,  frontal. 

(6.)  Those  whose  form,  previous  to  ossification,  is  laid  down  in 
hyaline  cartilage,  e.g.,  humerus,  femur. 

The  process  of  development,  pure  and  simple,  may  be  best 
studied  in  bones  which  are  not  preceded  by  cartilage — "  membrane- 
bones  "  {e.g.,  parietal) ;  and  withoiTt  a  knowledge  of  tlais  process 
(ossification  in  membrane),  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  much 
more  complex  series  of  clianges  through  which  such  a  stmcture  as 
the  cartilaginous  femm-  of  the  fretus  passes  in  its  transformation 
into  the  bony  femi^r  of  the  adult  (ossification  in  cartilage). 

Ossification  in  Membrane. — The  membrane  or  periosteum 
from  which  such  a  bone  as  the  parietal  is  developed  consists  of 
two  layers — an  external  fibrous,  and  an  internal  cellular  or  osteo- 
genetic. 

The  external  one  consists  of  ordinary  connective-tissue,  being 
composed  of  layers  of  fibrous  tissue  with  branched  connective- 
tissue  coi-puscles  here  and  there  between  the  bundles  of  fibres. 
The  internal  layer  consists  of  a  network  of  fine  fibrils  with  a  large 
number  of  nucleated  cells,  some  of  whicli  are  oval,  others  drawn 
out  into  a  long  branched  process,  and  others  branclied  :  it  is  more 
richly  supplied  with  caiMllarics  tlian  the  outer  layer.  The  rela- 
tively large  number  of  its  cellular  elements,  their  variability  in 
size  and  shape,  together  with  the  abundance  of  its  blood-vessels, 
clearly  mark  it  out  as  the  poi-tion  of  tlic  periosteum  which  is  im- 
mediately concerned  in  the  formation  of  bone. 

In  such  a  bone  as  the  parietal,  the  deposition  of  bony  matter, 
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whicli  is  preceded  by  increased  vascularity,  takes  place  in  radiat- 
ing spiculse,  starting  from  a  "  centre  of  ossification,"  and  shooting 
out  in  all  directions  towards  the  periphery ;  while  the  bone  in- 
creases in  thickness  by  the  deposition  of  successive  layers  beneath 
the  periosteum.  The  finely  fibrillar  network  of  the  deeper  or 
osteogenetic  layer  of  the  periosteum  becomes  transformed  into  bone- 
matrix  (the  minute  structure  of  which  has  beon  already  (p.  55) 
described  as  reticular),  and  its  cells  into  bone-corpuscles.  On  the 
young  bony  trabeculfe  thus  formed,  fresh  layers  of  cells  (osteo- 
blasts) from  the  osteogenetic  layer  are  developed  side  by  side, 


Fig.  50.—  OsteoUnsts  from  the  parietal  bone  of  a  human  embiyo,  thii-teen  weeks  old.  a , 
bony  septa  with  the  cells  of  the  laounffi  ;  J>,  layers  of  osteoblasia ;  c,  the  latter  in  tran- 
sition to  bone  coiiiuscles.  Highly  magnified.  (Gegeubaur.) 

lining  the  irregular  spaces  like  an  epithelium  (fig.  50,  h).  Lime- 
salts  are  deposited  in  the  circumferential  part  of  each  osteoblast, 
and  thtis  a  ring  of  osteoblasts  gives  rise  to  a  ring  of  bone  with  the 
remaining  uncalcified  portions  of  the  osteoblasts  imbedded  in  it  as 
bone-corpuscles  (fig.  50). 

Thus,  the  primitive  spongy  bone  is  formed,  whose  irregular 
branching  spaces  are  occupied  by  processes  from  the  osteogenetic 
layer  of  the  periosteum  with  numerous  blood-vessels  and  osteo- 
blasts. Portions  of  this  primitive  spongy  bone  are  re-absorbed ; 
the  osteoblasts  being  arranged  in  concentric  successive  layei-s  and 
thus  giving  rise  to  concentric  Haversian  lamella;  of  bone,  until  the 
irregular  space  in  the  centre  is  reduced  to  a  well-formed  Haversian 
canal,  the  portions  of  the  primitive  spongy  bone  between  the  Haver- 
sian systems  remaining  as  interstitial  or  grouud-lamellfe  (p.  56). 
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The  bulk  of  tlie  primitive  spongy  bone  is  thus  gradually  converted 
into  compact  bony-tissue  with  Haversian  canals.  Those  portions 
of  the  in-growths  from  the  deeper  layer  of  the  periosteum  which 
are  not  converted  into  bone  remain  in  the  spaces  of  the  cancellous 
tissue  as  the  red  marrow. 

Ossification  in  Cartilage.— Under  this  heading,  taking  the 
femur  as  a  typical  example,  we  may  consider  the  process  by  which 
the   solid    cartilaginous  rod 
which   represents   it  in  the 
foetus  is  converted  into  the 
hollow  cylinder  of  compact 
bone    with    expanded  ends 
of   cancellous  tissue  which 
foi-ms     the     adidt     femur ; 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
this  foetal  cartilaginous  femur 
is  many  times  smaller  than 
the  meduUary  cavity  even  of 
the    shaft    of    the  matiire 
bone,    and,    therefore,  that 
not  a  trace  of  the  original 
cartilage  can  be  present  in 
the  femur  of  the  adult.  Its 
pui-pose  is  indeed  purely  tem- 
porary ;  and,  after  its  calci- 
fication, it  is  gradually  and 
entirely  re-absorbed  as  will  be 
presently  explained. 

The  cai-tilaginous  rod  which 


Fig.  51. — Frnm  a  Ironsversi;  section  through  pari, 
of  fcetal  jaw  near  the  extreme  periosteum,  in 
the  state  of  spongy  bone.  fibrous  layer  of 
periosteum;  6,  osteogenctic  layer  of  perios- 
teum ;  0,  osteoblasts ;  i\  osseous  substance, 
containing  many  bone  connisclcs.    X  300. 

'  (Schofleld.) 


forms  the  fcetal  femur  is 
sheathed  in  a  membrane 
tenned  the  ^jenWiOJicZrijuwij^ 
which  so  far  resembles  the 
periosteum   described  above, 

that  it  consists  of  two  layers,  in  the  deeper  one  of  which  spheroidal 
cells  predominate  and  blood-vessels  abound,  while  the  outer  layer 
consists  mainly  of  fusiform  cells  which  are  in  the  mature  tissue 
gradually  transformed  into  fibres.  Thus,  the  diflferences  between 
the  foetal  perichondrium  and  the  periosteum  of  the  adult  are  such 
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&H  usually  exist  between  the  embryonic  and  mature  forms  of 
connective-tissue. 

Between  the  hyaline  cartilage  of  which  the  foetal  femur  consists 


Fig.  52. — Ossifying  carlilage  sho-ning  loops  of  Mood-vessels. 


and  the  bony  tissue  forming  the  adult  femur,  two  intermediate 
stages  exist— viz.,  calcified  cartilage,  and  embryonic  spongy  bone. 
These  tissues,  which  successively  occupy  the  place  of  the  foetal 
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cai-tilago,  are  in  succession  entirely  re-absorbed,  and  their  ^Dlace 
taken  by  true  bone. 

The  process  by  which  the  cartilaginous  is  transformed  into  the 
bony  femiu-  may  be  divided  for  the  sake  of  clearness  into  the. 
following  six  stages  : — 

Stage  1.— Vascularisatiori  of  the  Cartilage.— Processes 
from  the  osteogenetic  or  cellular  layer  of  the  perichondrium 
containing  blood-vessels  gTow  into  the  substance  of  the  cartilage 


53- — Longitudinal  section  of  ossifying  cartilage  from  the  humerus  of  a  total  sheep. 
Calcified  trabecnlte  are  seen  extending  between  the  columns  of  cartilage  cells,  c,  cai- 
tilage  cells,   x  140.  (Sharpey.) 

much  as  ivy  insinuates  itself  into  the  cracks  tod  crevices  of  a 
wall.  Tluis  the  substance  of  the  cai-tilage,  which  previously 
contained  no  vessels,  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  branched 
anastomosing  channels  formed  by  the  enlargement  and  coalescence 
of  the  spaces  in  which  the  cai'tilage-cells  lie,  and  containing  loops 
of  blood-vessels  (fig.  52)  and  spheroidal-cells  which  will  become 
osteolilasts. 
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Stage  2.— Calcification  of  Cartilaginous  Matrix. — Lime- 
salts  are  next  deposited  in  the  form  of  fine  granules  in  the  hyaline 
matrix  of  the  cartilage,  which  thus  becomes  gradually  transformed 
into  a  n\;mber  of  calcified  trabeculse  (fig.  54,  forming  alveolar 
spaces  {jirimary  areolce)  containing  cartQage  cells.    By  the  absorp- 


e,  Transverse  section  of  a  portion  of  a  melncarpnl  hone  of  a  fivlns,  showing — i,  fibrous 

laver  of  periosteum;  2,  osteogenetic  layer  of  ditto;  3,  periosteal  bone;  4,  cai-blage 
■svitb  matrix  gradually  becoming  calcified,  as  at  5,  -with  cells  in  primary  areolre ;  beyond 
5  the  calcified  matiix  is  being  entii-ely  replaced  by  spongy-  bone.  X  200.  (V.  D.  Hanis.) 

tion  of  some  of  the  trabecule  larger  spaces  arise,  which  contain 
cartilage-cells  for  a  very  short  time  only,  their  places  being  taken 
by  the°  so-called  osteogenetic  layer  of  the  perichondrium  (before 
referred  to  in  Stage  i)  which  constitutes  the  primaiy  mai-row.  The 
cartilage-cells,  gradually  enlarging,  become  more  transparent  and 
finally  undergo  disintegi-atiou. 

Stage  3.—  Substitution  of  Embryonic  Spongy  Bone 
for  Cartilage.— The  cells  of  the  primary  marrow  arrange  them- 
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selves  as  a  continuous  layer  like  epithelium  on  the  calcified 
trabecula3  and  deposit  a  layer  of  bone,  which  ensheathes  the  calci- 
fied trabecule :  these  calci- 
fied trabeculte,  encased  in 
their  sheaths  of  yoimg  bone, 
become  gradually  absorbed, 
so  that  finally  we  have  tra- 
beculfB  composed  entirely 
of  spongy  bone,  all  trace 
of  the  original  calcified  car- 
tilage having  disappeared. 
It  is  probable  that  the  large 
multinucleated  giant-cells 
tei-med  "  osteoclasts "  by 
Kolliker,  which  are  derived 
from  the  osteoblasts  by  the 
multiplication  of  their  nu- 
clei, are  the  agents  by 
which  the  absorption  of 
calcified  cartilage,  and  sub- 
sequently of  embryonic 
spongy  bone,  is  carried  on 

(fig.  55,  g).  At  any  rate  they  are  almost  always  found  wherever 
absorption  is  in  progress. 

Stages  2  and  3  are  precisely  similar  to  what  goes  on  in  the 
growing  shaft  of  a  bone  which  is  increasing  in  length  by  the 
advance  of  the  process  of  ossification  into  the  intermediary  carti- 
lage between  the  diaphysis  and  epiphysis.  In  this  case  the 
cartilage-cells  become  flattened  and,  multiplying  by  division,  are 
grouped  into  regvdar  columns  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
calcification,  while  the  process  of  calcification  extends  into  the 
hyaline  matrix  between  them  (figs.  52  and  53). 

Stage  4.— Substitution  of  Periosteal  Bone  for  the 
Primary  Embryonic  Spongy  Bone.— The  embryonic  spongy 
bone,  formed  as  above  described,  is  simply  a  temporary  tissue 
(occupying  the  place  of  the  fcEtal  rod  of  cartilage,  once  representing 
the  femur;  and  the  stages  i,  2,  and  3  show  the  successive  changes 
which  occur  at  the  centre  of  the  shaft.  Periosteal  bone  is  now 
deposited  in  successive  layers  beneath  the  periosteum,  i.e.,  at  the 


I^D-  55* — ^  small  isolated  mass  of  bone  next  the 
periosteum  of  the  lower  jaw  of  human  footus. 
a,  osteogenetic  layer  of  periosteum.  G,  mul- 
tinuclear  giant  cells,  the  one  on  the  left  acting 
here  probably  like  an  osteoclast.  Above  c, 
the  osteoblasts  are  seen  to  become  smTounded 
by  an  osseous  matrix.  (Klein  and  Noble 
Smith.) 
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circumference  of  the  shaft,  exactly  as  described  in  the  section  on 
"  ossification  in  membrane,"  and  thus  a  casing  of  periosteal  bone 
is  formed  around  the  embryonic  endochondral  spongy  bone  :  this 


Fig.  56.  —  Transverse  section  throiigli  the  tihia  of  a  /(ctnl  killen  semi-diagrammatic. 
X  60.  P,  Periosteum.  O,  osteogenetic  layer  of  the  periosteum,  showing  the  osteo- 
hlasts  arranged  side  by  side,  represented  as  pear-shaped  black  dots  on  the  surface  of 
t"he  newly-formed  bone.  B,  the  periosteal  bone  deposited  in  successive  layera  beneath 
'  the  periostemn  and  ensheathing  E,  the  spongy  endocliondral  bone ;  represented  as 
more  deeply  shaded.  "Within  the  trabeculte  of  endochondral  spongy  bone  are  se«i 
the  remains  of  the  calcified  cartilage  trabeculro  represented  as  dark  wa^-y  lines.  C, 
the  meduUa,  with  V,  V,  veins.  In  the  lower  half  of  the  figure  the  endochondral 
spongy  bone  has  been  completely  absorbed.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


casing  is  thickest  at  the  centre,  where  it  is  first  formed,  and  thins 
out  towards  each  end  of  the  shaft.  The  embryonic  spongy  bone 
is  absorbed,  its  trabeculte  becoming  gradually  tliiimed  and  its 
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meshes  enlarging,  aud  finally  coalescing  into  one  great  cavity — 
the  medullary  cavity  of  the  shaft. 

Stage  5.— Absorption  of  the  Inner  Layers  of  the  Perios- 
teal Bone. — The  absorption  of  the  endochondral  spongy  bone  is 
now  complete,  and  the  meduUaiy  cavity  is  bounded  by  periosteal 
bone  :  the  inner  layers  of  this  'periosteal  bone  are  next  absorbed, 
and  the  medullary  cavity  is  thereby  enlarged,  while  the  deposition 
of  bone  beneath  the  periosteum  continues  as  before.  The  first- 
formed  periosteal  bone  is  spongy  in  character. 

Stage  6.— Formation  of  Compact  Bone. — ^The  transforma- 
tion of  spongy  periosteal  bone  into  compact  bone  is  effected  in  a 
manner  exactly  similar 
to  that  which  has  been 
described  in  connection 
with  ossification  in 
membrane  (p.  58).  The 
irregularities  in  the 
walls  of  the  areolte  in 
the  spongy  bone  are  ab- 
sorbed, while  the  osteo- 
blasts which  line  them 
are  developed  in  concen- 
tric layers,  each  layer  in 
turn  becoming  ossified 
till  the  comparatively 
large  space  in  the  centre 
is  reduced  to  a  well- 
formed  Haversian  canal 
(fig-  57)-  When  once 
formed,  bony  tissue  grows 
to  some  extent  intersti- 
tially,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  la- 
cunae are  rather  further 
tipart  in  fully-formed 
than  in  young  bone. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  development  of  bono,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  common  terms  "  ossification  in  cartilage  "  and 
"  ossification  in  membrane  "  are  apt  to  mislead,  since  they  seem  to 


57'  —  Transverse  suction  of  femur  of  a  human, 
e.mbri/o  about  eleven  liveeks  old.  «,  rudimen- 
tary Haversian  canal  in  eross  section ;  b,  in  lon- 
gitudinal section  ;  c,  osteoblasts ;  d,  newly  formed 
osseous  substance  ot  a  lighter  coloui- ;  e,  that  of 
gi'eater  age  ;  /,  lacunro  with  their  cells  ;  g,  a  cell 
stiU  united  to  an  osteoblast.  (Frey.) 
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imply  two  processes  radically  distinct.  The  process  of  ossification, 
Aowever,  is  in  all  cases  one  and  the  same,  all  true  bony  tissue  being 
formed  from  membrane  (perichondrium  or  periostcTuu) ;  but  in  the 
development  of  such  a  bone  as  the  femur,  which  may  bo  taken  as  the 
type  of  so-called  "  ossification  in  cartilage,"  lime-salts  are  deposited 
in  the  cartilage,  and  this  calcified  cartilage  is  gradually  and  entirely 
re-absorbed,  being  ultimately  replaced  by  bone  fonned  from  the 
periosteum,  till  in  the  adult  structure  nothing  but  true  bone  is 
left.  Thus,  in  the  process  of  "  ossification  in  cartilage,"  calcifica- 
tion of  the  cartilaginous  matrix  precedes  the  real  formation  of 
bone.  We  must,  therefore,  clearly  distinguish  between  calcifica- 
tion and  ossification.  The  former  is  simply  the  iufiltratiou  of 
an  animal  tissue  with  lime-salts,  and  is,  therefore,  a  change  of 
chemical  composition  rather  than  of  structure  ;  while  ossification 
is  the  formation  of  true  bone — a  tissue  more  complex  and  more 
highly  organized  than  that  from  which  it  is  derivecl. 

Centres  of  Ossification. — In  all  bones  ossification  commences 
at  one  or  more  points,  termed  "  centres  of  ossification."  The  long 
bones,  e  g.,  femur,  humerus,  Ac,  have  at  least  three  such  points 
—one  for  the  ossification  of  the  shaft  or  diaphysis,  and  one  for 
each  articular  extremity  or  ejnj^hysis.  Besides  these  three  primary 
centres  which  are  always  present  in  long  bones,  various  secondary 
centres  may  be  superadded  for  the  ossification  of  different  jjrocesses. 

Growth,  of  Bone. — Bones  increase  in  length  by  the  advance 
of  the  process  of  ossification  into  the  cartilage  intermediate 
between  the  diaphysis  and  epiphysis.  Tlie  increase  in  length 
indeed  is  due  entirely  to  growth  at  the  two  ends  of  the- s/ta/f^ 
This  is  proved  by  inserting  two  pins  into  the  shaft  of  a  growing 
bone  :  after  some  time  their  distance  apart  will  be  found  to  be  un- 
altered though  the  bone  has  gradually  increased  in  length,  the 
oTOwth  having  taken  place  beyond  and  not  between  them.  If  now 
one  pin  be  placed  in  the  shaft,  and  the  other  in  the  epiphysis,  of  a 
growing  bone,  their  distance  apart  will  increase  as  the  bone  grows 
in  length. 

Thus  it  is  that  if  the  epiphyses  with  the  intei-mediate  cartdage 
be  removed  from  a  young  bone,  growth  in  length  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible ;  while  the  natural  termination  of  growth  of  a  bone  in  length 
takes  place  when  the  epiphyses  become  united  in  bony  continuity 
with  the  shaft. 
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Increase  in  thickness  in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  occurs  by  the 
deposition  of  successive  layers  beneath  the  periosteum. 

If  a  thin  metal  plate  be  inserted  beneath  the  periosteum  of  a 
growing  bone,  it  will  soon  be  coA'ered  by  osseous  deposit,  but  if  it 
be  put  between  the  fibrous  and  osteogenetic  layers,  it  will  never 
become  enveloped  in  bone,  for  all  the  bone  is  formed  beneath  the 
latter. 

Other  varieties  of  connective  tissue  may  become  ossified,  e.g.,  the  tendons 
in  some  birds. 

Functions  of  Bones. — Bones  form  the  framework  of  the  body; 
for  this  they  are  fitted  by  their  hardness  and  solidity  together  with 
their  comparative  lightness  ;  they  serve  both  to  protect  internal 
organs  in  the  trunk  and  skull,  and  as  levers  worked  by  muscles 
in  the  limbs ;  notwithstanding  their  hardness  they  possess  a 
considerable  degree  of  elasticity,  which  often  saves  them  from 
fi'actures. 

Teeth. 

The  principal  part  of  a  tooth,  viz.,  dentine,  is  called  by  some  a  1 
connective  tissue,  and  on  this  account  the  structure  of  the  teeth  is 
considered  here. 


^'S' S^. — Liiiif/itnduinl  section  a/  a  human  molar  looth;  c,  cement;  (Z,  dentine  ;  «,  enamel 
V,  pulp  cavity.  (Owen.) 
B.  Transverse  section.    The  lottora  indicate  the  same  a-s  in  A. 


A  tooth  is  generally  described  as  possessing  a  crown,  neck,  and 
fang  or  fangs. 

F  2 
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The  croivn  is  the  portion  ^shich  projects  beyond  tlie  level  of  the 
gum.  The  neck  is  that  constricted  portion  just  below  the  crown 
which  is  embraced  by  the  free  edges  of  the  giun,  and  tlie  fang  in- 
cludes all  below  this. 

On  making  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  centre  of  a  tooth 
(figs.  58,  59),  it  is  found  to  be  principally  composed  of  a  hard 

matter,  dentine,  or  ivory  ;  while 
in  the  centre  this  dentine  is 
hollowed  out  into  a  cavity  resem- 
bling in  general  shape  the  outline 
of  the  tooth,  and  called  the  j^z/Zp 
cavity,  from  its  containing  a  very 
vascular  and  sensitive  little  mass, 
composed  of  connective  -  tissue, 
blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  which 
is  called  the  tootli-pulp. 

The  blood-vessels  and  nerves 
enter  the  pulp  through  a  small 
opening  at  the  extremity  of  the 
fang. 

Capping  that  part  of  the  den- 
tine which  projects  beyond  the 
level  of  the  gum,  is  a  layer  of 
very  hard  calcareous  matter,  the 
enamel  ;  while  sheathing  the  por- 
tion of  dentine  which  is  beneath 
the  level  of  the  gum,  is  a  layer 
of  true  bone,  called  the  cement  or 
crusta  petrosa. 

At  the  neck  of  the  tooth,  where 
the  enamel  and  cement  come  into 
contact,  each  is  reduced  to  an 
exceedingly  thin  layer.  The 
covering  of  enamel  becomes  thicker  as  we  approach  the  crown,  and 
the  cement  as  we  approach  the  lower  end  or  apex  of  the  fivug. 

I. — Dentine. 

Chemical  co7nposition.—Dentme  or  ivory  in  chemical  composition 
closely  resembles  bone.    It  contains,  however,  rather  less  animal 


Eg.  55. — Premolar  tooth  of  cat  in  situ. 
Vertical  section,  i.  Enamel  with 
decussating  and  parallel  stiise.  2. 
Dentine  with  Schreger's  lines.  3. 
Cement.  4.  Periosteum  of  the  alve- 
olus. 5.  Inferior  maxillary  bone 
showing  canal  for  the  inferior  dental 
nerve  and  vessels  wliich  appears 
nearly  circular  in  transverse  section. 
(Waldeyer.) 
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matter  ;  the  proportion  in  a  hundred  parts  being  about  twenty- 
eight  animal  to  seventy-two  of  earthy.  The  former,  like  the 
animal  matter  of  bone,  may  be  resolved  into  gelatin  by  boiling. 
The  earthy  matter  is  made  up  chieily  of  calcium  phosphate,  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  carbonate,  and  traces  of  calcium  fluoride  and 
magnesium  phosphate. 

Structure. — Under  the  microscope  dentine  is  seen  to  be  finely 
channelled  by  a  multitude  of  delicate  tubes,  which,  by  their  inner 
ends,  communicate  with  the  pulp-cavitj',  and  by  their  outer  ex- 
tremities come  into  contact  with  the  under  part  of  the  enamel  and 
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Pig.  60. — Section  of  a  portion  nf  Ihf  ileiiliiie  nnd  cement  from  the  viidtUe  of  the  root  of  an 
incisor  tooth,  a,  dental  tubuli  ramii'jing  and  terminating,  some  of  them  in  the  inter- 
globular spaces  h  and  c,  which  somewhat  resemble  bone  lacunte  ;  inner  layer  of  the 
cement  with  numerous  closely  set  canaliculi ;  e,  outer  layer  of  cement ;  /,  lacunfe ; 
(I,  canaliculi.    X  350.  (Killlilter.) 

cement  and  sometimes  even  penetrate  them  for  a  greater  or  less 
distance  (fig.  60). 

In  their  course  fi-om  the  pulp-cavity  to  the  surface  of  the 
dentine,  the  minute  tubes  form  gentle  and  nearly  parallel  curves 
and  divide  and  isubdivide  dichotomously,  but  without  much 
lessening  of  their  calibre  until  they  are  approaching  their  peri- 
pheral termination. 

From  their  sides  proceed  other  exceedingly  minute  secondary 
canals,  which  extend  into  the  dentine  between  the  tubules,  and 
anastomose  with  each  other.  The  tubules  ©f  the  dentine,  the 
average  diameter  of  which  at  their  inner  and  larger  extremity  is 
.j-J^o  of  an  inch,  contain  fine  prolongations  from  the  tooth-pulp,  7. 
which  give  the  dentine  a  certain  fixint  sensitiveness  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  and,  without  do\ibt,  have  to  do  also  with  its 
nutrition.  These  prolongations  from  the  tooth-pulp  are  really 
processes  of  the  dentine-cells  or  odqiHoblasts  which  are  branched 
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cells  lining  the  pulp-cavity  ;  the  relation  of  these  processes  to  the 
tubules  in  which  they  lie  being  j)recisely  similar  to  that  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  bone-corpuscles  to  the  canaliciili  of  bone.  The  outer 
portion  of  the  dentine,  underlying  both  the  cement  and  enamel, 
forms  a  more  or  less  distinct  layer  termed  tlie  ciranular  or  inUr-- 

(/lohular  layer.  It  is  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  minute 
cell-like  cavities,  mucli  more  closely 
pficked  than  the  lacimse  in  the  cement, 
and  communicating  with  one  another 
and  with  tlie  ends  of  the  dentine-tubes 
(fig.  60),  and  containing  cells  like  bone- 
corpuscles. 

II. — Enamel. 

Chemical  coin2')Osition. — The  enamel, 
which  is  by  far  the  hardest  portion  of 
a  tooth,  is  composed,  chemically,  of  the 
same  elements  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  dentine  and  bone.  Its  ani- 
mal matter,  however,  amounts  only  to 
about  2  or  3  per  cent.  It  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  inorganic  matter 
and  is  ha,rder  than  any  other  tissue  in 
the  body. 

Structure.  —  Examined  under  the 
microscope,  enamel  is  found  composed 
of  fine  hexagonal  fibres  (figs.  61,  62) 
■g-j^o-Q  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are 
set  on  end  on  the  siirface  of  the  dentine, 
and  fit  into  corresponding  depressions 
in  the  same. 

Tliey  radiate  in  s\icli  a  maimer  from 
the  dentine  that  at  the  top  of  the  tooth  they  are  more  or  less 
vertical,  while  towards  the  sides  they  tend  to  the  horizontal  direc- 
tion. Like  the  dentine  tubules,  they  are  not  straiglit,  but  disposed 
in  wavy  and  parallel  curves.  The  fibres  are  marked  by  transvei-se 
lines,  and  arc  mostly  solid,  but  some  of  them  contain  a  very  minute 
canal. 


lig.  61.  — ■  Thin  section  of  the 
enamel  and  a  part  of  the  den" 
tine,  a,  cutioular  pellicle  of 
tile  enamel ;  h,  enamel  fibres, 
or  columns  with  fissures  be- 
tween them  and  cross  strife ; 
c,  larger  cavities  in  the  enamel, 
communicating;  with  the  extre- 
mities of  some  of  the  tubiili  (</) . 
X  350.  (KiiUilcer.) 
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The  enamel-prisms  arc  connected  together  by  a  very 
quantity  of  hyaline  cement-substance.  In  the  deeper  par 
enamel,  between  the  prisms, 
are  small  lacumv,  which  com- 
municate with  the  "  interglo- 
bular spaces"  on  the  surface 
of  the  dentine. 

The  enamel  itself  is  coated 
on  the  outside  by  a  very  thin 
calcified  membrane,  sometimes 
termed  the  cuticle  of  the 
enamel. 

III. — Crusta  Petrosa. 

The  crusta  petrosa,  or  cement 
(fig.  60,  c,  d),  is  composed  of 
■taifi__b,ouej  and  in  it  are  la- 
cunae (/)  and  canaliciili  {(/) 
which  sometimes  communicate 
with  the  outer  finely  branched 
ends  of  the  dentine  tubules. 
Its  laminte  are  as  it  were 
bolted  together  by  perforating 
fibres  like  those  of  ordinary 

1           T        -i   i-rp        •  ^S-  62. — Enamel  fibres.    A,  fragments  and 

bone,  but  it  dirrers  m  possess-           single  fibres  6f  the  enamel,  isolated  by 

TT          ■               T  1      •              the  action  of  hydrocliloric  acid.   B,  sur- 

nig  Haversian  canals  01^  in           face  of  a  small  fragment  of  enamel, 

J.1     J.1-  •  1      X        i  showing  the  hexagonal  ends  of  the  fibres. 

the  thickest  part.  x  350.  (Kiiiiiker ) 


Development  of  Teeth. 

Development  of  the  Teeth. — The  first  step  in  the  development  of 
the  teeth  consists  in  a  downward  growth  (fig.  63,  A,  1)  from  the 
stratified  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  bf  the  mouth,  now 
thickened  in  the  neiglibourliood  of  the  maxillas  Avhich  are  in  the 
course  of  formation.  This  -process  passes  downward  into  a  recess 
(enamel  groove)  of  the  imperfectly  developed  tissue  of  which  the 
chief  part  of  the  jaw  consists.  The  downward  epithelial  growth 
forms  the  primary  enamel  organ  or  enamel  germ,  and  its  position  is 
indicated  by  a  slight  groove  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  jaw. 
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The  next  step  iu  tlie  process  consists  in  the  elongation  downward 
of  the  enamel  groove  and  of  the  enamel  germ  and  the  inclination 
outward  of  the  deeper  part  (fig.  63,.  b,/'),  which  is  now  inclined 
at  an  angle  Avith  the  iipper  portion  or  neck  (/ ),  and  has  become 


rig.  63. — Seetuin  of  (lie  upper  jaw  of  a  fatnl  sheep.  A. — i,  common  enamel-germ  dipping- 
down  into  the  mucous  membrane ;  2,  palatine  process  of  jaw.  B. — Section  similar  to 
A,  but  passing  through  one  of  the  special  enamel-geiins  here  becoming  flask-shaped  ; 
c,  c',  epithelium  of  moutli ;  /,  neck  ;  /',  body  of  special  enamel-genu.  C. — A  later 
stage  ;  c,  outhne  of  epitheliiun  of  gum  ;  /,  neck  of  enamel-genn  ; ./  ',  enamel  organ  ; 
p,  papilla ;  s,  dental  sac  forming ;  the  enamel-germ  of  penuanent  tooth.  (Wal- 
deyer  and  Kulliker.)    Coined  from  Quain's  Anatomy. 

biilbous.  After  this,  tliere  is  an  increased  development  at  certain 
points  coiTespondiug  to  the  situations  of  the  future  milk  teeth, 
and  the  enamel  germ,  or  cormnon  enamel  germ,  as  it  maj^  be 
called,  becomes  divided  at  its  deeper  portion,  or  extended  by 
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fiirther  growth,  into  a  number  of  special  enamel  germs  corre- 
sponding to  each  of  the  above-mentioned  milk  teeth,  and  connected 
to  the  common  germ  by  a  narrow  neck,  each  tooth  being  placed 
in  its  own  special  recess  in  the  embryonic  jaw  (fig.  63,  b,  / /'). 

As  these  changes  proceed,  there  grows  np  from  the  underlying- 
tissue  into  each  enamel  germ  (fig.  63,  c,  j)),  a  distinct  vasciilar 
'pa-pilla  (dental  papilla),  and  iipon  it  the  enamel  gerai  becomes 
moiilded  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  cap  of  two  layers  of 
epithelium  separated  by  an  interval  (fig.  63,  c, /").  Whilst  part 
of  the  sub-epithelial  tissue  is  elevated  to  form  the  dental  papillee, 
the  part  which  bounds  the  embryonic  teeth  forms  the  dental  sacs, 
(fig.  63,  c,  s) ;  and  the  rudiment  of  the  jaw,  aL-first^a  bony 
gutter  in  which  the  teeth  germs  lie,  sends  up  processes-.'fomiing 
partitions  between  the  teeth.    In  this  way  small  0hambers  are 


Fig.  64. — Fart  nf  seclion  nf  ihwelopinii  toolh  of  a  uonn'j  rot,  shoiringr  the  mode  of  deposi- 
tion of  the  dentine.  HigUy  magiiitied.  a,  outer  hiyer  of  fully  foimed  dentine ; 
i,  uncalciUed  matrix  with  one  or  two  nodules  of  calcareous  matter  near  the  calcified 
parts ;  c,  odontoblasts  sending  processes  into  the  dentine ;  il,  pidp.  The  section  is 
stained  ui  carmine,  -which  colours  the  uncalciUed  nuiti-ix  hut  not  the  calcified  Dart 
(E.  A.  Schiifer.) 

produced  in  which  the  dental  sacs  are  contained,  and  thus  the 
sockets  of  the  teeth  are  formed.  The  papilla,  which  is  really 
part  of  the  dental  sac,  if  one  thinks  of  this  as  the  whole  of 
the  sub-epitliclial  tissue  surrounding  the  enamel  organ  and 
interposed  between  the  enamel  germ  and  the  developing  bony 
jaw,  is  composed  of  nucleated  cells  arranged  in 'a  meshwoi-k,  the 
outer  or  peripheral  part  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  columnar 
nucleated  cells  called  odontohlasts.  The  odontoblasts  form  the 
dentine,  while  the  remainder  of  the  papilla  forms  the  tooth-pulp. 
The  method  of  tlie  formation  of  tlie  dentine  from  the  odontoblasts 
is  as  follows : — The  cells  elongate  at  their  outer  part,  and  those 
processes  are  directly  converted  into  the  tubules  of  dentine  (fig.  64). 
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The  continued  formation  of  dentine  proceeds  by  the  elongation  of 
the  odontoblasts,  and  their  subsequent  conversion  by  a  process  of 
calcification  into  dentine  tubules.  The  most  recently  formed 
tubules  arc  not  immediately  calcified.  The  dentine  fibres  con- 
tained in  tlie  txdinles  are  said  to  be  formed  from  processes  of  the 

deeper  layer  of  odonto- 
lilasts,  which  are  wedged 
in  between  the  cells  of  the 
superficial  layer  (fig.  64) 
whicli  form  the  tubules 
only. 

Since  the  papillse  are  to 
form  the  main  portion  of 
each  tooth,  i.e.,  the  dentine, 
each  of  them  early  takes 
the  shape  of  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  it  is  to  form.  As 
tli.e  dentine  increases  in 
thickness,  the  papillaj  dimi- 
nish, and  at  last  when  the 
tooth  is  cut,  only  a  small 
amount  of  the  papiUa  re- 
mains as  the  dental  pulp, 
and  is  supplied  by  A-essels 
and  nerves  which  enter  at 
the  end  of  the  fang.  The 
shape  of  the  crown  of  the 
tooth  is  taken  by  the 
corresponding  papilla,  and 
that  of  the  single  or  double 
fang  by  the  subsequent 
constriction  below  the  crown,  or  hy  division  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  papilla. 

The  enamel  cap  is  foimd  later  on  to  consist  (fig.  65)  of  three  parts: 
(a)  an  inner  membrane,  composed  of  a  laj-er  of  columnar  epithe- 
lium in  contact  with  the  dentine,  called  enamel  celh,  and  outside 
of  these  one  or  more  layers  of  small  polyhedral  nucleated  cells 
{stratum  intermedium  of  Hannover) ;  {h)  an  outer  membrane  of 
several  layers  of  epithelium  ;  (c)  a  middle  membrane  formed  of  a 


Fig.  65. — Vertical  trmisoerse  section  of  lite  dentnt 
sac,  pulp,  &c.,  of  a  Idtten.  a,  dental  papilla 
or  pulp  ;  b,  the  cap  of  dentine  formed  upon 
the  summit ;  c,  its  covermg  of  enamel ; 
d,  inner  layer  of  epitheliiun  of  the  enamel 
organ ;  e,  gelatinous  tissue ;  /,  outer  epithe- 
lial layer  of  the  enamel  organ ;  r/,  inner  layer, 
and  h,  outer  layer  of  dental  sac.  x  14. 
(Thiersch.) 
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matrix  of  non-vascular,  gelatinous  tissue,  containing  a  hyaline 
interstitial  substance.  The  enamel  is  fomied  by  the  enamel 
cells  of  the  inner  membrane,  hj  the  elongation  of  their  distal 
extremities,  and  the  direct  conversion  of  these  processes  into 
enamel.  The  calcification  of  the  enamel  processes  or  prisms  takes 
place  first  at  the  periphery,  the  centre  remaining  for  a  time 
transparent.  The  cells  of  the  stratiim  intermedivim  are  used  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  enamel  cells,  but  these  and  the  middle 
membrane  after  a  time  disappear.  The  cells  of  the  outer  mem- 
brane give  origin  to  the  cuticle  of  the  enamel. 

The  cement  or  crusta  j^etrosa  is  formed  from  the  tissue  of  the 
tooth  sac,  the  structure  and  function  of  which  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  osteogenetic  laj'er  of  the  periosteum. 

In  this  manner  the  first  set  of  teeth,  or  the  milk-teeth,  are 
formed  ;  and  each  tooth,  by  degrees  developing,  presses  at  length 
on  the  wall  of  the  sac  enclosing  it  and,  causing  its  absorption,  is 
cut,  to  iise  a  familial*  phrase. 

The  temporary  or  milJr-teeth  have  only  a  very  limited  term  of 
existence.  This  is  due  to  the  growth  of  the  permanent  teeth, 
which  push  their  way  up  from  beneath,  absorbing  in  their  progress 
the  whole  of  the  fang  of  each  milk-tooth  and  leaving  at  length 
only  the  crown  as  a  mere  shell,  which  is  shed  to  make  way  for 
the  eruption  of  the  permauent  teeth  (fig.  66). 

The  temporary  teeth  are  ten  in  each  jaw,  namely,  four  incisors, 
two  canines,  and  four  molars,  and  are  replaced  by  ten  peraianent 
teeth,  each  of  which  is  developed  in  a  way  almost  exactly  similar 
to  the  manner  of  development  already  described,  from  a  small 
process  or  sac  set  by,  so  to  speak,  from  the  enamel  genu  of  the 
temporary  tooth  which  precedes  it,  and  called  the  cavity  of  reserve. 

The  number  of  permanent  teeth  in  each  jaw  is,  however,  in- 
creased to  sixteen,  by  the  development  of  three  others  on  each  side 
of  the  jaw  after  much  the  same  fashion  as  that  by  which  the  milk- 
teeth  were  themselves  formed. 

The  beginning  of  the  development  of  the  permanent  teeth  of 
course  takes  place  long  before  the  cutting  of  those  which  they  are 
to  succeed.  One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  development  of  a  milk- 
tooth  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  lateral  process  of  epithelial  cells  from 
its  primitive  enamel  organ  (fig.  63,  c,  /p).  This  epithelial  out- 
gi-owth  ultimately  becomes  the  enamel  organ  of  the  permanent 
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tooth,  iiud  is  indented  from  below  by  a  primitive  dental  papilla, 
precisely  as  described  above. 


Fig.  66.— Part  of  the  Uvm-  jaw  of  a  child  of  tliree  or  four  years  old,  showing-  the  relations 
of  the  tcmp'oraiy  and  pennaiient  teeth.  Tlie  specimen  contains  all  tlie  milk-teeth  of 
the  right-Bide,  together  with  the  ineisui-s  of  the  left ;  the  inner  plate  of  the  jaw  has 
been  removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  saes  of  all  the  pei-manent  teeth  of  the  right  side, 
e.xcept  the  eighth  or  msdom  tooth,  which  is  not  yet  foi-med.  The  large  sac  near  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw  is  that  of  the  first  pennanent  molar,  and  above  and  behind 
it  is  the  commencing  rudiment  of  the  second  molar.  (Guain.) 


The  following-  form\ila  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  comparative  ar- 
rangement and  niimber  of  the  temporary  and  permanent  teeth  : — 


Temporary  Teeth  , 


Upper 
Lower 


MO.  CA.  I.V.  CA.  MO. 

2    I    4    I    2  =io 


-  =  20 


=  lO 


MO.   BI.  CA.  IN.   CA.  BI.  MO. 

(Upper      3    2    I    4    I    2    3=  i6 

Permanent  teeth  <  =3^ 

(Lower      3214123  =  i6 

From  this  formula  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  bicuspid  teeth  in 
the  adult  are  the  successors  of  the  two  molars  in  the  child.  They 
differ  from  them,  however,  in  some  respects,  the  temporary  molars 
having  a  stronger  likeness  to  the  fermanent  than  to  their  imme- 
diate descendants,  the  so-called  bicuspids. 

The  temporary  incisors  and  canines  differ  from  their  successors 
but  little  except  in  their  smaller  size. 

The  following  tables  show  the  average  times  of  ei-uption  of  the 
Temporary  and  Permanent  teeth.    In  both  cases,  the  eruption  of 
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any  given  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  precedes,  as  a  rule,  that  of  the 
corresponding  tooth  of  the  upper. 

Temporary  or  Milk  Teeth. 
The  figures  indicate  in  montJis  the  age  at  which  each  tooth  appears. 


MOLARS. 

CANINES. 

IXCIRORS, 

CAXINHS. 

MOLAH.S. 

24  12 

18 

9  7  7  9 

18 

12  24 

Permanent  Teeth. 
The  age  at  which  each  tooth  is  cut  is  indicated  in  this  table  in  years. 


MOLAUS. 

BICUSPID. 

CANINES. 

INCI.S0I1.S.  CANINES. 

DICUSl'ID. 

MOLARS. 

17  12 

to    to  6 
25  13 

10  9 

•II  to  12 

^  i 
8778   1  II  to  12 

\ 
1 

9  10 

12  17 

6  to  to 

13  25 

The  times  of  eruption  put  down  in  the  above  tables  are  only- 
approximate  :  the  limits  of  A^ariation  being  tolerably  wide.  Some 
children  may  cut  their  first  teeth  before  the  age  of  six  months  and 
others  not  till  nearly  the  twelfth  month.  In  nearly  all  cases  the 
two  central  incisors- of  the  lower  jaw  are  cut  first ;  these  being  suc- 
ceeded after  a  short  interval  by  the  four  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw, 
next  follow  the  lateral  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  so  on  as  indi- 
cated in  the  table  till  the  completion  of  the  milk  dentition  at 
about  the  age  of  two  years. 

The  milk-teeth  usually  come  through  in  batches,  each  period  of 
■ei-uption  being  succeeded  by  one  of  quiescence  lasting  sometimes 
several  months.  The  milk-teeth  are  in  use  from  the  age  of  two 
up  to  five  and  a  half  years  :  at  about  this  age  the  first  permanent 
molars  (four  in  number)  make  their  appearance  behind  the  millc- 
molars,  and  for  a  short  time  the  child  has  four  permanent  and 
twenty  temporary  teeth  in  position  at  once. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  from  the  age  of  five  years  to  the 
shedding  of  the  first  milk-tooth  the  child  has  no  fewer  than  forty- 
eight  teeth,  twenty  milk-teeth  anfl  twenty-eight  calcified  germs  of 
permanent  teeth  (all  in  fact  except  the  four  wisdom  teeth). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood  of  man,  as  indeed  of  the  great  majority  of  yerte- 
brate  animals,  is  a  more,  or  less  A'iscid  fluid,  of  a  red  colour.  The 
exact  shade  of  red  is  variable,  for  whereas  that  taken  from  the 
arteries,  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  or  from  the  pulmonary- 
veins,  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  that  obtained  from  the  systemic 
veins,  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  or  from  the  pulmonary 
arteiy,  is  of  a  much  darker  colour,  and  varies  from  bluish-red  to 
reddish-black.  To  the  naked  eye,  the  red  colour  appears  to  belong 
to  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  but  on  examination  with  the  micro- 
scope it  is  found  that  this  is  not  the  case.  By  the  aid  of  this 
instrument  the  blood  is  shown  to  consist  in  reality  of  an  almost 
colourless  fluid,  called  Licpior  Sanguinis  or  Plasma,  in  which  are 
siispended  numerous  minute  rounded  masses  of  protoplasm, 
called  Blood  Corpuscles.  The  corpuscles  are,  for  the  most  part, 
coloured,  and  it  is  to  their  presence  that  the  red  colour  of  the 
blood  is  due. 

Even  when  examined  in  very  thin  layers  blood  is  o^ngue,  on 
account  of  the  different  refractive  powers  possessed  by  its  two 
constituents,  viz.,  the  plasma  and  the  corpuscles.  On  treatment 
with  chloroform  and  other  reagents,  however,  it  becomes  trans- 
parent, and  assumes  a  lake  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  coi^puscles  having  been,  by  these  means,  dis- 
charged into  the  -plasma.  The  average  specific  gravity  of  blood 
at  60°  F.  (15°  C.)  _isro5_5j_lhe  extreme's  consistent  with  health 
being  1045-1062.  The  reaction  of  blood  is  faintly  alkaline.  Its- 
temperature  varies  within  narrow  limits,  the  average  being- 
160°  F.  (.-^7  "8°  C).  The  blood  stream  is  slightly  wanned  by  pass- 
ing through  the  miiscles,  nerve  centres,  and  glands,  hwt  is  some- 
what cooled  on  traversing  the  capillaries  of  the  skin.  Eecently 
drawn  blood  has  a  distinct  odofir,  which  in  many  cases  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  animal  from  which  it  has  been  taken  ;  the  odour- 
may  be  further  developed  by  adding  to  blood  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  sulphiiric  acid  and  water. 
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Quantity  of  the  Blood. — The  quantity  of  blood  in  any 
animal  under  normal  conditions  bears  a  pretty  constant  relation 
to  the  body  weight.  The  methods  employed  for  estimating  it 
■are  not  so  simple  as  might  at  first  sight  be  thought.  For 
example,  it  would  not  be  possi'ble  to  get  any  accurate  informa- 
tion on  the  point  from  the  amount  obtained  by  rapidly  bleeding- 
au  animal  to  death,  for  then  an  indefinite  quantity  -would 
remain  in  the  vessels,  as  well  as  in  the  tissues  ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  it  be  possible  to  obtain  a  correct  estimate- 
by  less  rapid  bleeding,  as,  since  life  would  be  more  prolonged, 
time  would  be  allowed  for  the  passage  into  the  blood  of  lymph 
from  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  from  the  tissues.  In  the  former 
case,  therefore,  we  should  under-estimate,  and  in  the  latter  over- 
estimate the  total  amount  of  the  blood. 

Of  the  several  methods  which  have  been  employed,  the  most 
accurate  appears  to  be  the  following.  A  small  quantity  of  blood 
is  taken  from  an  animal  by  venesection ;  it  is  defibrinated  and 
measured,  and  used  to  make  standard  solutions  of  blood.  The 
animal  is  then  rapidly  bled  to  death,  and  the  blood  which  escapes 
is  collected.  The  blood  vessels  are  next  washed  out  with  water  or 
saline  solution  until  the  washings  are  no  longer  coloured,  and 
these  are  added  to  the  previously  withdrawn  blood  ;  lastly  the 
whole  animal  is  finely  minced  with  water  or  saline  solution.  The 
fluid  obtained  from  the  mincings  is  carefully  filtered,  and  added  to 
the  diluted  blood  previously  obtained,  and  the  whole  is  measured. 
The  next  step  in  the  process  is  the  comparison  of  the  colour  of 
the  diluted  blood  with  that  of  standard  solutions  of  blood  and 
water  of  a  known  strength,  until  it  is  discovered  to  what  stan- 
dard solution  the  dilutfed  blood  corresponds.  As  the  amount 
of  blood  in  the  corresponding  standard  solution  is  kno^nl,  as 
well  as  the  total  qiiantity  of  diluted  blood  obtained  from  the 
animal,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  absolute  amount  of  blood 
which  the  latter  contained,  and  to  this  is  'added  the  small 
amount  which  was  Avithdrawn  to  make  the  standard  solutions. 
This  gives  the  total  amount  of  blood  which  the  animal  contained. 
It  is  contrasted  with  the  weight  of  the  animal,  previously 
known.  The  result  of  many  expei-iments  shows  that  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  in  varioiis  animals  averages  yV  to  t\:  of  the  total 
body  weight. 
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An  estimate  of  the  quantity  in  man  which  corresponded  nearly 
with  the  above,  was  made  some  years  ago  from  the  following  data. 
A  criminal  was  weighed  before  and  after  decapitation ;  the  differ- 
ence in  the  weight  representing,  of  course,  the  quantity  of  ):)lood 
which  escaped.  Tlie  blood-vessels  of  the  head  and  trunk  were 
then  washed  out  by  the  injection  of  water,  until  the  fluid  which 
•escaped  had  only  a  pale  red  or  straw  coloiir.  This  fluid  was  then 
also  weighed  ;  and  the  amount  of  blood  which  it  represented  was 
calculated  by  comparing  the  proportion  of  solid  matter  contained 
in  it  with  that  of  the  first  blood  which  escaped  on  decapitation. 
'Two  experiments  of  this  kind  gave  precisely  similar  results. 
.(Weber  and  Lehmann.) 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  in  connection  with  these 
estimations,  that  the  quantity  of  the  blood  must  rarj,  even  in  the 
same  animal,  very  considerably  with  the  amount  of  both  the  in 
gesta  iind  egesta  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  experi- 
ment ;  and  it  has  been  found,  indeed,  that  the  quantity  of  blood 
■obtainable  from  a  fasting  animal  barely  exceeds  a  half  of  that 
which  is  present  soon  after  a  full  meal. 

Coagulation  of  the  Blood. — One  of  the  ^Bst  characteristic 
properties  which  the  blood  possesses  is  that  of  clotting  or  coagulating, 
when  removed  from  the  body.  This  phenomenon  may  be  observed 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  in  blood  which  has  been 
di'awn  into  an  open  vessel.  In  about  two  or  three  minute_s,  at  the 
■ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  the  gurface  of  the  fluid  is  seen  to 
become  semi-solid  or  jelly-like  ;  this  change  next  taking  place,  in 
a,  minute  or  two,  at  the  skies  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained, 
find  then  extending  tllro^^ghout  the  entire  mass. 

The  time  which  is  required  for  the  blood  to  become  solid 
is  about  eight  or  mne_  minutes.  The  solid  mass  occupies  exactly 
the  same  volume  as  the  previously  liquid  blood,  and  adheres  so 
closely  to  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel  that  if  it  be  inverted 
none  of  its  contents  escape.  The  solid  mass  is  the  a-assammtuvi 
or  clot.  If  the  clot  be  Avatched  for  a  few  minutes,  drops  of  a 
light,  straw-coloured  fluid,  the  serum,  may  be  seen  to  make 
their  appearance  on  the  surface  and,  as  they  become  more  and 
more  numerous,  run  together,  forming  a  complete  siiperficial 
stratum  above  the  solid  clot.  At  the  same  time  the  fluid  begins 
to  transude  at  the  sides  and  at  the  under  surface  of  the  clot, 
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wliich  in  the  course  of  an  lionr  or  two  flouts  in  the  licixiid. 
The  first  drops  of  serum  .appear  on  the  surface  about  eleven  or 
twelve  minutes  after  the  blood  has  been  drawn  ;  and  the  fluid  con- 
tinues to  transude  for  from  thirty-sLx.to  forty-eight  hours. 

The  clotting  of  blood  is  due  to  the  development  in  it  of  a  sub- 
stance called  Jlbrin,  ^vhic•h  appears  as  a  mesh^vork  (fig.  67)  of  fine 
fibrils.     This  mesh- 

wt)rk  entangles  and 

encloses  within  it  the 

blood  corpuscles,  as 

clotting  takes  place 

too  qiiicldy  to  allow 

them  to  sink  to  the 

bottom  of  the  plasma. 

The  first  clot  formed, 

therefore,  includes  the 

whole  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood 

in  tin  apparently  solid 

mass,  but  soon  the 

fibrinoiis  meshwork 

begins  to  contract,  and  the  seram  which  does  not  belong  to  the  chjt 
is  squeezed  out.  AVhen  the  whole  of  tlie  scrum  has  transiided, 
the  clot  is  found  to  be  smaller,  but  firmer  and  harder,  as  it  is  now 
made  up  of  fibrin  and  blood  corpuscles  only.  It  .will  be  noticed 
thatcoagidation  rearranges  the  constituents  of  the  blood  according 
to  the  following  scheme,  liquid  blood  being  made  irp  of  plasma 
and  blood-coiimsclcs,  and  clotted  blood  of  serum  and  clot. 

Liquid  Blood. 


jTjo.  67  ^Tleliculiim  ol  /ihriii.  from  a  drop  of  huinnn  blood, 
after  treatment witli  rosanUiu.  (Runvier.) 


Serura 


Plasma 


Corpuscles 


Filirin 


Clot 


I 

Clotted  Blood 

Buffy  Coat.— Under  ordinary  circumstances  coagulation  occurs, 
as  we  have  mentioned  above,  liefore  the  red  corpuscles  have  luul 
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time  to  Kulwide;  find  tluis  fi-om  tlioir  being  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  the  fibrin,  tlie  clot  is  of  a  deep  red  colour  throughout, 
somewhat  darker,  it  may  be,  at  the  most  dependent  part,  from 
accumulation  of  red  corpuscles,  but  uot  to  any  very  marked  degree.- 
When,  however,  coagulation  is  delayed  from  any  cause,  as  when 
blood  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  32°  F.  (0°  C),  or  when  clotting 
is  nonnally  a  slow  process,  as  in  the  case  of  horse's  blood,  or,  lastly, 
in  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  blood  in  which  clotting  is 
naturally  delayed,  time  is  allowed  for  the  coloured  corpuscles 
to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid.  When  clotting  does  occur,  tlie 
upper  layers  of  the  blood,  being  free  of  coloured  corpuscles  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  flbrin,  form  a  supei-ficial  stratum  differing  in 
appearance  from  the  rest  of  the  clot,  in  that  it  is  of  a  grayish 
yellow  colour.    Tliis  is  known  as  the  "  huffy  coat." 

Cupped  appearance  of  the  Clot. — AVlien  the  buffy  coat  has 
been  produced  in  the  manner  just  described,  it  couunonly  contracts 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  clot,  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
coloured  corpuscles  from  its  meshes,  and  because  contraction  is  less 
interfered  with  by  adhesion  to  the  interior  of  the  containing 
vessel  in  the  vertical  than  the  horizontal  direction.  This  pro- 
duces a  cup-like  appearance  of  the  buffy  coat,  and  the  clot  is  not 
only  buffed  but  cupped  on  the  surface.  The  buffed  and  cupped 
appearance  of  the  clot  is  well  marked  in  certain  states  of  the 
system,  especially  in  inflammation,  where  the  fibrin-forming  con- 
stituents are  in  excess,  and  it  is  also  well  marked  in  chlorosis 
where  the  corpuscles  are  deficient  in  quantity. 

Formation  of  Fibrin. — In  describing  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  -it  was  stated  that  this  phe- 
nomenon was'  due  to  the  development  in  the  clotting  blood  of 
a  meshwork  of  fibrin.  This  may  be  demonstrated  by  taking 
recently-drawn  blood,  and  whipping  it  with  a  bundle  of  twigs  j  the 
fibrin  is  found  to  adhere  to  tlie  twigs  as  a  reddish-white,  stringy 
mass,  having  been  thus  obtained  from  the  fluid  nearly  free  from 
coloured  corpuscles.  The  defibrinated  blood  no  longer  retains  the 
power  of  spontaneous  coagulability. 

The  fibrin  which  makes  its  appearance  in  the  blood  when  it  is 
undergoing  coagulation  is  derived  chiefly,  if  not  entirely-,  from  the 
plasma  or  liquor  sanguinis ;  for  although  the  colourless  corpuscles 
■are  intimately  connected  with  the  process  in  a  way  which  will  be 
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presently  explained,  the  coloured  corpuscles  appear  to  take  110 
active  part  in  it  whatever.  This  may  be  shown  by  experimenting 
with  plasma  free  from  coloured  corpuscles.  Such  plasma  may  be 
procured  by  delaying  coagulation  in  blood,  by  keeping  it  at  a  low 
temperature,  32°  F.  (0°  C),  uiitil  the  coloured  corpuscles  which 
'  are  of  higher  specific  gravity  than  the  other  constituents  of  blood, 
have  had  time  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing  vessel, 
and  to  leave  an  upper  stratum  of  colourless  plasma,  in  the  lower 
layei-s  of  which  are  many  colourless  corpuscles.  The  blood  of  the 
horse  is  specially  suited  for  the  purposes  of  this  experiment ;  and 
the  upper  stratum  of  colourless  plasma  derived  from  it,  if  decanted 
into  another  vessel  and  exposed  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  air,  M-ill  coagulate  just  as  though  it  were  the  entire  blood, 
producing  a  clot  similar  in  all  respects  to  blood  clot,  except 
that  it  is  almost  colourless  from  the  absence  of  red  corpuscles. 
If  some  of  the  plasma  be  diluted  with  *  neutral  saline  solution, 
coagulation  is  delayed,  and  the  stages  of  the  gradual  formation 
of  fibrin  may  be  more  conveniently  watched.  The  viscidity 
which  precedes  the  complete  coagulation  may  be  seen  to  be 
due  to  fibrin  fibrils  developing  in  the  fluid — first  of  all  at  the 
circumference  of  the  containing  vessel,  and  gradually  extending 
throughout  the  mass.  Again,  if  plasma  be  whipped  with  a 
bundle  of  twigs,  the  fibrin  may  be  obtained  as  a  solid,  stringy 
mass,  just  in  the  same  Avay  as  from  the  entire  blood,  and 
the  resulting  fluid  no  longer  retains  its  power  of  spontaneous 
coagulability.  Evidently,  therefore,  fibrin  is  derived  from  the 
plasma  and  not  from  the  coloured  corpuscles.  In  these  ex- 
periments, it  is  not  necessary  that  the  plasma  shall  have  been 
obtained  by  the  process  of  cooling  above  described,  as  plasma 
obtained  in  any  other  way,  e.ff.,  by  allowing  blood  to  flow  direct 
from  the  vessels  of  an  animal  into  a  vessel  containing  a  third 
or  a  fourth  of  the  bulk  of  the  blood  of  a  saturated  solution  of  a 
neutral  salt  (preferably  of  magnesium  sulphate)"  and  mixing  care- 
fully, will  answer  the  purpose  and,  just  as  in  the  other  case  the 
coloured  corpuscles  will  subside  leaving  the  clear  superstratum  of 

*  Neutral  saline  solution  commonly  consists  of  a  75  solution  of  common 
salt  (sodium  chloride)  in  water. 
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(salted)  plasma.  In  order  to  cause  tliis  plasma  to  coagulate,  it  is 
necessary  to  got  rid  of  the  salts  by  dialysis,  or  to  dilute  it  with 
several  times  its  bulk  of  water. 

The  antecedent  of  Fibrin.— If  plasma  be  saturated  with  solid 
magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloi'ide,  a  white,  sticky,  precipitate 
called  plasmine  is  thro^ni  down,  after  the  removal  of  wliich,  by  filti-a-  . 
tion,  the  plasma  will  not  spontaneously  coagulate.  Tliis  plasmine 
is  soluble  in  dilute  neutral  saline  solutions,  an'd  the  solution  of  it 
speedily  coagulates,  producing  a  clot  composed  of  filjrin.  From 
this  we  see  that  blood  plasma  contains  a  substance  witliout  wliicli 
it  cannot  coagidate,  and  a  solution  of  which  is  spontaneously 
coagulablc.  Tliis  substance  is  very  soluble  in  dilute  saline  solutions,  i 
and  is  not,  therefore,  fibrin,  which  is  hisoluble  in  these  fluids. 
We  are,  therefore,  led  to  the  belief  that  plasmine  produces  or  is  c<jn- 
vcrted  into  fibrin,  when  clotting  of  fluids  containing  it  takes  place. 

Nature  of  Plasmine. — There  seems  distinct  evidence  that 
plasmine  is  a  compound  body  made  up  of  two  or  more  substances, 
and  that  it  is  not  mere  sohible  fibrin.  This  view  is  based  upon 
the  following  observations  : — There  exists  in  aU  the  serous  cavities 
of  the  body  in  health,  e.g.,  the  pericardium,  the  peritoneum,  and 
the  pleura,  a  certain  small  amount  of  transparent  fluid,  generally 
of  a  pale  straw  colour,  which  in  diseased  conditions  may  be  greatly 
iucreased.  It  somewhat  resembles  serum  in  appearance,  but  in 
reality  differs  from  it,  and  is  probably  identical  with  plasma.  This 
serous  fluid  is  not,  as  a  rule,  spontaneously  coagulable,  but  may  be 
made  to  clot  on  the  addition  of  serum,  which  is  also  a  fluid  which 
has  no  tendency  of  itself  to  coagulate.  The  clot  produced  consists 
of  fibrin,  and  the  clotting  is  identical  with  the  clotting  of  plasma. 
From  the  serous  fluid  (that  from  the  inflamed  tunica  vaginalis  testis 
or  hydrocele  fluid  is  mostly  used)  we  may  obtain,  by  saturating  it 
with  solid  magnesium  sulphate  or  sodium  chloride,  a  white  viscid 
substance  as  a  precipitate  which  is  called  fibrinogen,  which  may 
be  sepai-ated  by  filtration,  and  is  then  capable  of  being  dissolved 
in  water,  as  a  certain  amount  of  the  neutral  salt  is  entangled 
with  the  precipitate  sufficient  to  produce  a  dilute  saline  solu- 
tion in  which  it  is  soluble.  This  body  belongs  to  the  globulin  ( 
class  of  proteid  substances.  Its  solution  has  no  tendency  to 
clot  of  itself.     Fibrinogen  may  also  be  obtained  as  a  viscid 
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precipitate  from  hydrocele  flxiid  by  diluting  it  with  water,  and 
passing  a  brisk  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  gas  through  tlie  solu- 
tion. Now  if  scrum  be  added  to  a  solution  of  fibrinogen,  the 
mixture  clots. 

From  serum  may  be  obtained  another  globulin  very  similar  in 
properties  to  fibrinogen,  if  it  be  subjected  to  treatment  similar  to 
either  of  tlie  two  methods  by  which  fibrinogen  is  obtained  from 
.    hydrocele  fluid  ;  this  substance  is  called  parqglohulin,  and  it  may 
■••'••H)e  separated  by  filtration  and  dissolved  in  a  dilute  saline  solution 
■in  a  manner  similar  to  fibrinogen.  / 
If  tlie  solutions  of  fibrinogen  and  paraglobulin  be  mixdn,  the 
■ .  .  mixture  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  solution  of  plasmine,  and 
^flike  that  solution  (in  a  great  majority  of  cases)  firmly  clots 
wliereas  a  mixture  of  the  hydrocele'  fluid  and  serum,  fi-om  which 
they  have  been  respectively  taken,  no  longer  does  so.    In  addition 
to  this  evidence  of  the  compound  nature  of  plasmine,  it  may  be 
fmther  shown  that,  if  sufficient  care  be  taken,  both  fibrinogen  and 
I     paraglobulin  may  be  obtained  from  plasma  :  fibrinogen,  as  a  flaky 
precipitate,  by  adding  carefully  13  per  cent,  of  crystalline  sodium 
chloride  ;  and  after  the  removal  of  fibrinogen  from  the  plasma  by' 
filtration,  paraglobulin  iriay  be  afterwards  precipitated,  on  th 
further  addition  of  the  same  salt  or  of  magnesium  sulphate  to 
the  filtrate.    It  is  eA'ident,  therefore,  that  both  these  substances 
nmst  be  thrown  down  together  when  plasma  is  saturated  wdth 
sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate,  and  that  the  mixture  of 
the  two  corresponds  with  plasmine. 

-  Presence  of  a  Fibrin  Ferment. — So  far  it  has  been  shown 
that  plasmine,  the  antecedent  of  fibrin  in  blood,  to  the  possession 
of  which  blood  owes  its  power  of  coagulating,  is  not  a  simple  body, 
but  is  composed  of  at  least  two  factors — viz.,  fibrinogen  and  para- 
globxdin  ;  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  yet  another  body  is 
associated  with  them  in  ]:»lasmine  to  produce  coagulation ;  this 
is  what  is  known  laider  the  name  of  fibrin  ferment  (Schmidt).  It 
was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  reason  why  hydrocele  fluid 
coagulated  when  seram  was  added  -to  it  was  that  the  latter  fluid 
su]>j)lied  the  paraglobulin  whicli  the  former  lacked  ;  this,  however, 
is  not  the  case,  as  hydrocele  d(5es  not  lack  this  body,  and  if 
paraglobulin,  obtained  from  serum  by  the  carbonic  acid  method, 
be  added  to  it,  it  will  not  coagulate,  neither  Mill  a  nuxturc 
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of  solutions  of  fibrinogen   and  paraglobulin  obtained  in  the 
same  way.    But  if  paraglobulin,  obtained  by  the  saturation 
method,  be  added  to  hydrocele  fluid,  it  will  clot,  as  will  also,  as 
we  have  seen  above,  a  mixed  solution  of  fibrinogen  and  narao-lo- 
bulni,  when  obtained  by  the  saturation  method.    From  this  it  is 
evident  that  in  plasmine  there  is  something  more  than  the  two 
bodies  above  mentioned,  and  that  this  something  is  precipitated  , 
with  the  paraglobulin  by  the  saturation  method,  and  is  not  pre-  ' 
cipitated  by  the  carbonic  acid  method.   The  following  experiments 
show  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  ferment.  If  defibrinated  blood  or 
serum  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  its  own  bulk  of  alcohol 
for  some  weeks,  all  the  proteid  matter  is  precipitated  in  a  coagu- 
lated form;  if  the  precipitate  be  then  removed  by  filtration,  dried 
-    over  sulphuric  acid,  finely  powdered,  and  then  suspended  in  water, 
a  watery  extract  may  be  obtained  by  further  filtration,  containing 
extremely  little,  if  any,  proteid  matter.    Yet  a  little  of  this  watery 
extract  will  determine  coagulation  in  fluids,  e.g.,  hydrocele  fluid 
or  diluted  plasma,  which  are  not  spontaneously  coagulable,  or 
Avhich  coagulate  slowly  and  with  difficulty.    It  will  also  cause  a 
mixture  of  fibrinogen  and  paraglobulin,  obtained  by  the  carbonic 
acid  method,  to  clot.    This  watery  extract  appears  to  contain  the 
body  which  is  precipitated  with  the  paraglobulin  by  the  satm-ation 
method.    Its  active  properties  are  entirely  destroyed  by  boiling. 
The  amount  of  the  extract  added  does  not  influence  the  amount  of 
the  clot  formed,  but  only  the  rapidity  of  clotting,  and  moreover 
the  active  substance  contained  in  the  extract  evidently  does  not 
.  form  part  of  the  clot,  as  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  serum  after 
blood  has  clotted.    So  that  the  third  factor,  which  is  contained 
in  the  aqueous  extract  of  blood,  belongs  to  that  class  of  bodies  ! 
which  promote  the  union  of  other  bodies,  or  cause  changes  in  other 
bodies,  without  themselves  entering  into  imion  or  undergoing 
change,  i.e.  ferments.    The  third  substance  has,  therefore,  received 
the  name  fibrin  ferment.    This  ferment  is  developed  in  blood  soon 
after  it  has  been  shed,  and  its  amoiuit  appears  to  increase  for  a 
certain  time  afterwards  (p.  92). 

The  part  played  by  Paraglobulin. — So  far  we  have  seen  that 
plasmine  is  a  body  composed  of  three  substances,  viz.,  fibrinogen^ 
paraglobulin,  and  fibrin  ferment.  The  question  presents  itself,  are 
these  three  bodies  actively  concerned  in  the  formation  of  fibrin  1 
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Here  we  come  to  a  point  about  which  two  distinct  opiuiong  pre- 
vail, and  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention.  Schmidt  holds 
that  fibrin  is  produced  by  the  interaction  of  the  two  proteid 
bodies,  viz.,  fibrinogen  and  paraglobulin,  brought  about  by  the 
presence  of  a  special  fibrin  ferment.  Also,  that  when  coagulation 
does  not  occur  in  semm,  which  contains  paraglobulin  and  the 
fibrin  ferment,  the  non-coagulation  is  accounted  for  by  lack  of 
fibrinosfen,  and  when  it  does  not  occur  in  fluids  which  contain 
fibrinogen,  it  is  due  to  the  absence  of  paraglobulin,  or  of  the 
ferment,  or  of  both.  It  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  this  view, 
paraglobulin  has  a  very  important  fibrino-plastic  property.  The 
other  opinion,  held  by  Hammersten,  is  that  paraglobulin  is  not 
an  essential  in  coagulation,  or  at  any  rate  does  not  take  an  active 
part  in  the  process.  He  believes  that  paraglobulin  possesses  the 
property  in  common  with  many  other  bodies  of  combining  with — 
or  decomposing,  and  so  rendering  inert — certain  substances  which 
have  the  power  of  preventing  the  formation  or  precipitation  of 
fibrin,  this  power  of  prevenlniig  coagulation  being  well  known  to 
belong  to  the  free  alkalies,  to  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  to 
certain  salts ;  and  he  looks  upon  fibrin  as  formed  from  fibrinogen, 
which  is  either  (i)  decomposed  into  that  substance  Avith  the  pro- 
duction of  some  other  substances  ;  or  (2)  bodily  converted  into 
it  under  the  action  of  a  ferment,  which  is  frequently  precipitated 
with  paraglobulin. 

Influence  of  Salts  on  Coagulation. — It  is  believed  that  the 
presence  of  a  certain  but  small  amount  of  salts,  especially  of 
sodium  chloride,  is  necessary  for  coagulation,  and  that  without  it, 
clotting  cannot  take  place. 

Sources  of  the  Fibrin  Generators. — It  has  been  previously 
remarked  that  the  colourless  corpuscles  which  are  always  present 
in  smaller  or  greater  numbers  in  the  plasma,  even  when  this 
has  been  freed  from  coloured  corpuscles,  have  an  important 
share  in  the  pi'oduction  of  the  clot.  The  proofs  of  this  may  be 
briefly  summarised  as  follows  : — (i)  That  all  strongly  coagulable 
fluids  contain  colourless  corpuscles  almost  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  coagulability;  (2)  That  clots  formed  on  foreign  bodies,  such 
as  needles  inserted  into  the  interior  of  living  blood-vessels,  are 
preceded  by  an  aggregation  of  colourless  corpuscles  ;  (3)  That 
plasma  in  which  the  colourless  corpuscles  happen  to  be  scanty. 
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clotH  feebly ;  (4)  TJmt  if  ]u,rsc'«  blood  bo  kept  in  the  cold,  so  that 
the  corpuscles  subside,  it  will  be  found  that  the  lowest  stratum 
containmg  chiefly  coloured  corpuscles,  mil,  if  removed,  clot  feebly' 
as  It  contains  little  of  the  fibrin  fVvctors  j  whereas  the  colourle;; 
plasma,  especially  the  lower  layers  of  it  iu  which  the  colourless 
corpuscles  are  most  numerous,  will  clot  well,  but  if  filtered  iu 
the  cold  will  not  clot  so  ^^  ell,  indicating  that  when  filtered  nearly 
free  from  colourless  corpuscles  even  the  plasma  does  not  contain 
sufficient  of  all  the  fibrin  factors  to  produce  thorough  coagulation  ; 
(S)  In  a  drop  of  coagulating  blood,  observed  uuder  the  microscope 
the  fibrm  fibrils  are  seen  to  start  from  the  colourless  corpuscles 
Although  the  intimate  connection  of  the  colourless  corpuscles 
.  with  the  process  of  coagulation  seems  indubitable,  for  the  reasons 
just  given,  the  exact  share  which  they  have  iu  contributiuo-  the 
various  fibrin  factors  remains  still  uncertain.    It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  fibrin-fennent  at  any  rate  is  contributed  by 
them,  inasmuch  as  the  quantity  of  this  substance  obtainable  from 
plasma  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  numbers   of  colom-less 
corpuscles  which  the  plasma  contains.    Many  believe  that  the 
fibrinogen  also  is  wholly  or  in  part  derived  from  them. 

Conditions  affecting  Coagulation.— The  coagidation  of  the 
blood  is  hastened  by  the  following  means :  

1.  Moderate  -vvarmtli,— from  about  ioo°  to  i'>o°  ¥  (-tS— 
49°  C). 

2.  Rest  is  favom-able  to  the  coagulation  of  blood.  Blood,  of 
which  the  whole  mass  is  kept  in  imiform  motion,  as  when  a  closed 
vessel  completely  fiUed  with  it  is  constantly  moved,  coagulates 
very  slowly  and  imperfectly. 

3.  Contact  with  foreign  matter,  and  especially  multipli- 
cation of  the  points  of  contact.  Thus,  coagulated  fibrin  may 
be  quickly  obtained  from  liquid  blood  by  stirring  it  with  a  bundle 
of  small  twigs ;  and  even  in  the  living  body  the  blood  will  coagu- 
late upon  rough  bodies  projecting  into  the  vessels;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, upon  threads  passed  through  them,  or  upon  the  heart's 
valves  roughened  by  inflammatory  deposits  or  calcareous  accumu- 
lations. 

4.  The  free  access  of  air. — Coagulation  is  quicker  in  shallow 
than  in  tall  and  narrow  vessels. 
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5.  The  addition  of  less  than  twice  the  bulk  of  water. 

The  blood  la«t  drawn  is  said  to  coagulate  more  quickly  than  the 
Hrst. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  retarded,  suspended,  or 
prevented  by  the  following  means  ; — 

1 .  Cold  retards  coagulation ;  and  so  long  as  blood  is  kept  at  a 
temjjerature,  32°  F.  (0°  C),  it  will  not  coagulate  at  all.  Freezing 
the  blood,  of  course,  prevents  its  coagulation ;  yet  it  will  coagu- 
late, though  not  firmly,  if  thawed  after  being  frozen ;  and  it  will 
do  so,  even  after  it  has  been  frozen  for  several  months.  A 
higher  temperature  than  120°  F.  (49°  C.)  retards  coagulation 
or,  by  coagulating  the  albmnen  of  the  serum,  prevents  it 
altogether. 

2.  The  addition  of  water  in  greater  proportion  than  twice 
the  bulk  of  the  blood. 

3.  Contact  with  living  tissues,  and  especially  with  the 
interior  of  a  living  blood-vessel. 

4.  The  addition  of  neutral  salts  in  the  proportion  of  2  or  3 
per  cent,  and  upwards.  When  added  in  large  proportion  most  of 
these  saline  substances  prevent  coagulation  altogether.  Coagula- 
tion, however,  ensues  on  dilution  with  water.  The  time  durino' 
which  blood  can  be  thus  preserved  in  a  liquid  state  and  coagulated 
by  the  addition  of  water,  is  quite  indefinite. 

5.  Imperfect  aeration, — as  in  the  blood  of  these  who  die 
by  asphyxia. 

6.  In  inflammatory  states  of  the  system  the  blood  coagu- 
lates more  slowly  although  luore  firmly. 

7.  CoagTilation  is  retarded  by  exclusion  of  the  blood  from 
the  air,  as  by  pouring  oil  on  the  surface,  etc.  In  vacuo,  the 
blood  coagulates  quickly ;  but  Lister  thinks  that  the  rapidity  of 
the  process  is  due  to  the  bubbling  which  ensues  from  the  escape 
of  gas,  and  to  the  blood  being  thus  brought  more  freely  into  con- 
tact Avith  the  containing  vessel. 

8.  'J'he  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  prevented  altogether  by  the 
addition  of  strong  acids  and  caustic  alkalies. 

9.  It  has  been  believed,  and  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Hunter, 
that  after  certain  modes  of  death  the  blood  does  not 
coagulate ;  he  enumerates  the  death  by  lightning,  over-exertion 
(as  in  animals  himted  to  death),  blows  on  the  stomach,  fits  of 
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anger.  He  says,  "  I  have  seen  instances  of  them  all."  Doubtless 
he  had  done  so ;  but  the  residts  of  such  events  are  not  constant. 
The  blood  has  been  often  observed  coagulated  in  the  bodies  of 
animals  killed  by  lightning  or  an  electric  shock  and  Gulliver  has 
published  instances  in  which  he  found  clots  in  the  hearts  of  hares 
and  stags  hunted  to  death,  and  of  cocks  killed  in  fighting. 

Cause  of  tlie  fluidity  of  the  blood  within  the  living 
body. — Very  closely  connected  with  the  problem  of  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  arises  the  question, — why  does  the  blood  remain 
liquid  within  the  living  body  We  have  certain  pathological  and 
experimental  facts,  apparently  opposed  to  one  another,  which  bear 
upon  it,  and  these  may  be,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  classed  under 
two  heads  : — 

(1)  Blood  ivill  coagulate  within  the  living  hody  under  certain  con- 
ditions,— for  example,  on  ligaturing  an  artery,  whereby  the  inner 
and  middle  coats  are  generally  ruptured,  a  clot  will  form  within 
it,  or  by  passing  a  needle  through  the  coats  of  the  vessel  into  the 
blood  stream  a  clot  will  gradually  form  upon  it.  Other  foreign 
bodies,  e.^r.  wire,  thread,  etc.,  produce  the  same  effect  It  is  a  well- 
knovTO  fact  that  small  clots  are  apt  to  form  iipon  the  roughened 
edges  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  when  the  roughness  has  been  pro- 
duced by  inflammation,  as  in  endocarditis,  and  it  is  also  equally 
true  that  aneurisms  of  arteries  are  sometimes-  spontaneously  cured 
by  the  deposition  within  them,  layer  by  layer,  of  fibrin  from 
the  blood  stream,  which  natural  cure  it  is  the  aim  of  the  physician 
or  sm'geon  to  imitate. 

(2)  Blood  tvill  remain  liquid  under  certain  conditions  outside  the 
body,  without  the  addition  of  any  re-agent,  even  if  exposed  to  the 
air  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  is  well  known  that  blood 
remains  fluid  in  the  body  for  some  time  after  death,  and  it  is  only 
after  rigor  moi'tis  has  occurred  that  the  blood  is  found  clotted.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Hewson,  and  also  by  Lister,  that  if  a  large 
vein  in  the  horse  or  similar  animal  be  ligatured  in  two  places  some 
inches  apart,  and  after  some  time  be  opened,  the  blood  contained 
within  it  will  be  found  fluid,  and  that  coagulation  will  occur  only 
after  a  considerable  time.  But  this  is  not  due  to  occhision  from 
the  air  simply.  Lister  further  showed  that  if  the  vein  with  the 
blood  contained  within  it  be  i-emoved  fi-om  the  body,  and  then  be 
carefully  opened,  the  blood  might  be  poiired  from  the  vein  into 
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another  similarly  prepared,  as  from  one  test-tnbc  into  another, 
thereby  suffering  free  exposure  to  the  air,  without  coagulation 
occurring  as  long  as  the  vessels  retain  their  vitality.  If  the  endo- 
thelial lining  of  the  vein,  however,  be  injured,  the  blood  will  not 
remain  liquid.  Again,  blood  will  remain  liquid  for  days  in  the 
heart  of  a  turtle,  which  continues  to  beat  for  a  very  long  time 
after  removal  from  the  body. 

Any  theory  which  aims  at  explaining  the  fluidity  under  the 
usual  conditions  of  the  blood  within  the  living  body  must  reconcile 
the  above  apparently  contradictory  facts,  and  must  at  the  same 
time  be  made  to  include  all  the  other  known  facts  concerning  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood.  We  may  therefore  dismiss  as  insufficieut 
the  following  ; — that  coagulation  is  due  to  exposiire  to  the  air  or 
oxygen  ;  that  it  is  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  circulatory  move- 
ment ;  that  it  is  due  to  evolution  of  various  gases,  or  to  the  loss 
of  heat. 

Two  theories,  those  of  Lister  and  Briicke,  remain.  The  former 
supposes  that  the  blood  has  no  natural  tendency_to  clot,  but  that 
its  coagulation  out  of  the  body  is  due  to  the  action  of  foreign 
matter  with  which  it  happens  to  be  brought  into  contact,  and  in 
the  body  to  conditions  of  the  tissues  which  caiise  them  to  act 
towards  it  like  foreign  matter.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
supposes  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  blood 
to  clot,  but  that  this  is  restrained  in  the  living  body  by  some 
inhibitory  power  resident  in  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessels. 

Support  was  once  thought  to  be  given  to  Brlicke's  and  like 
theories  by  cases  of  injury,  in  which  blood  extravasated  in  the 
living  body  has  seemed  to  remain  uncoagulated  for  weeks,  or  even 
months,  on  account  of  its  contact  with  living  tissues.  But  the 
supposed  f:\cts  have  been  shown  to  be  without  foundation.  The 
blood-like  fluid  in  such  cases  is  not  uncoagulated  blood,  but  a 
mixture  of  serum  and  blood-coi-puscles,  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  clot  in  various  stages  of  disintegration.    (Morrant  Baker.) 

As  the  blood  must  contain  the  substances  from  which  fibrin 
is  formed,  and  as  the  re-arrangement  of  these  substances  occui-s 
very  quickly  whenever  the  blood  is  shed,  so  that  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  prevent  coagulation,  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  hold 
with  Briicke,  that  the  blood  has  a  strong  tendency  to  clot,  rather 
than  with  Lister,  that  it  has  no  special  tendency  thci'eto. 
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It  has  been  recently  suggested  that  the  reason  why  blood  does 
not  coagulate  in  the  living  vessels,  is  that  the  factors  which  we 
liavc  seen  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of  fibrin  are  not  in  the 
exact  state  required  for  its  production,  and  that  the  fibrin  ferment 
is  not  formed  or  is  not,  at  any  rate,  free  in  the  living  blood,  but  that 
^  it  is  produced  (or  set  free)  at  the  moment  of  coagulation  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  colourless  corpuscles.  This  supposition  is 
certainly  plausible,  but  if  it  be  a  true  one,  it  must  be  assumed 
either  that  the  living'  blood-vessels  exert  a  restraining  influence 
upon  the  disintegration  of  the  corpuscles  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
form  a  clot,  or  that  they  render  inert  any  small  amount  of  fibrin 
ferment  wliich  may  have  been  set  free  by  the  disintegration  of  a  few 
corpuscles ;  as  it  is  certain  that  corpuscles  of  all  iinds  must  from 
time  to  time  disintegrate  in  the  blood  without  causing  it  to  clot ; 
and,  secondly,  that  shed  and  defibrinated  blood  which  contains 
blood  corpuscles,  broken  down  and  disintegrated,  will  not,  when 
injected  into  the  vessels  of  an  animal,  produce  clotting.  There 
must  be  a  distinct  difference,  therefore,  if  only  in  amount,  between 
the  normal  disintegration  of  a  few  colovu'less  corpuscles  in  the 
living  uninjured  blood  vessels  and  the  abnormal  disintegration  of 
a  large  number  which  occurs  whenever  the  blood  is  shed  without 
■suitable  precaution,  or  when  coagidation  is  unrestrained  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  living  uninjured  blood  vessels. 


The  Blood  Corpuscles  or  Blood-Cells. 

There  are  two  principal  forms  of  corpuscles,  the  red  and  the 
white,  or,  as  they  are  now  frequently  named,  the  colotired  and 
the  colourless.  In  the  moist  state,  the  red  corpuscles  form  about 
45  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood.  The 
proportion  of  colourless  corpuscles  is  only  as  i  to  500  or  600  of 
the  coloiired. 

Red  or  Coloured  Corpuscles. — Human  red  blood-corpuscles 
arc  cii-cular,  biconcave  disks  with  rounded  edges,  from  -juVo  to  , 
■1  oVo  "^''li  "1  diameter,  and  ^  i  0  o  i'^'^^^  thickness,  becoming  flat 
or  convex  on  addition  of  water.  When  viewed  singly,  they  appear 
of  a  pale  yellowish  tinge ;  the  deep  red  colour  which  they  give  to 
the  blood  being  observable  in  them  only  when  they  are  seen  en  viasse. 
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They  are  composed  of  a  colourless,  structureless,  and  transparent 
filmy  framework  or  stroma,  iufiltrated  in  all  parts  by  a  red  colouring- 
matter  termed  hcemodlobm.  The  stroma  is  tough  and  elastic,  so 
that,  as  the  cells  circulate,  they  admit  of  elongation  and  other 
changes  of  form,  in  adaptation  to  the  vessels,  yet  recover  their 
natural  shape  as  soon  as  they  escape  from  compression.  The  ^ 
term  cell,  in  tlie  sense  of  a  bag  or  sac,  is  inapplicable  to  the  red 
blood  corpuscle  ;  and  it  must  be  considered,  if  not  solid  through- 
out, yet  as  having  no  such  variety  of  consistence  in  different  parts 
as  to  jiistifj^  the  notion  of  its  being  a  membranous  sac  with  fliiid 
contents.  The  stroma  exists  in  all  parts  of  its  substance,  and 
the  colouring-matter  uniformly  pervades  this,  and  is  not  merely 
surrounded  by  and  mechanically  enclosed  within  the  outer  wall  of 
the  corpuscle.  I'he  red  corpuscles  have  _no_nuclei,  although,  in 
their  usual  state,  the  unequal  refraction  of  transmitted  light  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  central  spot,  brighter  or  darker  than  the 
border,  according  as  it  is  viewed  in  or  out  of  focus.  Their  specific 
gravity  is  about  1088.  /, 

Varieties. —  The  red  corpuscles  are  not  all  alike,  some  being 
rather  larger,  paler,  and  less  regular  than  the  majority,  and 


sometimes  flat  or  slightly  convex,  with  a  shining  particle  apjiarcnt 
like  a  niicleolus.     In  almost  every  specimen  of  blood  may  be 
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also  observed  a  certain  number  of  corpuscles  smaller  than  the 
rest.  They  arc  termed  microcytes,  and  are  probably  immature 
corpuscles. 

A  peculiar  property  of  the  red  coi-puscles,  exaggerated  in  inflam- 
matory blood,  may  be  here  again  noticed,  i.e.,  their  great  tendency 
to  adhere  together  in  rolls  or  columns,  like  piles  of  coins.  These 
rolls  quickly  fasten  together  by  their  ends,  and  cluster ;  so  that, 
when  the  blood  is  spread  out  tliinly  on  a  glass,  they  form  a  kind  of 
irregular  network,  with  crowds  of  corpuscles  at  the  several  points 
corresponding  with  the  knots  of  the  net  (fig.  68).  Hence,  the  clot 
formed  in  such  a  tliin  layer  of  blood  looks  mottled  with  blotches 
of  pink  upon  a  white  groiind,  and  in  a  larger  quantity  of  such 
blood  help,  by  the  consequent  rapid  subsidence  of  the  corpuscles, 
in  the  formation  of  the  buffy  coat  already  referred  to. 

This  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  red  corpuscles,  to  form 
rouleaux,  is  probably  only  a  physical  phenomenon,  comparable 
to  the  collection  into  somewhat  similar  rouleaux  of  discs  of  corks 
wlien  they  are  partially  immersed  in  water.  (Norris.) 

Action  of  Beagents. — Considerable  light  has  been  thrown  on 
the  physical  and  chemical  constitution  of  red  blood-cells  by  study- 
ing the  effects  produced  by  mechanical  means  and  by  various 
reagents  :  the  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  these  reactions  : — 

Pressure. — If  the  red  blood-cells  of  a  frog  or  man  are  gently 
squeezed,  they  exhibit  a  A\Tinkling  of  the  surface,  which  clearly 
indicates  that  there  is  a  supei-ficial  pellicle  partly  differentiated 
from  the  softer  mass  within  ;  again,  if  a  needle  be  rapidly  drawn 
across  a  drop  of  blood,  several  corpuscles  will  be  found  cut  in  two, 
but  this  is  not  accompanied  by  any  escape  of  cell  contents ;  the 
two  halves,  on  the  contrary,  assume  a  rounded  form,  proving 
clearly  that  the  corpuscles  are  not  mere  •membranous  sacs  Avith 
fluid  contents  like  fat-cells. 

jpiuids.  Water. — When  Avater  is  added  gradually   to  frog's 

blood  the  oval  disc-shaped  coi-puscles  become  spherical,  and 
oradiially  discharge  their  haemoglobin,  a  pale,  transparent  stroma 
beino-  left  behind  ;  human  red  blood-cells  change  from  a  discoidal 
to  a^spheroidal  form,  and  discharge  then-  cell-contents,  becoming 
quite  transparent  and  all  but  iuAasible. 

Saline  solution  (dilute)  produces  no  appreciable  effect  on  the 
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Fig.  69.* 


*  The  above  illustration  is  somewhat  altered  from  a  drawing  by  Gulliver, 
in  the  Proceed.  Zool.  Society,  and  exhibits  the  typical  characters  of  the  red 
blood-cells  in  the  main  divisions  of  the  Vertebrata.  The  fractions  are  those 
of  an  inch,  and  represent  the  average  diameter.  In  the  case  of  the  oval 
cells,  only  the  long  diameter  is  here  given.  It  is  remarkable,  that  although 
the  size  of  the  red  blood-cells  varies  so  much  in  the  different  classes  of  the 
vertebrate  kingdom,  that  of  the  white  corpuscles  remains  comparatively 
uniform,  and  thus  they  are,  in  some  animals,  much  greater,  in.  others  much 
leBB  than  the  red  corpuscles  existing  side  by  side  with  them. 
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red  blood-cells  of  tlic   frog.      In  tlic  rod  blood-cells  of  iiiiiii 
the  discoid  sliEvpe  is  exchanged  for  ii  sphcricid  one,  witli 
ifjC  ^     spinous  projections,  like  a  horse-chestnut  (fig.  70).  Their 
^  ^     original  forms  can  be  at  once  restored  by  the  use  of  1 
Fig-.  70.     carbonic  acid. 

Acetic  acid  (dikite)  causes  the  nucleiis  of  the  red  blood 
cells  in  the  frog  to  become  more  clearly  defined  ;  if  the  action  is 
prolonged,  the  niicleus  becomes  strongly  granulated,  and  all  tlio 
colouring  matter  seems  to  be  concentrated  in  it,  tin- 
siUTOunding  cell-substance  and  oiitline  of  the  cell  becom- 
ing almost  invisible  ;  after  a  time  the  cells  lose  theii- 
colour  altogether.    The  cells  in  the  figure  (fig.  71)  reprc- 
sent  the  siiccessive  stages  of  the  change.    A  similar  loss 
of  colour  occurs  in  the  red  cells  of  human  Ijlood,  whicii, 
however,  from  the  absence  of  nuclei,  seem  to  disappear  entirely,  t 
Alkalieicuwe  the  red  blood-cells  to  swell  and  finally  disappear. 
Chloroform^  added  to  the  red  blood-cells  of  the  frog  causes  them 
to  part  with  their  haemoglobin  ;  the  stroma  of  the  cells  becomes 
gradually  broken  up.    A  similar  effect  is  produced  on  the  human 
red  blood  cell. 

Tannin. — ^^Vheu  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  tannic  acid  is  applied 
to  frog's  blood  it  causes  the  appearance  of  a  shaiijly-defined  little  , 
knob,  projecting  from  the  free  surface :  the 


colouring  matter  becomes  at  the  same  time 
O  O        \^     concentrated  dn  the  nucleus,  which  grows  more 
distinct  (fig.  72).    A  somewhat  similar  effect  is 
I^g.  7T"        produced  on  the  human  red  blood-cell.  (Eobeits.) 

Magenta,  when  applied  to  the  red  blood-cells  of 
the  frog,  produces  a  similar  little  knob  or  knobs,  at  the  same 
time  staining  the  nucleus  and  causing  the  discharge  of  the 
hfemoglobin.  (Roberts.)  The  first  effect  of  the  magenta  is  to 
cause  the  discharge  of  the  hajmoglobin,  then  the  nucleus  becomes 
suddenly  stained,  and  lastly  a  finely  granular  matter  issues 
through  the  wall  of  the  corpuscle,  becoming  stained  by  the 
magenta,  and  a  macula  is  formed  at  the  point  of  escape.  A 
sunilar  macula  is  produced  in  the  human  red  blood-cell. 

Boracic  acid.— A  2  per  cent,  solution  applied  to  nucleated  red 
blood-cells  (fi-og)  will  cause  the  concenti-ation  of  all  the  colouring 
matter  in  the  nucleus  ;  the  coloured  body  tlius  formed  gradually 
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quits  its  central  position,  and  conies  to  be  partly,  sometimes 
entirely  protruded  from  the  surface  of  the  now 
colourless  cell  (fig.  73).  The  result  of  this  experi- 
ment led  Briioke  to  distinguish  the  coloured  con- 
tents of  the  cell  (zooid)  from  its  colourless  stroma 
(cecoid).  When  applied  to  the  non-nucleated 
mammalian  corpuscle  its  effect  merely  resembles  that  of  other 
dilute  acids. 

Gases — Carbonic  add. — If  the  red  blood-cells  of  a  frog  be  first 
exposed  to  the  action  of  water-vapour  (which  renders 
their  outer  pellicle  more  readily  permeable  to  gases),  and 
then  acted  on  by  carbonic  acid,  the  nuclei  immediately 
become  clearly  defined  and  strongly  granulated ;  when 
air  or  oxygen  is  admitted  the  original  appearance  is 
at  once  restored.  The  upper  and  lower  cell  in  fig.  74 
show  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  middle  one  the  eff'ect  of 
the  re-admission  of  air.  These  effects  can  be  reproduced  five 
or  six  times  in  succession.  If,  however,  the  action  of  the  carbonic 
acid  be  much  prolonged,  the  granulation  of  the  nucleus  becomes 
geraianent;  it  appears  to  depend  on  a  coagulation  of  the  pai'a- 
globulin.  (Strieker.) 

Ammonia. — Its  effects  seem  to  vary  according  to  the  degree  of 
concentration.  Sometimes  the  outline  of  the  corpuscles  becomes 
distinctly  crenated;  at  other  times  the  effect  resembles  that  of 
boracic  acid,  while  in  other  cases  the  edges  of  the  corpuscles  begin 
to  break  up.  (Lankester.) 

//mi.— The  effect  of  heat  up  to  120°— 140°  F.  (50°— 60°  C.) 
is  to  cause  the  formation  of  a  number  of  bud-like 
processes  (fig.  75).  V  f  B 

Electricity  causes  the  red  blood-corpuscles  to 
become  crenated,  and  at  length  mulbeiTy-like.  ^ 
Finally  they  recover  their  round  form  and  become         ^'S-  75- 
quite  pale. 

The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  observations 
have  been  summed  up  as  follows  by  Prof  Ray  Lankester  : — 

"The  red  blood-corpuscle  of  the  vertebrata  is  a  viscid,  and  at  the 
same  time  elastic  disc,  oval  or  round  in  outline,  its  surface  being 
differentiated  somewhat  from  the  underlying  material,  and  forming 
a  pellicle  or  membrane  of  great  tenmty,  not  distinguishable  with 
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the  highest  powers  (whilst  the  corpuscle  is  nonnal  and  living),  and 
having  no  pronounced  inner  hmitation.    The  viscid  mass  consists 
of  (or  rather  yields,  since  the  state  of  combination  of 
~  the  components  is  not  known)  a  variety  of  albuminoid 

I  I  and  other  bodies,  the  most  easily  separable  of  which 
i'-'d/  heemoglobin;  secondly,  the  matter  which  segregates 

^J*^5  to  form  Roberts's  macula;  and  thirdly,  a  residuary 
stroma,  apparently  homogeneous  in  the  mammalia 
(excepting  as  far  as  the  outer  surface  or  pellicle  may  be  of  a 
different  chemical  nature),  but  containing  in  the  other  vertebrata 
a  sharply  definable  nucleus,  this  nucleus  being  ah-eady  differen- 
tiated, b\it  not  sharply  delineated  during  life,  and  consisting  of, 
or  separable  into)  at  least  two  components,  one  (paraglobulin) 
precipitable  by  carbon  dioxide,  and  removable  by  the  action  of 
weak  ammonia ;  the  other  pellucid,  and  not  granulated  by  acids." 

The  "White  or  Colourless  Corpuscles— In  human  blood 
the  white  or  colourless  corpuscles  or  leucocytes  are  nearly  spherical 
masses  of  granular  protoplasm  without  cell  wall.  The  granular 
appearance  more  marked  in  some  than  in  others  {vide  infra),  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  particles  probably  of  a  fatty  nature.  In  all 
cases  one  or  more  nuclei  exist  in  each  coi-puscle.  The  size  of  the 
corpuscle  averages  ^Vo  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

In  health,  the  proportion  of  white  to  red  corpuscles,  which, 
taking  an  average,  is  about  i  to  500  or  600,  varies  considerably 
even  in  the  course  of  the  same  day.  The  variations  appear  to 
depend  chiefly  on  the  amount  and  probably  also  on  the  kind  of 
food  taken ;  the  number  of  leucocytes  being  very  considerably 
increased  by  a  meal,  and  diminished  again  on  fasting.  Also  in 
young  persons,  during  pregnancy,  and  after  great  loss  of  blood, 
there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  colourless  blood-corpuscles,  which 
probably  shows  that  they  are  more  rapidly  formed  under  these 
circumstances.  In  old  age,  on  the  other  hand,  their  proportion 
is  diminished. 

Varieties.-The  colourless  corpuscles  present  greater  diversi- 
ties of  form  'than  the  red  ones  do.  Xwp  chief  varieties  are  to  be 
seen  in  human  blood ;  one  which  contains  a  considerable  number 
of  granules,  and  the  other  which  is  paler  and  less  granulai-^  In 
size  the  variations  are  great,  for  in  most  specimens  of  blood  it  is 
possible  to  make  out,  in  addition  to  he  full-sized  varieties,  a 
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number  of  smaller  coi-puscles,  consisting  of  a  large  spherical 
nucleus  surroimded  by  a  variable  amount  of  more  or  less  granular 
protoplasm.     The  small  coi-puscles  are,  in  all  probability,  the 
undeveloped  forms  of  the  others,  and  are  derived 
from  the  cells  of  the  lymph.    Besides  the  above- 
mentioned  varieties,  Schmidt  describes  another 
form  which  he  looks  upon  as  intermediate  between 
the  coloured  and  the  coloiirless  forms,  viz.,  certain 
corpuscles  which  contain  red  granules  of  hgemo- 
globin  in  their  protoplasm.    The  different  varieties 
of  colourless  corpuscles  are  especially  well  seen  in 
the  blood  of  frogs,  newts,  and  other  cold-blooded 
animals. 

Amoeboid  movement. — A  i-emai-kable  property 
of  the  colourless  coi-puscles  consists  in  their  capa- 
bility of  spontaneously  changing  their  shape.  This 
was  first  demonstrated  by  Wharton  Jones  in  the 
blood  of  the  skate.  If  a  drop  of  blood  be  examined 
with  a  high  power  of  the  microscope  on  a  warm 
stage,  or,  in  other  words,  under  conditions  by  which 
loss  of  moisture  is  prevented,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  temperature  is  maintained  at  about  that  of  the 
blood  in  its  natural  state  within  the  walls  of  the 
living  vessels,  ioo°  F.  (37"8°  C),  the  colourless  corpuscles  will  be 
obsei-ved  slowly  altering  their  shapes,  and  sending  out  processes 
at  various  parts  of  their  cii'cumference.  This  alteration  of  shape, 
which  can  be  most  conveniently  studied  in  the  newt's  blood,  is 
called  amceboid,  inasmuch  as  it  strongly  resembles  the  movement 
of  the  lowly  organized  mnoeba.  The  processes  which  are  sent  out 
are  either  lengthened  or  withdrawn.  If  lengthened,  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  whole  coi-puscle  flows  as  it  were  into  its  process, 
and  the  corpuscle  changes  its  position ;  if  withdrawn,  protrusion 
of  another  pi'ocess  at  a  different  point  of  the  circumference  speedily 
follows.  The  change  of  position  of  the  corpuscle  can  also  take 
place  by  a  flowing  movement  of  the  whole  mass,  and  in  tliis  case 
the  locomotion  is  comparatively  rapid.  The  activity  both  in  the 
processes  of  change  of  shape  and  also  of  change  in  position,  is 
much  more  marked  in  some  corpuscles,  viz.,  iia  the  granular  variety 
than  in  others.    Klein  states  that  in  the  newt's  blood  the  changes 
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Fig.  77. — A.  Three 
coloured  hlood-cor-^ 
puscles.  B.  Three 
colourless  hlood^ 
corpuscles  acted 
on  by  acetic  acid ; 
the  nuclei  are 
veiy  clearly  visi- 
ble.   X  900. 
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are  especially  likely  to  occur  in  a  variety  of  the  colourless  corpuscle, 
which  consists  of  masses  of  finely  granular  protoplasm  with  jagged 
outline,  containing  three  or  four  nuclei,  or  of  large  irregular  masses 


Fig.  ,8  —Human  colourless  hlood-corpnsde,  showing  its  successive  changes  of  outline  within 
ten  minutes  when  kept  moist  on  a  wai-m  stage.  (Schotieia.) 

of  protoplasm  containing  from  five  to  twenty  nuclei.  Another 
phenomenon  may  be  observed  in  such  a  specimen  of  blood, 
viz.,  the  division  of  the  corpuscles,,  which  occurs  in  the  following 
way.  A  cleft  takes  place  in  the  protoplasm  at  one  point,  which 
becomes  deeper  and  deeper,  and  then  by  the  lengthening  out  and 
attenuation  of  the  connection,  and  finally  by  its  mpture,  two  cor- 
puscles result.  The  nuclei  have  previously  undergone  division. 
The  cells  so  formed  are  said  to  be  remarkably  active  in  their  move- 
ments. Thus  we  see  that  the  rounded  form  which  the  colourless 
coi-puscles  present  in  ordinary  microscopic  specimens  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  shape  natural  to  a  dead  coiiniscle  or  to  one 
whose  vitahty  is  dormant  rather  than  as  the  shape  proper  to  one 

living  and  active. 

Action  of  re-agents  upon  the  colourless  corpuseles.- 

Feeding  the  corjmscles.—li  some  fine  pigment  granules,  e.g.,  powdered 
vermilion,  be  added  to  a  fluid  containing  colourless  blood-cor- 
puscles, on  a  glass  slide,  these  will  be  observed,  under  the  micro- 
scope, to  take  up  the  pigment.  In  some  cases  colourless  corpuscles 
have  been  seen  with  fragments  of  coloured  ones  thus  embedded  m 
their  substance.  This  property  of  the  colourless  coi-puscles  is 
especially  interesting  as  helping  still  further  to  connect  them  with 
the  lowest  fonns  of  animal  life,  and  to  connect  both  with  the 
organized  cells  of  which  the  higher  animals  are  composed. 

The  property  which  the  colourless  corpuscles  possess  of  passing 
through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  will  be  described  later  on. 

Enumeration  of  the  Red  and  White  Corpuscles.-Several 
methods  are  employed  for  counting  the  blood-corpuscles,  most  ot 
them  depending  upon  the  same  principle,  i.e.,  the  dilution  of  a 
minute  volume  of  blood  with  a  given  volume  of  a  colourless  solution 
similar  in  specific  gravity  to  blood  semm,  so  that  the  size  and  shape 
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of  the  coi-puscles  is  altered  as  little  as  possible.  A  minute 
quantity  of  the  well-mixed  solution  is  then  taken,  examined 
under  the  microscope,  either  in  a  flattened  capillary  tube  (Malassez) 
or  in  a  cell  (Hayem  &  Nachet,  Gowers)  of  known  capacity,  and 
the  number  of  corpuscles .  in  a  measivred  length  of  the  tube,  or  in 
a  given  area  of  the  cell  is  counted.  The  length  of  the  tube 
and  the  area  of  the  cell  are  ascertained  by  means  of  a  micrometer 
scale  in  the  microscope  ocvdar ;  or  in  the  case  of  Gowers'  modifi- 
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^S-  79- — EmDMcytometer. 

cation,  by  the  division  of  the  cell  area  into  squares  of  known 
size.  Having  ascertained  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  the  diluted 
blood,  it  is  easy  to  find  out  the  number  in  a  given  volume 
of  normal  blood.  Gowers'  modification  of  Hayem  <&  Nachet's 
instrument,  called  by  him  "  HcBmacyto'nwter"  appears  to  be  the 
most  convenient  form  of  instniment  for  counting  the  cor- 
puscles, and  as  such  will  alone  be  described  (fig.  79).  It  consists 
of  a  small  pipette  (a),  which,  when  filled  up  to  a  mark  on  its 
stem,  holds  995  cubic  millimetres.  It  is  furnished  with  an  india- 
rubber  tube  and  glass  mouth-piece  to  facilitate  filling  and  empty- 
ing ;  a  capillary  tube  (b)  marked  to  hold  5  cubic  millimetres,  and 
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also  furnished  with  an  india-rubber  tube  and  mouthpiece ;  a  small 
glass  jar  (d)  in  which  the  dilution  of  the  blood  is  perfomied;  a 
glass  stirrer  (b)  for  mixing  the  blood  thoroughly,  (f)  a  needle, 
the  length  of  which  can  be  regulated  by  a  screw ;  a  brass  stage 
plate  (c)  carrying  a  glass  slide,  on  which  is  a  cell  one-fifth  of 
a  millimetre  deep,  and  the  bottom  of  which  is  divided  into  one- 
tenth  millimetre  squares.  On  the  top  of  the  cell  rests  the  cover 
glass,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pressm-e  of  two  springs 
proceeding  from  the  stage  x^late.  A  standard  saUne  solution  of 
sodium  sulphate,  or  similar  salt,  of  specific  gravity,  1025  is  made, 
and  995  cubic  millimetres  are  measured  by  means  of  the  pipette 
into  the  glass  jar,  and  with  this  five  cubic  millimetres  of  blood, 
obtained  by  priclcing  the  finger  with  a  needle,  and  measured 
in  the  capillary  pipette  (b),  are  thoroughly  mixed  by  the  glass 
stirring-rod.  A  drop  of  this  diluted  blood  is  then  i)laced  in  the 
cell  and  covered  with  a  cover-glass,  which  is  fixed  in  position  by 
means  of  the  two  lateral  springs.  The  preparation  is  then  ex- 
amined under  a  microscope  with  a  power  of  about  400  diameters, 
and  focussed  until  the  lines  dividing  the  ceU  into  squares  are 


After  a  short  delay,  the  red  corpuscles  which  have  sunk  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ceU,  and  are  resting  on  the  squares,  are  counted  in 
ten  squares,  and  the  number  of  white  coi-puscles  noted.  By 
adding  together  the  numbers  coimted  in  ten  (one-tenth  miUi- 
metre)  squares  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  one-cubic  millimetre 
of  blood  is  obtained.  The  average  number  of  corpuscles  per  each 
cubic  millimetre  of  healthy  blood,  according  to  Vierordt  and 
Welcker,  is  5,000,000  in  adult  men,  and  rather  fewer  in  women. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  Blood  in  Bul^. 


Corpuscles  

Proteids  (of  serum) 

Fibrin  (of  clot)  

Fatty  matters  (of  serum)  . 
Inorganic  salts  (of  serum) 
Gases,  kreatin,  urea  and  other  extractive 
matter,  glucose  and  accidental  sub- 
stances   


visible. 


Water 
Solids— 


1,000 
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Chemical  Composition  of  the  Red  Corpuscles— Analysis 
of  a  thousand  parts  of  moist  blood  corpuscles  shows  the  following 
as  the  result  : — 

Water  

Solids- 
Organic   303'°° 

Mineral  8-12—312 

1,000 

Of  the  solids  the  most  important  is  ffcemoilohm,_the  substance 
to  which  the  blood  owes  its  colour.  It  constitutes,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  appended  Table,  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  organic 
matter  of  the  corpuscles.  Besides  haemoglobin  there  are  proteid  " 
and  fatty  matters,  the  former  chiefly  consisting  of  ^lobulim^  sind 
the  latter  of  cholesterm  and  lecithin. 

In  1000  parts  organic  matter  are  foimd  : — 

Hsemoglobin  90S '4 

Proteids  •,.  867 

Fats  7'9 

I, COO' 

Of  the  inorganic  salts  of  the  corpuscles,  with  the  iron 
omitted — 

In  1000  parts  corpuscles  (Schmidt)  are  found  : — 

Potassium  Chloride   3'679 

„       Phosphate   2-343 

„       sulphate   -132 

Sodium          „   -633 

Calcium        ,,    -094 

Magnesium    ,,       .......  -060 

Soda   '341 

7-282 

The  properties  of  hfjemoglobin  will  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  Gases  of  the  blood. 


*  An  account  of  the  proteid  bodies,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  and 
should  be  referred  to  for  explanation  of  the  terms  employed  in  the  text. 
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Chemical  Composition  of  the  Colourless  Corpuscles.— 

In  conseqvience  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  colourless  coi-puscles 
in  sufficient  number  to  make  an  analysis,  little  is  accurately  known 
of  their  chemical  composition ;  in  all  probability,  however,  the 
stroma  of  the  corpuscles  is  made  up  of  proteid  matter,  and  the 
nucleus  of  nuclein,  a  nitrogenous  phosphorus-containing  body 
akin  to  mucin,  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  gastric  jmce. 
The  proteid  matter  (globulin)  is  soluble  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution 
of  sodium  chloride,  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  on  the  addition 
of  water,  by  heat  and  by  the  mineral  acids.  The  stroma  contains 
fatty  granules,  and  in  it  also  the  presence  of  ghicogen  has  been 
demonstrated.  The  salts  of  the  corpuscles  are  chiefly  potassiutn, 
and  of  these  the  phosphate  is  in  greatest  amount. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  Plasma  or  Liquor  Sanguinis. 

 The  liquid  part  of  the  blood,  the  plasma  or  liquor  sanguinis  in 

which  the  corpuscles  float,  may  be  obtained  in  the  ways  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  the  Coagulation  of  the  Blood.  In  it  are  the 
fibrin  factors,  inasmuch  as  when  exposed  to  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  air  it  undergoes  coagulation  and  splits  up  into 
fibrin  and  serum.  It  difl^rs  from  the  serum  in  containing 
fibrinogen,  but  in  appearance  and  in  reaction  it  closely  resembles 
that  fluid ;  its  alkalinity,  however,  is  less  than  that  of  the  seiiun 
obtained  from  it.  It  may  be  freed  from  white  corpuscles  by 
filtration  at  a  temperature  below  41°  F.  (5°  C). 

Fibrin. — The  part  played  by  fibrin  in  the  formation  of  a  clot 
has  been  already  described  (p.  81),  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
consider  here  its  general  properties.  It  is  a  stringy  elastic  sub- 
stance belonging  to  the  proteid  class  of  bodies.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  weak  saline  solutions,  it  swells  up  into  a  trans- 
parent  jeUy  when  placed  in  diltite-hydrochloric  acid,  but  does  not  i 
dissolve,  but  in  strong  acid  it  dissolves,  producing  acid-albumin*  ; 
it  is  also  soluble  on  boiling  in  strong  saline  solutions.  Blood 
contains  only  -2  per  cent,  of  fibrin.    It  can  be  converted  by  the 


*  The  use  of  the  two  words  albumen  and  albumin  may  need  explanation. 
The  former  is  the  generic  word,  which  may  include  several  albuminous  or 
proteid  bodies,  e.g.,  albumen  of  blood  ;  the  latter  which  requires  to  be 
qualified  by  another  word  is  the  specific  form,  and  is  appUed  to  varieties, 
e.g.  egg-albumin,  serum-albumin. 
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gastric  or  pancreatic  juice  into  peptone.  It  possesses  the  power 
of  liberating  the  oxygen  from  solutions  of  hydric  peroxide  H^O^. 
This  may  be  shown  by  dipping  a  few  shreds  of  fibrin  in  tincture 
of  guaiacum  and  then  immersing  them  in  a  solution  of  hydric 
peroxide.  The  fibrin  becomes  of  a  bluish  colour,  from  its  having 
liberated  from  the  solution  oxygen,  which  oxidises  the  resin  of 
guaiacum  contained  in  the  tincture  and  thus  produces  the  colora- 
tion. 

Salts  of  the  Plasma. — In  1000  parts  plasma  there  are  : — 

Sodium  Chloride   5  546 

Soda   1532 

Sodium  Phosphate   '271 

Potassium  chloride   "359 

„        sulphate   '281 

Calcium  phosphate   '298  ^ 

Magnesium  phosphate   '218 

■  8-505 

Serum. — The  serum  is  the  liquid  part  of  the  blood  or  of  the 
plasma  remaining  after  the  separation  of  the  clot.  It  is  an 
alkaline,  yellowish,  transparent  fluid,  with  a  specific  gravity  of 
from  1025  to  1032.  In  tlie  usual  mode  of  coagulation,  x^art  of 
tlie  serum  remains  in  the  clot,  and  the  rest,  squeezed  from  the 
clot  by  its  contraction,  lies  around  it.  Since  the  contraction  of 
the  clot  may  continue  for  thirty-six  or  more  hotirs,  the  quantity 
of  serum  in  the  blood  cannot  be  even  roiighly  estimated  till  this 
period  has  elapsed.  There  is  nearly  as  much,  by  weight,  of  serum 
as  there  is  clot  in  coagulated  blood. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  Serum. 

Water  about  900 

Proteids  : 

a.  Serum-albumin  ^80 

P.  Paraglobulin   .  I 

Salts. 

Fats — including  fatty  acids,  cholesterin,  lecithin  ; 
and  some  soaps  ....... 

Grape  sugar  in  small  amount  

Extractives — kreatin,  kreatinin,  urea,  &c.       .       .  20 
Yellow  pigment,  which  is  independent  of  hsemoglobin 
Gases — small  amounts  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  car- 
bonic acid    .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  y 
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"Water. — The  water  of  the  serum  varies  in  amount  according 
to  the  amount  of  food,  drink,  and  exercise,  and  with  many  other 
circumstances. 

Proteids. — a.  Serum-albumin  is  the  chief  proteid  foimd  iu 
sei'um. 

It  is  precipitated  on  heating  the  serum  to  140°  F.  (60°  C),  and  entirely 
coagulates  at  (167°  F.  75°  C),  and  also  by  the  addition  of  strong  acids, 
such  as  nitric  and  hydrochloric  ;  by  long  contact  with  alcohol  it  is  precipi- 
tated. It  is  not  precipitated  on  addition  of  ether,  and  so  diilers  from  the 
other  native  albumin,  viz.,  e(7,(7-albumin.  When  dried  at  104°  F.  (40°  C.) 
serum-albumin  is  a  brittle,  yellowish  substance,  soluble  in  water,  possessing 
a  Iffivo-rotary  power  of  —  56°.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  freed  fi-om  its  . 
salts,  and  is  precipitated  by  solutions  of  metallic  salts,  e.g.,  of  mercuric 
chloride,  copper  sulphate,  lead  acetate,  sodium  tmngstate,  &c.  If  dried  at 
a  temperature  over  167°  F.  {75°  C.)  the  residue  is  insoluble  in  water,  having 
been  changed  into  coagulated  2)rotoid. 

/3.  Paraglobulin  can  be  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  from 
cold  serum  by  adding  a  considerable  excess  of  water  and  passing 
through  it  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  or  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid.  It  can  also  be  obtained  by  satu- 
rating serum  with  crystallized  sulphate  magnesium  or  cUoride 
sodium.  When  obtained  in  the  latter  way  precipitation  seems 
to  be  much  more  com]Dlete  than  by  means  of  the  former  method. 
Paraglobulin  belongs  to  the  class  of  proteids  called  globulins. 

The  proportion  of  serum-albumin  to  paraglobulin  in  human  j 
blood  serum  is  as  i'5ii  to  i. 

The  salts  of  sodium  predominate  in  serum  as  in  plasma,  and  of  ( 
these  the  chloride  generally  forms  by  far  the  largest  proportion. 

Fats  are  present  partly  as  fatty  acids  and  partly  emulsified. 
The  fats  are  triolein,  tristearin,  and  trijxdmitin.  The  amount 
of  fatty  matter  varies  according  to  the  time  after,  and  the  m- 
gredients  of,  a  meal.  Of  clwlesterin  and  ledthin  there  are  mere 
traces. 

Grape  sugar  is  found  principally  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
vein,  about  one  part  in  a  thousand. 

The  extractives  vary  fi-om  time  to  time  ;  sometimes  uric  and 
hippuric  acids  are  foimd  in  addition  to  lu-ea,  kreatin  and  krea- 
tinin.    Urea  exists  in  proportion  from  -02  to  -04  per  cent. 

The  j^Wov!  pigment  of  the  serum  and  the  odorous  matter  which 
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gives  the  blood  of  each  particular  auimal  a  peculiar  smell,  have 
not  yet  been  properly  isolated. 

Variations  in  healthy  Blood  under  diflPerent 
Circumstances. 

The  conditions  which  appear  most  to  inflxience  the  composition 
of  the  blood  in  health  are  these  :  Sex,  Pregnancy,  Age,  and  Tem- 
perament. The  composition  of  the  blood  is  also,  of  course,  much 
influenced  by  diet. 

1.  to.^The  blood  of  men  differs  from  that  of  women,  cMefly  in  being  of 
somewhat  higher  specific  gravity,  from  its  containing  a  relatively  larger 
quantity  of  red  corpuscles. 

2.  Prer/Hancij. — The  blood  of  pregnant  women  has  a  rather  lower  specific 
gi-avity  tiian  the  average,  from  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles.  The  quantity 
of  white  corpuscles,  on  the  other  hand,  and  of  fibrin,  is  increased. 

3.  Age. — It  appears  that  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  very  rich  in  solid 
matter,  and  especially  in  red  corpuscles  ;  and  this  condition,  gradually 
diminishing,  continues  for  some  weeks  after  birth.  The  quantity  of  solid 
matter  then  falls  during  childhood  below  the  average,  again  rises  during 
adult  life,  and  in  old  age  falls  again. 

4.  Temperament. — But  little  more  is  known  concerning  the  connection  of 
this  with  the  condition  of  the  blood,  than  that  there  appears  to  be  a  rela- 
tively larger  quantity  of  solid  matter,  and  particularly  of  red  corpuscles,  in 
those  of  a  plethoric  or  sanguineous  temperament. 

5.  Blet. — Such  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  as  are  due  to 
the  temporary  presence  of  various  matters  absorbed  with  the  food  and  drink, 
as  well  as  the  more  lasting  changes  which  must  result  from  generous  or  poor 
diet  respectively,  need  be  here  only  referred  to. 

Effects  of  Bleeding. — The  result  of  bleeding  is  to  diminish  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood  ;  and  so  quickly,  that  in  a  single  venesection,  the  por- 
tion of  blood  last  drawn  has  often  a  less  specific  gravity  than  that  of  the 
blood  that  flowed  first.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  absorption  of  fluid  fi-om 
the  tissues  of  the  body.  The  physiological  import  of  this  fact,  namely,  the 
instant  absorption  of  liquid  from  the  tissues,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
intense  thirst  which  is  so  common  after  either  loss  of  blood,  or  the  abstraction 
from  it  of  watery  fluid,  as  in  cholera,  diabetes,  and  the  like. 

For  some  little  time  after  bleeding,  the  want  of  red  corpuscles  is  well 
marked  ;  but  with  this  exception,  no  considerable  alteration  seems  to  be 
produced  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  for  more  than  a  very  short  time  : 
the  loss  of  the  other  constituents,  including  the  pale  corpuscles,  being  verj- 
quickly  repaired. 
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Variations  in  the  Composition  of  the  Blood,  in  difiTerent 
Parts  of  the  Body. 

The  composition  of  the  blood,  as  might  be  expected,  is  found  to 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  arterial  blood  differs 
from  venovis  ;  and  although  its  composition  and  general  characters 
are  uniform  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  systemic  arteries, 
they  are  not  so  throughout  the  venous  system, — the  blood  con- 
tained in  some  veins  differing  remarkably  from  that  in  others. 

Differences  between  Arterial  and  Venous  Blood. — The 
differences  between  arterial  and  venous  blood  are  these  : — 

(a.)  Arterial  blood  is  bright  red,  from  the  fact  that  almost  all 
its  hfemoglobin  is  combined  with  oxygen  (Oxyhsemoglobin,  or 
scarlet  hsemoglobin),  while  the  purple  tint  of  venous  blood  is  due 
to  the  deoxidation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  its  oxyhsemoglobin,  and 
its  consequent  reduction  to  the  purple  variety  (Deoxidised,  or 
purple  hsemoglobin). 

(b.)  Arterial  blood  coagulates  somewhat  more  quickly. 

(c.)  Arterial  blood  contains  more  oxygen  than  venous,  and  less 
carbonic  acid. 

Some  of  the  veins  contain  blood  which  differs  from  the  ordinary 
standard  considerably.  These  are  the  Portal,  the  Hepatic,  and 
the  Splenic  veins. 

Portal  veiM.—The  blood  which  the  portal  vein  conveys  to  the  liver  is 
supplied  fi-om  two  chief  sources  ;  namely,  that  in  the  gastric  and  mesenteric 
veins,  which  contains  the  soluble  elements  of  food  absorbed  fi-om  the  stomach 
and  intestines  during  digestion,  and  that  in  the  splenic  vein  ;  it  must,  there- 
fore, combine  the  qualities  of  the  blood  from  each  of  these  sources. 

The  blood  in  the  gastric  and  mesenteric  veins  will  vary  much  according 
to  the  stage  of  digestion  and  the  nature  of  the  food  taken,  and  can  therefore 
be  seldom°esactly  the  same.  Speaking  generally,  and  without  considering  the 
sugai-,  dextrin,  and  other  soluble  matters  which  may  have  been  absorbed 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  this  blood  appeai-s  to  be  deficient  in  solid  matters 
especially  in  red  corpuscles,  owing  to  dilution  by  the  quantity  of  water 
absorbed,  to  contain  an  excess  of  albumin,  and  to  yield  a  less  tenacious  kind 
of  fibrin  than  that  of  blood  generally. 

The  blood  from  the  splenic  vein  is  generally  deficient  in  red  corpuscles, 
and  contains  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  proteids.  The  fibrin  obtain- 
able from  the  blood  seems  to  vary  in  relative  amount,  but  to  be  almost  always 
above  the  average.  The  proportion  of  colourless  corpuscles  is  also  unusually 
large.  The  whole  quantity  of  solid  matter  is  decreased,  the  diminution 
appearing  to  be  chiefly  in  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles. 
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The  blood  of  the  2}»'>'tal  rein,  combiuing  the  peculiarities  of  its  two  factors, 
the  splenic  and  mesenteric  venous  blood,  is  usually  of  lower  specific  gravity 
than  blood  generally,  is  more  watery,  contains  fewer  red  corpuscles,  more 
proteids,  and  yields  a  less  firm  clot  than  that  yielded  by  other  blood,  owing 
to  the  deficient  tenacity  of  its  fibrin. 

Guarding  (by  ligature  of  the  portal  vein)  against  the  possibility  of  an 
error  in  the  analysis  from  regurgitation  of  hepatic  blood  into  the  portal 
vein,  recent  observers  have  determined  that  hejjat  ic  venous  hlood  contains 
I  less  water,  albumen,  and  salts,  than  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  ;  but  that 
it  yields  a  much  larger  amount  of  extractive  matter,  in  which  is  one  con- 
stant element,  namely,  grape-sugar,  which  is  found,  whether  saccharine  or 
farinaceous  matter  have  been  present  in  the  food  or  not. 

The  Gases  of  the  Blood. 

The  gases  contained  in  the  blood  are  Carbonic  acid,  Oxygen, 
and  Nitrogen,  100  vohimes  of  blood  containing  from  50  to  60 
volumes  of  these  gases  collectively. 

Arterial  blood  contains  relatively  more  oxygen  and  less  carbonic 
acid  than  venous.  But  the  absolute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is 
'  in  both  kinds  of  blood  greater  than  that  of  the  oxygen. 

Oxygen.  Carhomc  Acid.  Nitrogen. 

Arterial  Blood  .  .  20  vol.  per  cent.  39  vol.  per  cent.  i  to  2  vols. 
Venous  „ 

(from  muscles  at  rest)  8  to  12    „    „     ,.  46   ,.    „   „  i  to  2  vols. 

The  Extraction  of  the  Gases  from  the  Blood. — As  the  ordinary  air- 
pumps  are  not  sufficiently  powerftil  for  the  purpose,  the  extraction 
of  the  gases  from  the  blood  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
mercurial  air-pump,  of  which  there  ai-e  many  varieties,  those  of 
Ludwig,  Alvergnidt,  Geissler,  and  Sprengel  being  the  chief.  The 
principle  of  action  in  all  is  mvich  the  same.  Ludwig's  piimp, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  is  represented  in  the  figure.  It 
consists  of  two  fixed  glass  globes,  G  and  F,  the  upper  one  com- 
municating by  means  of  the  stopcock  D,  and  a  stout  india-mbber 
tube  with  another  glass  globe,  L,  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  means  of  a  pulley ;  it  also  communicates  by  means  of  a  stop- 
cock, B,  and  a  bent  glass  tube.  A,  with  a  gas  receiver  (not  repre- 
sented in  the  figiure),  A  dipping  into  a  bowl  of  mercury,  so  that 
the  gas  may  be  received  over  mercury.  The  lower  globe,  F, 
communicates  with  C  by  means  of  the  stopcock,  E,  with  /  in 
which  the  blood  is  contained  by  the  stopcock,  G,  and  with  a 
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movable  glass  globe,  M,  similar  to  L,  by  means  of  the  stopcock,  //, 
and  the  stout  india-rubber  tube,  K. 

In  order  to  work  the  pump, .  L 
and  M  are  filled  with  mercury, 
the  blood  from  which  the  gases 
are  to  be  extracted  is  placed  in  the 
bulb  /,  the  stopcocks,  H,  D, 
and  B,  being  open,  and  G  closed. 
M  is  raised  by  means  of  the  pvdley 
until  F  is  full  of  mercury,  and 
the  air  is  driven  out.  E  is  then 
closed,  and  L  is  raised  so  that  C 
becomes  full  of  mercury,  and  the 
air  driven  off.  B  is  then  closed. 
On  lowering  L  the  mercury  inns 
into  it  from  C,  and  a  vacuum  is 
established  in  G.  On  opening  E 
and  lowering  M,  a  vacuum  is 
similarly  established  in  F ;  if  be 
now  opened,  the  blood  in  /  Avill 
enter  into  ebullition,  and  the  gases 
will  pass  off  into  F  and  C,  and  on 
raising  M  and  then  L,  the  stop- 
cock B  being  opened,  the  gas  is 
driven  through  A,  and  is  received 
into  the  receiver  over  mercmy. 
By  repeating  the  experiment  seve- 
ral times  the  whole  of  the  gases  of 
Fig.  So.-LudwUfs  Mercurial  Fump.       the  spccimeu  of  blood  is  obtained, 

and  may  be  estimated. 
The  Oxygen  of  the  Blood. — It  has  been  found  that  a  very 
smaU  proportion  of  the  oxygen  which  can  be  obtained,  by  the  aid 
of  the  mercurial  pump,  from  the  blood,  exists  in  a  state  of  simpk 
solution  in  the  plasma.  If  the  gas  were  in  simple  solution,  the 
amoimt  of  oxygen  in  any  given  quantity  of  blood  exposed  to  any 
given  atmosphere  ought  to  vary  with  the  amount  of  oxygen  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere.  Since,  speaking  generally,  the  amount 
of  any  gas  absorbed  by  a  liquid  such  as  plasma  would  depend 
upon  the  proportion  of  the  gas  in  the  atmosphere  to  which  the 
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liquid  was  exposed — if  the  proportion  were  great,  the  absorption 
wotUd  be  great ;  if  small,  the  absorption  would  be  similarly  small. 
The  absoi-ption  would  continue  until  the  proportion  of  the  gas  in 
the  liquid  and  in  the  atmosphere  became  equal.  Other  things 
would,  of  course,  .influence  the  absorption,  such  as  the  Tcind  of  gas 
employed,  nature_  of  the  liquid,  and  the  tempercdure  of  both,  but 
cceteris  2Mribns,  the  amount  of  a  gas  which  a  liquid  absorbs  depends 
upon  the  proportion  of  the  gas — the  so-called  partial  pressure — of 
the  gas  in  the>1itmosphere  to  which  the  liquid  is  subjected.  And 
conversely,  if  a  liquid  containing  a  gas  in  solution  be  exposed  to  an 
atmosphere  containing  none  of  the  gas,  the  gas  will  be  given  up  to 
the  atmosphere  until  its  amount  in  the  liquid  and  in  the  atmosphere 
becomes  equal.  This  condition  is  called  a  condition  of  equal  ten- 
sions. The  condition  may  "be  understood  by  a  simple  illustration. 
A  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  dissolved  in  a  bottle  of 
water  by  exposing  the  liquid  to  extreme  pressure  of  the  gas,  and 
a  cork  is  placed  in  the  bottle  and  wired  down.  The  gas  exists  in 
the  water  in  a  condition  of  extreme  tension,  and  therefore  there  is 
a  tendency  of  the  gas  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  in  order  that 
the  tension  may  be  relieved  ;  this  causes  the  violent  expidsion  of 
the  cork  when  the  wire  is  removed,  and  if  the  water  be  placed  in  a 
glass  the  gas  will  continue  to  be  evolved  until  it  is  almost  all  got 
rid  of,  and  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the  water  approximates  to  that 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  the  carbon 
dioxide  is,  naturally^  in  very  small  amount,  viz.,  -04  per  cent. 
Now  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  does  not  obey  this  law  of  pressure. 
For  if  blood  which  contains  little  or  no  oxygen  be  exposed  to  a 
succession  of  atmospheres  containing  more  and  more  of  that  gas, 
we  find  that  the  absorption  is  at  first  very  great,  but  soon  becomes 
relatively  veiy  small,  not  being  therefore  regularly  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  amount  (or  tension)  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheres, 
and  that  conversely,  if  arterial  blood  be  submitted  to  regularly 
diminishing  pressures  of  oxygen,  at  first  veiy  little  of  the  contained 
oxygen  is  given  off  to  the  atmosphere,  then  suddenly  the  gas 
escapes  with  great  rapidity,  again  disobeying  the  law  of 
pressures. 

Very  little  oxygen  can  be  obtained  from  serum  freed  from  blood 
corpuscles,  even  by  the  strongest  mercurial  air-pump,  neither  can 
serum  be  made  to  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  that  gas  ;  but  the  small 
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qiiaiitity  which  is  so  given  up  or  so  absorbed  follows  the  laws  of 
absorption  according  to  pressure. 

It  must  be,  therefore,  evident  that  the  chief  part  of  the  oxygen 
is  contained  in  the  corpuscles,  and  not  in  a  state  of  simple  solu- 
tion. The  chief  solid  constituent  of  the  coloured  corpuscles  is 
hcemoglohin,  which  constitutes  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  their 
bulk.  This  body  has  a  very  remarkable  affinity  for  oxygen, 
absorbing  it  to  a  very  definite  extent  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  giving  it  up  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  reducing 
agents;-or.to  a  sufficiently  low  oxygen  pressure.  From  these  facts 
it  ■  is  ~mfQiTed  that  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  is  combined  with 
hcemoglobiiij-.-  aiid  not  simply  dissolved ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  cause  the  hsemoglobin  to  give  up  its  oxygen, 
it  is  believed'  that  the  oxygen  is  but  loosely  combined  with  the 
substance. 

HEemoglobin. — Haemoglobin  is  a  crystallizable  body  which 
constitutes  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  coloured  corpuscles. 
It  is  intimately  distributed  throughout  their  stroma,,  and  must  be 
dissolved  out  of  it  before  it  will  undergo  crystallization.  Its 
percentage  composition  is  C.  53-85  ;  H.  7-32  ;  N.  16-17  ;  0.  21-84; 
S.  -63  ;  Fe.  -42  ;  and  if  the  molecule  be  supposed  to  contain 
one  atom  of  iron  the  formula  would  be  Cjoo,  H^^,,  N^j^,  Fe  S3  0,^,. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  properties  of  htemoglobin  are  its 
powers  of  crystallizing  and  its  attraction  for  oxygen  and  other 
gases. 

Crystals.— The  hcemogiobin  of  the  blood  of  various  animals 
possesses  the  power  of  crystallizing  to  very  different  extents 
(blood-crystals).  In  some  animals  the  formation  of  crystals  is 
almost  spontaneous,  whereas  in  others  crystals  are  formed  either 
with  great  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  Among  the  animals  whose 
blood  colouring-matter  crystallizes  most  readily  are  the  gumea- 
pig,  rat,  squin-el,  and  dog ;  and  in  these  cases  to  obtain  crystals 
itTs  generally  sufficient  to  dilute  a  drop  of  recently-drawn  blood 
with  water  and  expose  it  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  air.  Light 
seems  to  favour  the  formation  of  the  crystals.  In  many  instances 
other  means  must  be  adopted,  e.g.,  the  addition  of  alcohol,  ether, 
or  cMoroform,  rapid  freezing,  and  then  thawing,  an  electric 
cuiTent,  a  temperature  of  140°  F.  (60°  C),  or  the  addition  of 
sodium  sulphate. 


The  forms  of  liEemoglobin  crystals,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
appended  figures,  differ  greatly. 


Fig.  S2.—  Oxt/-Jui!nwf/lobii)  cri/stals—tctrahe-      Fig.  S^.—IIe-rni/onnl  oxy-hcKmofilohin  cri/slnls, 
dral,  from  blood  of  the  guinea-pig.  from  Uood  of  squirrel.    On  these  hexa  - 

gonal  platea,  prismatic  ci-j'stals,  grouped 
in  a  stellate  manner,  not  mifrequently 
occur  (after  Funke) . 

Hfemoglobin  crystals  are  soluble  in  water.  Both  the  crystals 
themselves  and  also  their  solutions  have  the  characteristic  colour 
of  arterial  blood. 
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A  dilute  solution  of  ha3moglobin  gives  a  characteristic  appear- 
ance with  the  spectroscope.  Two  absorption  bands  are  seen 
between  the  solar  lines  D  and  e  (see  plate),  one  towards  the  red, 
with  its  middle  line  some  little  way  to  the  blue  side  of  d,  is  very 
intense,  but  narrower  than  the  other,  which  lies  near  to  the  red 
side  of  E.  Each  band  is  darkest  in  the  middle  and  fades  away  at 
the  sides.  As  the  strength  of  the  solution  increases  the  bands 
become  broader  and  deeper,  and  both  the  red  and  the  blue  ends 
of  the  spectrum  become  encroached  upon,  until  the  bands  coalesce 
to  form  one  veiy  broad  band,  and  only  a  slight  amount  of  the 
green  remains  unabsolved,  and  part  of  the  red,  and  on  farther 
increase  of  strength  the  foimer  disappears. 

If  the  crystals  of  oxy-hsemoglobin  be  subjected  to  a  mercurial 
air-pump  they  give  oif  a  definite  amount  of  oxygen  (i  gramme 
giving  off  1*59  c.  cm.  of  oxygen),  and  they  become  of  a  purple 
colour ;  and  a  solution  of  oxy-hsemoglobin  may  be  made  to  give  up 
oxygen  and  to  become  purple  in  a  similar  manner. 

This  change  may  be  also  effected  by  passing  through  it  hydrogen 
or  nitrogen  gas,  or  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  of  which 
Stokes's  fluid*  is  the  most  convenient. 

With  the  spectroscope,  a  solution  of  deoxidized  hsemoglobin  is 
found  to  give  an  entirely  different  appearance  from  that  of  oxidized 
heemoglobin.  Instead  of  the  two  bands  at  d  and  e  we  find  a 
single  broader  but  fainter  baud  occupying  a  position  midway 
between  the  two,  and  at  the  same  time  less  of  the  blue  end  of  the 
spectrum  is  absorbed.  Even  in  strong  solutions  this  latter  ap- 
pearance is  found,  thereby  differing  from  the  strong  solution  of 
oxidised  haemoglobin  which  lets  through  only  the  red  and  orange 
rays ;  accordingly  to  the  naked  eye  the  one  (reduced  htemoglobin 
solution)  appears  piu-ple,  the  other  (oxy-hsemoglobin  solution)  red. 
The  deoxidised  crystals  or  their  solutions  quickly  absorb  oxygen 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  becoming  scarlet.  If  solutions  of  blood  be 
taken  instead  of  sokitions  of  hfemoglobin,  results  similar  to  the 
whole  of  the  foregoing  can  be  obtained. 


*  Stolm's  Fluid  consists  of  a  solution  of  fcrnma  suljpliatc,  to  which  . 
ammonia  has  been  added  and  sufficient  tartaric  acid  to  prevent  precipita- 
tion.   Another  reducing  agent  is  a  solution  of  stannous  chlorid.e,  treated  in 
a  way  similar  to  the  ferrous  sulphate,  and  a  third  re-agent  of  like  nature  is 
an  aqueous  solution  of  wmmonium  .ml2>hidc. 


ABSORPTICm  SPECTRA 


1  Jipectrum  of  Argand-lamp  with  Fraunhofer's  lines  m  position  . 

2.  Bloodii.  e.  a  strong  soluUon  of  Oxyh asm oglobiri  &:  reduced  Hcemoglotiin . 

3.  Blood  more  dilute.  ,  ,  ,  ■,  j 

4.  Reduced  Hemoglobin.  5. Carbon  Monoxide  compound  . 
6.  Acid  HfflmaLin  .  7.  Alkaline  Haematm  .  ^   ^  ^, 

8.  Siilphupetted  Hydrogen  compound  9.  Ox-bile  acidulated  with  Acetic  acid 
and  colouring  matter  dissolved  m  Chloroform  . 


.L.  ei)  0  n  &  Ca  1. Olid  oil 
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Venous  blood  never,  except  in  the  last  stages  of  asphyxia,  fails 
to  show  the  oxy-hfemoglobin  bands,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  hfemoglobin  even  in  venous  blood  exists  in  the  more  highly 
oxidized  condition. 

Action  of  Gases  on  Hsemoglobin. — Carbonic  oxide,  passed 
through  a  solution  of  hsemoglobin,  causes  it  to  assume  a  bluish 
colour,  and  the  spectrum  is  slightly  altered ;  two  bands  are  still 
visible,  but  are  somewhat  nearer  the  blue  end  than  those  of 
oxy-hsemogiobin  (see  plate).  The  amoimt  of  carbonic  oxide  is 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  oxygen  displaced.  Although  the  car- 
bonic oxide  gas  readily  displaces  oxygen,  the  reverse  is  not  the 
case,  and  upon  this  property  depends  the  dangerous  effect  of  coal 
gas  poisoning.  Coal  gas  contains  much  carbonic  oxide,  and  this 
at  once,  when  breathed,  combines  with  the  hfemoglobin  of  the 
blood,  producing  a  compound  which  cannot  easily  be  reduced,  and 
since  it  is  by  no  means  an  oxygen  carrier,  death  may  result  from 
suffocation  from  want  of  oxygen  notwithstanding  the  free  entry 
into  the  lungs  of  pure  air.  Crystals  of  carbonic-oxide  hfemoglobin 
closely  resemble  those  of  oxyhaemoglobin. 

Nitric  oxide  produces  a  similar  compound  to  the  carbonic-oxide 
hsemoglobin,  which  is  even  less  easily  reduced. 

Nitrous  oxide  reduces  oxyhsemoglobin,  and  therefore  leaves  the 
reduced  hsemoglobin  in.  a  condition  to  actively  take  up  oxygen. 

Sidjyhuretted  Hydrogen. — If  this  gas  be  passed  through  a  solu- 
tion of  oxj^hfemoglobin,  the  hsemoglobin  is  reduced  and  an  additional 
band  appears  in  the  red.  If  the  solution  be  then  shaken  with  air, 
the  two' bands  of  oxyhsemoglobin  replace  that  of  reduced  hsemo- 
globin, but  the  band  in  the  red  persists. 

Products  of  the  Decomposition  of  Hsemoglobin. 

Methsemoglobin. — If  an  aqueous  solution  of  oxyhsemoglobin 
be  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  its  spectrum  undergoes  a 
change ;  the  two  d  and  B  bands  become  faint,  and  a  new  line  in 
the  red  at  c  is  developed.  The  solution,  too,  has  become  bro^vn 
and  acid  in  reaction,  and  is  precipitable  by  basic  lead  acetate. 
This  change  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  hsemoglobin,  and  to  the 
production  of  metlmmoc/lohin.  On  adding  ammonium  sulphide, 
reduced  hajmoglobin  is  produced,  and  on  shaking  this  up  witli 
air,  oxyhsemoglobin  is  reproduced. 

I  2 
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Hsematin. — By  the  action  of  heat,  or  of  acids  or  alkalies  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  hasmoglobin  can  be  split  up  into  a  substance 
called  Hcematin,  which  contains  all  the  iron  of  the  haemoglobin 
from  which  it  was  derived,  and  a  proteid  residue.  Of  the  latter 
it  is  impossible  to  say  more  than  that  it  is  probably  made  up  of 
one  or  more  bodies  of  the  globulin  class.  If  there  be  no  oxygen 
present,  instead  of  ha3matin  a  body  called  hcemochroniosm  is 
produced,  which,  however,  will  speedily  undergo  oxidation  into 
hsematin. 

Hfematin  is  a  dark  brownish  or  black  non-crystaUizable  sub- - 
stance  of  metallic  lustre.  Its  percentage  composition  is  C. 
64-30;  H.  5-50;  N.  9-06;  Fe,  8-82;  0.  12-32  3  which  gives  the 
formula  H,„,  N3,  Fe^,  (Hoppe-Seyler).  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and_ethjer ;  soluble  in  the  caustic  alkalies  ;  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  hot  alcohol  to  which  is  added  sulphiuic  acid._ 
The  iron  may  be  removed  from  hsematin  by  heating  it  with 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid  to  320°  F.  (160°  C),  and  a  new  body, 
hcematoyorphyrin,  is  produced. 

In  acid  solution.— I?  to  hlood  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  be  added, 
the  colour  alters  to  bro^vn  from  decomposition  of  hfemoglobin,  and 
.the  setting  free  of  htematin  ;  by  shaking  this  solution  with  ether 
solution  of  the  hasmatin  is  obtained.  The  spectmm  of  the 
etherial  solution  shows  no  less  than  four  absorption  bands,  viz., 
one  in  the  red  between  0  and  d,  one  faint  and  narrow  close  to 
D,  and  then  two  broader  bands,  one  between  d  and  b,  and  another 
nearly  midway  between  b  and  f.  The  first  band  is  by  far  the 
most  distinct,  and  the  acid  solution  of  hajmatin  without  ether 
shows  it  plainly. 

In  alJcaline  sohition.—The  absoiiDtion  band  is  still  in  the  red, 
but  nearer  to  d,  and  the  blue  end  of  the  spectnmi  is  partially 
absorbed  to  a  considerable  extent.  If  a  rediicing  agent  be 
added,  two  bands  resembling  those  of  oxyhEemoglobin,  but 
nearer  to  the  blue,  appear ;  this  is  the  spectram  of  reduced 
hcematin.  On  shaking  the  reduced  hcematin  with  air  or  oxygen 
the  two  bands  are  replaced  by  the  single  band  of  alkalme 
htematin. 

Hsematoidin.— This  substance  is  found  in  the  form  of  yellowish 
crystals  in  old  blood  extravasations,  and  is  derived  from  the 
hemoglobin.    Their  crystalline  form  and  the  reaction  they  give 
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with  nitric  acid  seem  to  show  them  to  be  identical  with  bilirubin, 
the  chief  colouring  matter  of  the  Bile. 


Fig.  84. — Hcematoidin  crystals.  (Prey.) 


Hsemin. —  One  of  the  most  important  derivatives  of  hsematin 
is  Hcemin.  It  is  nsnally  called  HydrochloraU  of  Hcumatin  (or 
hycb'ochloride),  but  its  exact  chemical  composition  is  uncertain. 
Its  formula  is  C^a,  H.^,  Ng,  Fe^,  0,o,  2  Hcl,  and  it  contains  5"i8  per 
cent,  of  chlorine,  but  by  some  it  is  looked  upon  as  simply  crys- 
tallized htematin.  Although  difficult  to  obtain  in  bulk,  a  speci- 
men may  be  easily  made  for  the  microscope  in  the  following 
way : — A  small  drop  of  dried  blood  is  finely  powdered  mth  a  few 
crystals  of  common  salt  on  a  glass  slide,  and  spread  out;  a  cover  glass 


Fig.  85.— SVcmi'n  crystals.  (Frey.) 


is  then  placed  upon  it,  and  glacial  acetic  acid  added  by  means  of  a 
capillary  pipette.  The  blood  at  once  turns  of  a  brownish  colour. 
The  slide  is  then  heated,  and  the  acid  mixture  evaporated  to 
dryness  at  a  high  temperature.  The  excess  of  salt  is  washed  away 
with  water  from  the  dried  residue,  and  the  specimen  may  then  be 
mounted.  A  large  number  of  small,  dark,  reddish  black  crystals 
of  a  rhombic  shape,  sometimes  arranged  in  bundles,  will  be  seen 
if  the  slide  be  subjected  to  microscopic  examination. 

The  formation  of  these  hajmin  crystals  is  of  great  interest  and 
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importance  from  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  as  it  constitutes  the 
most  certain  and  delicate  test  we  have  for  the  presence  of  blood 
(not  of  necessity  the  blood  of  man)  in  a  stjiin  on  clothes,  &c.  It 
exceeds  in  delicacy  even  the  spectroscopic  test. 

Estimation  of  Haemoglobin. — The  most  exact  method  is  by  /."^ 
the  estimation  of  the  amount  of  iron  in  a  given  specimen  of  blood,  ^^^^  ^ 
but  as  this  is  a  somewhat  complicated  process,  a  method  has  been 
proposed  which,  though  not  so  exact,  has  the  advantage  of 
simplicity.  This  consists  in  comparing  the  colour  of  a  given 
small  amount  of  diluted  blood  with  glycerine  jelly  tinted  with  car- 
mine and  picrocarmine  to  represent  a  standard  sohition  of  blood 
diluted  one  hundred  times.  The  amount  of  dilution  which  the 
given  blood  requires  will  thus  approximately  represent  the  quan- 
tity of  hfemoglobin  it  contains.  (Gowers.) 

Distribution  of  Haemoglobin.— In  connection  with  the  ascer- 
tained function  of  hajmoglobin  as  the  great  oxygen-carrier,  the 
following  facts  with  regard  to  its  distribution  are  of  importance. 

It  occurs  not  only  in  the  red  blood-cells  of  all  Vertebrata  (except 
one  fish  (leptocephalus)  whose  blood-cells  are  all  colourless),  but 
also  in  similar  cells  in  many  Worms  :  moreover,  it  is  foimd  dififused 
in  the  vasciilar  fluid  of  some  other  woi-ms  and  certain  Crustacea ; 
it  also  occurs  in  all  the  striated  muscles  of  Mammals  and  Birds.  ■^ 
It  is  generally  absent  from  unstriated  muscle  except  that  of  the  i 
rectum.  It  has  also  been  found  in  MoUusca  in  certain  muscles 
which  are  specially  active,  viz.,  those  which  work  the  rasp-hke 
tongue. 

In  the  muscles  of  Fish  it  has  hitherto  only  been  met  with  in  the 
very  active  muscle  which  moves  the  dorsal  fin  of  the  Hippocampus 
(Ray  Lankester). 

The  Carbon  Dioxide  Gas  in  tlie  Blood.— Of  this  gas  in 
the  blood,  part  exists  in  a  state  of  simple  solution  in  the  sertmi, 
and  the  rest  in  a  state  of  weak  chemical  combination.  It  is  , 
believed  that  the  latter  is  combined  with  the  sodium  carbonate  in 
a  condition  of  bicarbonate.  Some  observers  consider  that  part  of 
the  gas  is  associated  with  the  corpuscles. 

The  Nitrogen  in  the  Blood.— It  is  believed  that  the  whole 
of  the  smaU  quantity  of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  blood  is 
simply  dissolved  in Jhejuid  plasma. 
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Development  of  the  Blood. 

The  first  formed  blood-corpuscles  of  the  human  embryo  differ 
much,  in  their  general  characters  from  those  which  belong  to  the 
later  periods  of  intra-uterine,  and  to  all  periods  of  extra-uterine 
life.    Their  manner  of  origin  is  at  first  very  simple. 

SuiTOundiug  the  early  embryo  is  a  circular  area,  called  the 
vascular  area,  in  which  the  first  rudiments  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
blood-corpuscles  are  developed.     Here  the  nucleated  embryonal 

\\ 


;   O      Q-S-.   ^  ^^^^^^^ 

"-^'^^  network  of  developing  blood-vessels  in  the  vascular  area  of  a  quinea-nin. 
bl,  Wood-corpuscles  becoming  free  in  an  enlarged  and  hoUowed  out  part  of  the  net- 
work ;  a,  process  of  protoplasm.   (E.  A.  Schiifer.) 

cells  of  the  mesobla^  from  which  the  blood-vessels  and  cor- 
puscles are  to  be  formed,  send  out  processes  in  various  directions, 
and  these  joining  together,  form  an  ii-regular  meshwork.  The 
nuclei  increase  in  number,  and  collect  chiefly  in  the  larger 
masses  of  protoplasm,  but  partly  also  in  the  processes.  These 
nuclei  gather  around  them  a  certain  amount  of  the  protoplasm, 
and  becoming  coloured,  form  the  red  blood  coi-piiscles.  The 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  and  their  branched  network  in  which  these 
corpuscles  lie  then  becomes  hollowed  out  into  a  system  of  canals 
enclosing  fluid,  in  which  the  red  nucleated  corpuscles  float.  The 
coi-puscles  at  first  are  from  about  to  of  an  mch  in 

diameter,  mostly  spherical,  and  with  granular  contents,  and  a 
well-marked  nucleus.    Their  nuclei,  which  are  about  — i~  of  an 
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inch  in  diameter,  are  central,  circular,  very  little  prominent  on 
the  surfaces  of  the  corpuscle,  and  apparently  slightly  granular  or 
tuberculated. 

The  corpuscles  then  strongly  resemble  the  colourless  corpuscles 
of  the  fully  developed  blood,  but  are  coloured.  They  are  capable 
of  amoeboid  movement  and  multiply  by  division. 

When,  in  the  progress  of  embryonic  development,  the  liver 
begins  to  be  formed,  the  multiplication  of  blood-cells  in  the  whole 
mass  of  blood  ceases,  and  new  blood-cells  are  produced  by  this 
organ,  and  also  by  the  Jympha%_gknds^  thymus  and  spleen. 
These  are  at  first  colourless  and  nucleated,  but  afterwards  acquire 
the  ordinary  blood-tinge,  and  resemble  very  much  those  of  the 
first  set.  They  also  multiply  by  division.  In  whichever  way 
produced,  however,  whether  from  the  original  formative  cells  of 
the  embryo,  or  by  the  liver  and  the  other  organs  mentioned  above, 
these  coloured  nucleated  cells  begin  very  early  in  fojtal  life  to  be 
mingled  with  coloured  non-nucleated  corpuscles  resembling  those 
of  the  adult,  and  at  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  embryonic 
existence  are  completely  reiDlaced  by  them. 

Origin  of  the  Mature  Bed  Corpuscles.— The  non-nucleated 
red  corpuscles  may  possibly  be  derived  from  the  nucleated,  but  m 
all  probability  are  an  entirely  new  formation,  and  the  methods  of 


tissue  of  a  new-tom  rat.    7 ,  a       ™"?'X?fjp\  ^^^^^  size  and  yacuoles  ;  A",  a 

?er4T^t^'c«"^.S^o?^«  — ^  size;  5-,/',  developing  fat  cells. 
(E.  A.  Schiifer.) 


their  origin  are  the  following During  footal  life  and  possibly 
in  some  animals,  e.g.,  the  rat,  which  are  born  in  an  immature 
condition,  for  some  little  time  after  birth,  the  blood  discs  arise  m 
the  connective  tissue  cells  in  the  following  way.    Small  globules, 
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of  Vcai^ing  size,  of  coloiiring  matter  arise  in  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cells,  and  the  cells  themseh^es  become  branched,  their  branches 
joming  the  branches  of  similar  cells.  The  cells  next  become 
vacuolated,  and  the  red  globules  are  free  in  a  cavity  filled  with 
fluid  (fig.  88) ;  by  the  extension  of  the  cavity  of  the  cells  into 
their  processes  anastomosing  vessels  are  produced,  which  ultimately 
join  with  the  previously  existing  vessels,  and  the  globules,  now 
having  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  ordinary  red  corpuscles,  are 


Fig.  88. — FHyther  development  n  f  hlood'Corpusdes  in  coiwectiue  tissue  cells  and  transformation  of 
the  latter  into  capillar!/  hlood-vessels.  a,  an  elongated  cell  with  a  cavity  in  the  proto- 
plasm occupied  by  fluid  and  by  blood-coi-puscles  which  are  still  globular ;  a  hollow 
cell,  the  nucleus  of  which  has  multiplied.  The  new  nuclei  are  arranged  around  the 
wall  of  the  ca'V'ity,  the  coiTuscles  in  which  have  now  become  discord  ;  c,  shows  the  mode 
of  union  of  a  "  hEemapoietic  "  cell,  which,  in  this  instance,  contains  only  one  corpuscle, 
with  the  prolongation  {hi)  of  a  previously  existing  vessel;  a  and  c,  from  the  new-hom 
rat ;  6,  from  the  fojtal  sheep.    (E.  A.  Schafer.) 

passed  into  the  general  circ\ilation.  This  method  of  formation  is 
called  intracellular  (Schtifer). 

(2.)  From  the  white  corpuscles. — The  belief  that  the  red  cor- 
puscles are  derived  from  the  white  is  still  very  general,  although 
no  new  evidence  has  been  recently  advanced  in  favour  of  this 
view.  It  is,  however,  iincertain  wliether  the  nucleus  of  the  white 
corpuscle  becomes  the  red  corpuscle,  or  whether  the  Avhole  white 
corpuscle  is  bodily  converted  into  the  red  by  the  gradual  clearing 
up  of  its  contents  with  a  disappearance  of  the  nucleus.  Probably 
the  latter  view  is  the  correct  one. 
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(3.)  From  the  med^dla  of  bones. — Ked  coiiDuscles  are  to  a  very  large 
extent  derived  during  adult  life  from  the  large  pale  cells  in  the 
red  marrow  of  bones,  especially  of  the  ribs  (figs.  44,  89).  These 
cells  become  coloured  from  the  foiTaation  of  htemoglobin  chiefly  in 
one  part  of  their  protoplasm.    This  colovired  part  becomes  sepa- 


Fig.  89, — Coloured  nucleated  corpuscles,  from  the  red  marrow  of  the  guinea-pig. 
(E.  A.  Schiifer.) 


rated  from  the  rest  of  the  cell  and  forms  a  red  coi-puscle,  being 
at  first  cup-shaped,  but  soon  taking  on  the  normal  appearance 
of  the  mature  corpuscle.  It  is  supposed  that  the  protoplasm 
may  grow  up  again  and  form  a  mxmber  of  red  coi-puscles  in  a 
similar  way. 

(4.)  From  the  tissue  of  the  spleen. — It  is  probable  that  red  as 
well  as  white  corpuscles  may  be  produced  in  the  spleen. 

(5.)  F7-om  Mici-ocytes. — Hayem  describes  the  small  particles 
(microcytes),  previously  mentioned  as  contained  in  the  blood 
(p.  94),  and  which  he  calls  heematoblasts,  as  the  precursors  of  the 
red  coi-puscles.  They  acquire  colour,  and  enlarge  to  the  nonnal 
size  of  red  coi-puscles. 

Without  doubt,  the  red  coi-puscles  have,  like  all  other  parts 
of  the  organism,  a  tolerably  definite  term  of  existence,  and  in  a 
like  manner  die  and  waste  away  when  the  portion  of  work  allotted 
to  them  has  been  performed.  Neither  the  length  of  their  life, 
however,  nor  the  fashion  of  their  decay  has  been  yet  clearly  made 
out.  It  is  generally  believed  that  a  certain  number  of  the  red 
coi-puscles  undergo  disintegration  in  the  spleen ;  and  indeed 
corpuscles  in  various  degrees  of  degeneration  have  been  observed 
in  this  organ. 

Origin  of  the  Colourless  Corpuscles.  —  The  colourless 
coi-puscles  of  the  blood  are  derived  from  the  lymph  corpuscles, 
being,  indeed,  indistinguishable  from  them ;  and  these  come  chiefly 
from  the  lymphatic  glands.  Their  number  is  increased  by 
division. 

Colourless  corpuscles  are  also  in  all  probability  derived  from 
the  spleen  and  thymus,  and  also  from  the  germinating  endothe- 
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Hum  of  serous  membranes,  and  from  connective  tissue.  The 
corpuscles  are  carried  into  the  blood  either  with  the  lymph  and 
chyle,  or  pass  directly  from  the  lymphatic  tissue  in  which  they 
have  been  formed  into  the  neighbouring  blood-vessels. 

Uses  of  the  Blood. 

1.  To  be  a  medium  for  the  reception  and  storing  of  matter 
(ordinary  food,  drink,  and  oxygen)  from  the  outer  world,  and  for 
its  conveyance  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  To  be  a  source  whence  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  may 
take  the  materials  necessary  for  their  nutrition  and  maintenance  ; 
and  whence  the  secreting  organs  may  take  the  constituents  of 
their  various  secretions. 

3.  To  be  a  medium  for  the  absorption  of  refuse  matters  from  all 
the  tissues,  and  for  their  conveyance  to  those  organs  whose  function 
it  is  to  separate  tbem  and  cast  them  out  of  the  body. 

4.  To  wai-m  and  moisten  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Uses  of  the  various  Constituents  of  the  Blood. 

Albumen. — Albumen,  which  exists  in  so  large  a  proportion 
among  the  chief  constituents  of  the  blood,  is  without  doubt  mainly 
for  the  nourishment  of  those  textures  which  contain  it  or  other 
compounds  nearly  allied  to  it. 

Fibrin. — In  considering  the  functions  of  fibrin,  we  may  exclude 
the  notion  of  its  existence,  as  such,  in  the  blood  in  a  fluid  state, 
and  of  its  use  in  the  nutrition  of  certain  special  textures,  and  look 
for  the  explanation  of  its  functions  to  those  circumstances,  whether 
of  health  or  disease,  under  which  it  is  produced.  In  hEemorrhage, 
for  example,  the  formation  of  fibrin  in  the  clotting  of  blood,  is  the 
means  by  which,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  bleeding  is  restrained  or 
stopped  ;  and  the  material  or  blastema  which  is  produced  for  the 
permanent  healing  of  the  injured  part,  contains  a  coaguable 
material  identical,  or  very  nearly  so,  with  the  fibrin  of  clotted 
blood. 

Fatty  Matters. — The  fatty  matters  of  the  blood  subserve  more 
than  one  pui-pose.  For  while  they  arc  the  means,  in  part,  by 
which  the  fixt  of  the  body,  so  widely  distributed  in  the  proper 
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adipose  and  other  textures,  is  replenished,  they  also,  by  their 
union  with  oxygen,  assist  in  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  To  certain  secretions  also,  notably  the  milk  and  bile, 
fat  IS  contributed. 

Saline  i¥a«er.— The  uses  of  the  saline  constituents  of  the  blood 
are,  first,  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  such  textures  and 
secretions  as  naturally  contain  them,  and,  secondly,  to  assist  in 
preserving  the  due  specific  gravity  and  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  and 
in  preventing  its  decomposition.  The  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
sodium,  to  which  the  blood  ,  owes  its  alkaline  reaction,  increase  the 
absorptive  power  of  the  serum  for  gases. 

Corimsdes. — The  important  use  of  the  red  coi-puscles  is  in 
relation  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  the  lungs,  and  its  convey- 
ance to  the  tissues.  How  far  the  red  corpuscles  are  actuaUy 
concerned  in  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  is  quite  nnknoAvn. 

The  relation  of  the  colourless  corpuscles  to  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  has  been  already  considered ;  of  their  fmictions,  other 
than  are  concerned  in  this  phenomenon,  and  in  the  regeneration 
of  the  red  corpuscles,  nothing  is  positively  known. 


CHAPTEE  Y. 

THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

The  Heart  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ  containing  foxu-  cham- 
bers, two  auricles  and  two  ventricles,  arranged  in  paii-s.  On 
each  side  (right  and  left)  of  the  heart  is  an  am-icle  joined  to  and 
communicating  with  a  ventricle,  but  the  chambers  on  the  right 
side  do  not  directly  communicate  with  those  on  the  left  side. 
The  cu-culation  of  the  blood  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  walls  of  these  chambers  of  the  heart,  the 
am-icles  contmcting  simultaneously,  and  their  contraction  being 
followed  by  the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  .  The 
blood  is  conveyed  away  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  by  the 
arteries,  and  returned  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  by  the  vems, 
the  arteries  and  veins  being  continuous  with  each  other  at  one  end 
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by  means  of  the  lieai-t,  and  at  the  other  by  a  fine  network  of  vessels 
called  the  capillanes.  The  blood,  therefore,  in  its  passage  from 
the  heart  passes  first  into  the  arteries,  then  into  the  capillaries, 
and  lastly  into  the  veins,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  back  again  to 
the  heart,  thus  completing  a  revolution  or  circulation. 


Tig.  go. — Dia(jram  of  the  Circulation. 


The  right  side  of  the  heart  does  not  directly  communicate  with 
the  left  to  complete  the  entire  circulation,  but  the  blood  has  to  pass 
from  the  right  side  to  the  lungs,  through  the  pulmonary  artery, 
then  through  the  pulmonary  capillary-vessels  and  through  the 
pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  Thus  there  are 
two  circulations  by  which  the  blood  must  pass ;  the  one,  a  shoi-ter 
circuit  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs  and  back 
again  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  ;  the  other  and  larger  circuit, 
from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body  and  back 
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again  to  the  right  side ;  but  more  strictly  speaking,  there  is 
only  07ie  complete  circulation,  which  may  be  diagrammatically 
represented  by  a  double  loop,  as  in  the  accompanying  figure 
(fig.  90). 

On  reference  to  this  figure,  and  noticing  the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  which  represent  the  course  of  the  stream  of  blood,  it  will 
be  observed  that  while  there  is  a  smaller  and  a  larger  circle,  both  of 
which  pass  throiigh  the  heart,  yet  that  these  are  not  distinct,  one  from 


Pulmonary 
Artery, 


lJia}ihrafjtit 

Yis,  qz,— View  of  heart  and  hmqs  in  situ.  The  front  portion  of  the  chest-TvaU,  and  the 
outer  or  parietat  layers  of  the  pleui-te  and  pericai-dium  have  been  removed.  Xhe  lungs 
ore  partly  collapsed. 

the  other,  but  are  formed  really  by  one  continuous  stream,  the  whole 
of  which  must,  at  one  part  of  its  com-se,  pass  thi-ough  the  lungs. 
Subordinate  to  the  two  principal  circulations,  the  Fulmonary  and 
Systemic,  as  they  are  named,  it  will  be  noticed  also  in  the  same  figure 
that  there  is  another,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  stream  of  blood 
having  been  diverted  once  into  the  capillaries  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  some  other  organs,  and  gathered  up  again  into  a  single 
stream,  is  a  second  time  divided  in  its  passage  tlu-ough  the 
liver,  before  it  finally  reaches  the  heart  and  completes  a  revolu- 
tion.' This  subordinate  stream  through  the  liver  is  called  the 
Portal  circulation. 
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The  Forees  concerned  in  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood.— 

(i)  The  principal  force  provided  for  constantly  moving  the  blood 
through  the  course  of  the  circulation  is  that  of  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  heart ;  other  assistant  forces  are  (2)  those  of  the 
elastic  walls  of  the  arteries,  (3)  the  pressiu-e  of  the  muscles  among 
which  some  of  the  veins  run,  (4)  the  movements  of  the  walls  of 
the  chest  in  respiration,  and  probably,  to  some  extent,  (5)  the 
interchange  of  relations  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues  which 
occurs  in  the  capillary  system  during  the  nutritive  processes. 


The  Heart. 

The  Perieardixim. — The  heart  is  invested  by  a  membranous 
sac — the  lyericardmjn,  which  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  parts,  an 
external  fibrous  membrane,  composed  of  closely  interlacing  fibres, 
which  has  its  base  attached  to  the  diaphragm — both  to  the 
central  tendon  and  to  the  adjoining  muscular  fibres,  while  the 
smaller  and  upper  end  is  lost  on  the  large  blood-vessels  by 
mingling  its  fibres  with  that  of  their  external  coats;  and  an 
internal  serous  layer,  which  not  only  lines  the  fibrous  sac,  but 
also  is  reflected  on  to  the  heart,  which  it  completely  invests. 
The  part  which  lines  the  fibrous  membrane  is  called  the  parietal 
layer,  and  that  enclosing  the  heart,  the  visceral  layer,  and  these  ' 
being  continuous  for  a  short  distance  along  the  great  vessels 
of  the  base  of  the  heart,  form  a  closed  sac,  the  cavity  of  which 
in  health  contains  just  enough  fluid  to  lubricate  the  two  surfaces, 
and  thus  enable  them  to  glide  smoothly  over  each  other  during 
the  movements  of  the  heart.  Most  of  the  vessels  passing  in  and 
out  of  the  heart  receive  more  or  less  investment  from  this  sac. 

The  heart  is  situated  in  the  chest  behind  the  sternum  and 
costal  cartilages,  being  placed  obliquely  from  right  to  left,  quite 
two-thirds  to  the  left  of  the  mid-sternal  line.  It  is  of  pyramidal 
shape,  with  the  apex  pointing  downwards,  outwards,  and  towards 
the  left,  and  the  base  backwards,  inwards,  and  towards  the  right. 
It  rests  upon  the  diaphragm,  and  its  pointed  apex,  fomied  exclu- 
sively of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  is  in  contact  with  the  chest 
wall,  and  during  life  beats  against  it  at  a  point  called  the  ax^ex  heat, 
situated  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  about  two  inches  below  the  C 
left  nipple,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  to  the  sternal  side.  The  heart 
is  suspended  in  the  chest  by  the  large  vessels  which  proceed  from 
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its  base,  but,  excepting  the  base,  the  organ  itself  lies  free  in  the 
sac  of  the  pericardium.  The  part  which  rests  upon  the  diaphragm 
is  flattened,  and  is  known  as  the  2yosterior  surface,  wlnlst  the  free 
upper  part  is  called  the  anterior  surface.  The  margin  towards 
the  left  is  thick  and  obtuse,  whilst  the  lower  margin  towards  the 

right  is  thin  and  acute.  . i  ,.f 

On  examination  of  the  external  surface  the  division  of  the  heart 
into  parts  which  correspond  to  the  chambers  inside  of  it  may  be 
traced,  for  a  deep  transverse  groove  called  the  auriculo-ventrieular 
^  o-roove  divides  the  auricles  which  foi-m  the  base  of  the  heart  from 
the  ventricles  which  form  the  remainder,  including  the  apex,  the 
ventricular  portion  being  by  far  the  greater ;  and,  W  tbe 
inter-ventricular  groove  runs  between  the  ventricles  both  front 
Ind  back  and  se  arates  the  one  from  the  other.    The  a.rte.w 
o,.oove  is  nearer  the  left  margin  and  the  posterior  nearei  he 
right,  as  the  front  surface  of  the  heart  is  made  up  chiefly  of  the 
At  ventricle  and  the.  posterior  surface  of  the  left  ventricle.  In 
the  frirrows  run  the  coronary  vessels,  which  supply  the  tissue  of 
the  heart  itself  with  blood,  as  well  as  nerves  and  lymphatics 
imbedded  in  more  or  less  fatty  tissue. 

The  Chambers  of  the  Heart.-The  interior  of  the  heart  s 
divided  by  a  partition  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  two  chief 
•   c;^Ls  or  cavities-right  and  left.  ^^^^^  ^^^^ ^IZl 
again  subdivided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  1-^:^7'  ^^f^^^^^^^^^ 
tively,  as  akeady  incidentally  mentioned,  auricle  and  ventncle 
S  freely  communicate  one  with  the  other;  the  .^.erture  of 
tmunicaL,  however,  being  guarded  ^  ^f^^^^^^^^ 
to  allow  blood  to  pass  freely  from  the  am-icle  mto  je^^^^^^^^ 
but  not  in  the  opposite  direction.    There  are  thus  four  c^x-^/^ 
Xo-ether  in  the  heart-two  auricles  and  two  ventncles  the 
In^cL  and  ventricle  of  one  side  being  quite  separate  from  those 

of  the  other  (fig.  9°)-  .  ,  .  +hp  vio-ht  nart- 

Bight  Auricle.-The  right  auricle  is  situated  ^^the  Jight  part 

of  fhe  base  of  the  heart  as  viewed  from  the  front.  It  is  a  thm  walled 

The  interior  is  ^'^"^t^' ^'^it  open  the  superior  and 
the  heart,  the  endocardium,  and  into  it  open  p 
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inferior  venas  cavos,  or  great  veins,  which  convey  tlie  blood  fi-om 
all  parts  of  the  body  to  the  heart.  The  former  is  directed  down- 
wards and  forwards,  the  latter  upwards  and  inwards;  between 


w„li=  ™i  "l  """f  *  T'^  vadnch  opened,  and  a  part  of  theii-  right  and  anterior 
™v„  .  '  r*"^;?"  ^  show  their  interior,  i.-i,  superior  vena  cava ;  2,  inferior  vena 
wh^;,  L't^i^^w  Z*"!,"^  ™*  f  ^'  ''"^•''=16 ;  3',  placed  in  the  fossa  ovalis,  below 
wnicn  IS  the  Eustachian  valve ;  3",  is  placed  close  to  the  aperture  of  the  coronai-y  vein ; 
7plt''^n'i  ^  auriculo-ventiicular  groove,  where  a  narrow  portion  of  the  adja- 
^pnH^„  ti?  '^'i"''''^  ^"."^  ■^'enti-icle  has  been  preserved;  4,  4,  cavity  of  the  riglit 
c„™. .  '  "PPf^'  '"g"''':,!-'^  immediately  below  the  semilunar  valves ;  4',  large  columna 
^h^^t^  musculus  papiUans ;  c  5',  5",  tricuspid  valve  ;  6,  placed  in  the  interior  of 
nn?/„  i      "''^  '"'J?''^'    P'^'''  anterior  wall  of  that  vessel  having  been  removed, 

vo  .,ff  °'.  1'  preserved  at  its  commencement,  where  the  semilunar  valves 

«  1- '  7.  concavity  of  the  aortic  arch  close  to  the  cord  of  the  ductus  arteriosus : 

T       ?        ^'""^  '^^  ^^"^  '^^l'  covered  at  its  commencement  by  the  auricular 
„,?nS„  pulmonary  artery ;  9,  placed  between  the  innominate  and  left  carotid 

InwA^  fl,i, '°'  "PP™'^'-^  tl>e  left  auricle  ;  11,  n,  tlie  outside  of  the  left  ventricle,  the 
lower  figure  near  the  apex  (Allen  Thomson). 

the  entrances  of  these  vessels  is  a  slight  tnbcrcle  called  iuhercle 
of  Lower.  The  opening  of  the  inferior  cava  is  protected  and 
piirtly  covered  by  a  membrane  called  the  Eustachian  valve.  \n 
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the  posterior  wall  of  the  auricle  is  a  slight  depression  called  the 
fosm  ovalis,  which  corresponds  to  an  opening  between  the  right 
and  left  auricles  which  exists  in  footal  life.  The  right  auricular 
appendix  is  of  oval  form,  and  admits  three  fingers.  Various  veins, 
including  the  coronary  sinus,  or  the  dilated  portion  of  the  right 
coronary  vein,  open  into  this  chamber.  In  the  appendk  are 
closely  set  elevations  of  the  muscular  tissue  covered  with  endo- 
cardium, and  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  auricle  are  similar 
elevations  arranged  parallel  to  one  another,  called  musctih 
pectinati. 

Right  Ventricle.— The  right  ventricle  occupies  the  chief  pai-t 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  a  small  part  of  the 
posterior  surfxce  :  it  forms  the  right  margin  of  the  heart.  It 
takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  apex.    On  section  its  cavity, 
in  consequence  of  the  encroachment  upon  it  of  the  septum 
ventriculorum,  is  semilunar  or  crescentic  (fig.  94)  J  into  it  are  two 
openings,  the  auriculo-ventricular  at  the  base,  and  the  opening 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  also  at  the  base,  but  more  to  the  left; 
the  part  of  the  ventricle  leading  to  it  is  called  the  conus  arta-wms 
or  infundibuhm;  both  orifices  are  guarded  by  valves,  the  foi-mer 
called  tricuspid  and  the  latter  seviilunar  or  sigmoid.     In  this 
ventricle  are  also  the  projections  of  the  muscular  tissue  called 
columnm  carnm  (described  at  length  p.  135).  ,     ,  . 

Left  Auricle.— The  left  auricle  is  situated  at  the  left  and 
posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  is  best  seen  from 
behind  It  is  quadrilateral,  and  receives  on  either  side  two  pul- 
monary veins.  The  auricular  appendix  is  the  only  part  of  the 
am-icle  seen  from  the  front,  and  corresponds  with  that  on  the 
right  side,  but  is  thicker,  and  the  interior  is  more  smooth^  The 
■  left  auricle  is  only  slightly  thicker  than  the  right,  the  difference 
being  as  li  lines  to  i  line.  The  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice 
is  o^al,  and  a  little  smaUer  than  that  on  the  right  side  of  the 

There  is  a  slight  vestige  of  the  foramen  between  the  auricles, 
which  exists  in  foetal  life,  on  the  septum  between  them 

Left  Ventricle.-Though  taking  part  to  a  comparatively  si  ght 
extent  in  the  .anterior  surface,  the  left  ventricle  occupies  the  chief 
iToi  the  posterior  surface.  In  it  are  two  openings  very  close 
Cther,  viz  the  auriculo-ventricular  and  the  aortic,  guarded  bj 
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the  valves  corresponding  to  those  of  the  right  side  of  the  hocart, 
viz.  the  bicnsjnd  or  mitral  and  the  semilvnar  or  sigmoirl.    The  first 


Ko'  93' — ^''5  ""rich:  onij  ventricle  opened  and  a  part  of  their  anterior  and  left  walls 
removed,  i.— The  pulmonary  arteiy  has  been  divided  at  its  commencement ;  the 
opening  into  the  left  ventiicle  carried  a  short  distance  into  the  aorta  between  tn'o  of 
the  segments  of  the  semihmar  valves ;  and  the  left  part  of  the  auricle  with  its  appendix 
has  been  removed.  The  right  auricle  is  out  of  view,  i ,  the  two  right  pulmonary  veins  cut 
short ;  their  openings  are  seen  within  the  auricle ;  i ',  placed  within  the  cavity  of  the  auricle 
on  the  left  side  of  the  septiun  and  on  the  part  which  forms  the  remains  of  the  valve  of 
the  foramen  ovale,  of  which  the  crescentic  fold  is  seen  towards  the  left  hand  of  j'; 
2,  a  narrow  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  amicle  and  ventricle  preserved  round  the 
auriculo-ventiioular  orifice  ;  3,  .1',  the  out  surt'ace  of  the  walls  of  tlie  ventr  icle,  seen  to 
become  very  much  thinner  towards  3",  at  the  apex  ;  4,  a  small  part  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  left  ventricle  which  has  been  preserved  -nitli  tlie  principal  anterior  columna 
caraea  or  musculus  papillaris  attached  to  it ;  5,  5,  musouli  papillarcs  ;  5',  tlie  left  sido 
of  the  septum,  between  the  two  ventricles,  within  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle ; 
6,  6',  the  mitral  valve ;  7,  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  aorta  near  its  commencement 
and  above  the  three  segments  of  its  semilunar  valve  which  are  hanging  loosely  toge- 
ther; 7',  the  exterior  of  the  great  aortic  sinus;  8,  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  its  semilunar  valves ;  8',  the  separated  poition  of  the  pulmonary  artery  remaining 
attached  to  the  aorta  by  9,  the  cord  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  ;  10,  the  arteries  rising 
from  the  summit  of  the  aortic  arch  (Allen  Thomson) . 
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opening  is  at  the  left  and  back  part  of  the  base  of  the  ventricle, 
and  the  aortic  in  front  and  towards  the  right.    In  this  ventricle, 

as  in  the  right,  arc  the  co- 
lmnna3  carnese,  which  are 
smaller  but  more  closely 
reticulated.  They  are  chiefly 
found  near  the  apex  and 
along  the  posterior  wall. 
'l''hey  will  be  again  referred 
to  in  the  description  of  the 
valves.     The  walls   of  the 

'Fig.  gi.—Trnnsinn-.ti:  section  nf  bullock's  Jimrtia  t  fi.  -..on+viVlA  wliiMi  nrp 
a  state  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  n,  cavity  of  ^^^^  \entricie,  -ftniou  aiB 
left  ventricle,  b,  cavity  of  right  ventiicie.    nearly  half  an  Inch  in  thick- 

(Dalton.) 

ness,  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  apex,  twice  or  three  times  as  thick  as  those  of  the  right. 

Capacity  of  the  Chambers. — The  capacity  of  the  two  ven- 
tricles is  about  four  to  six  ounces  of  blood,  the  whole  of  which  is 
impelled  into  their  respective  arteries  at  each  contraction.  The 
capacity  of  the  auricles  is  rather  less  than  that  of  the  ventricles : 
the  thickness  of  their  walls  is  considerably  less.  The  latter 
condition  is  adapted  to  the  small  amount  of  force  which  the 
auricles  require  in  order  to  empty  themselves  into  their  adjoining 
ventricles ;  the  former  to  the  circumstance  of  the  ventricles  being 
partly  filled  with  blood  before  the  auricles  contract. 

Size  and  Weight  of  the  Heart.  —  The  heart  is  about  5 
inches  long,  3|-  inches  greatest  width,  and  2^  inches  in  its  extreme 
thickness.  The  average  weight  of  the  heai-t  in  the  adult  is  from 
9  to  10  ounces;  its  weight  gradually  increasing  throughout  life 
till  middle  age  ;  it  diminishes  in  old  age. 

Structure.— The  walls  of  the  heart  are  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  layers  of  muscular  fibres ;  but  a  ring  of  connective 
tissue,  to  which  some  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  attached,  is  in- 
serted between  each  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  auriculo -ventricular  opening.  Fibrous  tissue  also  exists  at 
the  origins  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  each  auricle  are  in  part  continuous  with 
those  of  the  other,  and  partly  separate ;  and  the  same  remark 
holds  true  for  the  ventricles.  The  fibres  of  the  auricles  are,  how- 
ever, quite  separate  from  those  of  the  ventricles,  the  bond  of 
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connection  between  them  being  only  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the 
auriculo-ventricuhxr  openings. 


Fig.  95. — Network  ofvwiscular  films  (striated)  from  the  lieart  of  a  pig.    The  nuclei  of  the 
muscle-corpuscles  are  well  shown,    x  450.    (Kleia  and  Noble  Smith.) 


The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  unlike  those  of  most  of  the 
involuntary  muscles,  are  striated ;  but  although,  in  this  respect, 
they  resemble  the  skeletal  muscles, 
they  have  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  their  o-wn.  The  fibres  which 
lie  side  by  side  are  iinited  at  frequent 
intervals  by  short  branches  (fig.  95). 
The  fibres  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  striated  muscles,  and 
their  striation  is  less  marked.  No 
sarcolemma  can  be  discerned.  The 
muscle-corpuscles  are  sitiiate  in  the 
middle  of  the  substance  of  the  fibre  ; 
and  in  correspondence  with  these 
the  fibres  appear  under  certain  con- 
ditions subdivided  into  oblong  por- 
tions or  "cells,"  the  off-sets  from 


Fig.  96-- 
the  heart 


Mil  sail  nr  fibre  cells  from 
(E.  A.  Scliiifor.) 
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which  are  the  means  by  which  the  fibres  anastomose  one  with 
another  (fig.  96). 

Endocardium.— As  the  lieart  is  clothed  on  the  outside  by  a 
thin  transparent  h^yer  of  pericardiiun,  so  its  cavities  are  lined  by 
a  smooth  and  shining  membrane,  or  endocardium,  which  is  directly 
continuous  with  the  internal  lining  of  the  arteries  and  veins. 
The  endocardium  is  composed  of  connective  tissue  with  a  large 
admixture  of  elastic  fibres  ;  and  on  its  inner  surface  is  laid  down 
a  single  tessellated  layer  of  flattened  endothelial  cells.  Here  and 
there  unstriped  muscular  fibres  are  sometimes  found  in  the  tissue 
of  the  endocardium. 

Course  of  the  Blood  through  the  Heart— The  arrange- 
ment of  the  heart's  valves  is  such  that  the,  blood  can  pass  oidy 
in  one  direction,  and  this  is  as  follows  (fig.  97)  :— From  the  right 


j-|g_  g-j.^Diagiam  oJ'  iht  circiUulioii  thromjh  the  Imul  (Dalton). 

auricle  the  blood  passes  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  thence  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  capillaries  of  the 
hmgs.  From  the  lungs  the  blood,  which  is  now  pm-ified  and  altered 
in  colour,  is  gathered  by  the  pulmonary  veins  and  taken  to  the  left 
auricle.  From  the  left  auricle  it  passes  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  ^ 
thence  into  the  aorta,  by  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  capillaries 
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of  eveiy  portion  of  the  body.  The  branches  of  the  aorta,  from 
being  distributed  to  the  general  system,  are  called  s^^stemic  arteries ; 
and  from  these  the  blood  passes  into  the  systemic  capillaries,  where 
it  again  becomes  dai-k  and  impure,  and  thence  into  the  branches 
of  the  systemic  veins,  which,  forming  by  their  union  two  large 
tmnks,  called  the  siiperior  and  inferior  vena  cava,  discharge  their 
contents  into  the  right  auricle,  whence  we  supposed  the  blood  to 
start. 

The  Valves  of  the  Heart— The  valve  between  the  right 
am-icle  and  ventricle  is  named  tricuspid  (5,  fig.  99),  because  it 
presents  three  principal  cusps  or  subdivisions,  and  that  between 
the  left  aiu-icle  and  ventricle  bicuspid  (or  mitral),  because  it  has 
tiuo  such  portions  (6,  fig.  93).  But  in  both  valves  there  is  between 
each  two  principal  pox-tions  a  smaller  one  ;  so  that  more  properly, 
the  tricuspid  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  six,  and  the  mitral 
of  fom-,  portions.  Each  portion  is  of  triangular  form,  its  apex  and 
sides  lying  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  and  its  base,  which 
is  continuous  with  the  bases  of  the  neighbouring  portions,  so  as  to 
form  an  annular  membrane  around  the  auriculo-ventricular  open- 
ing, being  fixed  to  a  tendinous  ring  which  encircles  the  orifice 
between  the  axu-icle  and  ventricle  and  receives  the  insertions  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  both.  In  each  principal  cusp  may  be 
distinguished  a  middle-piece,  extending  from  its  base  to  its  apex, 
and  including  about  half  its  width,  which  is  thicker,  and  much 
tougher  and  tighter  than  the  border-pieces  or  edges. 

While  the  bases  of  the  several  portions  of  the  valves  are  fixed 
to  the  tendinous  rings,  their  ventricular  surfaces  and  borders  are 
fastened  by  slender  tendinous  fibres,  the  clmrdcR  tendinece,  to  the 
walls  of  the  ventricles,  the  muscular  fibres  of  whicF  project  into 
the  ventricular  cavity  in  the  form  of  bundles  or  columns— the 
columnce  carnece^  These  columns  are  not  all  of  them  alike,  for 
while  some  of  them  are  attached  along  their  Avhole  length  on  one 
side,  and  by  their  extremities,  others  are  attached  only  by  their 
extremities  ;  and  a  third  set,  to  which  the  name  muscidi  papillares 
has  been  given,  are  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  by  one 
extremity  only,  the  other  projecting,  papillorlike,  into  the  cavity 
of  the  ventricle  (5,  fig.  93),  and  having  attached  to  it  cJiordce  ten- 
dinece.  Of  the  tendinous  cords,  besides  those  which  pass  from  the 
walls  of  the  ventricle  and  the  musculi  papillares  to  the  margins  of 
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tlie  valves,  there  are  some  of  esi^ecial  strength,  Avhicli  pass  from 
the  same  parts  to  the  edges  of  the  middle  and  tliicker  portions  of 
the  cusps  before  referred  to.  The  ends  of  these  cords  are  spread 
out  in  the  substance  of  the  valve,  giving  its  middle  piece  its  pecu- 
liar strength  and  toughness  ;  and  from  the  sides  numerous  other 
more  slender  and  branching  cords  are  given  off,  which  are  attached 
all  over  the  ventricular  surface  of  the  adjacent  border-j)ieces  of  the 
principal  portions  of  the  valves,  as  well  as  to  those  smaller  portions 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  lying  between  each  two  principal 
ones.  Moreover,  the  musculi  papillares  are  so  placed  that,  from 
the  summit  of  each,  tendinous  cords  proceed  to  the  adjacent  halves 
of  two  of  the  principal  divisions,  and  to  one  intermediate  or 
smaller  division,  of  the  valve. 

The  preceding  description  applies  equally  to  the  mitral  and 
tricuspid  valve ;  but  it  should  be  added  that  the  mitral  is  con- 
siderably thicker  and  stronger  than  the  tricuspid,  in  accordance 
with  the  greater  force  which  it  is  called  upon  to  resist. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  while  the  ventricles  communicate, 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  auricles,  they  communicate,  on  the 
other,  with  the  large  arteries  which  convey  the  blood  away  fi-om 
the  heart ;  the  right  ventricle  with  the  pulmonary  artery  (6, 
fig.  93),  which  conveys  blood  to  the  hmgs,  and  the  left  ventricle 
with  the  aorta,  which  distributes  it  to  the  general  system  (7, 
fig.  93).  And  as  the  auricido-ventricular  orifice  is  guarded  by 
valves,  so  are  also  the  mouths  of  the  pulmonaiy  artery,  and  aorta 
(figs.  93,  99). 

The  semdlunar  valves,  three  in  number,  guard  the  orifice  of 
each  of  these  two  arteries.  They  are  neai-ly  alike  on  both  sides 
of  the  heart ;  but  those  of  the  aorta  are  altogether  thicker 
and  more  strongly  constructed  than  those  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  in  accordance  with  the  greater  pressure  which  they  have 
to  withstand.  Each  valve  is  of  semilunar  shape,  its  convex 
margin  being  attached  to  a  fibrous  ring  at  the  place  of  junction 
of  the  artery  to  the  ventricle,  and  the  concave  or  nearly  straight  V, 
border  being  free,  so  that  each  valve  foi-ms  a  little  pouch  like 
a  watch-pocket  (7,  fig.  93).  In  the  centre  of  the  free  edge  of 
the  valve,  which  contains  a  fine  cord  of  fibrous  tissue,  is  a  small 
fibrous  nodiTle,  the  corpus  Arantii,  and  from  this  and  from  the 
attached  border  fine  fibres  extend  into  every  pai-t  of  the  mid  sub- 
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stance  of  the  valve,  except  a  small  luuatcd  space  just  within  the 
free  edge,  on  each  side  of  the  corpus  Arantii.  Here  the  valve  is 
thinnest,  and  composed  of  little  more  than  the  endocardium.  Thus 
constructed  and  attached,  the  three  semilunar  valves  are  placed 
side  by  side  around  the  arterial  orifice  of  each  ventricle,  so  as  to 
form  three  little  pouches,  which  can  be  separated  by  the  blood 
passing  out  of  the  ventricle,  but  which  immediately  afterwards  are 
pressed  together  so  as  to  prevent  any  return  (7,  fig.  93,  and  7, 
fig.  99).  This  will  be  again  referred  to.  Opposite  each  of  the 
semiluuai-  cusps,  both  in  the  aorta  and  puhnonaiy  artery,  there  is 
a  bulging  outwards  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel :  these  bulgings  are 
called  the  sinuses  of  Vahalva. 

Structure  of  the  Valves. — The  valves  of  the  heart  are  formed 
essentially  of  thick  layers  of  closely  woven  connective  and  elastic 
tissue,  over  which,  on  every  part,  is  reflected  the  endocardium. 

The  Action  of  the  Heart. 

The  heart's  action  in  propelling  the  blood  consists  in  the  suc- 
cessive alternate  contraction  (systole)  and  relaxation  (diastole) 
of  the  muscular  walls  of  its  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles. 

Action  of  the  Auricles. — The  description  of  the  action  of  the 
heart  may  best  be  commenced  at  that  period  in  each  action  which 
immediately  precedes  the  beat  of  the  heart  against  the  side  of  the 
chest.  For  at  this  time  the  whole  heart  is  in  a  passive  state,  the 
walls  of  both  aiu-icles  and  ventricles  are  relaxed,  and  their  cavities 
are  being  dilated.  The  auricles  are  gradually  filling  with  blood 
flowing  into  them  from  the  veins  ;  and  a  portion  of  this  blood 
passes  at  once  through  them  into  the  ventricles,  the  opening 
between  the  cavity  of  each  auricle  and  that  of  its  corresponding 
ventricle  being,  during  all  the  pause,  free  and  patent.  The 
auricles,  however,  receiving  more  blood  than  at  once  passes 
through  them  to  the  ventricles,  become,  near  the  end  of  the  pause, 
fully  distended ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  pause,  they  contract  and 
expel  their  contents  into  the  ventricles. 

The  contraction  of  the  auricles  is  sudden  and  very  quick  ;  it 
commences  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  veins  into  them,  and  is 
thence  propagated  towards  the  auriculo- ventricular  opening ;  but 
the  last  part  which  contracts  is  the  auricular  appendix.  The 
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effect  of  this  contraction  of  the  auricles  is  to  quicken  the  flow  'of 
blood  from  them  into  the  ventricles  ;  the  force  of  their  contraction 
not  being  sufficient  under  ordinai-y  circumstances  to  cause  any 
back-flow  into  the  veins.  The  reflux  of  blood  into  the  great  veins 
is,  moreover,  resisted  not  only  by  the  mass  of  blood  in  the  veins  and 
the  force  with  which  it  streams  into  the  auricles,  but  also  by  the 
simultaneous  contraction  of  the  muscular  coats  with  which  the  i 
largo  veins  are  provided  near  their  entrance  into  the  auricles. 
Any  slight  regurgitation  from  the  right  aiiricle  is  limited  also  by 
the  valves  at  the  junction  of  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular 
veins,  beyond  which  the  blood  cannot  move  backwards  ;  and  the 
coronary  vein  is  preserved  from  it  by  a  valve  at  its  mouth. 

In  bii'ds  and  reptiles  regurgitation  fi'om  the  right  auricle  is  prevented  by 
valves  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  veins. 

During  the  auricular  contraction  the  force  of  the  blood  pro- 
pelled into  the  ventricle  is  transmitted  in  all  directions,  but  being 
insufficient  to  separate  the  semilunar  valves,  it  is  expended  in 
distending  the  ventricle,  and,  by  a  reflux  of  the  ciirrcnt,  in  raising 
and  gradually  closing  the  auricxilo-ventricular  valves,  which,  when 
the  ventricle  is  full,  form  a  complete  septum  between  it  and  the 
auricle. 

Action  of  the  Ventricles. — The  blood  which  is  thus  driven, 
by  the  coutraction  of  the  auricles,  into  the  corresponding  ven- 
tricles, being  added  to  that  which  had  already  flowed  into  them 
during  the  heai-t's  pause,  is  sufficient  to  complete  their  diastole. 
Thus  distended,  they  immediately  contract :  so  immediately, 
indeed,  that  their  systole  looks  as  if  it  were  continuous  with  that 
of  the  auricles.  Tlie  ventricles  contract  much  more  slowly  than 
the  am-icles,  and  in  their  contraction  probably  always  thoroughly_ 
empty  themselves,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  auricles,  in 
Avhich,  even  after  their  complete  contraction,  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  remains.  The  shape  of  both  ventricles  during  systole 
undergoes  an  alteration,  the  left  probably  not  altering  in  length 
but  to  a  certain  degree  in  breadth,  the  diameters  in  the  plane  of  - 
the  base  being  diminished.  The  right  ventricle  does  actually 
shorten  to  a  small  extent.  The  systole  has  the  eftect  of  diminish- 
ing the  diameter  of  the  base,  especially  in  the  plane  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  ;  but  the  length  of  the  heart  as  a  whole  is  not 
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altered.  (Ludwig.)  During  tlie  systole  of  the  vcutricles,  too,  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  being  filled  Avith  blood  by  the  force 
of  the  ventriciUar  action  against  considerable  resistance,  elongate 
as  well  as  expand,  and  tlie  wliole  heart  moves  slightly  towards 
the  right  and  forwai-ds,  twisting  on  its  long  axis,  and  exposing 
more  of  the  left  ventricle  anteriorly  than  is  usually  in  front. 
When  the  systole  ends  the  heart  resumes  its  former  position, 
rotating  to  the  left  again  as  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery 
contract. 

Functions  of  the   Auriculo- Ventricular  Valves.— The 

distension  of  the  ventricles  with  blood  continues  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  their  diastole.    The  aiu-iculo-ventricular  valves 
are  gradually  brought  into  place  by  some  of  the  blood  getting 
behind  the  cusps  and  floating  them  up  ;  and  by  the  time  that  the 
diastole  is  complete,  the  valves  are  no  doubt  in  apposition,  the 
completion  of  this  being  brought  about  by  the  reflex  current 
caused  by  the  systole  of  the  auricles.     This  elevation  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  is,  no  doubt,  materially  aided  by  the 
action  of  the  elastic  tissue  Avhich  has  been  shown  to  exist  so 
largely  in  their  structure,  especially  on  the  a\u-icular  surface.  At 
any  rate  at  the  commencement  of  the  ventricular  systole  they  are 
completely  closed.    It  should  be  recollected  that  the  diminution 
in  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  the  heart  in  its  transverse  diameters 
during  ventricular  systole  is  especially  marked  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  auriculo-ventricular  rings,  and  thus  aids  in  rendering 
the  auricido-ventricular  valves  competent  to  close  the  openings,  by 
greatly  diminishing  their  diameter.    The  margins  of  the  cusps  of 
the  valves  are  still  more  secured  in  apposition  with  another,  by 
the  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  musculi  papillares,  whose 
chordse  tendinete  have  a  special  mode  of  attachment  for  this 
object  (p.  136).    As  in  the  case  of  the  semilmiar  valves  to  be 
immediately  described,  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  meet  not 
by  their  edges  only,  but  by  the  opposed  surfaces  of  their  thin  outer 
borders.     The  semilunar  valves,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are 
closed  in  the  intervals  of  the  ventricle's  contraction  (fig.  92,  6),  are 
forced  apart  by  the  same  pressure  that  tightens  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves ;  and,  thus,  the  whole  force  of  the  contracting 
ventricles  is  directed  to  tlie  expulsion  of  blood  through  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery. 
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The  form  and  position  of  the  fleshy  columns  on  tlie  internal 
walls  of  the  ventricle  no  doubt  help  to  produce  this  obliteration  of 
the  cavity  during  their  contraction ;  and  the  completeness  of  the 
closure  may  often  be  observed  on  making  a  transverse  section  of 
a  heart  shortly  after  death,  in  any  case  in  wliich  the  contraction 
of  the  ric/or  mortis  is  very  mai-ked  (fig.  94).  In  such  a  case  only 
a  central  fissure  may  be  discernible  to  the  eye  in  the  place  of  the 
cavity  of  each  ventricle. 

If  there  were  only  circular  fibres  forming  the  ventricular  wall, 
it  is  evident  that  on  systole  the  ventricle  would  elongate  ;  if  there 
were  only  longitudinal  fibres  the  ventricle  would  shorten  on 
systole  ;  but  there  are  both.  The  tendency  to  alter  in  length  is 
thus  counter-balanced,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  contraction  is 
expended  in  diminishing  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  expelling  its  contents. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  systole  the  ventricular  walls  tend  to 
expand  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity,  and  a  negative  pressure  is  set 
up,  which  tends  to  suck  in  the  blood.  This  negative  or  suctional 
pressure  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  of  the  highest  importance 
in  helping  the  pulmonary  circulation.  It  has  been  found  to  be 
equal  to  23  mm.  of  mercury,  and  is  quite  independent  of  the 
aspiration  or  suction  power  of  the  thorax  in  aiding  the  blood-flow 
to  the  heart,  to  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  Eespiratiou. 

Function  of  the  Musculi  PapUlares.— The  special  function 
of  the  micsculi  papillares  is  to  prevent  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  from  being  everted  into  the  auricle.  For  the  chordai 
tendineaj  might  allow  the  valves  to  he  pressed  back  into  the 
am-icle,  were  it  not  that  when  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  is  brought 
by  its  contraction  nearer  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  the 
musculi  papillares  more  than  compensate  for  this  by  their  own 
contraction — holding  the  cords  tight,  and,  by  pulling  down  the 
valves,  adding  slightly  to  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  expelled. 

What  has  been  said  applies  equally  to  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  on  both  sides  of  the  heart,  and  of  both  alike  the  closure  is 
generally  complete  every  time  the  ventricles  contract.  But  in 
some  circumstances  the  closure  of  the  tricuspid  valve  is  not 
complete,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  is  forced  back  into  the 
am-icle.  This  has  been  called  the  .safety-valve  action  of  this  valve. 
The  circumstances  iii  which  it  usually  happens  ai-e  those  in  which 
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the  vessels  of  the  haig  ixrc  already  full  enough  when  the  right 
ventricle  contracts,  as  e.g.,  in  certain  pulmonary  diseases,  in  very 
active  exertion,  and  in  great  efforts.  In  these  cases,  the  tricuspid 
valve  does  not  completely  close,  and  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood 
may  be  indicated  by  a  pulsation  in  the  jugular  veins  synchronous 
with  that  in  the  carotid  arteries. 

Function  of  the  Semilunar  Valves.— The  arterial  or  semi- 
lunar valves  are  forced  apart  by  the  out-streaming  blood,  with 
which  the  contracting  ventricle  dilates  the  large  arteries.  The 
dilation  of  the  arteries  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  adapted  to 
bring  the  valves  into  action.     The  lower  borders  of  the  semi- 
lunar valves  are  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  a  tendinous 
ring,  which  is,  as  it  were,  inlaid  at  the  orifice  of  the  artery, 
between  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricle  and  the  elastic  fibres 
of  the  walls  of  the  artery.    The  tissue  of  this  ring  is  tough,  and 
does  not  admit  of  extension  under  such  pressure  as  it  is  commonly 
exposed  to ;  the  valves  are  equally  iuextensile,  being,  as  already 
mentioned,  fomied  of  tough,  close-textured,  fibrous  tissue,  with 
strono'  interwoven  cords,  and  covered  \nth  endocardnm.  Hence, 
when  the  ventricle  propels  blood  through  the  orifice  and  into  the 
canal  of  the  artery,  the  lateral  pressure  which  it  exercises  is 
sufficient  to  dilate  the  walls  of  the  artery,  but  not  enough  to 
stretch  in  an  equal  degree,  if  at  all,  the  unyielding  valves  and 
the  ring  to   which  their  lower   borders   are   attached.  The 
effect,  therefore,  of  each  such  propxilsion  of  blood  from  the 
ventricle  is,  that  the  wall  of  the  first  portion  of  the  artery 
is  dilated  into  three  pouches  behind  the  valves,  while  the  free 
margins  of  the  valves  are  di-awn  inward  towards  its  centre 
(fig.  98,  b).    Their  positions  may  be  explained  by  the  diagrams, 
in  which  the  continuous  lines  represent  a  transverse  section  of 
the  arterial  walls,  the  dotted  ones  the  edges  of  the  valves, 
firstly,  when  the  valves  are  nearest  to  the  walls  (a),  and,  secondly, 
when,  the  walls  being  dilated,  the  valves  are  drawn  away  from 
them  (b). 

This  position  of  the  valves  and  arterial  walls  is  retained  so  long 
as  the  ventricle  continues  in  contraction  :  but,  as  soon  as  it 
relaxes,  and  the  dilated  arterial  Avails  can  recoil  by  their  elasticity, 
the  blood  is  forced  backwards  towards  the  ventricles  as  onwards  in 
the  course  of  the  circulation.    Part  of  the  blood  thus  forced  back 
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lies  in  the  pouches  (sinuses  of  Valsalva)  (a,  fig.  98,  b)  between 
the  valves  and  the  arterial  walls  ;  and  the  valves  are  by  it  pressed 


A 


Fig.  gS.~Se.ctio7is  of  norta,  to  sliow  Uao  action  of  the  semilunar  valves.  A  is  intended  to 
show  tlie  valves,  represented  hy  the  dotted  lines,  pressed  towards  the  aiierial  walls, 
represented  by  the  continuous  outer  line,  d  (after  Hunter)  shows  the  arterial  wall 
Uistenrted  into  tliree  pouches  («),  and  drawn  away  from  the  valves,  which  are 
straightened  into  the  t'omi  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  as  represented  by  the  dotted 


together  till  their  thin  lunated  margins  meet  in  three  lines  ra- 
diating from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  aileiy  (7  and  8, 
fig.  99). 


!Fig.  99. — View  of  the  base  of  the  ventricular  Xiart  of  the  hearty  shomug  the  relative  position 
of  the  arterial  and  auriculo-ventricular  orifices. — §.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  ven- 
tricles are  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  pericardium,  fat,  blood-vessels,  etc. ;  the 
pulmonary  ai-tery  and  aorta  have  been  removed  by  a  section  made  immediately 
beyond  the  attachment  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and  the  auricles  have  been  removed 
immediately  above  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices.  Tlie  semilunar  and  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  are  in  the  nearly  closed  condition,  i,  i,  the  base  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle ;  i',  the  conus  arteriosus ;  2,  2,  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  3,  3,  tlie  di\ided 
wall  of  the  right  auricle  ;  4,  that  of  the  left ;  5,  5',  5",  the  ti-icuspid  valve ;  6,  6',  tlie 
mitral  valve.  In  the  angles  betn'een  these  segments  are  seen  the  smaller  fiinges 
frequently  observed ;  7,  the  anterior  part  of  tlie  pulraonaiy  artery ;  8,  placed  upon 
the  posterior  pai-t  of  the  root  of  the  aorta  ;  9,  the  right,  9',  the  left  coronaiy  aitery. 
(Allen  ThoHLSon.) 


The  contact  of  the  valves  in  this  position,  and  the  complete 
closure  of  the  arterial  orifice,  are  secured  by  the  peculiai-  con- 
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Stnictiou  of  tlicir  borders  before  mentioned.  Among  tlio  cords 
which  are  interwoven  in  the  substance  of  tlic  valves,  are  two  of 
greater  strength  and  prominence  than  the  rest ;  of  which  one 
extends  along  the  free  border  of  each  valve,  and  the  other  forms 
a  double  curve  or  festoon  just  below  the  free  border.  Each  of 
these  cords  is  attached  by  its  oiiter  extremities  to  the  outer  end 
of  the  free  margin  of  its  valve,  and  in  the  middle  to  the  corpus 
Arantii ;  they  thiis  enclose  a  hmated  space  from  a  line  to  a  line 
and  a  half  in  width,  in  which  space  the  substance  of  the  valve  is 
much  thinner  and  more  pliant  than  elsewhere.  When  the  valves 
are  pressed  domi,-  all  these  parts  or  spaces  of  their  surfaces  come 
into  contact,  and  the  closure  of  the  arterial  orifice  is  thus  secured 
by  the  apposition  not  of  the  mere  edges  of  the  valves,  but  of  all 
those  thin  lunated  parts  of  each  which  lie  between  the  free  edges 
and  the  cords  next  below  them  These  parts  are  firmly  pressed 
together,  and  the  greater  the  pressure  that  falls  on  them  the  closer 
and  more  secure  is  their  apposition.    The  corpora  Arantii  meet  at 


Fig.  100. — Verlicn!  section  throvgh  tlie  noria  at  its  junction  "n-ith  the  left  yentricle.  n, 
Section  of  aorta,  bh.  Section  of  two  valves,  c,  Section  of  -wall  of  ventricle,  il, 
Internal  sirface  of  ventricle. 

the  centre  of  the  arterial  orifice  when  the  valves  are  down,  and 
they  probably  assist  in  the  closure  ;  but_they  are  not  essential  to 
itjj'ojf,  not  unfrequently,  theyjire  wanting  in  the  valves  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  which  are  then  extended  in  larger,  thin,  flapping 
margins.  In  valves  of  this  form,  also,  the  inlaid  cords  are  less 
distinct  than  in  those  with  corpora  Arantii ;  yet  the  closure  by 
contact  of  their  surfaces  is  not  less  secure. 

I 
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It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  this  pressure  of  the  blood  is  not 
entirely  sustained  by  the  valves  alone,  but  in  part  by  the  muscular 
substance  of  the  ventricle  (Savory).  By  making  vertical  sectious  (fig. 
loo)  through  various  parts  of  the  tendinous  rings  it  is  possible  to 
show  clearly  that  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  expanding  towards 
their  termination,  are  situated  upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  thick 
upper  border  of  the  ventricles,  and  that  conseqiiently  the  portion 
of  each  semilunar  valve  adjacent  to  the  vessel  passes  over  and 
rests  upon  the  muscvilar  substance — being  ^hus  supported,  as  it 
were,  on  a  kind  of  muscular  floor  formed  by  the  upper  border  of 
the  ventricle.  Tlie  result  of  this  an-angement  is  that  tlie  reflux 
of  the  blood  is  most  efficiently  sustained  by  the  ventricular  wall.* 

As  soon  as  the  auricles  have  completed  their  contraction  they 
begin  again  to  dilate,  and  to  be  refilled  with  blood,  which  flows 
into  them  in  a  steady  stream  througli  the  great  venous  trunks. 
They  are  thus  filling  during  all  the  time  in  which  the  ventricles 
'  are  contracting ;  and  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  being  ended, 
these  also  again  dilate,  and  receive  again  the  blood  that  flows  into 
them  from  the  aiu'icles.  By  the  time  that  the  A'entricles  are  thus 
from  one-third  to  two-thirds  full,  the  a^iricles  are  distended ; 
these,  then  suddenly  contracting,  fill  up  the  ventricles,  as  already 
described  (p.  137). 

Cardiac  Revolution. — If  we  suppose  a  cardiac  revolution 
divided  into  five  parts,  one  of  these  will  be  occupied  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  auricles,  two  by  that  of  the  ventricles,  and  two  by 
repose  of  both  auricles  and  ventricles. 

Contraction  of  Auricles    .    .    .    i  +  Kepose  of  Auricles  .    .  .4=5 
„  Ventricles     .    .    2  +       ..,        Ventricles    .    .3  =  5 

Kepose  (no  contraction  of  either 

auricles  or  ventricles)    ...    2  4-  Contraction  (of  either  auri- 

—  cles  or  ventricles)    .    .3  =  5 

-  5 

If  the  speed  of  the  heart  be  quickened,  the  time  occupied  by 
each  cardiac  revolution  is  of  course  diminished,  but  the  diminution 
affects  only  the  diastole  and  pause.    The  systole  of  the  ventricles 


*  Savory's  preparations,  illustrating  this  and  other  points  in  relation 
to  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  are  in  the  Museum 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
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occupies  very  much  the  same  time,  about  sec,  whatever  the 
pulse-rate. 

The  periods  in  which  the  several  valves  of  the  heart  are  in 
action  may  be  connected  with  the  foregoing  table  ;  for  the  aiu-iculo- 
ventricular  valves  are  closed,  and  the  arterial  valves  are  open 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  ventricular  contraction,  while, 
during  the  dilation  and  distension  of  the  ventricles  the  latter 
valves  are  shut,  the  former  open.  Thns  whenever  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  are  open,  the  arterial  valves  are  closed  and 
vice  versd. 

Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

When  the  ear  is  placed  over  the  region  of- the  heart,  two  sounds 
may  be  heard  at  eveiy  beat  of  the  heart,  which  folloAv  in  quick 
succession,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  pause  or  period  of  silence. 
The  first  sound  is  dtiU  and  prolonged ;  its  commencement  coincides 
with  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  just  precedes  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist.  The  second  is  a  shorter  and  shai-per  soiand,  with  a  some- 
what flapping  character,  and  follows  close  after  the  arterial  pulse. 
The  period  of  time  occupied  respectively  by  the  two  sounds  taken 
together,  and  by  the  pause,  are  almost  exactly  equal.  The  rela- 
tive length  of  time  occupied  by  each  sound,  as  compared  with  the 
other,  is  a  little  uncertain.  The  difference  may  be  best  appre- 
ciated by  considering  the  different  forces  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  two  sounds.  In  one  case  there  is  a  strong,  compa- 
ratively slow,  contraction  of  a  large  mass  of  miiscular  fibres,  urging 
forward  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid  against  considerable  resistance  ; 
while  in  the  other  it  is  a  strong  but  shorter  and  sharper  recoil  of 
the  elastic  coat  of  the  large  arteries, — shorter  because  there  is  no 
resistance  to  the  flapping  back  of  the  semilunar  valves,  as  there 
was  to  their  opening.  The  sounds  may  be  expressed  by  saying 
the  words  lubb — djqj  (C.  J.  B.  Williams). 

The  events  which  correspond,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  first 
sound,  are  (i)  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  (2)  the  first  part 
of  the  dilatation  of  the  auricles,  (3)  the  closure  of  the  auriculo- 
venti-iciilar  valves,  (4)  the  opening  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and 
(5)  the  propulsion  of  blood  into  the  arteries.  The  sound  is  suc- 
ceeded, in  about  one-thirtieth  of  a  second,  by  the  p^ilsation  of  the 
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facial  arteries,  and  in  about  one-sixth  of  a  second,  by  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  arteries  at  the  wrist.  The  second  sound,  in  point  of 
time,  immediately  follows  the  cessation  of  the  ventricular  con- 
traction, and  corresponds  with  (a)  the  closure  of  the  semilunar 
valves,  (6)  the  continued  dilatation  of  the  auricles,  (c)  the  commenc- 
ing dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  and  (d)  the  opening  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves.  The  paim  immediately  follows  the  second 
sound,  and  corresponds  in  its  first  jxirt  with  the  completed  disten- 
sion of  the  auricles,  and  in  its  second  with  their  contraction,  and 
the  completed  distension  of  the  ventricles  ;  the  auriculo-ventricidar 
valves  being,  all  the  time  of  the  pause,  open,  and  the  arterial 
valves  closed. 

Causes.— The  chief  cause  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart 
appears  to  be  the  vibration  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  due 
to  their  stretching,  and  also,  but  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  ventricular 
walls,  and  coats  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  all  of  which 
parts  are  suddenly  put  into  a  state  of  tension  at  the  moment  of 
ventricular  contraction.  The  effect  may  be  intensified  by  the 
muscular  sound  produced  by  contraction  of  the  mass  of  muscular 
fibres  which  form  the  ventricle. 

The  cause  of  the  second  sound  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the 
first.  It  is  probably  due  entirely  to  the  sudden  closure  and  conse- 
quent vibration  of  the  semikmar  valves  when  they  are  pressed 
down  across  the  orifices  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  The 
influence  of  the  valves  in  producing  the  sound  is  illustrated  by 
the  experiment  performed  on  large  animals,  such  as  calves,  in 
which  the  results  could  be  fxiUy  appreciated.  In  these  experi- 
ments two  dehcate  curved  needles  were  inserted,  one  into  the 
aorta,  and  another  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  below  the  line  of 
attachment  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and,  after  being  earned 
upwards  about  half  an  inch,  were  brought  out  again  through  the 
coats  of  the  respective  vessels,  so  that  in  each  vessel  one  valve 
was  included  between  the  arterial  walls  and  the  wire.  Upon 
applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  vessels,  after  such  an  operation, 
the  second  sound  had  ceased  to  be  audible.  Disease  of  these 
valves,  when  so  extensive  as  to  interfere  with  then-  efficient 
action,  also  often  demonstrates  the  same  fact  by  modifymg  or 
destroying  the  distinctness  of  the  second  sound. 

One  reason  for  the  second  sound  being  a'  clearer  and  sharper 
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one  than  the  first  may  bo,  that  the  scmikiuar  valves  are  not 
covered  in  by  the  thick  layer  of  fibres  composing  the  walls  of 
the  heart  to  such  an  extent  as  are  the  aurio^do-ventricular.  It 
might  be  expected  therefore  that  their  vibration  would  be  more 
easily  heard  through  a  stethoscope  applied  to  the  walls  of  the 
chest. 

The  contraction  of  the  auricles  which  takes  place  in  the  end  of 
the  pause  is  inaudible  outside  the  chest,  but  may  be  heard,  when 
the  heart  is  exposed  and  the  stethoscope  placed  on  it,  as  a  slight 
sound  preceding  and  continued  into  the  louder  sound  of  the  ven- 
tricular contraction. 

The  Impulse  of  the  Heart. — At  the  commencement  of  each 
ventricidar  contraction,  the  heart  may  be  felt  to  beat  with  a  slight 
shock  or  impulse  against  the  walls  of  the  chest.  The  force  of  the 
impulse,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  perceived  beyond  this 
point,  vary  considerably  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  same 
individual  under  different  circumstances.  It  is  felt  more  distinctly, 
and  over  a  larger  extent  of  surface,  in  emaciated  than  in  fat  and 
robust  persons,  and  more  during  a  forced  expiration  than  in  a  deep 
inspiration  ;  for,  in  the  one  case,  the  intervention  of  a  thick  layer 
of  fat  or  muscle  between  the  heart  and  the  surface  of  the  chest, 
and  in  the  other  the  inflation  of  the  portion  of  lung  which  over- 
laps the  heart,  prevents  the  impulse  from  being  fully  transmitted 
to  the  surface.  An  excited  action  of  the  heart,  and  especially  a 
hypertrophied  condition  of  the  ventricles,  will  increase  the  impidse ; 
while  a  depressed  condition,  or  an  atrophied  state  of  the  ventricular 
walls,  will  diminish  it. 

Cause  of  the  Impulse. — During  the  period  which  precedes 
the  ventricular  systole,  the  apex  of  the  heart  is'situated  upon  the 
diaphragm  and  against  the  chest-wall  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space. 
When  the  ventricles  contract,  their  walls  become  hard  and  tense, 
since  to  expel  their  contents  into  the  arteries  is  a  distinctly  labo- 
rious action,  as  it  is  resisted  by  the  tension  within  the  vessels.  It 
is  to  this  sudden  hardening  that  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against 
the  chest-wall  is  due,  and  the  shock  of  the  sudden  tension  may  be 
felt  not  only  externally,  but  also  internally,  if  the  abdomen  of  an 
animal  be  opened  and  the  finger  be  placed  upon  the  under  surface 
of  the  diaphragm,  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  ventricle.    The  shock  is  felt,  and  possibly  seen  more  dis- 
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tinctly  because  of  the  partial  i-otation  of  the  heart,  already 
spoken  of,  along  its  long  axis  towards  the  right.  The  move- 
ment produced  by  the  ventricular  contraction  may  be  registered 
by  means  of  an  insti-ument  called  the  cardioc/raph,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  correspond  almost  exactly  with  a  tracing  obtained 
by  the  same  instrument  applied  over  the  contracting  ventricle 
itself 

The  Cardiograph  (fig.  loi)  consists  of  a  cup-shaped  metal  box 
over  the  open  front  of  which  is  stretched  an  elastic  membrane  upon 


Pig.  101.— Cardiograph.  (Sanderson's.) 

which  is  fixed  a  small  knob  of  hard  wood  or  ivory.  This  knob, 
however,  may  be  attached  instead,  as  in  the  figure,  to  the  side  of 
the  box  by  means  of  a  spring,  and  may  be  made  to  act  upon  a 
metal  disc  attached  to  the  elastic  membrane. 

The  knob  (a)  is  for  application  to  the  chest-wall  over  the  place 
of  the  greatest  impulse  of  the  heart.  The  box  or  tymjmnum  com- 
municates by  means  of  an  air-tight  elastic  tube  (/)  with  the 
interior  of  a  second  tympanum  (fig.  102,  h),  in  connection  with 
which  is  a  long  and  light  lever  («).  The  shock  of  the  hearts 
impulse  being  communicated  to  the  ivory  knob,  and  through  it 
to  the  first  tympanum,  the  effect  is,  of  course,  at  once  transmitted 
by  the  column  of  air  in  the  elastic  tube  to  the  interior  of  the 
second  tympanum,  also  closed,  and  through  the  elastic  and  mov- 
able lid  of  the  latter  to  the  lever,  which  is  placed  in  connection 
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with  a  registering  apparatus,  which  consists  generally  of  a  cylinder 
or  dmm  covered  with  smoked  paper,  revolving  according  to  a 


Fig.  102.— J/a;-e//'s  Tamhoiir  (h),  to  which  the  movement  of  the  column  of  air  in  the  first 
tympanum  is  conducted  by  the  tube,  and  from  which  it  is  communicated  by  the 
lever,  a,  to  a  revolving  cylinder,  so  that  the  tracing  of  the  movement  of  the  impulse 
beat  is  obtained. 


definite  velocity  by  clock-work.  The  point  of  the  lever  writes 
upon  the  paper,  and  a  tracing  of  the  heai-t's  impulse  is  thus 
obtained. 

By  placing  three  small  india-iTibber  air-bags  in  the  interior  respec- 
tively of  the  right  auricle,  the  right  ventricle,  and  in  an  intercostal 


Fig.  103. —  'Traciiiij  of  t/it  iiiipidse  0/  t/iti  heart  of  man.  (Marey.) 


space  in  front  of  the  heart  of  living  animals  (horse),  and  placing  these 
bags,  by  means  of  long  naiTow  tubes,  in  communication  with  three 
levers,  aiTanged  one  over  the  other  in  connection  with  a  registering 
apparatus  (fig.  104),  MM.  Chauveau  and  Marey  have  been  able  to 
measure  with  much  accuracy  the  variations  of  the  endocardial 
pressure  and  the  comparative  duration  of  the  contractions  of  the 
aiu'icles  and  ventricles.  By  means  of  the  same  apparatus,  the 
synchronism  of  the  impulse  with  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  is 
also  well  shown  ;  and  the  causes  of  the  several  vibrations  of  which 
it  is  really  composed,  have  been  discovered. 
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In  the  tracing  (fig  105),  tlic  intervals  between  the  vertical  lines 
represent  periods  of  a  tenth  of  a  second.    The  parts  on  which  any 


H".  xoi.—Appamlus  of  MM.  CMiimma  niid  Mare/  for  estimating  tlie  variations  of  endo- 
°'  cardial  pressure,  and  production  of  impulse  of  the  heart. 

given  vertical  line  falls  represent,  of  course,  simultaneous  events. 
Thus,— it  will  be  seen  that  the  contraction  of  the  auricle,  indicated 
hj  the  upheaval  of  the  tracing  at  a  in  first  tracing,  causes  a  slight 
increase  of  pressure  in  the  ventricle  (a'  in  second  tracing),  and 


Mil 


„.  „,  ,,■  l,\    li,ini-uurit  iiii<r,  niirl  (2),  Tntra-veiilriailar  pressures,  and  (3). 

^'^■^^IZ^^T.^tl^^hJX^^o  read'fron.  le[t  to  right,  obtained  by  Chauveau  and 
Mttrey's  apparatus. 

produces  a  tiny  impulse  (a"  in  third  tracing).  So  also,  the 
closure  of  the  semilunar  valves,  while'  it  causes  a  momentarily 
n  creased  pressure  in  the  ventricle  at  n',  does  not  fail  to  affect 
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the  pressiire  in  the  aiiricle  d,  and  to  leave  its  mark  in  the  tracing 
of  the  impulse  also,  d". 

The  large  upheaval  of  the  ventricular  and  the  impulse  tracings, 
between  a'  and  d',  and  a"  and  d",  are  caused  by  the  ventricular 
contraction,  while  the  smaller  undulations,  between  b  and  c,  b'  and 
c',  b"  and  c",  are  caused  by  the  vibrations  consequent  on  the 
tiffhteniuff  and  closure  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves. 

Although,  no  doubt,  the  method  thus  described  may  show  a 
perfectly  correct  view  of  the  endo-cardiac  pressure  variations,  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  muscular  walls  may  grip  the  air- 
bags,  even  after  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the 
chamber,  and  so  the  lever  might  remain  for  a  too  long  time  in  the 
position  of  extreme  tension,  and  would  represent  on  the  tracing 
not  only,  as  it  ought  to  do,  the  auricular  or  ventricular  pressure  on 
the  blood,  but,  also  afterwards,  the  muscular  pressure  exerted 
upon  the  bags  tbemselves.    (M.  Foster,) 

Frequency  and  Force  of  the  Heart's  Action. 

The  heart  of  a  healthy  adult  man  contracts  from  seventy  to 
seventyrfive  times  in  a  minute  ;  but  many  circumstances  cause 
this  rate,  which  of  course  corresponds  with  that  of  the  arterial/ 
pulse,  to  vary  even  in  health.  The  chief  are  age,  temperament, 
sex,  food  and  drink,  exercise,  time  of  day,  posture,  atmospheric 
pressiu-e,  temperature. 

Age. — The  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  gradually  diminishes  from  the 
commencement  to  near  the  end  of  life,  but  is  said  to  rise  again  somewhat 
in  extreme  old  age,  thus  : — 


Before  birth  the  average  number  of  pulses  in  a  minute  is  150 

Just  after  birth  from  140  to  130 

During  the  first  year  130  to  115 

Daring  the  second  year   115  to  100 

During  the  third  year  100  to  go 

About  the  seventh  year  90  to  85 

About  the  fourteenth  year,  the  average  number 

of  pulses  in  a  minnte  is  from  .       .       .       .        85  to  80 

In  adult  age   .    .        80  to  70 

In  old  age  .      .       .       .  .       .    •  .        70  to  60 

In  decrepitude  75  to  65 


2em]7srament  and       — In  persons  of  sanguine  temperament,  the  heart 
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acts  somewhat  more  frequently  than  in  those  of  the  phlegmatic  ;  and  in  the 
female  sex  move  frequently  than  in  the  male. 

Food  and  Brink.  JExercise. — After  a  meal  its  action  is  accelerated,  and 
still  more  so  during  bodily  exertion  or  mental  excitement ;  it  is  slower 
during  sleep. 

Dmrnal  Variation. — It  appears  that,  in  the  state  of  health,  the  pulse  is- 
most  frequent  in  the  morning,  and  becomes  gi-adually  slower  as  the  day 
advances  :  and  that  this  diminution  of  frequency  is  both  more  regular  and 
more  rapid  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning. 

Posture.— it  is  found  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  pulse,  especially  in  the 
adult  male,  is  more  frequent  in  the  standing  than  in  the  sitting  posture,  and 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  recumbent  position  ;  the  difference  being  greatest 
between  the  standing  and  the  sitting  posture.  The  effect  of  change  of 
posture  is  greater  as  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  greater,  and,  accordingly, 
is  more  marked  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening.  By  supporting  the 
body  in  different  postures,  without  the  aid  of  muscular  effort  of  the  indi- 
vidual, it  has  been  proved  that  the  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the 
sitting  and  standing  positions  is  dependent  upon  the  muscular  exertion 
engaged  in  maintaining  them  ;  the  usual  effect  of  these  postures  on  the  pulse 
being  almost  entirely  prevented  when  the  usually  attendant  muscular  exer- 
tion was  rendered  unnecessary.  (Guy.) 

Atmos2>heric  Premcrc. — The  frequency  of  the  pulse  increases  in  a  cor- 
responding ratio  with  the  elevation  above  the  sea. 

TvmjJeratitre.—The  rapidity  and  force  of  the  heart's  contractions  arc 
largely  influenced  by  variations  of  temperature.  The  frog's  heart,  when 
excised,  ceases  to  beat  if  the  temperature  be  reduced  to  32°  F.  (0°  C).  When 
heat  is  gradually  applied  to  it,  both  the  speed  and  force  of  the  heart's  con- 
tractions increase  till  they  reach  a  maximum.  If  the  temperature  is  still 
further  raised,  the  beats  become  irregular  and  feeble,  and  the  heart  at.length 
stands  still  in  a  condition  of  "heat-rigor." 

Similar  effects  are  produced  in  warm-blooded  animals.  In  the  rabbit, 
the  number  of  heart-beats  is  more  than  doubled  when  the  temperature  of 
the  air  was  maintained  at  105°  F.  (40°-S  C).  At  113°— 114°  F.  (45°  C),  the 
rabbit's  heart  ceases  to  beat. 

Relative  Frequency  of  the  Pulse  to  that  of  Respiration. 

• — In  health  there  is  observed  a  nearly  imiform  relation  between 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  respirations ;  the  proportion 
being,  on  an  average,  one  respiration  to  three  or  four  beats  of 
the  heart.  The  same  relation  is  generally  maintained  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  naturally  accelerated,  as  after  food  or 
exercise;  but  in  disease  this  relation  usually  ceases.  In  many 
aifections  accompanied  with  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the 
respiration  is,  indeed,  also  accelerated,  yet  the  degree  of  its  accele- 
ration may  bear  no  definite  proportion  to  the  increased  number  of 
the  heart's  actions  :  and  in  many  other  cases,  the  pulse  becomes 
more  frequent  without  any  accompanying  increase  in  the  number 
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of  respirations  ;  or,  tlie  respiration  alone  may  be  accelerated,  the 
number  of  pulsations  remaining  stationaiy,  or  even  falling  below 
the  ordinary  standard. 

The  Force  of  the  Ventricular  Systole  and  Diastole.— 
The  force  of  the  left  ventricular  systole  is  more  than  double  that 
exerted  by  the  contraction  of  the  right :  this  difference  in  the 
amount  of  force  exerted  by  the  contraction  of  the  two  ventricles, 
results  from  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  being  about  twice  or 
thi-ee  times  as  thick  as  those  of  the  right.  And  the  difference  is 
adapted  to  the  greater  degree  of  resistance  which  the  left  ventricle 
has  to  overcome,  compared  with  that  to  be  overcome  by  the  right : 
the  fomier  having  to  propel  blood  through  every  part  of  the  body, 
the  latter  only  through  the  lungs. 

The  actual  amount  of  the  intra- ventricular  pressm-es  diu-ing  systole 
in  the  dog  has  been  found  to  be  2-4  inches  (60  mm.)  of  mercury 
in  the  right  ventricle,  and  6  inches  (150  mm.)  in  the  left.  During 
diastole  there  is  in  the  right  ventricle  a  negative  or  suction  pres- 
sure of  about  f  of  an  inch  (-17  to— 16  mm.),  and  in  the  left 
ventricle  from  2  inches  to  f  of  an  inch  ( —  52  to —  20  mm.).  Part 
of  this  fall  in  pressure,  and  possibly  the  greater  part,  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  influence  of  respiration ;  biit  without  this  the 
negative  pressure  of  the  left  ventricle  caused  by  its  active  dilata- 
tion is  about  f  of  an  inch  (23  mm.)  of  mercuiy. 

The  right  ventricle  is  undoubtedly  aided  by  this  suction  power 
of  the  left,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  work  of  conducting  the 
pulmonary  circulation  does  not  fall  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  but  is  assisted  by  the  left  side. 

The  Force  of  the  Auricular  Systole  and  Diastole.— 

The  maximum  pressure  within  the  right  auricle  is  about  f  of 
an  inch  (20  mm.)  of  mercury,  and  is  probably  somewhat  less  in 
the  left.  It  has  been  found  that  during  diastole  the  pressure 
within  both  auricles  sinks  considerably  below  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  and  as  some  fall  in  pressure  takes  place,  even  when  the 
thorax  of  the  animal  operated  upon  has  been  opened,  a  Certain 
proportion  of  the  fall  must  be  due  to  active  aui-icular  dilatation 
independent  of  respiration.  In  the  right  auricle,  this  negative 
pressure  is  about  —  lo  mm. 

Work  Done  by  the  Heart.^In  estimating  the  work  done 
by  any  machine  it  is  usual  to  express  it  in  terms  of  the  "  unit  of 
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work."    The  \mit  of  work  is  defined  to  be  the  energy  expended 
in  raising  a  unit  of  weight  (i  lb.)  through  a  unit  of  height  (i  ft.). 
Tn  England,  the  unit  of  work  is  the  " foot-j)ound"  in  France,  the 
kUogrammetre." 

The  work  done  by  the  heart  at  each  contraction  can  be  readily 
found  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  blood  expelled  by  the  ventricles 
by  the  height  to  which  tlie  blood  rises  in  a  tube  tied  into  an 
artery.  This  height  was  found  to  be  about  9  ft.  in  the  horse,  and 
the  estimate  is  nearly  correct  for  a  large  artery  in  man.  Taking 
the  weight  of  blood  expelled  from  the  left  ventricle  at  each 
systole  as  6  oz.,  i.e.,  f  lb.,  we  have  9  x  |  =  3-375  foot-pounds  as 
the  work  done  by  the  left  ventricle  at  each  systole  ;  and  adding 
to  this  the  work  done  by  the  right  ventricle  (about  one-third 
that  of  the  left)  we  have  3-375  x  1-125  =  4-5  foot-pounds  as  the 
work  done  by  the  heart  at  each  contraction.  Other  estimates  give 
\  kilogrammetre,  or  about  3^  foot-pounds.  Haughton  estimates 
the  total  work  of  the  heart  in  24  hours  as  about  124  foot-tons. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  the  Action  of  the 
Heart. — The  hearts  of  warm-blooded  animals  cease  to  beat  almost 
if  not  quite  immediately  after  removal  from  the  body,  and  are, 
tlj^fore,  unfavourable  for  the  study  of  the  nervous  mechanism 
which  regulates  their  action.  Observations  have,  hitherto,  there- 
fore, been  principally  directed  to  the  heart  of  cold-blooded  animals, 
e.g.,  the  frog,  tortoise,  and  snake,  which  will  continue  to  beat 
imder  favourable  conditions  for  many  hoiirs  after  removal  from  the 
body.  Of  these  animals,  the  frog  is  the  one  mostly  employed, 
and,  indeed,  xmtil  recently,  it  was  from  the  study  of  the  frog's 
heart  that  the  chief  part  of  our  inforaiation  was  obtained.  If 
removed  from  the  body  entire,  the  frog's  heart  will  continue  to 
beat  for  many  hours  and  even  days,  and  the  beat  has  no  apparent 
difference  from  the  beat  of  the  heart  before  removal  from  the 
body ;  it  will  take  place  without  the  presence  of  blood  or  other 
fluid  within  its  chambers.  If  the  beats  have  become  infrequent, 
an  additional  beat  may  be  induced  by  stimulating  the  heart 
by  means  of  a  blunt  needle ;  but  the  time  before  the  stimulus 
applied  produces  its  result  (the  latent  period)  is  very  prolonged," 
and  as  in  this  way  the  cardiac  beat  is  like  the  contraction  of 
unstriped  muscle,  the  method  has  been  likened  to  a  peristaltic 
cc  ntraction. 
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There  is  much  uncertainty  about  the  nervous  mechanism  of  the 
beat  of  the  frog's  heart,  but  what  lias  just  been  said  sliows,  at  any 
Tate,  two  things ;  firstly,  that  as  the  heart  will  beat  when  removed 
from  the  body  in  a  way  differing  not  at  all  from  the  normal, 
it  must  contain  within  itself  the  mechanism  of  rhythmical  con- 
traction ;  and  secondly,  that  as  it  can  beat  without  the  presence 
of  fluid  within  its  chambers,  the  movement  cannot  depend  merely 
on  reflex  excitation  by  the  entrance  of  blood.  The  nervous  appa- 
ratus existing  in  the  heart  itself  consists  of  collections  of  microscopic 
ganglia,  and  of  nerve-fibres -proceeding  from  them.    These  ganglia 


Tig.  J06.— Heart  of  frog.  (Burdon-Sanderson  after  Fi-itsche.)  Pront  view  to  the  left, 
back  view  to  the  right.  A  A.  Aortte.  V.  cs.  Venai  cavse  superiores.  At  s,  left 
auricle.  At  d,  right  aviricle.  Ken.,  ventricle.  iJ.  ar,  Bulbus  arteriosus.  S'.  w.,  Sinus 
venosus.  Y.  c.  i..  Vena  cava  inferior.  Y.  h.,  Venee  hepaticte.  Y.  p.,  Venre  pul- 
monales. 

are  demonstrable  as  being  collected  chiefly  into  three  groups ;  one 
is  in  the  wall  of  the  sinus  venosus  (Remak's) ;  a  second,  near  the 
junction  between  the  auricle  and  ventricle  (Bidder's) ;  and  the 
third  in  the  septum  between  the  auricles. 

Some  very  important  experiments  seem  to  identify  the  rhyth- 
mical contractions  of  the  frog's  heart  with  these  gattglia.  If  the 
heart  be  removed  entire  from  the  body,  the  sequence  of  the  con- 
.traction  of  its  several  beats  will  take  place  with  rhythmical 
regularity,  viz.,  of  the  sinus  venosus,  the  auricles,  the  ventricle, 
and  bulbus  arteriosus,  in  order.  If  the  heart  be  removed  at 
the  junction  of  the  sinus  and  auricle,  the  former  will  continue 
to  beat,  but  the  removed  portion  will  for  a  short  variable  time  stop 
beating,  and  then  resume  its  beats,  but  with  a  rhythm  different 
to  that  of  the  sinus  :  and,  further,  if  the  ventricle  be  removed, 
it  will  take  a  still  longer  time  before  recommencing  its  pulsation 
after  its  removal  than  the  larger  portion  consisting  of  the  auri- 
cles and  ventricle,  and  its  rhythm  is  different  from  that  of  the 
unremoved  portion,  and  not  so  regular,  nor  will  it  continue  to 
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pulsate  so  long  :  during  the  period  of  stoppage  a  contraction  will 
occur  if  the  ventricle  be  qiechanically  or  otherwise  stimulated 
If  the  lower  two-thirds  or  apex  of  the  ventricle  be  removed,  the 
remainder  of  the  heart  will  go  on  beating  regularly  in  the  body,  but 
this  part  will  remain  motionless,  and  will  not  beat  spontaneouslj', 
although  it  will  respond  to  stimuli.    If  the  heart  be  divided 
lengthwise,  its  parts  will  continue  to  pulsate  rhythmically,  and 
the  auricles  may  be  cut  up  into  pieces,  and  the  pieces  will  con- 
tinue their  movements  of  contraction.    It  will  be  thus  seen  that 
the  rhythmical  movements  appear  to  be  more  marked  in  the 
parts  supplied  by  the  ganglia,  and  that  the  apical  portion  of  the 
ventricle,  in  Avhich  the  ganglia  are  not  found,  does  not  possess  the 
power  of  automatic  movement.    Although  the  theory  that  the 
pulsations  of  the  rest  of  the  heart  are  dependent  upon  that  of 
the  sinus,  and  to  stimuli  proceeding  from  it,  when  connection  m 
maintained,  and  only  to  reflex  stimuli  when  removal  has  taken 
place,  cannot  be  absolutely  upheld,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the 
power  of  spontaneous  contraction  is  strongest  in  the  sinus,  less 
strong  in  the  auricles,  and  less  so  still  in  the  ventricle,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  sinus  ganglia  are  probably  important  in  ex- 
citing the  rhythmical  contraction  of  the  whole  heart.     This  is 
expressed  in  the  following  way  :— "  The  power  of  independent 
rhythmical  contraction  decreases  regularly  aS  we  pass  fi-om  the 
sinus  to  the  ventricles,"  and  "  The  rhythmical  power  of  each  seg- 
ment of  the  heart  varies  inversely  as  its  distance  from  the  sinus." 
(Gaskell.) 

It  has  been  recently  shown  that,  under  appropriate  stimuli,  even  the 
extreme  apex  of  the  ventricle  in  the  tortoise  may  take  on  rhythmical  con- 
tractions, or  in  other  words  may  be  "  taught  to  beat "  rhythmically. 
(Gaskell.) 

Inhibition  of  the  Heart's  Action.— Although,  imder  ordinary 
conditions,  the  apparatus  of  ganglia  and  nerve-fibres  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  forms  the  medium  through  which  its  action  i& 
excited  and  rhythmically  maintained,  yet  they,  and,  through  them, 
the  heart's  contractions,  are  regulated  by  nerves  which  pass  to 
them  from  the  higher  nerve-centres.  These  nerves  are  branches> 
from  the  pneumogastric  or  vagtcs  and  the  sympathetic. 

The  influence  of  the  vagi  nerves  over  the  heart-beat  may  be 
shown  by  stimulating  one  (especially  the  right.)  or  both  of  the 
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nerves  when  a  record  is  being  taken  of  the  beats  of  the  frog's 
heai-t.  If  a  single  induction  shock  be  sent  into  the  nerve,  tlie 
heart,  after  a  short  interval,  ceases  beating,  but  after  the  sup- 
pression of  several  beats  resumes  its  action.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  effect  of  the  stimulus  is  not  immediately  seen,  and  one  beat 
may  occur  before  the  heart  stops  after  the  application  of  the 
electric-current.  The  stoppage  of  the  heart  may  occur  apparently 
in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  diminution  of  the  strength  of  the 
systole  or  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  diastole.  The  stoppage 
of  the  heart  may  be  brought  about  by  the  application  of  the 
electrodes  to  any  part  of  the  vagus,  but  i^st  effectually  if  they 
are  applied  near  the  position  of  Remalt^^aiiglia;  It  is  supposed 
that  the  fibres  of  the  vagi,  therefore,  terminate  there  in  inhibitory 
ganglia  in  the  heart-walls,  and  that  the  inhibition  of  the  heart's 
beats,  by  means  of  the  vagus,  is  not  a  simple  action,  but  that  it  is 
produced  by  stimulating  centres  in  the  heart  itself.  These 
inhibitory  centres  are  paralyzed  by  atropin,  and  then  no  amount 
of  stimulation  of  the  vagus,,  or  of  the  heart  itself,  will  produce  any 
effect  upon  the  cardiac  beats.  Urari  in  large  doses  paralyzes  the 
vagus  fibres,  but  in  this  case,  as  the  inhibitory  action  can  be  pro- 
duced by  direct  stimvdation  of  the  heart,  it  is  inferred  that  this 
drug  does  not  paralyze  the  ganglia  themselves.  Muscarin  and 
pilocarpin  appear  to  produce  effects  similar  to  those  obtained  by 
stimiUating  the  vagus  fibres. 

If  a  ligature  be  tightly  tied  round  the  heart  over  the  situation 
of  the  ganglia  between  the  sinus  and  the  auricles,  the  heart  stops 
beating.  This  experiment  (Staunius')  would  seem  to  stimulate  the 
inhibitory  ganglia,  but  for  the  remarkable  fact  that  atropin  does 
not  interfere  with  its  success.  If  the  part  (the  ventricle)  below 
the  ligatiire  be  cut  off,  it  will  begin  and  continue  to  beat  rhyth- 
mically ;  this  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  stimulus 
of  section  induces  pulsation  in  the  part  which  is  removed  from  the 
influence  of  the  inhibitory  ganglia. 

So  far,  the  effect  of  the  terminal  apparatus  of  the  vagi  has 
been  considered ;  there  is,  however,  reason  for  believing  that  the 
vagi  nerves  are  simply  the  media  of  an  inhibitory  or  restraining 
influence  over  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  is  conveyed  through 
them  from  a  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  which  is  always 
in  operation,  and,  becaiise  of  its  restraining  the  heart's  action,  is 
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called  the  cwrdio-i^ihitorgjx^^  For,  on  dividing  these  nerves, 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  increased  in  frequency,  an  effect 
opposite  to  that  produced  by  stimulation  of  their  divided  (peri- 
pheral) ends.  The  restraining  influence  of  the  centre  in  the 
medulla  may  be  increased  reflexly,  producing  slowing  or  stoppage 
of  the  heart,  through  influence  passing  from  it  down  the  vagi. 
As  an  example  of  the  latter,  the  well-known  effect  on  the  heart 
of  a  violent  blow  on  the  epigastrium  may  bf.. referred  to.  The 
stoppage  of  the  heart's  action  is  due  to  the  conveyance  of  the 
stimulus  by  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  its  subsequent  reflection  through  the  vagi  to  the  inhibitory 
'  ganglia  of  the  heart.  It  is  also  believed  that  the  power  of  the 
medullary  inhibitory  centre  may  be  reflexly  lessened,  producing 
accelerated  action  of  the  heart. 

Acceleration  of  Heart's  Action.— Through  certain  fibres  of 
the  sympathetic,  the  heart  receives  an  accelerating  influence  from  the 
medulla  oblongata.  These  accelerating  nerve-fibres,  issuing  from 
the  spinal  cord  in  the  neck,  reach  the  inferior  cervical  ganghon, 
and  pass  thence  to  the  cardiac  jjlexus,  and  so  to  the  heart. 
Their  function  is  shown  in  the  quickened  pulsation  which  follows 
stimulation  of  the  spinal  cord,  when  the  latter  has  been  cut  oflT 
from  all  connection  with  the  heart,  excepting  that  which  is  formed 
by  the  accelerating  filaments  from  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion. 
Unlike  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric,  the  accelerating 
fibres  are  jaotjjoiitijiuoudy^ 

The  accelerator  nerves'  must  not,  however,  be  considered  as 
direct  antagonists  of  the  vagus ;  for  if  at  the  moment  of  their 
maximum  stimiilation,  the  vagus  be  stimulated  with  minimum 
currents,  inhibition  is  produced  with  the  same  readiness  as  if  these 
were  not  acting. 

The  connection  of  the  heart  with  other  organs  by  means  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  influences  to  which  it  is  subject  through 
them,  are  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  phenomena  of 
disease.  The  influence  of  mental  shock  in  arresting  or  modifying 
the  action  of  the  heart,  the  slow  pulsation  which  accompanies  com- 
pression of  the  brain,  the  irregularities  and  palpitations  caused  by 
dyspepsia  or  hysteria,  are  good  evidence  of  the  connection  of  the 
heart  with  other  organs  through  the  nervous  system. 

The  action  of  the  heart  is  no  doubt  also  very  materially  aff'ected 
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by  the  nutrition  of  its  walls  by  a  sufficient  supply  of  healthy 
blood  sent  to  them,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  apparently 
conti-adictory  effect  of  poisons  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  influence  of  some  of  them  is  either  partially  or  entirely 
directed  to  the  muscular  tissue  itself,  and  not  to  the  nervous 
apparatus  alone.  As  will  be  explained  presently,  the  heart  exercises 
a  considerable  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  pressure  of 
blood  within  the  arteries,  but  in  its  turn  the  blood-pressure  within 
the  arteries  reacts  upon  the  heart,  and  has  a  distinct  effect  upon 
its  contractions,  increasing  by  its  increase,  and  vice  versd,  the  force  of 
the  cardiac  beat,  although  the  frecpiency  is  diminished  as  the  blood- 
pressure  rises.  The  quantity  (and  quality?)  of  the  blood  contained 
in  each  chamber,  too,  has  an  influence  upon  its  systole,  and  within 
uoi-mal  limits  the  larger  tlie  quantity  the  stronger  the  contraction. 
Rapidity  of  systole  does  not  of  necessity  indicate  strength,  as  two 
weak  contractions  often  do  no  more  work  than  one  strong  and 
prolonged.  In  order  that  the  heart  may  do  its  maximum  work, 
it  must  be  allowed  free  space  to  act ;  for  if  obstructed  in  its 
action  by  mechanical  oiitside  pressure,  as  by  an  excess  of  fluid 
within  the  pericardium,  such  as  is  produced  by  inflammation,  or  by 
an  overloaded  stomach,  or  what  not,  the  pulsations  become 
irregular  and  feeble. 

The  Arteries. 

Distribution. — The  arterial  system  begins  at  the  left  ventricle 
in  a  single  large  trunk,  the  aorta,  which  almost  immediately 
after  its  origin  gives  off  in  its  course  in  the  thorax  three  large 
branches  for  the  supply  of  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  extremities  ; 
it  then  traverses  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  giving  off  branches, 
some  large  and  some  small,  for  the  supply  of  the  various  organs 
and  tissues  it  passes  on  its  vrnj.  In  the  abdomen  it  divides  into 
two  chief  branches,  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  extremities.  The 
arterial  branches  wherever  given  off  divide  and  subdivide,  until  the 
calibre  of  each  subdivision  becomes  very  minute,  and  these  minute 
vessels  pass  into'  capillaries.  Arteries  are,  as  a  rule,  placed  in 
situations  protected  from  pressure  and  other  dangers,  and  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  straight  in  their  course,  and  frequently  com- 
municate with  other  arteries  (imastonK»e_or  in^^  The 
branches  are  usually  given  off  at  an  acute  angle,  and  the  area  of 
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the  branches  of  an  artery  generally  exceeds  that  of  the  parent 
trunk;  and  as  the  distance  from  the  origin  is  increased,  the  area  of 
the  combined  branches  is  increased  also. 

After  death,  arteries  are  usually  found  dilated  (not  collapsed  as 
the  veins  are)  and  empty,  and  it  was  to  this  fact  that'  their  name 
was  given  them,  as  the  ancients  believed  that  they  conveyed  air 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  As  regards  the  arterial  system 
of  the  lungs  (pulmonary  system)  it  begins  at  the  right  ventricle  in 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  is  distributed  much  as  the  arteries 
belonging  to  the  general  systemic  circulation. 

Structure.— The  walls  of  the  arteries  are  composed  of  three 
principal  coats,  termed  the  external  or  Ucnica  adveniitia,  the  middle 
or  tunica  media,  and  the  internal  coat  or  tunica  intima. 

The  external  coat  or  tmiica  adventitia  (figs.  107  and  iii,  t.  a.), 
the  strongest  and  toughest  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  artery,  is  formed  of  areolar 
tissue,  with  which  is  mingled  throughout 
a  network  of  elastic  fibres.  At  the  inner 
part  of  this  outer  coat  the  elastic  network 
forms  in  most'arteries  so  distinct  a  layer 
as  to  be  sometimes  called  the  external 
elastic  coat  (fig.  123,  e.  e.). 

The  middle  coai, (fig.  107,  m)  is  composed 
of  both  muscular  and  elastic  fibres,  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  areolar  tissue.  In 
the  larger  arteries  (fig.  no)  its  thickness 
is  comparatively  as  well  as  absolutely 
much  greater  than  in  the  small,  consti- 
tuting, as  it  does,  the  greater  part  of  the 
arterial  wall. 

The  muscular  fibres,  which  are  of  the 
unstriped  variety  (fig.  109)  are  arranged 
for  the  most  part  transversely  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  artery  (fig.  107,  m) ;  while  the 
elastic  element,  taking  also  a  transverse  direction,  is  disposed  in 
the  form  of  closely  interwoven  and  brandling  fibres,  which  inter- 
sect in  all  parts  the  layers  of  muscular  fibre.  In  arteries  of 
various  size  there  is  a  difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  muscular 
and  elastic  element,  elastic  tissue  preponderating  in  thejai-ge§t 


Kg.  107. — Minute  ayteryview- 
ed  in  longittidinal  section. 
e.  Nucleated  endothelial 
membrane,  ■with  faint 
nuclei  in  lumen,  looked  at 
from  above,  i.  Thin  elas- 
tic tunica  intima.  OT.  Miis- 
cular  coat  or  tunica  media, 
o.  Tvmica  adventitia. 
(Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 
X  250. 
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arteries,  Avhile  tliis  condition  is  reversed  in  those  of  medium  and 
small  size. 

The  internal  coat  is  formed  by  layers  of  elastic  tissue,  consisting 
in  part  of  coarse  longitudinal  branching  fibres,  and  in  part  of  a 


Fig.  io8.— 7'oi-(«)n  nf/tnestmM  memlrnne  from  the  femoral  artery,    x  200 
n,  b,  c.  Perforations.  (Henle.) 

very  thin  and  brittle  membrane  which  possesses  little  elasticity, 
and  is  thro\ra  into  folds  or  wrinkles  when  the  artery  contracts! 
This  latter  membrane,  the  striated  or  fenestrated  coat  of  Henle 
(fig.  108),  is  peculiar  injtsjendgflcxtp  curl  up,  when  peeled  off 


Fig.  log.  km.an  artrries,  magnified  350  diameters.  (KoUiker.) 

«.  xvucleus.   ti.  A  fibre-ceU  treated  with  acetic  acid. 

from  the  arteiy,  and  in  the  perforated  and  streaked  appearance 
which  It  presents  under  the  microscope.  Its  inner  surface  is  lined 
with  a  delicate  layer  of  endothelium,  composed  of  elongated  cells 
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(fig.  112,  «),  which  make  it  smooth  and  pohshed,  and  furnish  a 
nearly  impermeable  surface,  along  which  the  blood  may  flow  with 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  resistance  from  friction. 

Immediately  external  to  the  endothelial  lining  of  tlie  artery  is 
fine  connective  tissue,  suh-endQthelial  layer,  with  branched  cor- 


^^^^^^^^^ 

f?n^°'ppttve  feue   T'"  Elastic  tunica  intima  proper,  with  fibrils  running 
layer  of  eomectwe  tosue.    c,  < .  consisting  of  elastic  fibres  arranged 

r^^ta^aUy  ^Sl:fib%f  cut  obliquely,  or  lon^tudinaUy.  (Klem.) 

pnscles  Thus  the  internal  coat  consists  of  three  parts,  (a)  an 
endothelial  lining,  (6)  the  sub-endothelial  layer,  and  (c)  elastic 

^"""Vasa  Vasorum.— The  walls  of  the  arteries,  with  thejjossible 
exception  of  the  endothelial  lining  and  the  layers  of  the  internal 
immediately  outside  it,  are  not  nourished  by  the  blood  which 
they  convey,  but  are,  like  other  parts  of  the  body,  supplied  with 
little  arteries,  ending  in  capillaries  and  veins,  which,  branching 
throughout  the  external  coal;  extend  for  some  distance  into  the 
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middle,  but.clp  not  reach  the  internal  coat.  These  nutrient  vessels 
are  called  vasa  vasorum. 

Lymphatics  of  Arteries  and  Veins. — Lymphatic  spaces  are 
present  in  the  coats  of  both  arteries  and  veins ;  but  in  the  tunica 


Fig.  xi\.— Transverse  section  of  small  artery  from  soft  palate.  e,  endothelial  limng'  the 
nuclei  of  the  cells  are  shown ;  t,  elastic  tissue  of  the  intima,  which  is  a  good  deal 
tolded  ;  c.  m.  cu-cular  mUscular  coat,  showiug  nuclei  of  the  muscle  cells  :  (.  a  tunica 
adventitia.       x  300.  (Schofield.) 

adventitia  or  external  coat  of  large  vessels  they  form  a  distinct 
plexus  of  more  or  less  tubular  vessels.    In  smaller  vessels  they 


the  o,J^^,  /'■<"»■  a  frn,fs  mesenter,/,  hijecled  with  nitrate  of  silver,  showina 

nam  w    tL  -iJ*'  .       Arter;;.  The  endothelial  cells  are  long  and 

Sti^  *«.'^™'-''<'  martangs  indicate  the  muscular  coat.  I.  a.  Tunica  Tdvem- 
c  c  «,^?i'i„^'"™'f  shorter  and  wider  endothelial  coUa  with  which  it  is  lined. 
c.c.  iwocapUlanes  entering  the  vein.  (Schofield.) 

appear  as  sinous  spaces  lined  by  endothelium.  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  arteries  of  the  omentum,  mesentery,  and  membranes  of  the 
brain,  in  the  pulmonary,  hepatic,  and  splenic  arteries,  the  spaces 

M  2 
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are  continuous  with  vessels  which  distinctly  ensheath  them — 
perivascular  lymphatic  sheaths  (fig.  121).  Lymph  channels  are  said 
to  be  present  also  in  the  tunica  media. 


Fur  in  -Blood-vcssehfrom  mesocolon  of  raUU.     a.  Artery,_vnth  t^^o  hmnches.Bhowmg 
^'ll  n   nuclei  of  transverse  muscular  fibres;  I.  n.  nuc  ei  of  endothehal  luimg ,  «•  «■ 
taiSca  adventitia.    v.  Vein.   Here  the  toansverse  nuclei  are  more  oval  than  those  of 
tt^arteJy    The  vein  receives  a  smaU  branch  at  the  lower  end  of  the  drawmg    it  is 
from  the  arteiy  among  other  things  by  its  stxaighter  course  and  larger 
caUtel.   c.  Capillai-y,  showing  nuclei  of  endothehal  cells.    X  300.  (Sehofield.) 

Nervi  Vasorum.— Most  of  the  arteries  are  sui-rounded  by  a 
plexus  of  sympathetic  nerves,  which  twine  around  the  vessel  very 
much  like  ivy  round  a  tree  :  and  ganglia  are  found  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  smallest  arteries  and  capillaries  are  also  surroimded 
by  a  very  delicate  network  of  similar  nerve-fibres,  many  of 
J  which  appear  to  end  in  the  nuclei  of  the  transverse  muscular  fibres 
(fig.  122).  It  is  through  these  plexuses  that  the  calibre  of  the 
vessels  is  regulated  by  the  nervous  system  (p.  190). 

The  Capillaries. 
Distribution—In  all  vascular  textures,  except  some  parts  of 
the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis,  and  of  the  uterine  placenta, 
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and  of  the  spleen,  the  transmission  of  the  blood  from  the  minute 
branches  of  the  arteries  to  the  minute  veins  is  effected  through  a 
network  of  mio-oscopic  vessels,  called 
capillaries.  These  may  be  seen  in  all 
minutely  injected  preparations ;  and 
dm-ing  life,  in  any  transparent  vascidar 
parts, — such  as  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot, 
the  tail  or  external  brauchife  of  the  tad- 
pole, or  the  wing  of  the  bat. 

The  branches  of  the  minute  arteries 
form  repeated  anastomoses  with  each 
other,  and  give  off  the  capillaries  which, 
by  their  anastomoses,  compose  a  conti- 
nuous and  uniform  network,  from  which 
the  venous  radicles  take  their  rise  (fig. 
114).  The  point  at  which  the  arteries 
terminate  and  the  minute  veins  com- 
mence, cannot  be  exactly  defined,  for  the 
transition  is  gradual ;  but  the  capillary 
network  has,  nevertheless,  this  peculiarity, 
that  the  small  vessels  which  compose  it 
maintain  the_sanie  diameter  throughout : 
they  do  not  diminish  in  diameter  in  one 
direction,  like  ai-teries  and  veins ;  and  the  meshes  of  the  network 
that  they  compose  are  more  uniform  in  shape  and  size  than  those 
formed  by  the  anastomoses  of  the  minute  arteries  and  veins. 

Structure. — This  is  much  more  simple  than  that  of  the  arteries 
or  veins.  Their  walls  are  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  elongated 
or  radiate,  flattened  and  nucleated  cells,  so  joined  and  dovetailed 
together  as  to  form  a  continuous  transparent  membrane  (fig.  115). 
Outside  these  cells,  in  the  larger  capillaries,  there  is  a  structureless, 
or  very  finely  fibrillated  membrane,  on  the  inner  surface  of  which 
they  are  laid  down. 

In  some  cases  this  external  membrane  is  nucleated,  and  may 
then  be  regarded  as  a  miniature  representative  of  the  tunica 
adventitia  of  arteries. 

Here  and  there,  at  the  junction  of  two  or  more  of  the  delicate 
endothelial  cells  which  compose  the  capillary  wall,  pseudo-ttomata 
may  be  seen  resembling  those  in  serous  membranes  (p.  367). 


Fig".  114. — Blood-vessels  of  an 
intestimil  villus,  representing 
the  an'angement  of  capil- 
laries between  the  ultimate 
venous  and  arterial  branches ; 
u,  a,  the  arteries;  b,  the  vein. 
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The  enclotlieliiil  cella  are  often  coutinuoixs  at  A'arious  points  with 
processes  of  adjacent  connective-tissue  corpuscles. 


Fiir  ii<— Capmnry  Unod-veasds  from  the.  omcMlmii  of  rabbit,  sliowiDB  the  imcleated  endo- 
■      thelial  iriembrane  of  which  they  are  composed.     (Klein  and  Noble  bimth. )  , 


Capillaries  are  surrounded  by  a  delicate  nerve-plexus  resembling, 
in  miniature,  that  of  the  larger  blood-vessels. 

The  diameter  of  the  capillary 
vessels  varies  somewhat  in  the  dif- 
ferent textures  of  the  body,  the  most 
common  size  being  about  ;3-^ootli  of 
an  inch.  Among  the  smallest  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  the  brain,  and 
of  the  follicles  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines ;  among  the 
largest,  those  of  the  skin,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  medulla  of  bones. 

The  size  of  capillaries  varies  neces- 
sarily in  different  animals  in  relation 
to  the  size  of  their  blood  corpuscles  : 
thus,  in  the  Proteus,  the  capillary 
circulation  can  just  be  discerned 
with  the  naked  eye. 

The  form  of  the  capillary  network 
presents  considerable  variety  in  the  different  textures  of  the  body : 
the  varieties  consisting  principally  of  modifications  of  two  chief 
kinds  of  mesh,  the  rounded  and  the  elongated.    That  kmd  of 


Fig  lid.— Network  ofcapUlary  vesseh 
of  the  air-cells  of  the  horse's  hing 
magnified,  .a,  a,  capilliu'ies  pro- 
ceeding from  i,  6,  tennmal 
branches  of  the  pulmonary 
arterj'.  (Frey.) 
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wliich  the  meshes  or  interspaces  have  a  roundisli  fonu  is  the  most 
common,  luid  prevails  in  those  ]jai-ts  in  wliich  the  capiUai-y  net- 
work is  most  dense,  such  as  the  lungs  (fig.  1 1 6),  most  glands,  and 
mucous  membranes,  and  the  cutis.  The  meshes  of  this  kind  of 
network  are  not  quite  circular  but  more  or  less  angular,  some- 
times presenting  a  nearly  regular  quadrangular  or  polygonal  form, 
but  being  more  frequently  iiregiilar.  The  capillai-y  network  with 
elongated  meshes  (fig.  117)  is  observed  in  parts  in  which  the 
vessels  are,  arranged  among  bundles  of  fine  tubes  or  fibres,  as  in 
muscles  and  nerves.  In  such  parts,  the 
meshes  usually  have  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, the  short  sides  of  which  may  be  from 
thi-ee  to  eight  or  ten  times  less  than  the  long 
ones ;  the  long  sides  always  corresponding  to 
the  axis  of  the  fibre  or  tube,  by  which  it  is 
placed.  The  appearance  of  both  the  rounded 
and  elongated  meshes  is  much  varied  accord- 
ing as  the  vessels  composing  them  have  a 
straight  or  tortuous  form.  Sometimes  the 
capillaries  have  a  looped  arrangement,  a  single 
capillary  projecting  from  the  common  network 
into  some  prominent  organ,  and  "returning 
after  foi-ming  one  or  more  loops,  as  in  the 
papillie  of  the  tongue  and  skin. 

The  number  of  the  capillaries  and  the  size 
of  the  meshes  in  different  parts  determine  in 
general  the  degree  of  vascularity  of  those 
parts.  The  parts  in  which  the  network  of  capillaries  is  closest, 
that  is,  in  which  the  meshes  or  interspaces  are  the  smallest, 
are  the  lungs  and  the  choroid  membrane  of  the  eye.  In  the  iris 
and  ciliary  body,  the  interspaces  are  somewhat  wider,  yet  very 
small.  In  the  human  liver  the  interspaces  are  of  the  same  size, 
or  even  smaller  than  the  capillary  vessels  themselves.  In  the 
human  lung  they  are  smaller  than  the  vessels  ;  in  the  human 
kidney,  and  in  the  kidney  of  the  dog,  the  diameter  of  the  injected 
capillaries,  compared  with  that  of  the  interspaces,  is  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  four,  or  of  one  to  tlu'ee.  The  brain  receives  a 
very  large  quantity  of  blood ;  but  the  capillaries  ill  which  the 
blood  is  distributed  through  its  substance  are  very  minute,  and 


Fig.  117. — Injected  capil- 
lary vessels  of  muscle 
seen  with  a  low  mag- 
nifying power. 

(Shai-pey-) 
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less  numerous  than  in  some  other  parts.  Their  diameter,  accord- 
ing to  E.  H.  Weber,  compared  with  the. long  diameter  of  the 
meshes,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  eight  or  ten  ;  compared 
with  the  transverse  diameter,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four  or 
six.  In  the  mucous  membranes — for  example  in  tlic  conjunctiva 
and  in  the  cutis  vera,  the  capillary  vessels  are  much  larger  than 
in  the  brain,  and  the  interspaces  narrower, — namely,  not  more 
than  three  or  four  times  wider  than  the  vessels.  In  the  periosteum 
the  meshes  arc  much  larger.  In  the  external  coat  of  arteries, 
the  width  of  the  meshes  is  ten  times  that  of  the  vessels  (Henle). 

It  may  be  held  as  a  general  nile,  that  the  more  active  the 
functions  of  an  organ  arc,  the  more  vascular  it  is.  Hence  the 
narrowness  of  the  interspaces  in  all  glandular  organs,  in  mucous 
membranes,  and  in  growing  parts ;  their  niucli  greater  width  in 
bones,  ligaments,  and  other  very  tough  and  comparatively  inactive 
tissues;  and  the  usually  complete  absence  of  vessels  in  cartilage,  and 
mch  parts  as  those  in  which,  probably,  vei'y  little  vital  change 
occurs  after  they  are  once  formed. 

The  Veins. 

Distribution. — Tlie  venous  system  begins  in  small  vessels  M'hich 
are  slightly  larger  than  the  capillaries  from  which  they  spring. 
These  vessels  are  gathered  up  into  larger  and  larger  trimks  mitil 
they  terminate  (as  regards  the  systemic  circulation)  in  the  two 
vente  cava3  and  the  coronary  veins,  which  enter  the  right  auricle, 
and  (as  regards  the  piilmonaiy  circiilation)  in  foiir  pulmonary 
veins,  which  enter  the  left  auricle.    The  capacity  of  the  veins 
I;  diminishes  as  they  approach  the  heart ;  but,  as  a  mle,  the  capacity 
I  of  the  veins  exceeds.  by_  several  times  (twice  . or  three  times).-that 
-  bf  their  corresponding  ai'teries.    The  puhnonary  veins,  however, 
I'are  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  they  do  not  exceed  in  capacity  the 
pulmonary  arteries.    The  veins  are  found  after  death  as  a  ride  to 
^emore  or  less  collapsed,  and  often  to  contain  blood.    The  veins 
are  usvially  distributed  in  a  superficial  and  a  deep  set  which 
communicate  frequently  in  their  course. 

Structure. — In  structure  the  coats  of  veins  bear  a  general  re- 
semblance to  those  of  arteries  (fig.  ii8).  Thus,  they  possess  an 
outer,  middle,  and  internal  coat.    The  ontei-  coat  is  constructed  of 
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tireolar  tissue  like  that  of  tlio  arteries,  but  is  thicker.  In  some 
Veins  it  contains  muscular  fibre-cells,  which  are  arranged  longitu- 
dinally. 

The  middle  coat  is  considerably  tliinner  than  that  of  the 
arteries ;  and,  although  it  contains  circular  uustriped  muscular 


Ki?.  Transverse  serlmn  through  n  smoU  arteri/  awl  vein  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  ;t 

child's  epiglottis  :  the  contrast  between  the  thick-walled  urteiy  and  the  thin-walled 
vein  IS  well  shown.  A.  Arterj-,  the  letter  is  placed  in  the  lumen  of  the  vessel,  e.  En- 
dothelial cells  with  nuclei  clearly  visible :  these  cells  appear  veiy  thick  from  the 
contracted  state  of  the  vessel.  Outside  it  a  double  wavy  line  marks  the  elastic  tunica 
intima.  m.  Tunica  media  forming  the  chief  part  of  arterial  wall  and  consisting  of 
unstnped  muscular  fibres  cu'cularly  arranged  :  their  nuclei  are  well  seen.  <r.  Part  of 
the  tumca  adventitia  showmg  bundles  of  connective-tissue  fibres  in  section,  with  the 
circular  nuclei  of  the  connective-tissue  coi-puscles.  This  coat  gradually  merges  into 
the  surrounding  connective-tissue.  V.  In  the  lumen  of  the  vein.  The  other  letters 
mdicate  the  same  as  m  the  arteiy.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  vein  (m)  is  seen  to  be 
much  thinner  than  that  of  the  arteiy.    X  350.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


fibres  or  fibre-cells,  these  are  mingled  with  a  larger  i^roijortion  of 
yellow  elastic  and  white  fibrous  tissue.  In  the  large  veins,  near 
the  heart,  namely  the  vencB  cavce  and  pulmonary  veins,  the  middle 
coat  is  replaced,  for  some  distance  from  the  heart,  by  circularly 
arranged  striped  muscular  fibres,  contiiuious  with  those  of  the 
auricles. 

The  internal  coat  of  veins  is  less  brittle  than  the  corresponding 
coat  of  an  artery,  but  in  other  respects  resembles  it  closely. 
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Valves.- — Tlio  chief  influence  which  tlie  veins  liavc  in  the 
circulation,  is  effected  wi.th  the  help  of  the  valvea,  wliicli  are  placed 
in  all  veins  subject  to  local  pressure  from  the  muscles  between 
or  near  which  they  run.  The  general  construction  of  these  valves 
is  similar  to  tliat  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery,  already  described  ;  but  their  free  margins  are 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  i.e.,  towards  the  heart,  so  as  to 
stop  any  movement  of  blood  backward  in  the  veins.  They  are 
commonly  placed  in  pairs,  at  various  distances  in  different  veins, 
but  almost  uniformly  in  each  (fig.  119).    In  the  smaller  veins, 


.  —Dkuimm  shotniiuj  vtUvtx  of  uci/is.  A,  part  of  a  vein  laid  open  and  spread  out,  TntU 
"two  pairs  of  valves,    a.  longitudinal  section  of  a  vein,  showing  the  apposition  of  the 

edges  of  the  valves  in  their  closed  state,   c,  portion  of  a  distended  vem,  exhibiting  a 

swelling  in  the  situation  of  a  paii'  of  valves. 


single  valves  are  _often  met  with_;  and  three  or  four  are  sometimes 
placed  together,  or  near  one  another,  in  the  largest  veins,  such  as 
the  subclavian,  and  at  their  junction  with  the  jugular  veins.  The 
valves  are  semilunar ;  the  unattached  edge  being  in  some  examples 
concave,  in  others  straight.  They  are  composed  of  Jngstegsile. 
fibrous  tissue,  and  are  covered  with  endothelium  like  that  lining 
the  veins.  During  the  period  of  their  inaction,  when  the  venous 
blood  is  flowing  in  its  proper  direction,  they  lie  by  the  sides  of  the 
veins ;  but  when  in  action,  they  close  together  like  the  valves  of 
the  arteries,  and  offer  a  complete  barrier  to  any  backward  move- 
ment of  the  blood  (figs.  119  and  120).  Their  situation  in  the 
supei-ficial  veins  of  the  forearm  is  readily  discovered  by  pressing 
along  its  surface,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  venous  current, 
i.  e.,  from  the  elbow  towards  tlie  wrist ;  when  little  swellings 
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(fig.  1 1 9,  c)  appear  in  the  positioji  of  each  j)aii-  of  valves.  Tlicsc 
.■iwelliiigs  at  once  disappear  when  the  pressure  is  I'claxecl. 

Valves  are  not  equally  numerous  in  all  veins,  and  in  many  they 
are  absent  altogether.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  veins  of 
the  extremities,  and  more  so  in  those  of  the  leg  than  the  arm. 
They  are  commonly  absent  in  veins  of  less  than  a  line  in  diameter, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  there  are  few  or  none  in  those  which  are 
not  subject  to  muscular  pressure.    Among  those  veins  which  have 


A  B 


Fig.  120.— A,        with  values  open,    n,  vein  with  valves  closed  :  streiim  of  blood  piissing  off 
by  lateral  cliaiinel.    (Dalton. ) 


no  valves  may  be  mentioned  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava, 
the  tnink  and  branches  of  the  portal  rein,  the  hepatic  and  renal 
veins,  and  the  pulmonary  veins  ;  those  iia  the  interior  of  the 
cranium  and  vertebral  column,  those  of  the  bones,  and  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  the  umbilical  vein  are  also  destitute  of  valves. 


Circulation  in  the  Arteries. 

Functions  of  the  External  Coat  of  Arteries, — The  ex- 
ternal coat  forms  a  strong  and  tough  investment,  which,  though 
capable  of  extension,  appears  principally  designed  to  strengthen 
the  artei'ies  and  to^  guard  against  their  excessive  distension  by  the 
force  of  the  heart's  action.    It  is  this  coat  which  alone  prevents 
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the  complete  sevcriuicc  of  an  artery  wlien  a  ligature  is  tightly 
applied  ;  the  internal  and  middle  coats  being  divided.    In  it,  too, 


4 


yig.  121.— Sur/ui:e  uieiu  ui'  an  arlrrn  frmu  Uu  ,io  aaiUi-i/  of  a  froij,  eushcatlied  in  a  perivas- 
cular lymphatic  vessel,  a.  The  arterj-,  mth  its  circular  muscular  coat  (media) 
indicated  by  broad  transverse  marking-s,  with  an  indication  of  the  adventitia  outside. 
/.  LjTnphatic  vessel ;  its  wall  is  a  simple  endothelial  membrane.  (Klein  and  Noble 
Smith.) 

the  little  vasa  vasorum  (p.  162)  find  a  suitable  tissue  in  which  to 
subdivide  for  the  supply  of  the  arterial  coats. 

Functions  of  tlie  Elastic  Tissue  in  Arteries. — The  pur- 
pose of  the  elastic  tissue,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  formation 
of  all  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  is,  (a)  to  guard  the  arteries  from 
the  suddenly  exerted  pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected  at  each 
contraction  of  the  ventricles.  In  every  such  contraction,  the  con- 
tents of  the  ventricles  are  forced  into  the  arteries  more  quickly 
than  they  can  be  discharged  into  and  through  the  capillaries. 
The  blood  therefore,  being,  for  an  instant,  resisted  in  its  onward 
course,  a  part  of  the  force  with  which  it  was  impelled  is  directed 
against  the  sides  of  the  arteries ;  under  this  force  their  elastic 
walls  dilate,  stretching  enough  to  receive  the  blood,  aud  as  they 
stretch,  becoming  more  tense  and  more  resisting.     Thus,  by 
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yielding,  they  break  the  shock  of  tlie  force  impelling  the 
bloody  On  the  subsidence  of  the  pressiire,  when  the  ventricles 
cease  contracting,  the  arteries  are  able,  hj  the  same  elasticity,  to 
resume  their  former  calibre  ;  (b^  It  eq\ializes  the  current  of  the 
blood  by  maintaining  pressure  on  it  in  the  arteries  during  the  periods 


Kg.  122. — Samijicntion  of  nerves  and  teraiination  in  tlie  muscular  coat  of  a  small  arteiy  of 

the  frog  (AmoM). 

at  whicli  the  ventricles  are  at  rest  or  dilating.  If  the  arteries  had 
been  rigid  tiibes,  the  blood,  instead  of  flowing,  as  it  does,  in  a  con- 
stant stream,  would  have  been  propelled  througli  the  arterial  system 
in  a  series  of  jerks  corresponding  to  the  ventricidar  contractions, 
with  intervals  of  almost  complete  rest  during  the  inaction  of  the 
ventricles.  But  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  arteries,  the  force 
of  the  successive  contractions  of  the  ventricles  is  expended  partly 
in  the  direct  propulsion  of  the  blood,  and  partly  in  the  dilatation 
of  the  elastic  arteries;  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  con- 
tractions of  the  ventricles,  the  force  of  the  recoil  is  employed  in 
continuing  the  same  direct  propulsion.  Of  course,  the  pressure 
they  exercise  is  equally  diffused  in  every  direction,  and  the  blood 
tends  to  move  backwards  as  well  as  onwards,  but  all  movement 
backwards  is  prevented  by  the  closure  of  the  semi-lunar  arterial 
valves  (p.  141),  which  takes  place  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  recoil  of  the  arterial  walls. 
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By  this  exorcise  of  the  elasticity  of  tlie  iirteries,  nil  the  force  of 
the  ventricles  is  made  advantageous  to  the  circulation  ;  for  that 

part  of  their  force  which  is  ex- 
pended in  dilating  the  arteries, 
is  restored  in  full  wlien  they 
recoil.  There  is  thus  no  loss  of 
force ;  but  neither  is  there  any 
gain,  for  the  elastic  walls  of  the 
artery  cannot  originate  any  force 
for  the  propulsion  of  the  blood 
• — they  only  restore  that  wliicli 
they  received  from  the  ventri- 
cles. The  force  Avith  which  the 
arteries  are  dilated  every  time 
the  ventricles  contract,  might 
be  said  to  be  received  by  them 
in  store,  to  be  all  given  out 
again  in  the  next  succeeding 
period  of  dilatation  of  the  ven- 
tricles. It  is  by  this  equalizing 
influence  of  the  successive 
branches  of  every  artery  that,  at 
length,  the  intermittent  accele- 
rations prodiiced  in  the  arterial  cnn-ent  by  the  action  of  the  heart, 
cease  to  be  observable,  and  the  jetting  stream  is  converted  into 
the  continuous  and  equable  movement  of  the  blood  which  we  see 
in  the  capillaries  and  veins.  In  the  production  of  a  continuous 
stream  of  blood  in  the  smaller  arteries  and  capillaries,  the  resist- 
ance which  is  offered  to  the  blood-stream  in  these  vessels  (p.  197), 
is  a  necessary  agent.  Were  there  no  greater  obstacle  to  the  escape 
of  blood  from  the  larger  arteries  tlian  exists  to  its  entrance  into 
them  from  the  heart,  the  stream  would  be  intermittent,  notwith- 
standing the  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries. 

(c.)  By  means  of  the  elastic  tiss\ie  in  their  walls  (and  of  the 
muscular  tissue  also),  the  arteries  are  enabled  to  dilate  and 
contract  readily  in  coiTCspondence  with  any  temporary  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  total  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body ;  and 
-within  a  certain  range  of  diminution  of  the  quantity,  still  to 
exercise  due  pressure  on  their  contents  ;  {d.)  The  elastic  tissue 


rig.  123. —  Transverse  section  through  a  large 
branch  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  arteiy 
of  a  pig.  (',  endothelial  membrane ;  i,  tu- 
nica elastica  interna,  no  subendothelinl 
layeris  ween ;  vt,  muscuhir tunica  media, 
containing  only  a  few  wavy  elastic 
tibres ;  ee,  tunica  elastica  externa, 
dividing  tlie  media  from  the  connec- 
tive tissue  adventitia,  n.  (IQein  and 
Noble  Smith.)       X  350. 
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assists  in  restoring  the  normal  state  after  diminution  of  its  calibre, 
whether  this  has  been  caused  by  a  contraction  of  tlie  mnscular 
coat,  or  the  temporary  application  of  a  compressing  force  fron) 
without.  This  action  is  well  shown  in  arteries  which,  having 
contracted  by  means  of  their  muscular  clement,  after  death,  regain 
their  average  patency  on  the  cessation  of  post-mortem  rigidity 
(p.  177).  (e.)  By  means  of  their  elastic  coat  the  arteries  are 
enabled  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  different  movements  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  body. 

Tension  of  Arteries. — The  natural  state  of  all  arteries,  in  regard 
at  least  to  their  length,  is  one  of  tension — they  are  always  more 
or  less  stretched,  and  ever  ready  to  recoil  by  virtue  of  their 
elasticity,  whenever  the  opposing  force  is  removed.  The  extent 
to  which  the  divided  extremities  of  arteries  retract  is  a  measure  of 
this  tension,  not  of  their  elasticity.  (Savory.) 

Functions  of  the  Muscular  Coat. — The  most  important 
office  of  the  musailar  coat  is,  (i)  that  of  regTdating  the  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  received  by  each  part  or  organ,  and  of  adjusting  it  to 
the  requirements  of  each,  according  to  varioiis  circumstances,  but, 
chiefly,  according  to  the  activity  with  which  the  functions  of  each 
are  at  different  times  performed.  The  amount  of  work  done 
by  each  organ  of  the  body  varies  at  different  times,  and  the 
variations  often  qiiickly  succeed  each  other,  so  that,  as  in  the 
brain,  for  example,  during  sleep  and  waking,  within  the  same 
hour  a  part  may  be  now  very  active  and  then  inacti'\'e.  In 
all  its  active  exercise  of  function,  such  a  part  requires  a  lai'ger 
supply  of  blood  than  is  sufficient  for  it  during  the  times  when 
it  is  comparatively  inactive.  It  is  evident  that  the  heart  cannot 
regulate  the  siipply  to  each  part  at  different  periods  ;  neither 
could  this  be  regulated  by  any  general  and  uniform  contraction  of 
the  arteries  ;  but  it  may  be  regulated  by  the  power  which  tlie 
arteries  of  each  part  have,  in  their  muscular  tissue,  of  contracting 
so  as  to  diminish,  and  of  passively  dilating  or  yielding  so  as  to 
permit  an  increase  of  the  supply'  of  blood,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  pai-t  to  which  they  ai-e  distribi\ted.  And  thus,  while 
the  ventricles  of  the  heart  determine  the  total  quantity  of  blood, 
to  be  sent  onwai'ds  at  each  contraction,  and  the  force  of  its  pro- 
pulsion, and  while  the  large  and  merely  elastic  arteries  distribute 
it  and  equalise  its  stream,  the  smaller  arteries,  in  addition,  regu- 
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late  aud  determine,  by  moans  of  their  miiscnlar  tissne,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  which  shall  be  distributed  to 
each  part. 

It  must  bo  remembered,  however,  that  this  regulating  func- 
tion of  the  arteries  is  itself  governed  and  directed  by  the  nervous 
system  (vaso-motor  centres  and  fibres). 

Another  finiotion  of  the  muscular  element  of  tlie  middle  coat 
of  arteries  is  (2),  to  co-operate  with  tlje  elastic  in  adapting  the 
calibre  of  the  vessels  to  the  quantity  of  blood  wliich  they  contain. 
For  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  blood-vessels  varies  very  consider- 
ably even  from  hour  to  hour,  and  can  never  be  quite  constant ; 
and  were  the  clastic  tissue  only  present,  the  i^ressure  exercised  hj 
the  walls  of  the  containing  vessels  on  the  contained  blood  would 
be  sometimes  very  small,  and  sometimes  inordinately  great.  The 
presence  of  a  muscular  element,  however,  provides  for  a  certain 
uniformity  in  the  amount  of  pressure  exercised  ;  and  it  is  by  this 
adaptive,  uniform,  gentle,  muscular  contraction,  that  the  normal 
tone  of  the  blood-vessels  is  maintained.  Deficiency  of  this  time  is 
the  cause  of  the  soft  and  yielding  pulse,  and  its  imnatural  excess, 
of  the  hard  and  tense  one. 

The  elastic  and  muscular  contraction  of  an  artery  may  also  be 
regarded  as  fulfilling  a  natural  purpose  when  (3),  the  artery  being 
cut,  it  first  limits  and  then,  in  conjunction  with  the  coagulated 
fibrin,  arrests  the  escape  of  blood.  It  is  only  in  consequence  of 
such  contraction  aud  coagulation  that  we  are  free  from  danger 
tlu-ough  even  very  slight  wounds ;  for  it  is  only  when  the  artery 
is  closed  that  the  processes  for  the  more  pemianent  and  seciire 
prevention  of  bleeding  are  established. 

(4)  There  appears  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  muscidar 
coat  assists,  to  more  than  a  very  small  degree,  in  propelling  the 
onward  current  of  blood. 

(i.)  When  a  small  artery  in  the  living  subject  is  exposed  to  the  air  or 
cold,  it  gradually  but  manifestly  contracts.  Hunter  observed  that  the 
jjosterior  tibial  artery  of  a  dog  when  laid  bare,  became  in  a  short  time  so 
much  contracted  as  almost  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  blood  ;  and  the 
observation  has  been  often  and  variously  confirmed.  Simple  elasticity 
could  not  effect  this. 

(2.)  When  an  artery  is  cut  across,  its  divided  ends  contract,  and  the 
orifices  may  be  completely  closed.  The  rapidity  and  completeness  of  this 
contraction  vary  in  different  animals  ;  they  are  generally  greater  in  young 
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than  in  old  animals  ;  and  less,  apparently,  in  m.m  than  in  the  lower  animals. 
This  contraction  is  due  in  part  to  elasticity,  but  in  part,  also,  to  muscular 
action ;  for  it  is  generally  increased  by  the  application  of  cold,  or  of  auy 
simple  stimulating  substances,  or  by  mechanically  iiTitating  the  cut  ends  of 
the  artery,  as  by  picking  or  twisting  them. 

(3.)  The  contractile  property  of  arteries  continues  many  hours  after 
death,  and  thus  affords  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  it  from  their  elas- 
ticity. When  a  portion  of  an  artery  of  a  recently  killed  animal  is  exposed 
it  gradually  contracts,  and  its  canal  may  be  thus  completely  closed  :  in  this 
contracted  state  it  remains  for  a  time,  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  two  days  : 
then  it  dilates  again,  and  permanently  retains  the  same  size. 

This  persistCTice  of  the  contractile  property  after  death  was  well  shown 
in  an  observation  of  Hunter,  which  may  be  mentioned  as  proving,  also,  the 
greater  degree  of  contractility  possessed  by  the  smaller  than  by  the  larger 
arteries.  Having  injected  the  uterus  of  a  cow,  which  had  been  removed 
from  the  animal  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours,  he  found,  after  the  lapse  of 
another  day,  that  the  larger  vessels  had  become  much  more  turgid  than 
when  he  injected  them,  and  tliat  the  smaller  arteries  had  contracted  so  as  to 
force  the  injection  back  into  the  larger  ones. 


The  Pulse. 


If  oue  extremity  of  an  clastic  tube  be  fastened  to  a  syringe, 
and  tlie  other  be  so  constricted  as  to  present  an  obstacle  to  the 
escape  of  fluid,  we  shall  have  a  rough  model  of  what  is  present 
ni  the  living  body  :— The  syringe  representing  the  heart,  the 
elastic  tube  tlie  arteries,  and  the  contracted  orifice  the  arterioles 
(smallest  arteries)  and  capillaries.  If  the  apparatus  be  filled  with 
water,  and  if  a  finger-tip  be  placed  on  any  pai-t  of  the  elastic  tube, 
there  will  be  felt  with  every  action  of  the  syringe,  an  impulse  or 
beat,  which  corresponds  exactly  with  what  we  feel  in  the  arteries 
of  the  living  body  with  every  contraction  of  the  heart,  and  call  the 
puUc.  The  pulse  is  essentially  caused  l)y  an  expansion  wave,  which 
is  due  to  the  injection  of  blood  into  an  already  full  aorta  ;  which 
blood  expanding  the-  vessel  produces  the  pitlse  in  it,  akuost  coin- 
cidently  with  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle.  As  the  force 
of  tlie  left  ventricle,  however,  is  not  expended  in  dilating  the 
aorta  only,  the  wave  of  blood  passes  on,  expanding  the  arteries  as 
It  goes,  nmning  as  it  were  on  the  surftxco  of  the  more  slowly 
travelling  blood  already  contained  in  them,  and  producing  the 
pulse  as  it  proceeds. 

The  distension  of  each  artery  increases  both  its  length  and  its 
diameter.    In  their  elongation,  the  arteries  change  their  form,  the 
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Straight  ones  becoming  sliglitly  cm-ved,  and  those  already  curved 
becoming  more  so,  but  they  recover  their  previous  form  as  well  as 
their  diameter  Avhen  the  ventricixlar  contraction  ceases,  and  their 
elastic  walls  recoil.  The  increase  of  their  curves  which  accom- 
panies the  distension  of  arteries,  and  the  succeeding  recoil,  may  be 
well  seen  in  the  prominent  temporal  artery  of  an  old  person.  In 
feeling  the  pulse,  the  finger  cannot  distinguish  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  the  dilatation  from  that  produced  by  the  elongation  and 
curving ;  that  which  it  perceives  most  plainly,  however,  is  the 
dilatation,  or  return,  more  or  less,  to  the  cyhndrical  form,  of  the 
artery  which  has  been  partially  flattened  by  the  finger.  ^ 

The  pulse— due  to  any  given  beat  of  the  heart— is  not  per- 
ceptible at  the  same  moment  in  all  the  arteries  of  the  body. 
Thus,— it  can  be  felt  in  the  carotid  a  very  short  time  before  it  is 
perceptible  in  the  radial  artery,  and  in  this  vessel  again  before  the 
dorsal  artery  of  the  foot.  The  delay  in  the  beat  is  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  of  the  artery  from  the  heart,  hut  the  difference  m 
time  between  the  beat  of  any  two  arteries  never  exceeds  probably 
■I  to  i  of  a  second. 

A  distinction  must  be  carefully  made  between  the  passage  of 
the  ^vave  along  the  arteries,  and  the  velocity  of  the  stream  (p.  206) 
of  blood.  Both  wave  and  current  are  present ;  but  the  rates  at 
which  they  travel  are  very  different;  that  of  the  wave  16-5  to  33 
feet  per  second  (5  to  10  metres),  being  twenty  or  thirty  times 
as  great  as  that  of  the  current.  "  - 

The  Sphygmograpli.-A  great  deal  of  light  has  been  thrown 
on  what  may  be  caUed  the  fonn  of  the  pulse  by  the  sphygmogi-aph 
(figs  124  and  125).  The  principle  on  which  the  sphygmograph  acts 
is  very  simple  (see  fig.  124).  The  small  button  replaces  the  finger 
in  the  act  of  taking  the  pulse,  and  is  made  to  rest  hghtly  on  the 
artery,  the  pulsations  of  which  it  is  desired  to  investigate.  The 
iip-and-down  movement  of  the  button  is  communicated  to  the 
lever  to  the  hinder  end  of  which  is  attached  a  slight  spnng,  which 
allows  the  lever  to  move  up,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  just  strong 
enough  to  resist  its  making  any  sudden  jerk,  and  in  the  interva 
of  the  beats  also  to  assist  in  bringing  it  back  to  its  original 
position.    Tor  ordinary  purposes  the  instmment  is  bound  on  the 

""itif f^iclent  that  the  beating  of  the  pulse  with  the  reaction  of 
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the  spring  will  cause  an  np-aud-dowu  movement  of  the  lever,  the 
pen  of  which  will  wTitc  the  effect  on  a  smoked  card,  which  is 


Fig.  12^.— Diagram  of  the  mode  0/ action  of  the  Sphi/gmograph. 

made  to  move  by  clockwork  in  the  direction  of  the  aiTOw.  Thus 
a  tracing  of  the  pidse  is  obtained,  and  in  this  Avay  much  more 


Fig.  125— The  Sphygmograph  applied  to  the  arm. 

delicate  effects  can  be  seen,  than  can  be  felt  on  the  application  of 
the  finger. 

The  pulse-tracing  differs  somewhat  according  to  the  ai-tery  upon 
Avhich  the  sphygmograph  is  applied,  but  its  general  characters 
are  much  the  same  in  all  cases.     It  consists  of:— A  sudden 
upstroke  (fig.  126,  a),  which  is  somewhat  higher  and  more  abrupt 
in  the  pulse  of  the  carotid  and  of  other  arteries  near  the  heart 
than  in  the  radial  and  other  arteries  more  remote  ;  and  a  gradual 
decline  (b),  less  abiiipt,  and  therefore  taking  a  longer  time  than 
(a).    It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  decline  is  an  uninterrupted 
fall :  it  is  usually  marked  about  half-way  by  a  distinct  notch  (c), 
called  the  dicrotic  votcli,  which  i^j  caused  by  a  second  more  or  less 
marked  ascent  of  the  lever  at  that  point  by  a  second  wave  called 
the  dicrotic  wave  (d)  ;  not  uufrequently  (in  which  case  the  tracing 
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is  said  to  have  a  double  apex)  there  is  also  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  descent  a  slight  ascent  previous  to  the  dicrotic 

notch,  this  is  called  the  jm- 
dicrotic  wave  (c),  and  in  iuldi- 
tion  there  may  be  one  or  more 
slight  ascents  after  the  dicro- 
tic, called  2}ost  dicrotic  (e). 

The  explanation  of  these 
tracings  presents  some  difficul- 
ties, not,  liowever,  as  regards 
tlie  two  primary  factors,  viz., 

Fig.  126.— Diar/ram  of  jmlse-tracing.     A,  .1       iiiistroke  aud  doWUStrokc, 

upsti-oke;  b,  down-sti-oke ;  f,  predi-  "  i  .11 

erotic  -wave;  d,  dicrotic;  e,  post       becaiisc  they  are  universallv 

dicrotic  wave.  j  j  „„ 

taken  to  mean  the  sudden 
injection  of  blood  into  the  already  full  arteries,  and  that  this 
passes  through  the  artery  as  a  xvavc  and  expands  them,  the 
oradual  Ml  of  the  lever  signifying  the  recovery  of  the  arteries  by 
their  recoil.   It  may  be  demonstrated  on  a  system  of  elastic  tubes, 
such  as  was  described  above,  where  a  syringe  pumps  in  water  at 
reo-ular  intervals,  just  as  well  as  on  the  radial  artery,  or  on  a  more 
complicated  system  of  tubes  in  which  the  heart,  the  arteries,  the 
capillaries  and  veins  are  represented,  which  is  knomi  as  an  artenal 
schema     If  we  place  two  or  more  sphygniographs  upon  such  a 
system  of  tubes  at  increasing  distances  from  the  pump,  we  may 
demonstrate  that  the  rise  of  the  lever  commences  first  in  that 
nearest  the  pump,  and  is  higher  and  more  sudden,  whde  at  a  longer 
distance  from  the  pump  the  wave  is  less  marked,  and  a  little  later. 
So  in  the  arteries  of  the  body  the  wave  of  blood  gradually  gets  less 
and  less  as  we  approach  the  periphery  of  the  arterial  system 
and  is  lost  in  the  capillaries.    By  the  sudden  injection  of  blood 
two  distinct  waves  are  produced,  which  are  called  the  M 
and  percussion  waves.    The  tidal  wave  occurs  whenever  fluid  is 
injected  into  an  elastic  tube  (fig.  127,  b),  and  is  due  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  tube  and  its  more  gradual  collapse.    The  percussion 
wave  occurs  (fig.  127,  a)  when  the  impulse  imparted  to  the  fluid  is 
more  sudden;  this  causes  an  abnipt  upstroke  o  the  lever,  which 
then  falls  until  it  is  again  caught  up  perhaps  by  the  tidal  wave 
which  begins  at  the  same  time  but  is  not  so  quick. 
■  In  this  way,  generally  speaking,  the  apex  of  the  upstroke  is 
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double,  the  second  upstroke,  the  so-called  prcdicrotic  eleva- 
tion of  the  lever,  representing  the  tidal  wave.    The  double  apex 


Fig.  12-/,— Diagram  of  the  formation  of  the  piilse-ti-ai-un/.     A.  percussion  wave ;   B,  tidal 
wave;  C,  dicrotic  wave.  (Mahomed.) 


is  .most  marked  in  tracings  from  large  arteries,  especially  Avhen 
their  tone  is  deficient.    In  tracings,  on  the  other  haud,  from 


Fig-.  12%.— Fulse-traciiuj  of  nuluU  artery,  somewhat  deficient  in  tone.  (Sanderson.) 

arteries  of  medium  size,  e.g.,  the  radial,  the  upstroke  is  usually 
smgle.    In  this  case  the  percussion-impulse  is  not  sufficiently 

Fig.  i2t).—Piil,ic-trai:iihj  of  mdUd  iirtcrij,  with  double  iipex.  (Sanderson.) 


Strong  to  jerk  up  the  lever  aud  produce  an  effect  distinct  from 
that  of  the  systolic  wave  which  immediately  follows  it,  aud 
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which  continues  and  completes  the  distension.  In  cases  of  feeble 
arterial  tension,  however,  the  percussion-impulse  may  be  traced  by 
the  sphygmograph,  not  only  in  the  carotid  pulse,  but  to  a  less 
extent  in  the  radial  also  (fig.  129). 

The  interruptions  in  the  downstroke  are  called  the  Jcatacrotic 
waves,  to  distinguish  them  from  an  interruption  in  the  upstroke, 
called  the  anacrotic  wave,  which  is  occasionally  met  with  in  cases 
in  which  the  predicrotic  or  tidal  wave  is  higher  than  the  percus- 
sion wave. 


Rk.  i^a.— Anacrotic  pulse  from  a  case  of  aortic  aneurism.  A,  anacrotic  wave  (or  pereusBion 
wave).   B,  tidal  or  predicrotic  wave,  continued  rise  in  tension  (or  higher  tidal  wave). 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
dicrotic  wave  is  present  in  health  generally,  and  also  as  to  its 
cause.  The  balance  of  opinion  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
belief  of  its  presence  in  health,  although  it  may  be  very  faint ; 
while,  at  any  rate,  in  certain  conditions  not  necessarily  diseased,  it 
becomes  so  marked  as  to  be  quite  plain  to  the  unaided  finger. 
Such  a  pulse  is  called  clicroiic.  Sometimes  the  dicrotic  rise 
exceeds  the  initial  upstroke,  and  the  pulse  is  then  called  hjj^er- 
dicrotic. 

As  to  the  cause  of  dicrotism,  one  opinion  is  that  it  is  due  to  a 
recovery  of  pressure  during  the  elastic  recoil,  in  consequence  of  a 
rebound  from  the  periphery,  and  it  may  indeed  be  produced  on  a 
schema  by  obstructing  the  tube  at  a  little  distance  beyond  the 
spot  where  the  sphygmograph  is  placed.    Against  this  view,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  the  notch  appears  at  about  the  same  point  in 
the  downstroke  in  tracings  from  the  carotid  and  from  the  radial, 
and  not  first  in  the  radial  tracing,  as  it  should  do,  since  that 
artery  is  nearer  the  periphery  than  the  carotid,  and  as  it  does  in 
the  corresponding  experiment  with  the  arterial  schema  when  the 
tube  is  obstructed.    The  generally  accepted  notion  among  clinical 
observers,  is  that  the  dicrotic  wave  is  due  to  the  rebound  from  the 
aortic  valves  causing  a  second  wave  ;  but  the  question  cannot  be 
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considered  settled,  and  the  presence  of  marked  dicrotism  in  cases 
of  hfemorrhage,  of  ansemia,  and  of  other  weakening  conditions,  as 
well  as  its  presence  in  cases  of  diminished  pressure  within  the 
arteries,  would  imply  that  it  might,  at  any  rate  sometimes,  be  due 


Fig.  151. — Diitffmms  of  jmhe  curves  with  cxarfgeration  of  one.  or  other  of  the  three  waves, 
A,  percussion;  B,  tidal;  C,  dicrotic,  i,  percussion  wave  voiy  marked;  2,  tidal 
■wave  sudden ;  3,  dicrotic  pulse  curve ;  4  and  5,  the  tidal  wave  very  exaggerated,  from 
high  tension.   (Mahomed. ) 

to  the  altered  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  within  the  vessels, 
either  directly  or  through  the  indirect  effect  of  these  conditions 
on  the  tone  of  the  arterial  Avails.  Waves  may  be  produced  in 
any  clastic  tube  when  a  fluid  is  being  driven  through  it  with  an 
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intermittent  force,  such  waves  being  called  waves  of  oscillation 
(M.  Foster).  They  have  received  various  explanations.  In  an 
arterial  scliema  they  vary  with  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid 
used,  and  with  the  kind  of  t\ibing,  and  may  he  tlierefore  supjjosed 
to  vary  in  the  body  with  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  of  the 
arteries. 

Some  consider  the  secondary  waves  in  the  dowustroke  of  a  normal 
wave  to  be  due  to  oscillation  ;  but,  as  just  mentioned,  even  if 
this  be  the  case,  as  is  most  likely,  with  post-dicrotic  waves,  the 
dicrotic  wave  itself  is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  rebound  from  - 
the  aortic  valves. 

The  anacrotic  notch  is  usually  associated  with  disease  of  the 
arteries,  e.g.,  in  atheroma  and  aneurism.  The  dicrotic  notch 
is  called  diastolic  or  aortic,  and  indicates  closure  of  tlie  aortic 
valves. 

Of  the  three  main  parts  then  of  a  pulse-tracing,  viz.,  the  per- 
cussion wave,  the  tidal,  and  the  dicrotic,  the  percussion  wave  is 
produced  by  sudden  and  forcible  contraction  of  the  heai-t,  perhaps 
exaggerated  by  an  expited  action,  and  may  be  transmitted  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  tidal  wave,  and  so  the  two  may  be  distinct; 
frequently,  however,  they  are  inseparable.  The  dicrotic  wave 
may  be  as  great  or  greater  than  the  other  two. 

According  to  Mahomed,  the  distinctness  of  the  three  waves 
depends  iipon  the  following  conditions  : — 

■  The  2^ercussion  wave  is  increased  by  : — i.  Forcible  contraction 
of  the  Heart;  2.  Siidden  contraction  of  the  Heart;  3.  Large 
volume  of  blood ;  4.  Fiilness  of  vessel ;  and  diminished  by  the 
reversed  conditions. 

The  tidal  wave  is  increased  by :— i.  Slow  and  prolonged  con- 
traction of  the  Heart;  2.  Large  volume  of  blood;  3.  Comparative 

I  emptiness  of  vessels;  4.  Diminished  outflow  or  slow  capillary 
circulation ;  and  diminished  by  the  reversed  conditions. 

The  dicrotic  ivdve  is  increased  by  :— i.  Sudden  contraction  of 
the  Heart ;  2.  Comparative  emptiness  of  vessels ;  3.  Increased 

1  outflow  or  rapid  capillary  circulation;  4.  Elasticity  of  the  aorta; 
5.  Kelaxation  of  muscular  coat ;  and  diminished  by  the  revei-sed 
conditions. 

One  terj  important  precaution  in  the  use  of  the  sphygmograph 
lies  in  the  careful  regulation  of  the  pressure.    If  the  pressure  be 
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too  great,  the  cliaracters  of  the  pulse  may  be  ahnost  cntircly 
obsciu"ed,  or  the  artery  may  be  entirely  obstmcted,  and  no  tracing- 
is  obtained ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pressure  be  too  slight^ 
a  ver}'  small  part  of  the  characters  may  be  represented  on  the 
tracing. 

The  Pressure  of  the  Blood  within  the  Arteries  (producing: 
arterial  tension). 

It  will  be  understood  fi'om  the  foregoing  that  the  arteries  in  a 
.  normal  condition,  are  contimially  on  the  stretch  during  life,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  injection  of  more  blood  at  each  .systole 
of  the  ventricle  into  the  elastic  aorta,  this 
stretched  condition  is  exaggerated  each  time 
the  ventricle  empties  itself  This  condition 
of  the  arteries  is  due  to  the  pressure  of  blood 
within  them,  because  of  the  resistance  jjve- 
sented  by  the  smaller  arteries  and  capillaries 
(peripheral  resistance)  to  the  emptying  of  the 
arterial  system  in  the  intervals  between  the 
contractions  of  the  ventricle,  and  is  called  the 
condition  of  arterial  tension.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  equally  clear  that,  as  the 
blood  is  forcibly  injected  into  the  already  full 
arteries  against  their  elasticity,  it,  mnst  be 
subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  arterial  walls, 
the  elastic  recoil  sending  on  the  blood  after 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  systole  has  passed; 
so  that,  when  an  artery  is  cut  across,  the 
blood  is  projected  forwards  by  this  force  for 
a  considerable  distance ;  at  each  ventricular 
systole,  a  jet  of  blood  escaping,  although 
the  stream  does  not  cease  flowing  dnring 
the  diastole. 

The  relations  which  exist  between  the  arte-  ^'S'-  n^.—Dingrnm  o/mei- 

curial  manometer, 

ries  and  their  contained  blood  are  obviously 

of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  can-ying  on  of  the  circulation,, 
and  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  be  able  to  gange  the 
alterations  in  blood-pressure  very  accurately.  This  may  be  done 
by  means  of  a  mercurial  manometer  in  the  following  way  : — The 
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short  horizontal  limb  of  this  (fig.  132,  i)  is  connected,  by  means 
of  an  elastic  tube  and  cannula,  with  the  interior  of  an  artery ; 
a  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate  being  previously  intro- 
duced into  this  part  of  the  apparatus  to  prevent  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  The  blood-pressure  is  thus  communicated  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  mercurial  column  (2);  and  the  depth  to  which*  the 
latter  sinks,  added  to  the  height  to  which  it  rises  in  the  other  (3), 
will  give  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  which  the  blood- 
pressure  balances  ;  _the  weight  of  the  soda  solution  being  sub- 
tracted. 


somewhat  dkerent  form  of  whioli  is  slio^-u  m  next  figure. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  arterial  tension  at  any  given  moment, 
no  further  appai-atus  than  this,  which  is  called  Poiseuille's 
/i^EmacZymmomrfer,  is  necessary;  but  for  noting  the  vanaho^i^  of 
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pressure  in  the  arterial  system,  as  well  as  its  absolute  amount,  the 
instrument  is  usually  combined  with  a  registering  ajjparatus  and 
in  this  form  is  called  a  kymograph. 

The  kymograph,  invented  by  Lud-wig,  is  composed  of  a  ha3mady- 
namometer,  the  open  mercurial  column  of  which  supports  a  float- 
ing piston  and  vertical  rod,  with 
short  horizontal  pen  (fig.  134).  The 
pen  is  adjusted  in  contact  with  a 
sheet  of  paper,  which  is  caused  to 
move  at  an  iiniform  rate  by  clock- 
work ;  and  thus  the  up-and-down 
movements  of  the  mercurial  column, 
which  are  commimicated  to  the  rod 
and  pen,  are  marked  or  registered  on 
the  moving  paper,  as  in  the  regis- 
tering apparatus  of  the  sphygmo- 
graph,  and  mimite  variations  are 
graphically  recorded  (fig.  135). 
.  For  some  piirposes  the  spring 
Icymograph  of  Fick  (fig.  136)  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  mercurial  kymograph. 
It  consists  of  a  hollow  C-shaped 
spring,  filled  with  fluid,  the  interior 
of  which  is  brought  into  connection 


with  the  interior  of  an  artery,  by 
means  of  a  flexible  metallic  tube 
and  cannula.  In  response  to  the 
pressure  transmitted   to   its  interior, 


Fig.  134- — Diagram  o/mei-cnrial  mano- 
meter, a.  Floating  rod  and  pen. 
h.  Tube,  which  communicates 
with  a  bottle  containing  an  alka- 
line solution,  c'.  Elastic  tube  and 
cannula,  the  latter  being  intended 
for  insertion  in  an  artery. 


the  spring,  c,  tends  to 
straighten  itself,  and  the  movement  thus  produced  is  commuui- 


Fig-J35-  formal  tracing  of  arterial  pressure  in  the  rabbit  obtained  -with  the  mercurial 
Kymograpn.  rhe  smaller  undulations  con'espond  mth  the  heart  beats;  the  hirger 
cuiTes  with  the  respiratory  movements.  (Burdon-Sanderson.) 

cated  by  means  of  a  lever,  b,  to  a  writing-needle  and  registering 
apparatus. 
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Fig.  137  exhibits  an  ordinary  ai-terial  pnlsc-tracing,  as  obtained 
by  the  spring-lcymograpli. 

From  observations  which  have  been  made  b}'  means  of  the 
mercurial  manometer,  it  has  been  found  that  the  pressure  of  blood 
in  the  carotid  of  a  rabbit  is  capable  of  supporting  a  colimm  of 

2  to  3 1  inches  (50  to 
90  mm.),  of  mercury, 
in  the  dog  4  to  7  inches 
(100  to  175  mm.),  in 
the  horse  5  to  8  inches 
(150  to  200  mm.), and 
in  man  about  the 
same. 

To  measure  the 
absolute  amount  of 
this  pressure  in  any 
artery,  it  is  necessary 
merely  to  multiply 
the  area  of  its  trans- 
verse section  by  the 
height  of  the  column 
of  mercmy  which  is 
already  known  to  be 
supported  by  the 
blood-pressure  iu  any 
part  of  the  arterial 

¥ig.  136.— A  form  of  Ficlc's  Spring  Kymograph,    a,  tube  to  SystCm.     The  Weight 

be  connected -svith  artery ;  c,  hollow  Bpi-ing,  the  move-  „       ^rvlm-rm   nf  mpr- 

ment  of  which  moves  h,  the  writing  lever ;  e,  screw  to  01  a  COmmu  OI  mei 

regTilate  height  of  h ;  rf,  outside  protective  spring;  fnnnd  will 

X,,  screw  to  fix  on  the  upright  of  the  support.  ^^^^  ^'^^^^  lounu  will 

representthe  pressure 

of  the  blood.  Calculated  in  this  way,  the  blood-pressiu-e  in  the 
human  aorta  is  equal  to  4  lb.  4  oz.  avoirdupois  ;  that  in  the 
aorta  of  the  horse  being  11  lb.  9  oz. ;  and  that  iu  the  radial  artery 
at  the  human  wi'ist  only  4  drs.  Supposing  the  muscular  power  of 
the  right  ventricle  to  be  only  one-half  that  of  the  left,  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  piUmonary  artery  will  be  only  2  lb.  2  oz.  avoir- 
dupois. The  amounts  above  stated  represent  the  arterial  tension 
at  the  time  of  the  ventricular  contraction. 

The  blood-pressure  is  greatest  iu  the  left  ventricle  and  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  aorta,  and  decreases  towards  the  capillaries.  It 
is  greatest  in  the  arteries  .at  the  period  of  the  ventricular  systole, 
and  is  least  in  the  aiiricles,  during  diastole,  when  the  pressure  there 
and  in  the  great  veins  becomes,  as  we  have  seen,  negative.  The 


rig.  ij7.--Normal  arterial  tracing  obtained  with  Fick's  kyiiiogi-apli  ia  the  dog.  (Biu'don- 

Sanderson.) 

mean  arterial  prcssiu-e  equals  the  average  of  the  pressures  in  all 
the  arteries.  The  pressiu'e  in  the  veins  is  never  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  th^  pressure  in  the  corresponding  arteries  and  is  greatest 
at  the  time  of  auricular  systole.  There  is  no  periodic  variation 
in  venous  pressure,  as  there  is  in  the  arterial,  except  in  the  great 
veins. 

Variations  of  Blood- Pressure.— Many  circumstances  cause 
considerable  vai-iations  in  the  amount  of  the  blood-pressure.  The 
following  are  the  chief: — (i)  Changes  in  the  heat  of  the  Heart; 
(2)  Changes  in  the  Arteries  and  Ca:pillaries ;  (3)  Changes  due  to 
Nerve  Action  ;  (4)  Changes  in  tJie  Blood  ;  (5)  Res-piratory  Changes. 

1.  Changes  in  the  Beat  of  the  Heari.- — The  systole  and  diastole 
of  the  muscidar  chambers.  The  arterial  tension  increases  dui-ing 
systole  and  diminishes  during  diastole.  The  greater  the  fre- 
quency, moreover,  of  the  heart's  contractions,  the  greater  is  the 
blood-pressm-e,  cceteris  ^jan6?ts  /  althoiigh  this  effect  is  not  con- 
stant, as  it  may  be  compensated  for  by  the  deliveiy  into  the 
arteries  at  each  beat  of  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  blood. 
The  gi'eater  the  quantity  of  blood  expelled  fi-om  the  heart  at  each 
contraction  the  greater  is  the  blood-pressure. 

The  quantity  and  qviality  of  the  blood  nourishing  the  heart's 
substance  through  the  coronary  arteries  must  exercise  also  a  very 
considerable  influence  upon  its  action,  and  therefore  upon  the 
blood-pressure. 

2.  CJianges  in  the  Arteries  and  Capillaries. — Variations  in  the 
degree  of  contraction  of  the  smaller  arteries  modify  the  blood- 
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pressure  by  favouring  or  impeding  the  accumiilation  of  blood  in 
the  arterial  system  which  follows  every  contraction  of  the  heart ; 
the  contraction  of  the  arterial  walls  increasing  the  blood-pressure, 
while  their  relaxation  lowers  it. 

3.  Changes  due  to  Nerve  Action. — As  with  the  heart,  so  with  the 
blood-vessels  the  action  of  the  nervous  system  is  very  important  in 
relation  to  the  blood-pressure ;  regulating,  as  it  does,  not  only  the 
force,  frequency,  and  length  o'f  the  heart's  systole,  but  also  the 
condition  of  the  arteries,  both  through  the  central  and  peripheral 
vaso-motor  centres.  As  this  subject  has  not  yet  been  fully  con- 
sidered it  will  be  as  well  to  treat  of  it  here. 

It  is  upon  the  muscular  coat  of  the  arteries  that  the  nen^ous 
system  exercises  its  influence ;  the  elastic  element  possessing,  as 
must  be  obviovxs,  rather  physical  jtlian  vital  properties.  The 
muscular  tissue  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  increases  relatively  to 
the  other  coats  as  the  arteries  grow  smaller,  so  that  in  the 
smallest  arteries  it  is  developed  out  of  aU  proportion  to  the  other 
elements  ;  in  fact,  in  passing  from  cnpillary  vessels,  made  up  as 
we  have  seen  of  endothelial  cells  with  a  gxound  substance,  the 
first  change  which  occurs  as  the  vessels  become  larger  (on  the  side 
of  the  arteries)  is  the  appearance  of  muscular  fibres.  Thus  the 
■  nervous  system  is  more  poweiful  in  regulating  the  calibre  of  the 
'  smaller  than  of  the  larger  arteries. 

It  has  been  shown  that  if  the  cervical  sympathetic  nei-ve  be 
divided  in  a  rabbit,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  con-esponding  side 
become  dilated.  The  eff"ect  is  best  seen  iu  the  ear,  which  if  held 
up  to  the  light  is  seen  to  become  redder,  and  the  arteries  to 
become  larger.  The  whole  ear  is  distinctly  warmer  than  the 
opposite  one.  This  effect  is  produced  by  removing  the  arteries 
from  the  influence  of  the  central  nervous  system,  which  influence 
usually  passes  down  the  divided  nerve ;  for  if  the  peripheral  end  of 
the  divided  nerve  {i.e.,  that  farthest  from  the  brain)  be  stimulated, 
the  arteries  which  were  before  dilated  return  to  their  natural  size, 
and  the  parts  regain  their  primitive  condition.  And,  besides  this,  if 
the  stimulus  which  is  applied  be  too  strong  or  too  long  continued, 
the  point  of  normal  constriction  is  passed,  and  the  vessels  become 
much  more  contracted  that  normal.  The  natural  condition,  which 
is  somewhere  about  midway  between  extreme  contraction  and 
extreme  dilatation,  is  called  the  uatui-al  toiu  of  an  artery,  and  if 
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this  lie  not  maintained,  the  vessel  is  said  to  have  lost  tone,  or  if  it 
be  exaggerated,  the  tone  is  said  to  be  too  great.  The  influence  of 
the  nervons  sj'stem  iipon  the  vessels  consists  in  maintaining  a 
natural  tone.    The  eflects  described  as  having  been  jiroduced  by 


Fig.  138. — Plethysmograph.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  the  alteration  in  volume  of  the 
arm,  e,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  a,  filled  with  fluid,  the  opening  thi'ough 
which  it  passes  being  firmly  closed  by  a  thick  gutta  percha  band,  r,  is  communicated 
to  the  lever,  d,  and  registered  by  a  recording  apparatus.  The  fiuid  in  a  communicates 
with  that  in  b,  the  upper  limit  of  which  is  above  that  in  a.  The  cliief  alterations 
in  volume  are  due  to  alteration  in  the  blood  contained  in  the  arm.  When  tlie  volume 
is  increased,  fluid  passes  out  of  the  glass  cylinder,  and  the  lever,  d,  also  is  raised,  and 
when  a  decrease  takes  place  the  fluid  returns  again  from  b  to  a.  It  will  therefore  be 
evident  that  the  apparatus  is  capable  of  recording  alterations  of  blood-pressure  in  the 
arm.  Apparatus  founded  upon  the  same  principle  have  been  used  for  recording  alte- 
rations in  the  volume  of  the  spleen  and  kidney. 

section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  and  by  subseqiient  stimulation 
are  not  peculiar  to  that  nerve,  as  it  has  been  found  that  for  every 
part  of  the  body  there  exists  a  nerve  the  division  of  which  pro- 
duces the  same  effects,  viz.,  dilatation  of  the  arteries  ;  such  may 
be  cited  as  the  case  with  the  sciatic,  the  splanchnic  nerves,  and  the 
nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus :  when  divided,  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  parts  supplied  by  them  taking  place.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  nerves  exist  which  have  a  distinct  control 
over  the  vascular  supply  of  a  part. 

Thcae  nerves,  are  called  vnso-motm- ;  or,  since  they  seem  to  11m 
now  in  cerebro- spinal  nerves,  now  in  the  sympathetic,  we  speak  of 
those  nerves  as  containing  vaso-motor  fibres,  in  addition  to  the 
fibres  which  have  other  functions. 

Vaso-motor  centres.— Experiments  by  Ludwig  and  others 
shoAV  that  the  vaso-motor  fibres  come  primarily  from  grey  matter 
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(vaso-motor  _  centre)  in  the  interior  of  the  medulla  oblongatji, 
between  the  calamus  scriptorius  and  the  corpora  qtiadrigemina. 
Thence  the  vaso-motor  fibres  pass  down  in  the  interior  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  issuing  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  traverse  the  various  ganglia  on  the  prte-vertebral  cord  of 
the  sympathetic,  and,  accompanied  by  branches  from  these  ganglia, 
pass  to  their  destination. 

Secondary  or  subordinate  centres  exist  in  the  spinal  cord,  and 
local  centres  in  various  regions  of  the  bodj^,  and  through  these, 
directly  under  ordinary  circumstances,  vaso-motor  changes  are 
iilso  efl:ected. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  chief  vaso-motor  centre  is  called 
into  play  in  several  ways,  but  chiefly  by  afferent  (sensory)  stimuli, 
and  it  may  be  exerted  in  two  ways,  either  to  increase  its  usual 
action  which  maintains  a  medium  tone  of  the  arteries  or  to 
diminish  svich  actioii.  This  afferent  influence  upon  the  centre 
may  be  extremely  well  shown  by  the  action  of  a  nerve  the  exist- 
ence of  which  was  demonstrated  by  Cyon  and  Ludwig,  and  which 
is  called  the  depressor,  because  of  its  characteristic  influence  on  the 
blood-pressure. 

Dejoressor  Nerve.- — This  small  nerve  arises,  in  the  rabbit,  fi-om 
the  superior  laryngeal  branch,  or  from  this  and  the  trunk  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  and  after  communicating  with  filaments  of 
the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  proceeds  to  the  heart. 

If  during  an  observation  of  the  blood-pressiu-e  of  a  rabbit  this 
nerve  be  divided,  and  the  central  end  {i.e.,  that  nearest  the 
brain)  be  stimulated,  a  remarkable  fall  of  blood-pressure  ensues 

<fig-"i39)- 

The  cause  of  the  fall  of  blood-pressiu-e  is  found  to  proceed  from 
the  dilatation  of  the  vascular  district  supplied  by  the  splanchnic 
nerves,  in  consequence  of  which  it  holds  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  blood  than  usual,  and  this  very  greatly  diminishes  the  blood 
in  the  vessels  elsewhere,  and  so  materially  aff'ects  the  blood- 
pressure.  This  eff'ect  of  the  depressor  nerve  is  presumed  to  prove 
that  the  nerve  is  a  means  of  conveying  to  the  vaso-motor  centre 
indications  of  such  conditions  of  the  heart  as  require  a  diminution 
of  the  tension  in  the  blood-vessels ;  as,  for  example,  when  the 
heart  cannot,  with  sufficient  ease,  propel  blood  into  the  already 
too  full  or  too  tense  arteries. 
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The  action  of  the  depressor  nerve  iUustratcs  the  cfl'ect  of 
iifterent  impulses  in  causing  an  inhibition  of  the  vaso-motor  centre 
as  regards  its  action  upon  certain  arteries.  There  exist  other 
nerves,  however,  the  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  which  causes 
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^o-  139- — Tracing  shnwing  the  effect  on  blood-pressure  of  slimulal'mg  the  central  end  of  the 
Depressor  nerve  in  the  rahbit.  To  be  read  from  right  to  left.  T,  indicates  the  rate  at 
which  the  recording-surface  was  travelling,  the  intervals  correspond  to  seconds; 
C,  the  moment  of  entrance  of  cun-ent ;  0,  moment  at  which  it  was  shut  off.  The 
effect  IS  some  time  in  developing  and  lasts  after  the  ciuTent  has  been  taken  off.  The 
larger  imdulations  are  the  respiratory  nerves ;  the  pulse  oscillations  are  very  small. 
(M.  Poster.) 

a  reverse  action  of  the  centre,  or,  in  other  words,  increases  its 
tonic  influence,  and  by  causing  considerable  constriction  of  certain 
arterioles,  either  locally  or  generally,  increases  the  blood-pressure. 
Moreover,  the  effect  of  stimulating  an  afferent  nerve  may  be  to  dilate 
or  constrict  the  arteries  either  generally  or  in  the  part  supplied  by 
the  afierent  nerve ;  and  it  is  said  that  stimulation  of  an  afferent 
nei-ve  may  produce  a  kind  of  paradoxical  effect,  causing  general 
vascular  constriction  and  so  general  increase  of  blood-pressure  but 
at  the  same  time  local  dilatation.  Tliis  must  evidently  have  an 
immense  influence  in  increasing  .the  flow  of  blood  through  a  part. 

Not  only  may  the  vaso-motor  centre  be  reflexly  affected,  but  it 
may  also  be  affected  by  impulses  proceeding  to  it  from  the  cere- 
bi-um,  as  in  the  case  of  blushing  from  mind  disturbance,  or  of 
pallor  from  sudden  fear.  It  will  be  shown,  too,  in  the  chapter  on 
Eespiration  that  the  circulation  of  deoxygenated  blood  may 
directly  stimulate  the  centre  itself. 

Local  Tonie  Centres.— Although  the  tone  of  the  arteries  is 
influenced  by  the  centres  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  certain  experi- 
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monts  point  o\it  that  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  it  may  be 
affected.  Thus  the  dilatation  which  occurs  after  section  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic  in  the  first  experiment  cited  above,  only 
remains  for  a  short  time,  and  is  soon  followed— although  a  portion 
of  the  nerve  may  have  been  removed  entirely— by  the  vessels  re- 
gaining their  ordinary  calibre ;  and  afterwards  local  stimulation, 
e.g.,  the  application  of  heat  or  cold,  will  cause  dilatation  or 
constriction.  From  this  it  is  probable  that  there  exists  a  local 
mechanism  distinct  for  each  vascular  area,  and  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  central  nervous  system  acts  through  it  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  in  the  medulla  acts  upon 
the  heart  through  the  ganglia  contained  ^vithin  its  muscular 
substance. 

Central  impulses  may  inhibit  or  increase  the  action  of  these 
local  centres,  which  may  be  considered  to  be  sufficient  under 
ordinary  circumstances  to  maintain  the  local  tone  of  the  vessels. 
The  observations  iipon  the  functions  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves 
appear  to  divide  them  into  four  classes  :  (i)  those  on  division  of 
which  dilatation  occurs  for  some  time,  and  which  on  stimulation  of 
their  peripheral  end  produce  constriction;  (2)  those  on  division 
of  which  momentary  dilatation  followed  by  constriction  occiu-s, 
with  dilatation  on  stimulation ;  (3)  those  on  division  of  which 
dilatation  is  caused,  which  lasts  for  a  limited  time,  with  constric- 
tion if  stimulated  at  once,  but  dilatation  if  some  time  is  allowed 
to  elapse  before  the  stimulation  is  applied  :  (4)  a  class,  division  of 
which   produces  no  effect  but   which,    on  stimulation,  cause 
according  to  their  function  either  dilatation  or  constriction.  •  A 
good  example  of  this  fourth  class  is  afforded  by  the  nerves 
supplying  the  submaxillary  gland,  viz.,  the  chorda  tympani  and 
the  sympathetic.    When  either  of  these  nei-^^es  is  simply  divided, 
"  no  change  takes  place  in  the  'vessels  of  the  gland  ;  but  on 
stimulating  the  chorda  tympani  the  vessels  dilate,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  sympathetic  is  stimulated  the  vessels  con- 
tract.   The  nerves  acting  like  the  chorda  tympani  in  this  case 
are  called  vaso-cUlators,  and  those  like  the  sympathetic  vaso-con- 
strictors.    The  third  class,  which  produce  at  one  time  dilatation, 
at  another  time  constriction,  are  believed  to  contain  both  kinds  of 
vaso-motor  nerve-fibres,  or  to  act  as  dilators  or  contractors  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  local  apparatus.    It  is  probable  that 
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these  nerves  act  by  inhibiting  or  ixugmentiug  the  action  of  tlic 
local  nervous  mechanism  already  referred  to  ;  and  as  they  are  in 
connection  with  the  central  nervous  system,  it  is  tlu-ongh  tliis 
arrangement  that  that  system  is  capable  of  influencing  or  of 
maintaining  the  normal  local  tone. 

It  may  also  be  supposed  that  the  local  nerve-centres  themselves 
may  be  directly  affected  by  the  condition  of  blood  nourishing  them. 

The  follo-ft'ing  table  may  serve  as  a  summary  of  the  eff'ect  of 
the  nervous  system  upon  the  arteries  and  so  upon  the  blood- 
pressui'e  : — 

A.  An  increase  of  the  blood-pressiire  may  be  produced ; — 

(i.)  By  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  medulla,  either 

a.  Birecthj,  as  by  carbonated  or  deoxygeuated  blood. 

j8.  Indircctlij,  liy  impressions  descending  fi'omthe  cerebrum, 
e.g.,  in  sudden  pallor. 

7.  Reflexly,  by  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  anywhere. 
(2.)  By  stimulation  of  the  centres  in  spinal  cord. 

Possibly  directly  or  indirectly,  certainly  reflexly. 
(3.)  By  stimulation  of  the  local  centres  for  each  vascular  area,  by 

the  vaso-constrictor  neiTes,  or  directly  by  means  of  altered 

blood. 

B.  A  decrease  of  the  blood-pressure  may  be  produced : — 

(i.)  By  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  medulla,  either 
(a.)  Directly,  as  by  oxygenated  or  aerated  blood. 
(i3.)  Indirectly,  by  impressions  descending  from  the  cere- 
brum— e.g.,  in  blushing. 
(7.)  Reflexly,  by  stimulation  of  the  dejjrensor  nerve,  and 
consequent  dilatation  of  vessels  of  splanchnic  area, 
and  possibly  by  stimulation  of  other  sensory  nerves, 
the  sensory  impulse  being  interpreted  as  an  indication 
for  diminished  blood-pressure. 
(2.)  By  stimulation  of  the  centres  in  spinal  cord.  Possibly  directly, 

indirectly,  or  reflexly. 
(3.)  By  stimulation  of  local  centres  for  each  vascular  area  by  the 
vaso-dilator  nerve,  or  directly  by  means  of  altered  blood. 

4.  Changes  in  tJie  blood.  —  a.  As  regards  (fuantiti/.  At  first 
sight  it  would  appear  that  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  diminish 
the  blood-pressure  would  be  to  remove  blood  from  the  vessels 
by  bleeding  ;  it  has  been  found  by  experiment,  however,  that 
although  the  blood-pressure  sinks  whilst  large  abstractions  of 
blood  are  taking  place,  as  soon  as  the  bleeding  ceases  it  rises 
rapidly,  and  speedily  becomes  normal ;  that  is  to  say,  unless  so 
large  an  amount  of  blood  has  been  taken  as  to  be  positively 
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dangerous  to  life,  abstraction  of  blood  has  little  effect  upon  the 
blood-pressure.    The  rapid  return  to  the  normal  pressure  is  due 
not  so  much  to  the  withdrawal  of  lymph  and  other  fluids  from  the 
body  into  the  blood,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  as  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  peripheral  resistance  by  the  vaso-motor  nerves ;  in 
other  words,  the  small  arteries  contract,  and  in  so  doing  maintain 
pressure  on  the  blood  and  favour  its  accumulation  in  the  arterial 
system.    This  is  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre 
from  dimimitiou  of  the  supply  of  blood,  and  therefore  of  oxygen. 
The  failure  of  the  blood-pressure  to  return  to  normal  in  the  too 
great   abstraction   must  be  taken  to   indicate  a  condition  of 
exhaustion  of  the  centre,  and  consequently  of  want  of  regulation 
of  the  peripheral  resistance.     In  the  same  way  it  might  be 
thought  that  injection  of  blood  into  the  already  pretty  fall 
vessels  would  be  at  once  followed  by  rise  in  the  blood-pressui-e, 
and  this  is  indeed  the  case  iip  to  a  certain  point^the  pressure 
does  rise,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  rise.    Until  the  amount  of 
blood  injected  equals  about  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  body  weight  the 
pressure  continues  to  rise  gradually ;  but  if  the  amount  exceed 
this  proportion,  the  rise  does  not  continue.   In  this  case  therefore, 
as  in  the  opposite  when  blood  is  abstracted,  the  vaso-motor  appa- 
ratus must  counteract  the  great  increase  of  pressm-e  by  dilating 
the  smaU  vessels,  and  so  diminishing  the  peripheral  resistance,  for 
after  each  rise  there  is  a  partial  fall  of  pressure  ;  and  after  the 
limit  is  reached  the  whole  of  the  injected  blood  displaces,  as  it 
were,  an  equal  quantity  which  passes  into  the  smaU  vems,  and 
remains  within  them.    It  should  be  remembered  that  the  vems 
are  capable  of  holding  the  whole  of  the  blood  of  the  body. 

The  amount  of  blood  supplied  to  the  heart,  both  to  its  substance 
and  to  its  chambers,  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  blood-pressui-e. 

I.  As  regards  quality.  The  quality  of  the  blood  supplied  to  the 
heart  has  a  distinct  effect  tipon  its  contraction,  as  too  watery  or 
too  little  oxygenated  blood  must  interfere  with  its  action.  Thus 
it  appears  that  blood  containing  certain  substances  affects  the 
peripheral  resistance  by  acting  upon  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
arterioles  themselves  or  upon  the  local  centres,  and  so  altering 
directly,  as  it  were,  the  calibre  of  the  vessels. 

5.  Respiratory  changes  affecting  the  blood-pressure  will  be 
considered  in  the  next  Chapter. 
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Circulation  in  the  Capillaries. 

When  seen  in  any  transparent  part  of  a  living  adu],t  animal 
by  naeans  of  the  microscope  (fig.  140),  the  bloody  flows  with  a 
constant  equable  motion ;  the  red  blood-corpuscles  moving  along, 
mostly  in  single  file,  and  bending  in  various  ways  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  tortuous  course  of  the  capillary,  but 
instantly  recovering  their  normal  outline  on  reaching  a  wider 
vessel. 

It  is  in  the  capillaries  that  the  chief  resistance  is  offered  to  the 
progTcss  of  the  blood ;  for  in  them  the  friction  of  the  blood  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  enormous 
multipHcation  of  the  surface  with 
which  it  is  brought  in  contact. 

At  the  circumference  of  the  stream 
in  the  larger  capillaries,  but  chiefly 
in  the  small  arteries  and  veins,  in 
contact  with  the  walls  of  the  vessel, 
and  adhering  to  them,  there  is  a 
layer  of  liquor  sanguinis  which  ap- 
pears to  be  motionless.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  still  layer,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  inferred  both  from  the 
general  fact  that  such  an  one  exists 
in  all  fine  tubes  traversed  by  fluid, 
and  from  what  can  be  seen  in  watching  the  movements  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles.  The  red  corpuscles  occupy  the  middle  of  the  stream 
and  move  with  comparative  rapidity;  the  coloiuiess  lymph-cor- 
puscles run  much  more  slowly  by  the  walls  of  the  vessel ;  while  next 
to  the  wall  there  is  often  a  transparent  space  in  which  the  fluid 
appears  to  be  at  rest ;  for  if  any  of  the  corpuscles  happen  to  be  forced 
within  it,  they  move  more  slowly  than  before,  rolling  lazily  along 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  often  adhering  to  its' wall.  Part  of  this 
slow  movement  of  the  pale  corpuscles  and  their  occasional  stoppage 
may  be  due  to  their  having  a  natural  tendency  to  adhere  to  the 
walls  of  the  vessels.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  motion  of  the 
blood  is  not  strong,  many  of  the  white  corpuscles  collect  in  a 
capillary  vessel,  and  for  a  time  entirely  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
red  corpi;scles. 
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Intermittent  flow  in  the  Capillaries.— When  the  peripheral 
resistance  is  greatly  diminished  by  the  dilatation  of  the  small 
arteries  and  capillaries,  so  nmch  blood  passes  on  from  the  arteries 
into  the  capillaries  at  each  stroke  of  the  heart,  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  remaining  in  the  arteries  to  distend  them.  Thus,  the 
i^itermittent  current  of  the  ventricular  systole  is  not  converted 
into  a  continuous  stream  by  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries  before 
the  capillaries  are  reached  ;  and  so  intermittency  of  the  flow  occurs 
in  capillaries  and  veins  and  a  pulse  is  produced.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon may  occur  when  the  arteries  become  rigid  from  disease, 
and  when  the  beat  of  the  heart  is  so  slow  or  so  feeble  that  the 
blood  at  each  cardiac  systole  has  time  to  pass  on  to  the  capillaries 
before  the  next  stroke  occurs,  the  amount  of  blood  sent  at  each 
stroke  being  insufficient  to  properly  distend  the  elastic  arteries. 

Diapedesis  of  Blood-Corpuscles. — Until  within  the  last  few 
years  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  occurrence  of  any 

transudation  fi'om  the  interior  of  the 
capillaries  into  the  midst  of  the  smround- 
ing  tissues  was  confined,  in  the  absence  of 
injury,  strictly  to  the  fluid  part  of  the 
blood ;  in  other  words,  that  the  corpuscles 
could  not  escape  from  the  circulating- 
stream,  unless  the  wall  of  the  containing 
blood-vessel  were  ruptiu-ed.  It  is  true 
that  an  Enghsh  physiologist,  Augustus 
Waller,  affirmed,  in  1846,  that  he  had  seen 
blood-corpuscles,  both  red  and  white,  pass 
bodily  through  the  wall  of  the  capillary 
vessel  hi  which  they  were  contained  (thus 
confirming  what  had  been  stated  a  short 
time  previously  by  Addison) ;  and  that, 
as  no  opening  could  be  seen  before  their 
escape,  so  none  could  be  observed  after- 
wards— so  rapidly  was  the  part  healed. 
But  these  observations  did  not  attract 
much  notice  until  the  phenomena  of  es- 
cape of  the  blood-coi-puscles  ft'om  the 
capillaries  and  minute  veins,  apart  from  mechanical  injury,  were 
re-discovered  by  Professor  Cohnheim  in  1867. 


Fig.  141.— 4  large  capillarii 
from  the  frorfs  mcsmterii 
eig-ht  houis  alter  irritation 
had  been  set  up,  showing 
emigration  of  leucocytes, 
a,  Cells  in  the  act  of  tiuvers- 
ing  the  capillary  wall ;  6, 
some  ah-eady  escaped. 

(Frey.) 
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Cohnheim's  cxperimeut  dcmonstrntiug  the  p;i.s.s;ige  of  the  cor- 
puscles through  the  wall  of  the  blood-vessel,  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner.  A  frog  is  urarized,  that  is  to  say,  paralysis  is 
produced  by  injecting  xuider  the  skin  a  minute  quantity  of  the 
poison  called  urari ;  and  the  abdomen  having  been  opened,  a 
portion  of  small  intestine  is  drawn  out,  and  its  transparent  mesen- 
tery spread  out  under  a  microscope.  After  a  variable  time,  occu- 
pied by  dilatation,  following  contraction  of  the  minute  vessels  and 
accompanying  quickening  of  the  blood-stream,  there  ensues  a  re- 
tardation of  the  current,  and  blood-corpuscles,  both  red  and  white, 
begin  to  make  their  way  through  the  capillaries  and  small  veins. 

"  Simultaneously  with  the  retardation  of  the  blood-stream,  the 
leucocytes,  instead  of  loitering  here  and  there  at  the  edge  ot 
the  axial  current,  begin  to  crowd  in  numbers  against  the  vascular 
wall.  In  this  way  the  vein  becomes  lined  with  a  continuous  pave- 
ment of  these  bodies,  which  remain  almost  motionless,  notwith- 
standing that  the  axial  cm-rent  sweeps  by  them  as  continuously 
as  before,  though  with- abated  velocity.  Now  is  the  moment 
at  which  the  eye  must  be  fixed  on  the  outer  contour  of  the 
vessel,  from  which,  here  and  there,  minute,  colourless,  button- 
shaped  elevations  spring,  just  as  if  they  were  produced  by  budding 
out  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  itself.  The  buds  increase  gradually 
and  slowly  in  size,  until  each  assumes  the  form  of  a  hemispherical 
projection,  of  width  corresponding  to  that  of  the  leucocyte. 
Eventually  the  hemisphere  is  converted  into  a  pear-shaped  body, 
the  small  end  of  which  is  still  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  vein, 
while  the  round  part  projects  freely.  Gradually  the  little  mass  of 
protoplasm  removes  itself  further  and  further  away,  and,  as  it 
does  so,  begins  to  shoot  out  delicate  prongs  of  transparent  pro- 
toplasm from  its  surface,  in  nowise  differing  in  their  aspect 
from  the  slender  thread  by  which  it  is  still  moored  to  the  vessel. 
Finally  the  thread  is  severed  and  the  process  is  complete." 
(Bm-don  Sandei'son.) 

The  process  of  dia-pedesis  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which  occiu's 
under  circumstances  of  impeded  venous  circulation,  and  conse- 
quently increased  blood-pressm-e,  resembles  closely  the  migration 
of  the  leucocytes,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  squeezed 
through  the  wall  of  the  vessel,  and  do  not,  like  them,  work  their 
way  through  by  amauboid  movement. 
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Variolas  explanations  of  these  remarkable  phenomena  have  been 
suggested.  Some  believe  that  minute  openings  {stigmata  or 
pseudo-stomata)  between  contiguous  endothelial  cells  (p.  165)  pro- 
vide tlie  means  of  escape  for  the  blood-corpiiscles.  But  the  chief 
share  in  the  process  is  to  be  found  in  the  vital  endowments  with 
respect  ta  mobility  and  contraction  of  the  parts  concerned — both 
of  the  corpuscles  (Bastian)  and  the  capillary  wall  (Strieker). 
Burdon-Sanderson  remarks,  "  the  capillary  is  not  a  dead  conduit, 
but  a  tube  of  living  protoplasm.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  the  membrane  may  open  to  allow  the  escape  of 
leucocytes,  and  close  again  after  they  have  passed  out  ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  contractile  substance  that 
Avhen  two  parts  of  the  same  mass  are  separated,  and  again  brought 
into  contact,  they  melt  together  as  if  they  had  not  been  severed." 

Hitherto,  the  escape  of  the  corpuscles  from  the  interior  of  the 
blood-vessels  into  the  surrounding  tissues  has  been  studied  chiefly 
in  connection  with  pathology.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say,  at  pre- 
sent, to  what  degree  the  discovery  may  not  influence  all  present 
notions  regarding  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  even  in  health. 

Vital  Capillary  Force. — The  circidation  through  the  capillaries 
must,  of  necessity,  be  largely  influenced  by  that  which  occurs  in 
the  vessels  on  either  side  of  them— -in  the  arteries  or  tlie  veins  ; 
their  intermediate  position  causing  them  to  feel  at  once,  so  to 
speak,  any  alteration  in  the  size  or  rate  of  the  arterial  or  venous 
blood-stream.  Thus,  the  apparent  contraction  of  the  capillaries, 
on  the  application  of  certain  irritating  substances,  and  dm-ing  fear, 
and  their  dilatation  in  blushing,  may  be  refeiTcd  to  the  action  of 
the  small  arteries,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  capillaries  them- 
selves. But  largely  as  the  capillaries  are  influenced  by  these, 
and  by  the  conditions  of  the  parts  which  siirround  and  support 
them,  their  own  endowments  must  not  be  disregarded.  They 
must  be  looked  upon,  not  as  mere  passive  channels  for  the  pas- 
sage of  blood,  but  as  possessing  endowments  of  their  own  (vital 
capillary  force),  in  relation  to  the  circulation.  The  capillary  wall 
is  actively  living  and  contractile  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that,  as  such,  it  must  have  an  important  influence  in  connection 
with  the  blood-current. 

Blood- Pressure  in  ttie  Capillaries. — From  observations 
upon  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot,  the  tongue  and  mesenteiy  of  the 
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fi'Og,  the  tails  of  newts,  and  small  fishes  (l^oy  and  Ei-own),  as  well 
as  iipon  the  skin  of  tlie  finger  bcliind  the  nail  (Kries),  by  careful 
estimation  of  the  amount  of  pressure  required  to  empty  the  vessels 
of  blood  under  various  conditions,  it  appears  that  the  blood- 
pressure  is  subject  to  variations  in  the  capillaries,  apparently 
following  the  variations  of  that  of  the  arteries ;  and  that  i\p  to  a 
certain  point,  as  tlie  extravascular  pressure  is  increased,  so  docs 
the  pulse  in  the  arterioles,  capillaries,  and  venules  become  more 
and  more  evident.  The  pressure  in  the  first  case  (web  of  the 
frog's  foot)  has  been  found  to  be  equal  to  about  14  to  20  mm.  of 
mercury  ;  in  other  experiments  to  be  equal  to  about  -g-  to  -s-  of  the 
ordinary  arterial  pressure. 

The  Circulation  in  the  Veins. 

The  blood-current  in  the  veins  is  maintained  by  the  slight 
vis  a  tergo  remaining  of  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle. 
Very  effectual  assistance,  however,  to  the  flow  of  blood  is  afforded 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles  capable  of  pressing  on  such  veins 
as  have  valves. 

The  effect  of  such  muscular  pressiu'e  may  be  thus  explained. 
When  pressure  is  applied  to  any  part  of  a  vein,  and  the 
cuiTcnt  of  blood  in  it  is  obstructed,  the  portion  behind  the  seat 
of  pressiu-e  becomes  swollen  and  distended  as  far  back  as  to  the 
next  pair  of  valves.  These,  acting  like  the  semilunar  valves  of  the 
heart,  and  being,  like  them,  inextensible  both  in  tliemselves  and 
at  their  margins  of  attachment,  do  not  follow  the  vein  in  its  dis- 
tension, but  are  drawn  out  towards  the  axis  of  the  canal.  Then, 
if  the  pressure  continues  on-  the  vein,  the  compressed  blood,  tend- 
ing to  move  equally  in  all  directions,  presses  the  valves  down  into 
contact  at  their  free  edges,  and  they  close  the  vein  and  prevent 
regurgitation  of  the  blood.  Thus,  whatever  force  is  exercised  by 
the  pressure  of  the  muscles  on  the  veins,  is  distributed  jjartly  in 
j)ressing  the  blood  onwards  in  the  proper  course  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  partly  in  pressing  it  backwards  and  closing  the  valves 
behind  (fig.  128,  A  and  B). 

The  circulation  might  lose  as  much  as  it  gains  by  such 
compression  of  the  veins,  if  it  were  not  for  the  numerous  anasto- 
moses by  which  they  communicate,  one  with  another ;  for  through 
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these,  the  closing  up  of  the  venous  chamiel  by  the  backward 
pressure  is  prevented  from  being  any  serious  hindrance  to  the 
circulation,  since  the  blood,  of  which  the  onward  com-se  is 
arrested  by  the  closed  valves,  can  at  once  pass  through  some 
anastomosing  channel,  and  proceed  on  its  way  by  another  vein. 
Thus,  therefore,  the  effect  of  muscular  pressure  upon  veins  which 
have  valves,  is  turned  almost  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the 
circulation  ;  the  pressure  of  the  blood  onwards  is  all  advantageous, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  blood  backwards  is  prevented  from  being 
a  hindrance  by  the  closure  of  the  valves  and  the  anastomoses  of 
the  veins. 

The  effects  of  such  muscular  pressure  are  well  shown  by  the 
acceleration  of  the  stream  of  blood  when,  in  venesection,  the 
muscles  of  the  fore-arm  are  put  in  action,  and  by  the  general 
acceleration  of  the  circulation  during  active  exercise :  and  the 
numerous  movements  which  are  continually  taking  place  in  the 
body  while  awake,  though  their  single  effects  maybe  less  striking, 
must  be  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  venous  circulation.  Yet 
they  are  not  essential ;  for  the  venous  circivlation  continues  un- 
impaired in  parts  at  rest,  in  paralysed  limbs,  and  in  parts  in 
which  the  veins  are  not  subject  to  any  muscular  pressure. 

Rhythmical  Contraction  of  Veins.— In  the  web  of  the  bat's 
wing,  the  veins  are  furnished  with  valves,  and  possess  the  remark- 
able 'property  of  rhythmical  contraction  and  dilatation,  whereby 
the  current  of  blood  within  them  is  distinctly  accelerated. 
(Wharton  Jones.)  The  contraction  occurs,  on  an  average,  about 
ten  times  in  a  minute  ;  the  existence  of  valves  preventing  regm-gi- 
tation,  the  entire  effect  of  the  contractions  was  auxiliary  to  the 
onward  current  of  blood.  Analogous  phenomena  have  been  fre- 
quently observed  in  other  animals. 

Blood-Pressure  in  the  Veins.— The  blood-pressiu-e  gradu- 
ally falls  as  we  proceed  from  the  heart  to  the  arteries,  from  these 
to  the  capiUaries,  and  thence  along  the  veins  to  the  right  auricle. 
The  blood-pressure  in  the  veins  is  nowhere  very  great,  but  is 
greatest  in  the  small  veins,  while  in  the  large  veins  towards  the 
heart  the  pressure  becomes  negative,  or,  in  other  words,  when  a 
vein  is  put  in  connection  with  a  mercurial  manometer  the  mercury 
wiU  fall  in  the  area  furthest  away  from  the  vein  and  will  rise  m 
the  area  nearest  the  vein,  having  a  tendency  to  suck  in  rather 
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thiiu  to  putili  forward.  In  the  veins  in  the  neck  tliis  tendency  to 
suck  in  iur  is  especiidl}^  marked,  and  is  the  cause  of  death  in  some 
operations  in  that  region.  The  amount  of  pressure  in  the  brachial 
vein  is  said  to  support  9  mm.  of  mercury,  whereas  the  pressure 
in  the  veins  of  the  neck  is  about  equal  to  a  negative  pressure 
of  -  3  to  -  8  mm. 

The  variations  of  venous  pressure  during  systole  and  diastole 
of  the  heart  are  very  slight,  and  a  distinct  pulse  is  seldom  seen  in 
veins  except  imder  very  extraordinary  circumstances. 

The  formidable  obstacle  to  the  upward  current  of  the  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  in  the  erect  posture  supposed  to  be 
presented  by  the  gravitation  of  the  blood,  has  no  real  existence,  since 
the  pressm-e  exercised  by  the  column  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  will  be 
always  sufRcient  to  support  a  column  of  venotis  blood  of  the  same 
height  as  itself :  the  two  columns  mutually  balancing  each  other. 
Indeed,  so  long  as  both  arteries  and  veins  contain  continuous 
columns  of  blood,  the  force  of  gravitation,  whatever  be  the  position 
of  the  body,  can  have  no  power  to  move  or  resist  the  motion 
of  any  part  of  the  blood  in  any  direction.  The  lowest  blood- 
vessels have,  of  course,  to  bear  the  greatest  amount  of  pressure ; 
the  pressure  on  each  part  being  directly  proportionate  to  the 
height  of  the  column  of  blood  above  it :  hence  their  liability  to 
distension.  But  this  pressure  bears  equally  on  both  arteries  and 
veins,  and  cannot  either  move,  or  resist  the  motion  of,  the  fluid 
they  contain,  so  long  as  the  columns  of  fluid  are  of  equal  height 
in  \)otli,  and  continuous. 

Velocity  of  the  Circulation. 

The  velocity  of  the  blood-cm-rent  at  any  given  point  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  circulatory  system  is  inversely  proj^or- 
tional  to  their  sectional  area  at  that  point.  If  the  sectional  area 
of  all  the  branches  of  a  vessel  imited  were  always  the  same  as 
that  of  the  vessel  from  which  they  arise,  and  if  the  aggregate 
sectional  area  of  the  capillary  vessels  were  equal  to  that  of  the 
aorta,  the  mean  rapidity  of  the  blood's  motion  in  the  capillaries 
would  be  the  same  as  in  the  aorta  and  largest  arteries  ;  and  if  a 
similar  correspondence  of  capacity  existed  in  the  veins  and  arteries, 
tliere  would  be  an  equal  correspondence  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation  iu  them.    But  the  arterial  and  venous  systems  may  be 
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represented  by  two  truncated  cones  with  their  apices  directed 
towards  the  heart ;  the  area  of  their  united  base  (the  sectional 
area  of  the  capillaries)  being  400 — 800  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  trvincated  apex  representing  the  aorta.  Thus  the  velocity  of 
blood  in  the  capillaries  is  at  least       of  that  in  the  aorta. 

Velocity  in  the  Arteries.— The  velocity  of  the  stream  of  blood 
is  greater  in  the  arteries  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  circulatoiy 
system,  and  in  them  it  'is  greatest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
heart,  and  during  the  ventricular  systole  ;  the  rate  of  movement 
diminishing  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  parts 
of  the  arterial  system  most  distant  from  the  heart.  Chauveau 
has '  estimated  the  rapidity  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  carotid  of 
the  horse  at  over  20  inches  per  second  during  the  heart's  systole, 
and  nearly  6  inches  during  the  diastole  (520—150  mm.). 

Estimation  of  the  Velocity. — Various  instruments  have  been  de- 
vised for  measmnng  the  velocity  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  arteries. 

Ludwig's  "  Stromuhr"  (fig.  142)  consists  of 
an  U-shaped  glass' tube  dilated  at  a  and  a, 
and  whose  extremities,  7t  and  i,  are  of  knoAra 
calibre.   The  bulbs  can  be  filled  by  a  common 
opening  at  Jc.  The  instrument  is  so  contrived 
that  at  h  and  h'  the  glass  part  is  firmly  fixed 
into  metal  cylinders,  which  are  fixed  into  a 
circular  horizontal  table,  c  c,  capable  of  hori- 
zontal movement  on  a  similar  table  d  61  about 
the  vertical  axis  marked  in  figiire  by  a  dotted 
line.    The  opening  in  c  c',  when  the  instru- 
ment is  in  position,  as  in  fig.,  con-esponds 
exactly  with  those  in  d  d!.  ;  but  if  c  c'  be 
turned  at  right  angles  to  its  present  position, 
there  is  no  communication  between  h  and  a, 
and  i  and  a',  but  h  communicates  directly 
with  i;  and  if  tm-ned  through  two  right 
angles  c'  communicates  ^vitli  d^  and  c  with  d , 
and  there  is  no  direct  connection  between  h 
^^^ilf^'"''       and  i.    The  experiment  is  performed  in  the 
following  way:— The  artery  to  be  experi- 
mented'upon  is  divided  and  connected  with  two  cannula  and 
tubes  which  fit  it  acciirately  with  h  and  i—h  the  central  end, 
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and  i  the  peripheral ;  the  bulb  a  is  filled  with  olive  oil  up  to 
a  point  rather  lower  than  h,  and  a  and  the  remainder  of  a  is 
filled  with  defibriuated  blood;  the  tube  on  h  is  then  carefully 
clamped  ;  the  tubes  d  and  d'  are  also  filled  with  defibriuated  Ijlood. 
When  everything  is  ready,  the  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  into  a 
through  h,  and  it  pushes  before  it  the  oil,  and  that  the  defibriuated 
blood  into  the  artery  through  i,  and  replaces  it  in  a  ;  when  the 
blood  reaches  the  former  level  of  the  oil  in  a,  the  disc  c  c'  is  turned 
rapidly  through  two  right  angles,  and  the  blood  flowing  through 
d  into  d  again  displaces  the  oil  which  is  driven  into  a.  This  is 
repeated  several  times,  and  the  duration  of  the  experiment  noted. 
The  capacity  of  a  and  a'  is  known ;  the  diameter  of  the  artery  is 
also  known  by  its  corresponding  with  the  cannulBe  of  known  dia- 
meter, and  as  the  number  of  times  a  has  been  filled  in  a  given 
time  is  known,  the  velocity  of  the  current  can  be  calculated. 

Chauveau's  instrument  (fig.  143)  consists  of  a  thin  brass  tube, 
«,  in  one  side  of  which  is  a  small  perforation  closed  by  thin  vul- 
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Pig.  143. — piar/raiii  nf  C/tnuveau^s  Iittftnimeiit.  a.  Brass  tube  for  introduction  into  the 
huiien  of  the  artery,  and  containing  an  index-needle,  which  passes  thi'ough  the  elastic 
membrane  in  its  side,  and  moves  by  the  impulse  of  the  blood-current,  c.  Graduated 
scale,  for  measuring  the  extent  of  the  oscillations  of  the  needle. 

canised  iudiarubber.  Passing  through  the  rubber  is  a  fine  lever, 
one  end  of  which,  slightly  flattened,  extends  into  the  lumen  of  the 
tube,  while  the  other  moves  over  the  face  of  a  dial.  The  tube  is 
inserted  into  the  interior  of  an  artery,  and  ligatures  applied  to  fix 
it,  so  that  the  movement  of  the  blood  may,  in  flowing  through  the 
tube,  be  indicated  by  the  movement  of  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
lever  on  the  face  of  the  dial. 
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The  Hmimtochometer  of  Vierordt,  and  the  instniment  of  Lortet, 
resemble  in  principle  that  of  Chauveau. 

Velocity  in  tlie  Capillaries. — The  obsei-vations  of  Hales, 
E.  H.  Weber,  and  Valentin  agree  very  closely  as  to  the  rate  of  the 
blood-current  in  the  capillaries  of  the  frog ;  and  the  mean  of  their 
estimates  gives  the  velocity  of  the  systemic  capillary  circulation  at 
about  one  inch  (25  mm.)  per  minute.  The  velocity  in  the  capil- 
laries of  warm-blooded  animals  is  greater.  In  the  dog  to 
inch  (-5  to  -75  mm.)  a  second.  This  may  seem  inconsistent  with 
the  facts  which  show  that  the  whole  circulation  is  accomplished 
in  about  half  a  minute.  But  the  whole  length  of  capillary  vessels, 
through  which  any  given  portion  of  blood  has  to  pass,  probably 
does  not  exceed  from  ^^^th  to  -^th  of  an  inch  (.5  mm.) ;  and 
therefore  the  time  required  for  each  quantity  of  blood  to  traverse 
its  own  appointed  portion  of  the  general  capillary  system  will 
scarcely  amount  to  a  second. 

Velocity  in  the  Veins.— The  velocity  of  the  blood  is  gi-eater 
in  the  veins  than  hi  the  capillaries,  but  less  than  in  the  arteries  : 
this  fact  depending  upon  the  relative  capacities  of  the  arterial  and 
venous  systems.  If  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  proportionate 
areas  of  arteries  and  the  veins  corresponding  to  them  could  be 
made,  we  might,  from  the  velocity  o^  the  arterial  cm-rent,  calcu- 
late that  of  the  venous.  An  usual  estimate  is,  that  the  capacity 
of  the  veins  is  abovit  twice  or  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  arteries,  and  that  the  velocity  of  the  blood's  motion  is,  there- - 
fore,  about  twice  or  three  times  as  gi-eat  in  the  arteries  as  in 
the  veins,  8  inches  (about  200  mm.)  a  second.  The  rate  at 
which  the  blood  moves  in  the  veins  gradually  increases  the  nearer 
it  approaches  the  heart,  for  the  sectional  area  of  the  venous 
trunks,  compared  with  that  of  the  branches  opening  into 
them,  becomes  gradually  less  as  the  tmnks  advance  towards  the 
heart. 

Velocity  of  the  Circulation  as  a  whole.— It  woiild  appear 
that  a  portion  of  blood  can  traverse  the  entire  course  of  the  circu- 
lation, in  the  horse,  in  half  a  minute.  Of  coiu-se  it  would  require 
lonoer  to  traverse  the  vessels  of  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
extremities  than  to  go  through  those  of  the  neck  :  but  takmg  an 
average  length  of  vessels  to  be  traversed,  and  assumnig,  as  we  may, 
that  the  movement  of  blood  in  the  human  subject  is  not  slower 
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than  in  the  horse,  it  may  be  concluded  that  half  a  minute  repre- 
sents the  average  rate. 

Satisfactory  data  for  these  estimates  arc  aftbrded  by  tlie  results 
of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  rapidity  with  which  poisons  in- 
troduced into  the  blood  are  transmitted  from  one  part  of  the 
vascular  system  to  another.  The  time  required  for  tlie  passage 
of  a  solution  of  potassium  feiTOcyanide,  mixed  with  the  blood, 
from  one  jugular  vein  (through  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the 
pulmonary  vessels,  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the 
general  circulation)  to  the  jugular  vein  of  the  opposite  side, 
varies  from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds.  The  same  substance  was 
transmitted  fi-om  the  jugular  vein  to  the  great  sapheua  in  twenty 
seconds ;  from  the  jugailar  vein  to  the  masseteric  artery,  in 
between  fifteen  and  thii-ty  seconds ;  to  the  facial  artery,  iu  one 
experiment,  in  between  ten  and  fifteen  seconds  ;  iu  another  ex- 
periment iu  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  seconds ;  in  its  transit 
from  the  jugular  vein  to  the  metatarsal  artery,  it  occupied  between 
twenty  and  thirty  seconds,  and  in  one  instance  more  than  forty 
seconds.  The  result  was  nearly  the  same  whatever  was  the  rate 
of  the  heart's  action. 

In  all  these  experiments,  it  is  assumed  that  the  siibstance 
injected  moves  with  the  blood,  and  at  the  same  rate,  and 
does  not  move  fi'om  one  part  of  the  organs  of  circulation  to 
another  by  diffusing  itself  through  the  blood  or  tissues  more 
quickly  than  the  blood  moves.  The  assumption  is  sufficiently 
probable,  to  be  considered  nearly  certain,  that  the  times  above 
mentioned,  as  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the  injected  substances, 
are  those  in  which  the  portion  of  blood,  into  which  each  was 
injected,  was  carried  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  vascular 
system; 

Another  mode  of  estimating  the  general  velocity  of  the  circu- 
lating blood,  is  by  calculating  it  from  the  quantity  of  blood 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  body,  and  from  the  quantity 
which  can  pass  through  the  heart  in  each  of  its  actions.  But 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  this  method  are  less  satisfactory. 
For  the  estimates  both  of  the  total  quantity  of  blood,  and  of  the 
capacity  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  haN'e  as  yet  only  approxi- 
mated to  the  truth.  Still  the  most  careful  of  the  estimates  thus 
made  accord  very  nearly  with  those  already  meiitioned ;  and  it 
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may  be  assiimed  that  the  blood  may  all  pass  through  the  heart  in 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  seconds. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Circulation  in  Different  Parts.— 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarities  attending  tlie  circulation  of 
blood  through  difterent  organs  are  observed  in  the  cases  of  the 
hrain,  the  erectile  organs,  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  kidney. 

I.  In  the  Brain. — For  the  due  performance  of  its  functions, 
the  brain  requires  a  large  supply  of  blood.    This  object  is  eff'ected 
through  the  number  and  size  of  its  arteries,  the  two  internal 
carotids,  and  the  two  vertebrals.    It  is  further  necessary  that  the 
force  with  which  this  blood  is  sent  to  the  brain  should  be  less,  or 
at  least  should  be  subject  to  less  variation  from  external  circum- 
stances than  it  is  in  other  parts,  and  so  the  large  arteries  are  very 
tortuous  and  anastomose  freely  in  the  circle  of  Willis,  which  thus 
insures  that  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  imiform,  though 
it  may  by  an  accident  be  diminished,  or  in  some  way  changed, 
through  one  or  more  of  the  principal  arteries.    The  transit  of  the 
large  arteries  through  bone,  especially  the  carotid  canal  of  the 
temporal  bone,  may  prevent  any  undue  distension ;  and  miiformity 
of  supply  is  further  insured  by  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  in 
the  pia  mater,  in  which,  previous  to  their  distribution  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  the  large  arteries  break  np  and  divide  into 
innumerable  mimite  branches  ending  in  capillaries,  which,  after 
frequent  commimications  with  oue  another,  enter  the  brain,  and 
carry  into  nearly  every  part  of  it  uniform  and  equable  streams  of 
blood.    The  arteries  are  also  enveloped  in  a  special  lymphatic 
sheath.    The  arrangement  of  the  veins  within  the  cranium  is  also 
peculiar.    The  large  venous  trunks  or  sinuses  are  formed  so  as  to 
be  scarcely  capable  of  change  of  size  ;  and  composed,  as  they  are,  of 
the  tough  tissue  of  the  dura  mater,  and,  in  some  instances,  bounded 
on  one  side  by  the  bony  cranium,  they  are  not  compressible  by 
any  force  which  the  fulness  of  the  arteries  might  exercise  thi-ough 
the  substance  of  the  brain ;  nor  do  they  admit  of  distension  when 
the  flow  of  venous  blood  from  the  brain  is  obstnicted. 

The  general  uniformity  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  bram, 
which  IS  thus  secured,  is  well  adapted,  not  only  to  its  functions, 
but  also  to  its  condition  as  a  mass  of  nearly  incompressible  sub- 
stance placed  in  a  cavity  with  unyielding  walls.  These  conditions 
of  the  brain  and  skull  have  appeared,  indeed,  to  some,  enough  to 
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justify  the  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  must 
be  at  all  times  the  same.  It  was  found  that  in  animals  bled  to 
death,  without  any  apertixre  being  miide  in  the  cranium,  the  brain 
became  pale  and  antemic  like-  other  parts.  And  in  death  from 
strangling  or  drowning,  congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  ;  while 
in  death  by  pinssic  acid,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium  was  determined  by  the  position  in  which  the  animal 
was  placed  after  death,  the  cerebral  vessels  being  congested  when 
the  animal  was  suspended  with  its  head  downwards,  and  com- 
paratively empty  when  the  animal  was  kept  suspended  by  the 
ears.  That,  it  was  concluded,  although  the  total  volume  of  the 
contents  of  the  cranium  is  probably  nearly  always  the  same,  yet 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  it  is  liable  to  variation,  its  increase  or 
diminution  being  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  diminution  or 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which,  by 
readily  admitting  of  being  removed  from  one  part  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  to  another,  and  of  being  rapidly  absorbed,  and  as 
readily  effused,  would  serve  as  a  kind  of  supplemental  fluid  to  the 
other  contents  of  the  cranium,  to  keep  it  uniformly  filled  in  case 
of  variations  in  their  quantity  (Burrows).  And  there  can  be  no 
doiibt  that,  although  the  arrangements  of  the  blood-vessels,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  ensure  to  the  brain  an  amount  of 
blood  which  is  tolerably  uniform,  yet,  inasmuch  as  with  every 
beat  of  the  heart  and  every  act  of  respiration,  and  under  many 
other  circumstances,  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium  is  constantly  varying,  it  is  plain  that,  were  there  not  pro- 
vision made-  for  the  possible  displacement  of  some  of  the  contents 
of  the  unyielding  bony  case  in  which  the  brain  is  contained,  there 
would  be  often  alternations  of  excessive  pressure  with  insufficient 
supply  of  blood.  Hence  we  may  consider  that  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  in  the  interior  of  the  skull  not  only  subserves  the  mechanical 
functions  of  fat  in  other  parts  as  a  packing  material,  but  by  the 
readiness  with  which  it  can  be  displaced  into  the  spinal  canal, 
provides  the  means  whereby  undue  pressure  and  insufficient  supply 
of  blood  are  equally  prevented. 

Chemical  CompoxiHon  of  Cerchro-qjinnl  Fluid.— Vhc  cercbro-spiual  fluid 
IS  transparent,  colourless,  not  viscid,  witli  a  saline  taste  and  alkaline  reaction, 
and  is  not  affected  by  heat  or  acids.  It  contains  981—984  parts  water' 
soduim  chloride,  traces  of  potassium  chloride,  of  sulphates,  carbonates; 
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alkaUne  and  earthy  phosphates,  minute  traces  of  urea,  sugar,  sodium  lactate, 
fatty  matter,  cholesterin,  and  albumen  (Flint). 

2   In  Erectile  Structures.— The  instances  of  greatest  variation 
in  the  quantity  of  blood  contained,  at  different  times,  in  the  same 
organs,  are  found  in  certain  structures  which,  under  ordmary  cir- 
cumstances, are  soft  and  flaccid,  but,  at  certain  times,  receive  an 
unusually  large  quantity  of  blood,  become  distended  and  s^volleu 
by  it  and  pass  into  the  state  which  has  been  termed  ereM. 
Such' structures  are  the  corpora  cavernosa  ^nd  corpus  spongwsnvi, 
of  the  penis  in  the  male,  and  the  cHtoris  in  the  female  ;  and,  .to  a 
less  degree,  the  nipple  of  the  mammary  gland  in  both  sexes. 
The  corpus  cavemosum  penis,  which  is  the  best  example  of  an 
erectile  structure,  has  an  external  fibrous  membrane  or  sheath; 
and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  latter  are  prolonged  numerous 
fine  lamellae  which  divide  its  cavity  into  small  compartments 
looking  like   cells  when   they  are  inflated.    Withm  these  is 
situated  the  plexus  of  veins  upon  which  the  pecuhar  erectile 
property  of  the  organ  mainly  depends.    It  consists  of  short  veins 
which  very  closely  interlace  and  anastomose  with  each  other  m  all 
directions,  and  admit  of  great  variation  of  size,  collapsing  m  the 
pass  ve  state  of  the  organ,  but,  for  erection,  capable  of  an  amomrt 
of  dilatation  which  exceeds  beyond  comparison  that  of  the  artene 
and  veins  which  convey  the  blood  to  and  from  them  The 
Long  fibrous  tissue  lying  in  the  intervals  of  the  venous  plexuse 
and  the  external  fibrous  membrane  or  sheath  wittr  which  :t  i. 
connected,  limit  the  distension  of  the  vessels,  and   dunng  the 
tTe  of  e  ection,  give  to  the  penis  its  condition  of  tension  and 
firmness.     The  same  general  condition  of  vessels  exists  m  the 
ooZs  sponc^iosum  urethra.,  but  a.-ound  the  urethra  the  fibrou 
ssle  i    m^ch  weaker  than  around  the  body  of  the  perns,  ana 
a^o^d  the-  glans  there  is  none.    The  venous  blood  is  returned 
froTthe  plexuses  by  comparatively  small  veins  ;  those  fr-om  h 
.lans  and  the  fore  part  of  the  urethra  empty  themselves  urto  tl  e 
SXeins  of  the  penis;  those  from  the  ^^^^^J^ 

S  "^Ls  of  the  .ins  about  the^ pros^ 
these  veins  one  condition  is  the  same;  namely,  that  they 
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liable  to  the  pressure  of  muscles  wlieu  they  leave  the  penis.  The 
muscles  chiefly  coiicenied  iu  this  action  are  the  erector  penis  and 
accelerator  urinse.  Erection  results  from  the  distension  of  the 
venous  plexuses  with  blood.  The  principal  exciting  cause  in  the 
erection  of  tlie  penis  is  nervovis  irritation,  originating  in  the  part 
itself,  or  derived  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  nervous 
influence  is  communicated  to  the  penis  by  the  pudic  nerves,  whicli 
ramify  in  its  vascular  tissue :  and  after  their  division  in  the  horse, 
the  penis  is  no  longer  capable  of  erection. 

This  influx  of  the  blood  is  the  first  condition  necessary  for 
erection,  and  tln-ough  it  alone  much  enlargement  and  turgescence 
of  tlie  penis  may  ensue.  But  the  erection  is  probably  not  com- 
plete, nor  maintained  for  any  time  except  when,  together  with 
this  influx,  the  muscles  already  mentioned  contract,  and  by  com- 
pressing the  veins,  stop  the  efflux  of  blood,  or  prevent  it  from 
being  as  great  as  the  influx. 

It  appears  to  be  only  the  most  perfect  kind  of  erection  that 
needs  the  help  of  muscles  to  compress  the  veins ;  and  none  such 
can  materially  assist  the  erection  of  the  nipples,  or  that  amount 
of  turgescence,  just  Mling  short  of  erection,  of  which  the  spleen 
and  many  other  pai-ts  are  capable.  For  such  turgescence  nothing 
more  seems  necessary  than  a  large  plexiform  ari-angement  of  the 
venis,  and  such  arteries  as  may  admit,  upon  occasion,  augmented 
quantities  of  blood. 

(3>  4,  5)-  ^^i-e  circulation  in  the  Lungs,  Liver,  and  Kidneys  will 
be  described  under  those  heads. 

Agents  concerned  in  tlie  circulation. — Before  quitting 
this  subject  it  will  be  as  well  to  bring  together  in  a  tabular  form 
tl\e  various  agencies  concerned  in  maintaining  the  circulation. 

T.  The  Systole  and  Diastole  of  the  Heart,  the  former  pumping 
nito  the  aorta  and  so  into  the  arterial  system  a  certain  amount  of 
blood,  and  the  latter  to  some  extent  sucking  in  the  blood  from  the 
veins. 

2.  The  elastic  and  muscular  coats  of  the  arteries,  which  serve  to 
keep  up  an  equable  and  continuous  stream. 

3.  The  so-called  vital  capillary  force. 

4-  The  pressure  of  the  muscles  on  veins  ivith  valves,  and  tlie 
sliglit  rhythmic  contraction  of  the  veins. 

5.  Aspiration  of  the  thorax  during  inspiration,  by  means  of  whicli 
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the  blood  is  drawn  from  the  large  veins  into  the  thorax  (to  be 
treated  of  in  next  Chapter). 

Discovery  of  the  Circulation. 

Up  to  nearly  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  blood  passed  from  one  ventricle  to  the  other  through  foramina  m 
the  "  septum  ventriculorum."  These  foramina  are  of  course  purely  ^^g-'^ry ' 
but  no  one  ventured  to  dispute  their  existence  ^illServetus  bo  dly  s  tate^^ 
that  he  could  not  succeed  in  finding  them.  He  further  asserted  that  the 
blood  passed  from  the  Eight  to  the  Left  side  of  the  hear  by  way  the 
lungs,  and  also  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  thus  "revivihed  re- 
marking that  the  Pulmonary  Artery  is  too  large  to  serve  merely  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  lungs  (a  theory  then  generally  accepted). 

Realdus,  Columbo,  and  C^salpinus  added  several  important  observations. 
The  latter  showed  that  the  blood  is  sUghtly  cooled  by  passing  t^ugh  the 
lungs,  also  that  the  veins  swell  up  on  the  distal  side  of  a  ligature  Ihe 
eSence  of  valves  in  the  veins  had  previously  been  discovered  by  Fabricius 
of  Aqiiapendcnte,  the  teacher  of  Harvey.  .  , 

The  honour  of  first  demonstrating  the  general  course  of  the  circulation 
belongs  by  right  to  Harvey,  who  made  his  grand  discovery  about  1618.  He 
was  the  first  to  establish  the  muscular  st^cture  of  the  heart,  w  nch  had 
been  denied  by  many  of  his  predecessors  ;  and  by  careful  study  of  its  action 
oth  n  the  body  ani  when  excised,  ascertained  the  order  of  contraction  of 
,  ts  ea^t  es.    He  did  not  content  himself  with  inferences  from  the  anatomy 
:,f  tiriwts,  but  employed  the  experimental  method  of  i^^ec  -.  and  made 
an  extensive  and  accurate  series  of  observations  on  the  circula  ion  m  cold- 
Wooded  animals.    He  forced  water  through  the  Pidmonaiy  Arteiy  till  it 
t  illed  out  through  the  Left  Ventricle,  the  tip  of  which  had  been  cut  oi^^. 
inother  of  his  experiments  was  to  fill  the  Eight  side  of  the  heart  with  water 
Se  the  Pulmonary  Artery  and  the  Vena.  Cava,  and  then  squeeze  the  Eigh 
ventricle    not  a  di-op  could  be  forced  through  into  the  Left  ventricle,  and 
Ihu  he  conclusively  disproved  the  existence  of  foramina  m  the  septum 
fentiiculorum.    "  I  have'sufiiciently  proved,"  says  he,  "  that  by  he  beating 
5  the  heart  the  blood  passes  from  the  veins  into  the  arteries  through  the 
ventricles,  and  is  distributed  over  the  whole  body.'  „  t.-  i,. 

"  In  the  warmer  animals,  such  as  man,  the  blood  passes  from  the  Eight 
Ventricle  of  the  Heart  through  the  Pulmonary  Artery  into  he  Lungs,  and 
thence  through  the  Pulmonary  Veins  into  the  Left  Auncle,  thence  into  the 
Left  Ventricle." 

Proofs  of  the  Circulation  of  tHe  Blood.-The  following  ai-e 
the  main  arguments  by  which  Harvey  established  the  fact  of  the 

circulation  : —  ,11,^.111 
r.  The  heart  in  half  an  hour  propels  more  blood  than  the  whole 

mass  of  blood  in  the  body.    .  ^ 
2   The  great  force  and  jetting  jnanner  with  which  the  blood 
spurts  from  an  opened  artery,  such  as  the  carotid,  with  every  .beat 
of  the  heart. 
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3.  If  true,  the  normal  course  of  the  circulation  cx2)lains  why 
after  death  the  arteries  are  commonly  found  empty  and  the 
veins  full. 

4.  If  the  large  veins  near  the  heart  were  tied  in  a  fish  or  snake, 
the  heart  became  pale,  flaccid,  and  bloodless  ;  on  removing  the 
ligature,  the  blood  again  flowed  into  the  heart.  If  the  artery  were 
tied,  the  heart  became  distended  ;  the  distension  lasting  until  the 
ligature  was  removed. 

5.  The  evidence  to  be  derived  from  a  ligature  round  a  limb.  If 
it  be  drawn  veiy  tight,  no  blood  can  enter  the  limb,  and  it  be- 
comes pale  and  cold.  If  the  ligature  be  somewhat  relaxed,  blood 
can  enter  biit  cannot  leave  the  limb  ;  hence  it  becomes  swollen 
and  congested.  If  the  ligature  be  removed,  the  limb  soon  regains 
its  natural  appearance. 

6.  The  existence  of  valves  in  the  veins  which  only  permit  the 
blood  to  flow  towards  the  heart. 

7.  The  general  constitutional  disturbance  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  a  poison  at  a  single  point,  e.  g.,  snake  poison. 

To  these  may  now  be  added  many  further  proofs  which  have 
accumulated  since  the  time  of  Harvey,  e.  g. : — 

8.  A¥ounds  of  arteries  and  veins.  In  the  former  case  hsemo- 
rrhage  may  be  almost  stopped  by  pressm-e  between  the  heart  and 
the  wound,  in  the  latter  by  pressure  beyond  the  seat  of  injury. 

9.  The  direct  observation  of  the  passage  of  blood  corpuscles 
from  small  arteries  through  capillaries  into  veins  in  all  transparent 
vascular  parts,  as  the  mesentery,  tongue  or  web  of  the  frog,  the 
tail  or  gills  of  a  tadpole,  &c. 

10.  The  results  of  injecting  certain  substances  into  the  blood. 
Further,  it  is  obvious  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  a 

hollow  muscular  organ  (the  heart)  with  valves  so  arranged  as  to 
penuit  the  blood  to  pass  only  in  one  direction,  of  itself  suggests 
the  course  of  the  circulation.  The  only  part  of  the  circulation 
which  Harvey  could  not  follow  is  that  through  the  capillaries,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  had  no  lenses  sufficiently  powerful  to 
enable  him  to  see  it.  Malpighi  (1661)  and  Leeuwenhoek  (1668) 
demonstrated  it  in  the  tail  of  the  tadpole  and  lung  of  the  frog. 
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The  maintenance  of  animal  life  necessitates  the  contmual 
absorption  of  oxygen  and  excretion  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  blood 
being,  in  all  animals  which  possess  a  well  developed  blood-vascular 
system,  the  medium  by  which  these  gases  are  carried.  By  the 
blood  oxygen  is  absorbed  from  without  and  conveyed  to  all  partK 
of  the  organism ;  and,  by  the  blood,  carbonic  acid,  which  comes 
from  within,  is  carried  to  those  parts  by  which  it  may  escape 
from  the  body.  The  two  processes,— absorption  of  oxygen  and 
excretion  of  carbonic  acid,— are  complementary,  and  their  sum  iK- 
termed  the  process  of  Respiration. 

In  all  Vertebrata,  and  in  a  large  number  of  Invertebrata,  certam 
parts,  either  lungs  or  gills,  are  specially  constructed  for  bringmg 
the  blood  into  proximity  with  the  aerating  medium  (atmosphenc 
air,  or  water  containing  air  in  solution).  In  some  of  the  lower 
Vertebrata  (frogs  and  other  naked  Amphibia)  the  skin  is  important 
as  a  respiratory  organ,  and  is  capable  of  supplementing  to  some 
extent  the  functions  of  the  i:>roper  breathing  apparatus;  but  m  all 
the  higher  animals,  including  man,  the  respiratory  capacity  of  the 
skin  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  may  be  practically  disregarded. 

Essentially,  a  lung  or  gill  is  constructed  of  a  fine  transparent 
membrane,  one  sm-face  of  which  is  exposed  to  the  air  or-  wateiv 
as  the  case  may  be,  while,  on  the  other,  is  a  network  of  blood- 
vessels-the  only  separation  between  the  blood  and  aerating 
medium  being  the  thin  wall  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  fine 
membrane  on  one  side  of  which  vessels  are  distributed  The 
difference  between  the  simplest  and  the  most  complicated  re- 
spiratory membrane  is  one  of  degree  only. 

The  various  complexity  of  the  respiratory  membrane,  and  the 
kind  of  aerating  medium,  are  not,  however,  the  only  condition, 
^hich  cause  a  difference  in  the  respiratory  capacity  of  dif^ei 
Tnimals.    The  number  and  size  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  the 
m  chlnism  of  the  breathing  apparatus,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
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;i  pulmonary  heart,  physiologically  distinct  from  tlic  systemic,  arc, 
all  of  them,  conditions  scarcely  second  in  importance. 

In  the  heart  of  man  and  all  other  Mammalia,  the  r'niM  side  from  which 
the  blood  is  propelled  into  and  through  the  lungs  may  be  termed  the  "  pul- 
monary "  heart ;  while  the  left  side  is  "  systemic  "  in  function.  In  many  of 
the  lower  animals,  however,  no  such  distinction  can  be  drawn.  Thus,  in 
Fish  the  heart  propels  the  blood  to  the  respiratory  organs  (gills)  ;  but  there 
is  no  contractile  sac  corresponding  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  to  propel  the 
blood  directly  into  the  systemic  vessels. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  lungs  are  only  the 
medium  for  the  exchange,  on  the  jjart  of  the  blood,  of  carbonic 
acid  for  oxygen.  They  are  not  the  seat,  iu  any  special  manner,  of 
those  combustion-processes  of  which  the  production  of  carbonic 
acid  is  the  final  result.  These  occiir  in  all  parts  of  the  body — • 
more  in  one  part,  less  in  another  :  chiefly  iu  the  substance  of  the 
tissues,  but  in  part  in  the  capillary  blood-vessels  contained  in 
them. 

The  Bespiratory  Passages  and  Tissues. 

The  object  of  respiration  is  the  interchange  of  gases  in  the 
luugs  ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  atmospheric  air 
shall  pass  into  them  and  be  expelled  from  them.  The  lungs  are 
contained  in  the  chest  or  thorax,  which  is  a  closed  cavity  having  no 
commimication  with  the  outside,  except  by  means  of  the  respira- 
tory passages.  The  air  enters  these  passages  through  the  nostrils 
or  through  the  mouth,  thence  it  passes  through  the  larynx  into 
the  trachea  or  windpipe,  which  about  the  middle  of  the  chest 
divides  into  two  tubes,  bronchi,  one  to  each  (right  and  left) 
lung.  -  , 

The  Larynx  is  the  upper  part  of  the  passage  which  leads 
exclusively  to  the  lung  ;  it  is  formed  by  the  thyroid,  cricoid,  and 
arytenoid  cartilages  (fig.  145),  aud  contains  the  vocal  cords,  by  the 
vibration  of  which  the  voice  is  chiefly  produced.  These  vocal 
cords  are  ligamentous  bands  attached  to  certain  cartilages  capable 
of  movement  by  muscles.  By  their  approximation  the  cords  can 
entirely  close  the  entrance  into  the  larynx ;  but  under  the  ordi- 
nary conditions,  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  is  formed  by  a 
more  or  less  triangular  chink  between  them,  called  the  rima 
(jlottulis.  Projecting  at  an  acute  angle  between  the  base  of  the 
tfjnguc  and  the  larynx  to  which  it  is  attached,  is  a  leaf-shaped 
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cartilage,  with  its  larger  extremity  free,  called  the  epkiUitu 
(fig.  145,  e).  The  whole  of  the  larynx  is  lined  by  mucous  mem- 
brane, which,  however,  is  extremely  thin  over  the  cords.    At  its 


Fig.  144- 

lower  extremity  the  larynx  joins  the  trachea.*  With  the  exception 
of  the  epiglottis  and  the  so-called  cornicnla  laryngis,  the  cartilages  I 
of  the  larynx  are  of  the  hyaline  variety. 

Structure  of  Epiglottis. -The  supporting  cartilage  is  com- 
posed of  yellow  elastic  cartilage,  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  sheath  (peri- 
chondrium), and  covered  on  both  sides  with  mucous  membrane. 


*  A  detailed  account  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  Larynx  will  be 
found  in  Chapter  XVI. 
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The  anterior  surface,  wliicli  looks  towiirds  tlic  base  of  the  tongue, 
is  covered  -with  mucoiis  membrane,  the  basis  of  which  is  fibrous 
tissue,    elevated  towards 
both  surfaces  in  the  form 
of  rudimentary  papilla3,  and 
covered  with  several  layers 
of    sqnamoiis  epithelium. 
In     it    ramifj^  capillary 
blood  -  vessels,   and  in  its 
meshes  are  a  large  number 
of     lymphatic  channels. 
Under  the   mucous  mem- 
brane, in   the   less  dense 
tibrous  tissue  of  which  it  is 
composed,  are  a  number  of 
tubular  glands.     The  jjos- 
terior  or  laryngeal  siirface 
of  the  epiglottis  is  covered 
by  a   mucous  membrane, 
similar  in  stracture  to  that 
on  the  other  surface,  but 
that  the  epithelial  coat  is 
thinner,    the    number  of 
strata  of  cells  being  less, 
nnd  the  papillte  few  and 
less  distinct.    The  fibrous 
tissue  which  constitutes  the 
mucous    membrane   is  in 
great  pait  of  the  adenoid 
variety,  and  this  is  here 
:uk1   there   collected  into 
<listinct  masses  or  follicles. 
The  glands  of  the  posterior 
.surface    are    smaller  but 
more  numerous  than  those 
on  the  other  surface.  In 
many   places    the  glands 
which  are  situated  nearest  to  the  perichondrium  are  directly 
continuous  through  apertures  in  the  cartilage  with  those  on  the 


Fig.  145. — Oiil/liic  sliuwiii//  the  rmirral  form  nf  11, e 
Inri/nx,  trnchrn ,  and  hrondii^  nsaepn  f romhefnre. 
h,  the  gi-eat  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  e,  epi- 
glottis ;  /,  superior,  and  I',  inferior  corau  of 
the  thjToid  cartilage ;  c,  middle  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage ;  tr,  the  trachea,  showing  sixteen 
cartilaginous  rings ;  h,  the  right,  and  V,  the 
left  bronchus.    (Allen  Thomson.)    x  i. 
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other  side,  and  often  the  diicts  of  the  glandn  from  one  side  of  the 
cartilage  pass  through  and  open  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the 

other  side.  Taste  (ioUets_\ 
have  been  found  in  the 
epithehum  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  epiglottis, 
and  in  several  other 
situations  in  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane. 

The  Trachea  and 
Bronchial   Tubes. — The 
trachea   or  wind-pipe  ex- 
tends fi'om  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage, which  is  on  a  level 
with  the  fifth  cervical  ver- 
tebra, to  a  point  opposite 
the  third  dorsal  vertebra, 
where  it  divides  into  the 
two  bronchi,  one  for  each 
lung  (fig.  146).     It  mea- 
sures, on  an  average,  four 
or  four-and-a-half  inches  in 
length,    and   from  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

Structure. — The  trachea 
is  essentially  a  tube  of 
fibro  -  elastic  membrane, 
within  the  layers  of  which 
are  enclosed   a  series  of 


Fig.  ^e.-OulUne  sUoiomy  the  gcKral  /mm  0/  the 
Inrmx  trachea,  and  bronchi  as  seen  from  hehmd. 
/r^^^tToiTiu  of  the  hyoid  bone;  «,  siaperior, 

laa-a-  e  the  epiglottis;  a.,  points  to  the  hack  ot 
S'  t^e  arytenoid  <^-»u:^^^a^f^^. 
mounted  by  the  coniicula ;  c,  " 
on  the  back  of  the  cricoid  cartilage ,  the 
nosteriormemhranous  part  of  theti-achea  b  b  , 
right"nd^eft  bronchi.    (AUen  Thomson.)  i- 


cartilaginous  rings,  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  in  num- 
ber. These  rings  extend 
only  around  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  trachea  (about 
two-thirds  of  its  circumfer- 


ence),  and  are  deficient  behind;  the  interval  between  then-  pos  e- 
rior  extremities  being  bridged  over  by  a  continuation  of  the 
fibrous  membrane  in  which  they  are  enclosed  (fig.  i45)-  ^'^^ 
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CiU'tilagcs  of  the  trachea  aucl  brouchial  tubes  are  of  the  hyaUne 
variety. 

Immediately  withiu  this  tube,  at  the  back,  is  a  layer  of  iinstriped 
muscular  fibres,  which  extends,  transversely,  between  the  ends  of 
the  cartilaginous  rings  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  opposite 
the  intervals  between  them,  also  ;  their  evident  functifin  being  to. 


•  '47-— Sffiio'i  0/  iTttchea.  a,  columnar  ciliated  epitheUum  ;  h  and  c,  proper  sti-ucture  oi 
ine  mucous  membrane,  containing  elastic  fibres  cut  across  transversely ;  d,  submucous 
nssue  contaimng  mucous  glands,  e,  separated  from  the  hyaline  cartilaa-e,  </,  by  a, 
Une  fibrous  tissue,  /;     external mvestment  of  fine  fibrous  tissue.  (S.  K.  Alcock.) 

diminish,  when  required,  the  calibre  of  the  trachea  by  approxi- 
mating the  ends  of  the  cai-tilages.  Outside  these  are  a  few  longi- 
tudinal bundles  of  muscular  tissue,  wliich,  like  the  preceding,  arc 
attached  both  to  the  fibrous  and  cartilaginous  framework. 

The  mucous  membrane  consists  of  adenoid  tissue,  separated 
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from  the  stratified  cohimiiar  epithelium  which  lines  it  by  a  homo- 
,.eneous  basement  membrane.    This  is  penetrated  here  and  there 
by  channels  which  connect  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  mucosa  with 
the  intercellular  substance  of  the  epithelium.    The  stratified 
columnar  epithelium  is  formed  of  several  layers  of  cells  (fig.  147). 
of  which  the  most  superficial  layer  is  ciliated,  and  is  often  branched 
downwards  to  join  connective-tissue  corpuscles  ;  while  between 
these  branched  cells  are  smaller  elongated  cells  prolonged  up 
towards  the  surface  and  down  to  the  basement  membrane.  Be- 
neath these  are  one  or  more  layers  of  more  irregularly  shape.l 
cells     In  the  deeper  part  of  the  mucosa  are  many  elastic  fibres 
between  which  lie  connective-tissue  corpiiscles  and  capillary  blood- 

vessels.  .        i  •  +1 

Numerous  mucous  glands  are  situate  on  the  exterior  and  in  the 
.substance  of  the  fibrous  framework  of  the  trachea ;  their  ducts 
perforating  the  various  stxaictures  which  foi-m  the  wall  of  the 
trachea,  and  opening  through  the  mucous  membrane  into  the 

"'The'  two  bronchi  into  which  the  trachea  divides,  of  which  the 
rio-ht  is  shorter,  broader,  and  more  horizontal  than  the  left 
/fi°  145),  resemble  the  trachea  exactly  in  structure,  and  m  the 
Irrangc^nent'of  their  cartilaginous  rings.  On  entering  he  sub- 
Inc:  of  the  lungs,  however,  the  rings,  although  they  still  form 
only  larger  or  smaller  segments  of  a  circle,  are  no  longer  confined 
to  the  front  and  sides  of  the  tubes,  but  are  distributed  impartially 
to  all  parts  of  their  circumference.  ,  ,     „  ,f  +hp 

The  bronchi  divide  and  sub-divide,  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs   into  a  number  of  smaller  and  smaller  branches  which 
pTnetU  into  every  part  of  the  organ,  until  at  ength  they  end  ^ 
in  the  smaller  sub-divisions  of  the  lungs,  called  lohules 

Ik  the  larger  branches  still  have  walls  formed  of  tough^^- 
Wn  containing  portions  of  cartilaginous  rings,  by  which  they 
le  heropen,fnd'unstriped  muscular  fibres,  as  weU  as  longi- 
Win!  bundl  B  of  elastic  tissue.  They  are  lined  by  mucous  mem- 
r  r  the  surface  of  which,  like  that  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  is 
'::::l:^:fl^  epitheUum  (fig.  uS)  TI.  mucous  mem- 
•     u„r.rlnnt1v  urovided  with  mucous  glands. 

thilr,  the  c»taaginous  ri„g,  become  se.recr  and  more  .rregular, 
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xintil,  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes,  they  arc  represented  only  by 
luimitc  and  scattered  cartilaginous  flalces.  And  when  the  bronchi,  by 
successive  branches  are  reduced  to  about  -^jj  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
tliey  lose  their  cartilaginous  element  altogether,  and  their  walls 
are  formed  only  of  a  tough  fibrous  elastic  membrane,  with  circular 
muscular  fibres  ;  they  are  still  lined,  however,  by  a  thin  mucousi 


Fig.  i4S.—Transvfrse  aeetwn  of  n  hroiicltii.i,  about  \  inch  in  diameter  e  Enithelium 
(ciliated) ;  immediately  beneath  it  is  the  mucous  membrane  or  internal  fibrous  laver 
of  varying  thickness ;  m,  muscular  layer ;  s,  m,  submucous  tissue  •  /'  fibrous  tisKiip  - 
S  hup!^')"''  ^"^"^"^^  within  the  layera  of  fibrous  tissue ;  o,  mucous'  gland.    (F.  eI 

membrane,  with  ciliated  epithelium,  the  length  of  the  cells 
bearing  the  cilia  having  become  so  far  diminished,  that  the  cells 
are  now  almost  cubical.  In  the  smaller  bronchi  the  circular  mus- 
cular fibres  are  more  abundant  than  in  the  trachea  and  larger 
bronchi,  and  form  a  distinct  circular  coat. 

The  Lungs  and  Pleura.— The  Lungs  occupy  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  thorax.  They  are  of  a  spongy  elastic  texture,  and  on 
section  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  if  they  were  in  great  part  solid 
organs,  except  here  and  there,  at  certain  points,  where  branches 
of  the  bronchi  or  air-tubes  may  have  been  cut  across,  and  show, 
on  the  surface  of  the  section,  their  tubular  structure.  In  fact, 
however,  the  lungs  are  hollow  organs,  each  of  which  communicate! 
by  a  separate  orifice  with  a  common  air-tube,  tlie  trachea. 

The  Pleura.— Ea.Qh.  lung  is  enveloped  by  a  serous  membrane— the 
pleura,  one  laj-or  of  which  adheres  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  lung, 
and  ]jrovides  it  with  its  smooth  and  slippeiy  covering,  while  tlio 
other  adheres  to  the  inner  surfiice  of  the  chest-wall.  The' continuity 
of  the  two  layers,  wliich  form  a  closed  sac,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
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serous  membranes,  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  fig.  i49- 
The  appearairce  of  a  space,  however,  between  the  pleiira  whicli 
covers  the  lung  {vuceral  layer),  and  that  which  lines  the  mner  sur- 
face of  the  chest  (parteiaZ  layer),  is  inserted  in  the  drawmg  only 
for  the  sake  of  distinctness.  These  layers  are,  in  health,  every- 
where in  contact,  one  with  the  other;  and  between  them  is  only 
just  so  much  fluid  as  will  ensure  the  lungs  gliding  easily,  m  their 


Pig,  i^g.-TTOMOTm  secfion  (after  Gray). 

expansion  and  contraction,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  parietal 
ayer-hich  lines  the  chest-wall.    While  considering  the  subject 
of'  0  mal  respiration,  we  may  discard  altogether  the  -tion  of  1. 
existence  of  any  space  or  cavity  between  the  lungs  and  the  wall  of 

^''iftowever,  an  opening  be  made  so  as  to  permit  ah-  or  fluid  to 
ente;  thipleural  sac,  the  lung,  in  virtue  of  its  ela^tici  y.  recoils 
and  a  considerable  space  is  left  between  the  lung  and  the  chest- 
Wl  In  other  words,  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  lungs  would 
Tause  them  at  all  times  to  contract  away  from  the  ribs,  were  it  not 
ba  the  contraction  is  resisted  by  atmospheric  pressure  which 
lei  oiJy  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  air-tubes  and  air-ceUs.  On 
Se  admission  of  air  into  the  pleural  sac,  atmospheric  pressuve 
Ws  ahke  on  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  lung,  and  their 

,r  U  ir  or  dei^^^^ 
former  or  pleura  proper  consists  oi  uunav. 
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fibre«,  covered  by  endothelium,  the  cells  of  which  arc  large,  flat,  liya- 
line,  and  transparent  when  the  lung  is  expanded,  but  become  smaller, 
thicker,  and  granular  when  the  lung  collapses.  In  the  pleura  is 
a  lymph-canalicular  system;  and  connective  tissue  corpuscles 
are  found  in  the  fibres  and  tissue  which  forms  its  groundwork. 
The  inner,  looser,  or  subpleural  tissue  contains  lamellte  of  fibrous 
connective  tissue  and  connective  tissue  corpuscles  between  them. 
Numerous  lymphatics  are  to  be  met  with,  which  form  a  dense 
plexus  of  vessels,  many  of  which  contain  valves.  They  are  simple 
endothelial  tubes,  and  take  origin  in  the  lymph-canalicular  system 
of  the  pleura  proper.  Scattered  bundles  of  unstriped  muscular 
fibre  occiu-  in  the  pulmonary  .pleiu'a.  They  are  especially  strongly 
developed  on  those  parts  (anterior  and  internal  smfaces  of  lungs) 
which  move  most  freely  in  respiration  :  their  function  is  doubt- 
less to  aid  in  expiration.  The  stracture  of  the  parietal  portion 
of  the  plem-a  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  visceral  layer. 

Each  lung  is  partially  subdivided  into  sepai-ate  portions  called 
lobes;  therightlungintothree 
lobes,  and  the  left  into  two. 
Each  of  these  lobes,  again,  is 
composed  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  minute  parts,  called 
lobules.     Each  pulmonary 
lobule  may  be  considered  a 
lung  in  miniature,  consist- 
ing, as  it  does,  of  a  branch 
of  the  broncliial  tube,  of 
air-cells,     blood  vessels, 
nerves,  and  lymphatics,  with 
a  sparing  amount  of  areolar 
tissue. 

On  entering  a  lobule,  the 
small  bronchial  tube,  the 
stnicture  of  which  has  been 
just  described  (a,  fig.  150),  divides  and  sub-divides;  its  walls 
at  the  same  time  becoming  thinner  and  thinner,  until  at 
length  they  are  formed  only  of  a  thin  membrane  of  areolar  and 
clastic  tissue,  lined  by  a  layer  of  squamous  epithelium,  not  pro- 
vided with  cilia.    At  the  same  time,  they  are  altered  in  shape  . 


I^§r-  15°- — Ciliary  epithelium  of  tlie  human  trachea. 
a,  Layer  of  long-itudinally  arranged  elastic 
fibres ;  i,  basement  membrane ;  c,  deepest 
cells,  cii'cular  in  foi-m  ;  rf,  intei-mediate  elon- 
gated cells  ;  e,  outermost  layer  of  cells  fully 
developed  and  beai-ing  cilia,    x  350. 

(KiilUker.) 
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Fiff  Terminal  IrancTi  of  a  lironchial  tuhe, 

iritliits  infimilUmla  and  air-cells,  from  the 
margin  of  the  lung  of  a  monkey,  injected 
■with  quicksilver,  a,  tei-minal  bronchial 
tTvig-  b  h,  infundibula  and  air-ceUa, 
X  lo.'    (F.  E.  Schulze.) 


each  of  the  mmute  terminal  branches  widening  out  funnel-wise, 
and  its  walls  being  pouched  out  irregularly  into  small  saccular 

dilatations,  called  air-cells  (fig. 
151,  h).    Such  a  funnel-shaped 
terminal  branch  of  the  bron- 
chial t\ibe,  with  its  group  of 
pouches  or  air-cells,  has  been 
called  an  infundihulum  (figs. 
151,  152),  and  the  irregular 
oblong  space   in   its  centre, 
with  which  the  air-cells  com- 
municate, an  intercellular  pas- 
sage. 

The  air-cells,  or  air-vesicles, 
may  be  i^laced  singly,  like  re- 
cesses from  the  intercellular 
passage,  but  more  often  they 
arc  arranged  in  groups  or  even  in  rows,  like  minute  sacculated 
tubes  ;  so  that  a  short  series  of  vesicles,  all  communicating  with 

one  another,  open  by  a  common 
orifice  into  the  tube.    The  vesi- 
cles are  of  various  forms,  accord- 
ing to  the  mutual  pressure  to 
which  they  are  subject;  their 
walls  are  nearly  in  contact,  and 
they  vary  from  -^^  to  yV  of  an^ 
inch  in  diameter.     Their  walls 
are   formed  of  fine  membrane, 
similar  to  that  of  the  intercellular 
passages,  and  continuous  with  it,, 
which   membrane  is  folded  on 
itself  so  as  to  fonn  a  sharp-edged 
border  at  each  circular  orifice  of 
communication  between  contig-ii- 
ous  air-vesicles,  or  between  the 
vesicles  and  the  bronchial  pas- 
sa2;es.   Numei-ous  fibres  of  elastic 
tissue  are  spread  out  between  contiguous  air-cells,  and  many  of 
these  are  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  fine  membrane  of 


■p:„        ^Ttoo  small  infumlihula  or  groups 
^' Of  air-cells,  a.  a,  with  air-cells,  h  b, 
and  the  ultimate  bronchial  tubes,  c  c, 
with  which  the  air-ceUs  communicate, 
rrom  a  new-bom  child.  Kolliker.) 
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which  each  cell  is  composed,  imparting  to  it  additional  strength,  and 
the  power  of  recoil  after  distension.  The  cells  are  lined  by  a  layer 
of  epithelixim  (fig.  153),  not  provided  with  cilia.  Outside  the 
cells,  a  network  of  pulmonary  capillaries  is  spread  out  so  densely 
(^o-  1 54),  that  the  interspaces  or  meshes  are  even  narrower  than  the 
vessels,  which  are,  on  an  average,         of  an  inch  in  diameter. 


'S''B.J5i-—J''rom  a  section  of  hmn  of  a  cat,  stained  wilti  silver  nitrate.  A.  D  Alveolar  diipt  or 
mtercellular  passage.  S.  Alveolar  septa.  N.  AlveoU  or  air^ells:  Unedvrith^rSe  flat 
"T'r*"''  ^1^^  ««°>e.™'aUerpolyheclralnucleated  cells  ScXwScKbres 
ot  sinaU  polyhedral  cells  continued  from  the  bronchus.   (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 

,  Between  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  cells  and  the  blood  in  these 
vessels,  nothing  intervenes  but  the  thin  walls  of  the  cells  and 
capillaries ;  and  the  exposure  of  the  blood  to  the  air  is  the  more 
complete,  because  the  folds  of  membrane  between  contiguous  cells, 
and  often  the  spaces  between  the  walls  of  the  same,  contain  only 
a  single  layer  of  capillaries,  both  sides  of  which  are  thus  at  once 
exposed  to  the  air. 

The  air-vesicles  situated  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  lung  are 
smaller  and  their  networks  of  capillaries  are  closer  than  those 
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nearer  to  the  circumference.  The  vesicles  of  adjacent  lobules 
do  not  communicate  ;  and  those  of  the  same  lobule  or  proceedmg- 
from  the  same  intercellular  passage,  do  so  as  a  general  rule  only 
near  angles  of  bifurcation;  so  that,  when  any  bronchial  tube  is 
closed  or  obstriicted,  the  supply  of  air  is  lost  for  all  the  cells 
opening  into  it  or  its  branches. 

Blood-supiyly.--^^-^^  lungs  receive  blood  from  two  sources,  {a) 
the  pulmonary  aitery,  (6)  the  bronchial  arteries.  The  foi-mcr 
conveys  ^;enoi«  blood  to  the  Imigs  for  its  arUrrnhzation,  and  this 


blood  takes  no  share  iu  the  nutrition  of  the  pulmonary  tissues 
through  which  it  passes.  (6)  The  branches  of  the  bronchial 
IrteriL  ramify  for  nutrition's  sake  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  of 
Me  rger  pulmonary  vessels,  in  the  interlobular  connective  tissue, 
t  tfe  blood  of  the  bronchial  vessels  being  retui-ned  chiefly 
tough  the  bronchial  and  partly  through  the  P«  ..n.- _ 
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sinuses  pass  in  towards  the  root  of  the  hing  to  reach  tlie  bronchial 
ghmds. 

Nerves. — The  nerves  of  tlie  hmg  nre  to  be  traced  from  the 
anterior  and  posterior  pulmonary  plexuses,  which  are  formed  by 
branches  of  the  vagus  and  sympathetic.  The  nerves  follow  the 
course  of  the  vessels  and  bronchi,  and  in  the  walls  of  the  latter 
many  small  ganglia  are  situated. 

Mechanism  of  Respiration. 

Eespiration  consists  of  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  thorax,  by  means  of  which  air  is  drawn  into  or  expelled 
from  the  lungs.  These  acts  are  called  Inspiration  and 
Expiration  respectively. 

For  the  inspiration  of  air  into  the  lungs  it  is  evident  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  such  a  movement  of  the  side-walls  or  floor  of 
the  chest,  or  of  both,  that  the  capacity  of  the  interior  shall  be 
enlarged.  By  such  increase  of  capacity  there  will  be  of  course  a 
diminution  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  a  fresh 
quantity  will  enter  through  the  larynx  and  trachea  to  equalise  the 
pressure  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  chest. 

For  the  expiration  of  air,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  evident 
that,  by  an  opposite  movement  which  shall  diminish  the  capacity  of 
the  chest,  the  pressure  in  the  interior  will  be  increased,  and  air 
will  be  expelled,  until  the  pressures,  within  and  without  the  chest 
are  again  equal.  It  both  cases  the  air  passes  through  the  trachea 
and  larynx,  whether  in  entering  or  leaving  the  lungs,  there  being 
no  other  communication  with  the  exterior  of  the  body  ;  and  the 
lung,  for  the  same  reason,  remains  under  all  the  circumstances 
described  closely  in  contact  with  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  chest. 
To  speak  of  expansion  of  the  chest,  is  to  speak  also  of  expansion 
of  the  lung. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  means  by  which  the  respiratory 
movements  are  effected. 

Respiratory  Movements. 
A.  Inspiration. — The  enlargement  of  the  chest  in  inspiration 
is  a  muscular  act ;  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  inspiratory 
muscles  being  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  chest-cavity  (a)  in  the 
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vertical,  and  {h)  in  the  lateral  and  antero-posterior  diameters. 
The  muscles  engaged  in  ordinary  inspiration  are  the  diapliragm  ; 
the  external  intercostals  ;  parts  of  the  internal  intercostals  ;  the 
levatores  costarum;  and  serratus  posticus  superior. 

(a.)  The  vertical  diameter  of  the  chest  is  increased  by  the  con- 
traction and  consequent  descent  .of  the  diaphragm,— the  sides  of 
the  muscle  descending  most,  and  the  central  tendon  remaining: 
comparatively  unmoved  ;  while  the  intercostal  and  other  muscles, 
by  acting  at  the  same  time,  prevent  the  diaphragm,  durmg  its 
contraction,  from  drawing  in  the  sides  of  the  chest. 

(6.)  The  increase  in  the  lateral  and  antero-posterior  diameters  of 
the  chest  is  effected  by  the  raising  of  the  ribs,  the  gi-eater  uumber 


rig.  155,— Z>joffTO«i     "^^^  °f  movemenl  of  ribs. 

of  which  are  attached  very  obliquely  to  the  spine  and  sternum  (see 
Figure  of  Skeleton  in  frontispiece). 

The  elevation  of  the  ribs  takes  place  both  in  front  and  at  the 
sides-the  hinder  ends  being  prevented  from  perfonnmg  any  up- 
ward movement  by  their  attachment  to  the  spine.  The  movement 
of  the  front  extremities  of  the  ribs  is  of  necessity  accompanied  by 
an  upward  and  forward  movement  of  the  sternum  to  which  they 
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iirc  attached,  the  movement  being  greater  at  the  lower  end  than  at 
tlie  upper  end  of  tlie  latter  bone. 

The  axes  of  rotation  in  these  movements  are  two;  one  cor- 
responding with  a  line  drawn  through  the  two  articulations 
which  the  rib  forms  with  the  spine  (a  i,  fig.  155)  j  and  the  other, 
with  a  line  drawn  from  one  of  these  (head  of  rib)  to  the  sternum 
(A  B,  fig.  155,  and  fig.  156) ;  the  motion  of  the  rib  around  the 
latter  axis  being  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  raising  the  handle 
of  a  bucket. 

The  elevation  of  the  ribs  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  opening 
oxit  of  the  angle  which  the  bony  part  forms  \vith  its  cartilao-e 


Fig.  z^e.—Diiigram  of  movement  of  a  rib  in  inspiration. 


(fig.  156,  A);  and  thus  an  additional  means  is  provided  for 
increasing  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest. 

The  muscles  by  which  the  ribs  are  raised,  in  ordinary  quiet 
inspn-ation,  are  the  external  intercostals,  and  that  portion  of  the 
internal  intercostals  which  is  situate  between  the  costal  cartilages; 
and  these  are  assisted  by  the  levatores  costarum,  and  the  serratus 
posticus  sii.perior.  The  action  of  the  levatores  and  the  serratus 
IS  very  simple.  Their  fibres,  arising  from  the  spine  as  a  fixed 
pomt,  pass  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  to  the  ribs,  and 
necessarily  raise  the  latter  when  they  contract.  The  action  of 
the  intercostal  muscles  is  not  quite  so  simple,  inasmuch  as 
jnissing  merely  from  rib  to  rib,  they  seem  at  first  sight  to  have 
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no  fixed  point  towards  which  tiiey  can  pull  the  bones  to  whicli 
they  are  attached. 

A  Tery  simple  apparatus  will  explain  tl-  apparent  anomaly  and  n^ake 
their  action  plain.  Such  an  apparatus  is  shown  ni  hg.  157.  A  B  is  an 
tneir  action  piaiu.  t-r     ^^^.^^^^         representing  the  spine, 

with  which  are  jointed  two  parallel 
,;:f?  bars,  C  and  D,  which  represent  two 

yV'"''},  of  the  ribs,  and  are  connected  in 

ij  front  by  moveable  joints  with  an- 

f^< //'  il.  other  upright,  representing  the  ster- 

num. 

If  with  such  an  apparatus  elastic 
bands  be  connected  in  imitation  of 
the  intercostal  muscles,  it  will  be 
found  that  when  stretched  on  the  bars 
after  the  fashion  of  the  external  inter- 
costal fibres  (fig.  I57>  C  D), ,  passing  ■ 
downwards  and  forwards,  they  raise 
them  (fig.  1 57  C  D')  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  if  placed  in  imitation  of  the 
position  of  the  internal  intercostals 
(fig. 1 58 ,  E  F),  1.6.,  passing  downwards 
and  backwards,  they  depress  them 
(fig.  158,  E'  F'). 

The  explanation  of  the  foregoing 
facts  is  very  simple.  The  intercostal 
muscles,  in  contracting,  merely  do 

thatwhich  all  other  -traf ng  fibi.^^^^^^ 

points  to  which  they  are  attached,  ^-Jj;;"^'^^^^^,  ^.,.,3  ',^3  riKs,  the 

points  C  and  D  (fig.  157)  l>eing  nearer 
to  each  other  when  the  parallel  bars- 
are  in  the  position  of  the  dotted  lines. 
The  limit  of  the  movement  in  the 
apparatus  is  reached  when  the  elastic 
band  extends  at  right  angles  to  the 
two  bars  which  it  connects— the  points 
of  attachment  C  and  D'  being  then  at 
the  smallest  possible  distance  one 
from  the  other. 

The  hiternal  intercostals  (excepting 
those  fibres  which  are  attached  to  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs),  have  an  oppo- 
site action  to  that  of  the  external.  In 
contracting  they  must  puU  down  the 
ribs,  because  the  points  E  and  F  (fig. 
158)  can  only  be  brought  nearer  one 
to  another  (fig.  158,  E'jF')  by  such  an 
alteration  in  their  position. 
On  account  of  the  oblique  position  of  the  cartil.ages     ^be^ribs -^^^^^^ 
ence  to  the  sternum,  the  action  of  the  inter-carMagrnms  fibres  of  the  mtciiiai 


Yie  Tij.— Diagram  of  apjyaratus  showing 
the  action  0/  the  external  intercostal  muscles. 


Fie.  x%8.— Diagram  of  npparattis  showing 
tht action  of  the  internal  intercostal  muscles. 
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intercostals  must,  oE  course,  on  the  foregoing  principles,  resemble  that  of  the 
external  intercostals. 

lu  tranquil  breathing,  the  expansive  movements  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest  are  greater  than  those  of  the  upper.  In  forced 
inspiration,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  extent  of  movement 
appears  to  be  in  the  upper  antero-posterior  diameter. 

Muscles  of  Extraordinary  Inspiration. — In  extraordinary 
or  forced  inspiration,  as  in  violent  exercise,  or  in  cases  in  which 
there  is  some  interference  with  the  due  entrance  of  air  into  the 
chest,  and  in  which,  therefore,  strong  efforts  are  necessary,  otlier 
muscles  than  those  just  enumerated,  are  pressed  into  the  service. 
It  is  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  separate  by  a  hard  and  fast 
line,  the  so-called  muscles  of  ordinary  from  those  of  extraordinary 
inspiration  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  following  are  but  little 
used  as  resjyiratory  agents,  except  in  cases  in  which  unusual  efforts 
are  required — the  scaleni  muscles,  the  stemomastoid,  the  serrat%(s 
magnus,  the  pectorales,  and  the  trapezius. 

Types  of  Kespiration. — The  expansion  of  the  chest  in  inspi- 
tatiou  presents  some  peculiarities  in  different  persons.  In  yormg 
children,  it  is  effected  chiefly  by  the  diaphragm,  which  being 
highly  arched  in  expiration,  becomes  flatter  as  it  contracts,  and, 
descending,  presses  on  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  pushes  forward 
the  front  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The  movement  of  the  abdominal 
walls  being  here  more  manifest  than  that  of  any  other  part,  it  is 
usual  to  call  this  the  abdominal  type  of  respiration.  In  men, 
together  with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  pushing 
forward  of  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  chest  and  the 
sternum  are  subject  to  a  wide  movement  in  inspiration  (inferior 
costal  type).  In  women,  the  movement  appears  less  extensive  in 
the  lower,  and  more  so  in  the  iipper,  .part  of  the  chest  {superior 
costal  type).    (See  figs.  159,  160.) 

B.  Expiration. — From  the  enlargement  produced  in  inspira- 
tion, the  chest  and  lungs  return  in  ordinary  tranquil  expiration,  by 
their  elasticity  ;  the  force  employed  by  the  inspiratory  muscles  in 
distending  the  chest  and  overcoming  the  elastic  resistance  of  the 
lungs  and  chest-walls,  being  returned  as  an  expiratory  effort  when 
the  muscles  are  relaxed.  This  elastic  recoil  of  the  lungs  is  sufii- 
cient,  in  ordinary  quiet  breathing,  to  expel  air  from  the  chest  in 
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the  intervals  of  inspiration,  and  no  muscular  power  is  required. 
In  all  voluntary  expiratory  efforts,  however,  as  in  speaking,  sing- 
ing, blowing,  and  the  like,  and  in  many  involuntary  actions 
also,  as  sneezing,  coughing,  etc.,  something  more  than  merely 
passive  elastic  power  is  necessary,  and  the  proper  expiratory 
muscles  are  brought  into  action.    By  far  the  chief  of  these  arc 


Fig  160.— The  respimlory  movemenl  in  the 
female.  The  lines  indicate  the  same 
changes  as  in  the  last  flgui-e.  The 
thickness  of  the  continuous  Hue  over 
the  sternum  shows  the  lai-ger  extent 
of  the  ordiuai-y  breathing  movement 
over  that  region  in  the  female  than  m 
the  male.    (John  Hutchinson. ) 


Fig.  159. — The  changes  of  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  walls  of  the  male  daring  respi- 
ration. The  back  is  supposed  to  be  fixed, 
in  order  to  throw  forward  the  respu-a- 
tory  movement  as  much  as  possible. 
The  outer  black  continuous  line  m  front 
represents  the  ordinaiy  breathing  move- 
ment :  the  anterior  margin  of  it  being 
the  boundai-y  of  inspiration,  the  poste- 
rior margin  the  limit  of  ex-pu-ation. 
The  line  is  thicker  over  the  abdomen, 
since  the  ordinary  respii-atoi-y  move- 
ment is  chiefly  abdominal :  thm  over 
the  chest,  for  there  is  less  movement 
over  that  region.  The  dotted  Ime  mdi- 
cates  the  movement  on  deep  mspiiution, 
during  which  the  sternum  advances 
■while  the  abdomen  recedes. 

the  abdominal  muscles,  which,  by  pressing  on  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  push  up  the  floor  of  the  chest  formed  by  the  diaphragm, 
and  by  thus  making  pressure  on  the  lungs,  expel  air  from  them 
through  the  trachea  and  larynx.  All  muscles,  however  which 
depress  the  ribs,  must  act  also  as  muscles  of  expiration,  and  there- 
fore we  must  conclude  that  the  abdominal  muscles  arc  assisted  in 


The  posterior  continuous  line  represents 
in  both  flgm-es  the  limit  of  forced  expi- 
ration. 
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their  action  by  the  greater  part  of  the  internal  intercostals,  tlie 
^  tnangulans  sterni,  the  serratus  2^osiicus  inferior,  and  quadratus 
iumhorum.  When  by  the  efforts  of  the  expiratory  muscles,  the 
<3hest  has  been  squeezed  to  less  than  its  average  diameter,  it  again, 
•on  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  returns  to  the  normal  dimensions  by 
virtue  of  its  elasticity.  The  construction  of  the  chest- walls,  there- 
fore, admirably  adapts  them  for  recoiling  against  and  resisting  as 
well  undue  contraction  as  luidue  dilatation. 

In  the  natural  condition  of  the  parts,  the  lungs  can  never  con- 
tract to  the  utmost,  but  are  always  more  or  less  "on  the  stretch," 
being  kept  closely  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls  of 
the  chest  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and  can  contract  away  from 
these  only  when,  by  some  means  or  other,  as  by  making  an  open- 
ing into  the  pleural  cavity,  or  by  the  eff'usion  of  fluid  there,  the 
pressure  on  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  lungs  becomes  equal. 
Thus,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  degree  of  contraction  or 
dilatation  of  the  lungs  is  dependent  on  that  of  the  boundary  walls 
■of  the  chest,  the  outer  surface  of  the  one  being  in  close  contact 
with  the  inner  surface  of  the  other,  and  obliged  to  follow  it  in  all 
its  movements. 

Kespiratory  Rhythm. —The  acts  of  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  chest,  take  up,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  nearly  equal 
time.  The  act  of  inspiring  air,  however,  especiaUy  in  women  and 
children,  is  a  little  shorter  than  that  of  expelling  it,  and  there  is 
■commonly  a  very  slight  pause  between  the  end  of  expiration  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next  inspiration.  The  respiratory  rhythm 
may  be  thus  expressed  : — 


Inspiration      .....  5 

A  very  slight  pause. 


Expiration  7  or  8 


Respiratory  Sounds.— If  the  ear  be  placed  in  contact  with 
the  wall  of  the  chest,  or  be  separated  from  it  only  by  a  good 
conductor  of  sound,  a  foint  respiratory  miirmnr  is  heard  dimng 
nispiration.  This  sound  varies  somewhat  in  diff-erent  parts— 
benig  loudest  or  coarsest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trachea  and 
large  bronchi  (tracheal  and  bronchial  breathing),  and  fading  ofF 
into  a  faint  sighing  as  the  ear  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  these 
(vesicular  breathing).    It  is  best  heard  in  children,  and  in  them 
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a  faint  murmiir  is  heard  in  expiration  also.  The  cause  of  the 
vesicular  murmur  has  received  various  explanations.  Most 
observers  hold  that  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  ' 
air  against  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  when  they  are 
undergoing  distension  (Laennec,  Skoda),  others  that  it  is  due  to 
an  oscillation  of  the  current  of  air  as  it  enters  the  alveoli 
(Chauveau),  whilst  others  believe  that  the  sound  is  produced  m 
the  glottis,  but  that  it  is  modified  in  its  passage  to  the  puhnonary 
alveoli  (Beau,  Gee). 

Bespiratory  Movements  of  the  Nostrils  and  of  the 
Glottis  -During  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  directly  draw 
fiir  into  the  chest,  those  which  guard  the  opening  through  which 
it  enters  are  not  passive.    In  hurried  breathing  the  instinctive 
dilatation  of  the  nostrils  is  well  seen,  although  under  ordinary 
conditions  it  may  not  be  noticeable.    The  opening  at  the  upper 
pai-t  of  the  larynx,  however,  or  rivia  glottidis  (fig.  297),  is  dilated 
at  each  inspiration,  for  the  more  ready  passage  of  air,  and  becomes 
smaller  at  each  expiration  ;  its  condition,  therefore,  con-espondmg 
during  respiration  with  that  of  the  walls  of  the  chest.    There  is  a 
further  likeness  between  the  two  acts  in  that,  under  ordmaiy 
circumstances,  the  dilatation  of  the  rima  glottidis  is  a  muscular 
act,  and  its  contraction  chiefly  an  elastic  recoil;  although,  under 
various  conditions,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  there  may  be,  m  the 
contraction  of  the  glottis,  considerable  muscular  power  exercised. 

Terms  used  to  express  Quantity  of  Air  "breathed  - 
BreatUng  or  tided  air,  is  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  habitually 
and  almost  uniformly  changed  in  each  act  of  breathing.  In  a 
healthy  adult  man  it  is  about  30  cubic  inches. 

CoIvle^^ental  cdr,  is  the  quantity  over  and  above  this  which  ca.r 
be  drawn  into  the  lungs  in  the  deepest  inspiration;  its  amount  is 
various  as  will  be  presently  shown. 

iZve  air.  After  ordinary  expiration,  such  as  that  which 
exnels  the  breathing  or  tidal  air,  a  certain  quantity  of  air  remams 
in  tie  lungs,  whil  may  be  expelled  by  a  forcible  and  deeper 
^^niration.    This  is  termed  reserve  air. 

i«  the  quantity  which  still  remains  in  the  lung, 
.ftfr  he  most  violent  expiratory  effort.  Its  amount  depends  m 
gS^^t  measure  on  the  absolute  size  of  the  chest,  but  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  100  cubic  inches. 
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Tlie  total  quantity  of  air  which  passes  into  and  out  of  the  lungs 
of  an  adult,  at  rest,  in  24  hours,  is  about  686,000  cubic  inches. 
This  quantity,  however,  is  largely  increased  by  exertion ;  the- 
average  amount  for  a  hard-working  labourer  in  the  same  time^ 
being  1,568,390  cubic  inches. 

Respiratory  Capacity. — The  greatest  respiratory  capacity  of  the- 
cliest  is  indicated  by  the  quantitj^  of  air  which  a  person  can  expel 
from  his  lungs  by  a  forcible  expiration  after  the  deepest  inspiration 
that  he  can  make ;  it  expresses  the  power  which  a  person  has  of 
breathing  in  the  emergencies  of  active  exercise,  violence,  and 
disease.  The  average  capacity  of  an  adult  (at  60°  F.  or  15-4°  C.) 
is  about  225  cubic  inches. 

The  rt'sj)iraf(iri/  capacity,  or  as  Hutchinson  called  it,  vital  capacity,, 
is  usually  measured  by  a  modified  gasometer  {sjnrometer  of  Hutchinson), 
into  which  the  experimenter  breathes,— making  the  most  prolonged  expira- 
tion possible  after  the  deepest  possible  inspiration.  The  quantity  of  air 
which  is  thus  expelled  from  the  lungs  is  indicated  by  the  height  to  which, 
the  air  chamber  of  the  spirometer  rises  ;  and  by  means  of  a  scale  placed  in 
connection  with  this,  the  number  of  cubic  inches  is  read  off. 

In  healthy  men,  the  respiratory  capacity  vai-ies  chiefly  with  the 
stature,  weight,  and  age. 

It  was  found  by  Hutchinson,  from  whom  most  of  our  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  is  derived,  that  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F., 
225  cubic  inches  is  the  average  vital  or  respiratory  capacity  of  a 
healthy  person,  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height. 

Circumstances  affecting  the  amoviif  of  re.y}iratori/  capacity —Wor  every 
inch  of  height  above  this  standard  the  capacity  is  increased,  on  an  averao-e, 
by  eight  cubic  inches  ;  and  for  every  inch  below,  it  is  diminished  by  the- 
same  amount. 

The  influence  of  toright  on  the  capacity  of  respiration  is  less  manifest  and 
considerable  than  that  of  height :  and  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusions  on  this  point,  because  the  natural  average  weight  of  a  healthy 
man  in  relation  to  stature  has  not  yet  been  determined.  As  a  general  state- 
ment, however,  it  maybe  said  that  the  capacity  of  respiration  is  not  afiected 
by  weights  under  161  pounds,  or  iii  stones  ;  but  that,  above  this  point,  it  is- 
dimmishcd  at  the  rate  of  one  cubic  inch  for  every  additional  pound  x^^  to. 
196  pounds,  or  14  stones. 

J'y  "H'',  tlic  capacity  appears  to  be  increased  from  about  the  fifteenth  to- 
the  thirty-fifth  year,  at  the  rate  of  five  cubic  inches  per  year  ;  fi-om  thirty- 
hve  to  sixty-five  it  diminishes  at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  a  half  cubic  inch 
per  year  ;  so  that  the  capacity  of  respiration  of  a  man  of  sixty  vears  old 
would  be  about  30  cubic  inches  less  than  that  of  a  man  forty  years  old 
of  the  same  height  and  weight.    (John  Hutchinson.) 
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Number  of  Kespirations,  and  Relation  to  the  Pulse.— 

The  number  of  respirations  in  a  healthy  adult  person  xisually 
ranges  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  per  minute.    It  is  greater  in 
infancy  and  cliildhood.    It  varies  also  much  according  to  different 
<5ircumstances,  such  as  exercise  or  rest,  health,  or  disease,  etc. 
Variations  in  the  number  of  respirations  correspond  ordinarily  with  t 
isimilar  variations  in  the  pulsations  of  the  heart.    In  health  tlie 
proportion  is  about  i  to  4,  or  i  to  5,  and  wlien  the  rapidity  of  the 
heart's  action  is  increased,  that  of  the  chest  movement  is  commonly 
increased  also  ;  but  not  in  every  case  in  equal  proportion.  It 
happens  occasionally  in  disease,  especially  of  the  lungs  or  an-- 
passages,  that  the  number  of  respirator]/  a.cts  increases  in  quicker 
proportion  than  the  beats  of  the  23?tZse ;  and,  in  other  affections, 
much  more  commonly,  that  the  number  06  the  pulses  is  greater  in 
proportion  than  that  of  the  respirations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mimber  of  respirations  of  any  given  animal 
is  largely  afEected  by  its  size.  Thus,  comparing  animals  of  the  same  kind,  m 
:a  tiger  (lying  quietly)  the  number  of  respirations  was  20  per  minute,  while 
in  a  small  leopard  (lying  quietly)  the  numi)er  was  30.  In  a  smaU  monkey 
40  per  minute  ;  in  a  laige  baboon,  20.  .     .  .,. 

The  rapid,  panting  respiration  of  mice,  even  when  quite  still,  is  familiar, 
and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  slow  breathing  of  a  large  animal  such  as  the 
elephant  (eight  or  nine  times  per  minute).  These  facts  may  be  explained  as 
follows  :— The  heat-producing  power  of  any  given  animal  depends  largely 
.on  its  bulk,  while  its  loss  of  heat  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  surface 
area  of  its  body.  If  of  two  animals  of  similar  shape,  one  be  ten  times  a.s 
long  as  the  other,  the  area  of  the  large  animal  (representing  its  loss  of  heat) 
is  100  times  that  of  the  small  one,  while  its  bulk  (representing  production 
of  heat)  is  about  1000  times  as  great.  Thus  in  order  to  balance  its  much 
greater  relative  loss  of  heat,  the  smaller  animal  must  have  all  its  vital 
Junctions,  circulation,  respiration,  &c.,  carried  on  much  more  rapidly. 

Force  of  Inspiratory  and  Expiratory  Muscles —The  force 
Avith  which  the  inspiratory  muscles  are  capable  of  acting  is 
greatest  in  individuals  of  the  height  of  from  five  feet  seven  inches 
to  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  wiU  elevate  a  column. of  three  inches 
.of  mercury.  Above  this  height,  the  fore  a  decreases  as  the  statm-e 
increases  ;  so  that  the  average  of  men  of  six  feet  can  elevate  only 
.about  two  and  a  half  inches  of  mercury.  The  force  manifested  in 
the  strongest  expiratory  acts  is,  on  the  average,  one-third  greater 
than  that  exercised  in  inspiration.  But  tliis  difference  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  power  exerted  by  the  elastic  reaction  of  the 
-ivalls  of  the  chest ;  and  it  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  dispro- 
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portiouato  strength  which  the  expiratory  muscles  attain,  from 
their  being  called  into  use  for  Other  purposes  than  tliat  of  simple 
expiration.  Tlie  force  of  the  inspiratory  act  is,  therefore,  better 
adapted  than  that  of  tiie  expiratory  for  testing  the  muscular 
strength  of  the  body.    (John  Hutchinson.) 

The  instrument  used  by  Hutchinson  to  gauge  the  inspiratoiy  and  expira- 
tory power  was  a  mercurial  manometer,  to  which  was  attached  a  tube  fitting 
the  nostrils,  and  through  which  the  inspiratory  or  expiratory  efEort  was 
made.    The  following  table  represents  the  results  of  numerous  experiments  :: 


Power  of  Power  of 

Inspiratory  Muscles.  Expiratory  Muscles. 

I'S  in.  .       .       ,    Weak    ....  2'o  in. 

2  0  ,,  .       .       Ordinary    ...  2-5  „ 

2-  5  „  .       .       .    Strong  .       .       .       .  3'5 

3-  5  „  .       .        Very  strong       .       .  4-5  „ 
4'5  .       .       .    Remarkable  .       .       •  5'8 
S'S  :i  ■       •'       Very  remarkable       .  7-0  ,, 
6  0  „  .       .       .    Extraordinary      .       .  8-5  ,, 
7'o  „  .       .        Very  extraordinary    .  lO'O  „ 


The  greater  part  of  the  force  exerted  in  deep  inspiration  is 
employed  in  overcoming  the  resistance  ofFered  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  walls  of  the  chest  and  of  the  lungs. 

The  amount  of  this  elastic  resistance  was  estimated  by  oljserving  the 
elevation  of  a  column  of  mercury  raised  by  the  return  of  "air  forced,  after 
death,  into  the  lungs,  in  quantity  equal  to  the  known  capacity  of  respiration 
during  life  ;  and  Hutchinson  calculated,  according  to  the  well-known  hydro- 
static law  of  equality  of  pressures  (as  shown  in  the  Bramah  pi-ess),  that  the 
total  force  to  be  overcome  by  the  muscles  in  the  act  of  inspiring  200  cubic 
inches  of  air  is  more  than  450  lbs. 

The  elastic  force  overcome  in  ordinary  inspiration  is,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  equal  to  about  170  lbs. 

Douglas  PoAvell  has  shown  that  within  the  limits  of  ordinarij 
tranquil  respiration,  the  elastic  resilience  of  the  walls  of  the  chest 
fiivours  inspiration  ;  and  that  it  is  only  in  deep  inspiration  that 
the  ribs  and  rib-cartilages  offer  an  opposing  force  to  their  dilata- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  elastic  resilience  of  the  lungs,  at  the 
end  of  an  act  of  ordinary  breathing,  has  drawn  the  chest-walls 
within  the  limits  of  their  normal  degree  of  expansion.  Under  all 
circumstances,  of  course,  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  lungs  opposes 
inspiration,  and  favours  expiration. 

Functions  of  Muscular  Tissue  of  Lungs.— It  is  possible 
that  the  contractile  power  which  the  bronchial  tubes  and  air-vcsicks 
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possess,  by  means  of  their  muscular  fbres  may  (i)  assist  in  expira- 
tion  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  its  chief  purpose  is  (2)  to  regulate 
and  adapt,  in  some  measure,  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  to  the 
lungs,  and  to  each  part  of  them,  according  to  the  supply  of  blood ; 
<3)  the  nmscular  tissue  contracts  upon  and  gradually  expels  collec- 
tions of  mucus,  which  may  have  accumiUated  within  the  tubes, 
and  cannot  be  ejected  by  forced  expiratory  efforts,  owing  to  collapse 
or  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  portion  of  lung  connected  with 
the  obstructed  tubes  (Gairdner).   (4)  Apart  from  any  of  the  before- 
mentioned  functions,  the  presence  of  muscular  fibre  in  tlie  walls 
•of  a  hollow  viscus,  such  as  a  kmg,  is  only  what  might  be  expected 
from  analogy  with  other  organs.    Subject  as  the  lungs  are  to 
such  great  variation  in  size  it  might  be  anticipated  that  the 
olastic '  tissue,  which  enters  so  largely  into  their  composition, 
would  be  supplemented  by  the  presence  of  much  muscular  fibre 
also. 

Eespiratory  Changes  in  the  Air  and  in  the  Blood. 

% 

A.  In  the  Air. 

Composition  of  the  Atmospliere.— The  atmosphere  we  breathe  has,  ^ 
iu  every  situation  in  which  it  has  been  examined  in  its  natural 
:state,  a  nearly  uniform  composition.  It  is  a  mixture  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  watery  vapour,  with,  commonly,  traces 
■of  other  gases,  as  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.  Of  every 
100  volumes  of  pure  atmospheric  air,  79  volumes  (on  an  average) 
consist  of  nitrogen,  the  remaining  21  of  oxygen.  By  weight 
the  proportion  is  N.  75,  0.  25.  The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is 
extremely  small;  10,000  volumes  of  atmospheric  air  contam  only 
aboiit  4  or  5  of  cai-bonic  acid. 

The  quantity  of  watery  vapour  varies  greatly  according  to 
the  temperature  and  other  circumstances,  but  the  atmosphere  is 
never  without  some.  In  this  country,  the  average  quantity  of 
wat'-ry  vapour  iu  the  atmosphere  is  1-40  per  cent. 

Composition  of  Air  which  has  been  breathed.  —  The  changes 
effected  by  respiration  in  the  atmospheric  air  are  :  i,  an  mcrease 
of  temperature ;  2,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  carbomc  acid ; 
3  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  oxygen ;  4,  a  dimmution  of 
volume;  5,  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  watery  vapour ;  6,  the 
addition  of  a  minute  amount  of  organic  matter  and  of  free  ammonia. 
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1.  The  expired  air,  heated  by  its  contact  witii  tlie  interior  of 
the  lungs,  is  (at  least  iu  most  climates)  hotter  than  the 
inspired  air.  Its  temperature  varies  between  97°  and  g9.5°F. 
(36° —  3  7 '5°  C.),  the  lower  temperature  being  observed  when  the  air 
has  remained  but  a  short  time  in  the  lungs,  ^^^ultever  may  be 
the  temperature  of  tiie  air  when  inhaled,  it  nearly  acquires  that  of 
the  blood  before  it  is  expelled  from  the  chest. 

2.  The  Carbonic  Acid  in  respired  air  is  always  increased ; 
but  the  quantity  exhaled  in  a  given  time  is  subject  to  change  from 
various  circumstances.  From  every  volume  of  air  inspired,  about 
4-8  per  cent,  of  oxygen  is  abstracted;  while  a  rather  smaller 
quantity,  4-3,  of  carbonic  acid  is  added  in  its  place  :  the  air  will 
contain,  therefore,  434  vols,  of  carbonic  acid  in  10,000.  Under 
ordinary' circumstances,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  into 
the  air  breathed  by  a  hc^althy  ad\ilt  man  amounts  to  1346  cubic 
inches,  or  about  636  grains  per  hour.  According  to  this  estimate, 
the  weight  of  carbon  excreted  from  the  lungs  is  about  173  grains 
per  hour,  or  rather  more  than  8  ounces  in  twenty-four  hours. 
These  quantities  must  be  considered  approximate  only,  inasmuch 
as  various  circumstances,  even  in  health,  influence  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  excreted,  and,  correlatively,  the  amount  of  oxygen 
absorbed. 


Circumstam'ex  hiflitt'iichig  the  ammmt  of  mrbonic  acid  excreted. — The 
;  following  are  the  chief :— Age  and  sex.    Respiratory! movements.  External 
temperature.     Season  of  year.    Condition  of  respired  air.  Atmospheric 

■  conditions.    Period  of  the  day.    Food  and  drink.    Exercise  and  sleep. 

a.  Aye  and  <SV',c.— The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  into  the  air 
1  breathed  by  males,  regularly  increases  fi-om  eight  to  thirty  years  of  age  ; 
:  from  thirty  to  fifty  the  quantity,  after  remaining  stationary  for  awhile, 

■  gradually  diminishes,  and  from  fifty  to  extreme  age  it  goes  on  diminishing, 
I  till  it  scarcely  exceeds  the  quantity  exhaled  at  ten  years  old.  In  females 
I  (in  whom  the  quantity  exhaled  is  always  less  than  in  males  of  the  same 
:  age)  the  same  regular  increase  in  quantity  goes  on  from  the  eighth  year  to 

■  the  age  of  puberty,  when  the  quantity  abruptly  ceases  to  increase,  and 
:  remains  stationary  so  long  as  they  continue  to  menstruate.  When 
I  menstruation  has  ceased,  it  soon  decreases  at  the  same  rate  as  it  does  in 
I  old  men. 

h.  Respiratory  MnvemetUs.— The  more  quickly  the  movements  of  respira- 
I  tion  are  performed,  the  smaller  is  the  proportionate  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
•  contamed  in  each  volume  of  the  expired  air.  Although,  however,  the  pro- 
;  portionate  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  thus  diminished  during  frequent 
r  respiration,  yet  the  absolute  amount  exhaled  into  the  air  within  a  given 
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time  is  increased  thereby,  owing  to  the  larger  quantity  of  air  which  is 
breathed  in  the  time.  Tlie  last  half  of  a  volume  of  expired  air  contauiK  , 
move  carbonic  acid  than  the  half  first  expired;  a  cucumstance  which  is 
explained  by  the  one  portion  of  air  coming  from  the  remote  part  of  the 
lui  g-s,  where  it  has  been  in  more  immediate  and  prolonged  contact  witl 
the  blood  than  the  other  has,  which  comes  chiefly  from  the  larger  bronchial 

^""T'mxtornyn  tcmperatv.re.-'Ihe  observation  made  by  Vierordt  at  various 
e.  J.xUinTiL  tern i>e', ail  ,  C.)  show,  for  warm- 

temperatures  between  38  i.  ana  75  1.13  4  /■i"  ,  ,„oV,  ^^,,_„  „ 
blooded  animals,  that  within  this  range,  every  rise  equal  to  10  t.  causes  a 
diLVnutiou  of  about  two  cubic  inches  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 

'^1'S::^"?i^...-The  season  of  the  year,  independently  of  temr.- 
Ta  ure  materfally  influences  the  respii'atory  phenomena  ;  spnng  being  the 
iSson      the  greatest,  and  autumn  of  the  least  activity  of  the  respiratory 

^^■S;fZB^"^  average  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
giv;n  out  y  (helungs'constitutes  about  4-3  per  cent,  of  the  expired  air^. 
but  a  tire  air  which  is  breathed  be  previously  impregnated  with  carbonic 
S  (as  is  the  case  when  the  same  air  is  frequently  respired),  then  the 
ouantitv  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  becomes  much  less.  _ 

fSLwMe  State  of  .U,«.-.y;Ar,.r..-The  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
exLS  considerably  influenced  by  the  degree  of  ^  f  -  f 
sphere,mueh  more  being  given  off  when  the  air  is  moist  than  when  it  is  diy. 

^^'fTw  .ftU  Day. -Bmmg  the  day-time  more  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled 

abra-ted  during  the  day,  and  the  lemannng  6?  bj  n.ght.  (Pettenkotcr 
"■rS  .«l  i>,«.-B,*e  u.e  of  /-  the  '?irc'Xi«ton1 

carbonic  acid  expired;  i'^.  ^l*^' " 
liigh. 
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3.  The  oxygen  is  diminished,  .and  its  diminution  is  generally 
proportionate  to  the  increase  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

For  every  volume  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  into  the  air,  1-17421 
volumes  of  oxygen  are.  absorbed  from  it,  and  1346  cubic  inches,  or 
636  grains  being  exhaled  in  the  hour  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
absorbed  in  the  same  time  is  1584  cubic  inches,  or'iy42  grains. 
According  to  this  estimate,  there  is  more  oxygen  absorbed  than 
IS  exhaled  with  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid, 

4.  The  volume  of  air  expired  in  a  given  time  is  less  than  that 
^  of  the  air  inspired  (allowance  being  made  for  the  expansion  in 

being  heated),  and  that  the  loss  is  due  to  a  portion  of  oxygen 
absorbed  and  not  returned  in  the  exhaled  carbonic  acid,  all 
observers  agree,  though  as  to  the  actual  quantity  of  oxygen  so 
absorbed,  they  differ  even  widely.  The  amount  of  oxygen 
absorbed  is  on  an  average  4-8  per  cent,  so  that  the  expired  air 
contains  16-2  volumes  per  cent,  of  that  gas. 

_  The  quantity  of  oxygen  that  does  not  combine  with  the  carbon  given  off 
m  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs  is  probably  disposed  of  in  forming  some  of 

.  the  cai-bonic  acid  and  water  given  off  from  the  skin,  and  in  combining  with 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  to  form  part  of  the  acids  of  the  sulphates  and 
phosphates  excreted  in  the  urine,  and  probably  also,  with  the  nitrogen  of 

:  the  decomposing  nitrogenous  tissues,    (Bence  Jones.) 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  animals, 
;  appears  to  have  very  little  influence  on  the  amount  of  this  gas 
.absorbed  by  them,  for  the  quantity  consumed  is  not  greater  even 
t  though  an  excess  of  oxygen  be  added  to  the  atmosphere  experi- 
imented  with. 

It  has  often  been  discussed  whether  Nitrogen  is  absorbed  by  or 
.exhaled  from  the  lungs  during  respiration.  At  present,  all  that 
<can  be  said  on  the  subject  is  that,  under  most  circumstances, 
:  ammals  appear  to  expire  a  very  smaU  quantity  above  that  which 
•  exists  m  the  inspired  air.  During  prolonged  fasting,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  small  quantity  appears  to  be  absorbed. 

5-  The  watery  vapour  is  increased.  The  quantity  emitted  is 
aas  a  general  rule,  sufficient  to  saturate  the  expired  air,  or  ver^ 
nnearly  so.  Its  absolute  amount  is,  therefore,  influenced  by  the 
(.following  ch-cumstances,  (i),  by  the  quantity  of  air  respired  ■  for 
tthe  greater  this  is,  the  greater  also  will  be  the  quantity  of  moisture 
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.vhalod  (2\  by  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  contained  in  the 
tt^io^oL^.^  inspiL;  becausethe  greater  tl^is.  the 
ss  will  be  the  amount  required  to  complete  the  -  f  j^^. 
1-  (,)  by  the  temperature  of  the  expired  axr ;  for  the  higher 
Z:  is  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  required 
mib  lb,       ^  ^  J     ^.p^j  gjj^cj^  volume 

to  saturate  the  air ;  (4),  by  the  lengtn  01  _t  .^uhouirh 
of  inspired  air  is  allowed  to  remain  m  the  lungs ;  foi  although 
du  rng  ordinary  respiration,  the  expired  air  is  always  saturated 
r  witery  vapour,  yet  when  respiration  is  performed  very 
B^cely  time  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  tern- 
.  fiillv  charged  with  moisture  ere  it  is  expelled. 

^r^ul^ty^wLr  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  twenty-four 
hou^s  ranges  (according  to  the  various  modifying  circums  ances 
already^m^^^^^^^^^  from  about  6  to  27  ounces,  the  ordinary 
aulntfty  being  about  9  orxoounces.  Some  of  this  is  probably 
n  fby  the  chemic-feCi^  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen  m 
fhTsvltem  •  but  the  far  larger  proportion  of  it  is  water  which  has 
leenlbl'bed.  as  such,  into  the  blood  from  the  alimentary  cana  , 
A  exhaled  from  the  sui-face  of  the  air-passages  and  cells, 

surfaces  of  aU  moist  animal  membranes. 
1    Irlv  at  the  high  temperature  of  warm-blooded  animals. 

in  twenty-four  hours.  (Ransome.) 

have  been  established.  ^^^^^       stopper  of  which 

A  bii-d  or  mouse  is  P^^^^  J  m  a  large  bo  ^^^^     that  which 

two  tubes  pass,  one  to  supply  fiesh  air  ana  ^^^^^^ 

Tas  been  expired.   Before  entering  ^^^^^    the  carbonic  acid, 

through  a  Btrong  f  ution  of  causuc  g^as  ^ 

and  then  through  hme-water  which  ^^^^  by  the  animal  is  made 

of  carbonic  acid.  The  air  J'^'"^,^^^^'^^^,  ^„.s  turbid  and  soon  quite 
to  bubble  through  lime  water,  which^^^^^^  p,,3es 

milky  from  the  precipitation  ot  caicium 
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through  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which,  by  turning  brown,  indicates  tlie  pre- 
sence of  organic  matter.  The  watery  vapour  in  the  expired  air  will  condense 
inside  the  bottle  if  the  surface  be  kept  cool.  conuense 
By  means  of  an  apparatus  sufficiently  large  and  well  constructed  exoeri- 
ments  of  the  kind  have  been  made  extensively  on  man. 

Methods  by  which  the  Respiratory  Changes  in  the  Air 

are  effected. 

The  method  by  which  fresh  air  is  inhaled  and  e.xpeUed  from 
the  lungs  has  been  considered.    It  remains  to  consider  how  it 
is  that  the  blood  absorbs  oxygen  from,  and  gives  up  carbonic  acid 
to,  the  air  of  the  alveoli.    In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remem 
bered  that  the  tidal  air  only  amounts  to  about  25—30  cubic 
inches  at  each  inspiration,  and  that  this  is  of  conrse  insufficient  to 
fill  the  lungs,  but  it  mixes  with  the  stationary  air  by  diff^^sion, 
and  so  supplies  to  it  new  oxygen.    The  amount  of  oxygen  in  ex- 
pired air,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  average  composition  of  the 
mixed  air  in  the  lungs,  is  about  16  to  17  per  cent. ;  in  the  pulmo- 
nary alveoli  it  may  be  rather  less  than  this.    From  this  air  the 
>  venous  blood  has  to  take  up  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  12 
.  vols,  in  every  hundred  volumes  of  blood,  as  the  difference  between 
•  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  arterial  and  venous  blood  is  no  less 
^than  that.    It  seems  therefore  somewhat  difficult  to  understand 
hhow  this  can  be  accomplished  at  the  low  oxygen  tension  of  the 
Fpulmonaryair.    But  as  was  pointed  out  in  a  previous  Chapter 
(IV.),  the  oxygen  is  not  simply  dissolved  in  the  blood,  but  is  to  a 
.great  extent  chemically  combined  with  the  hemoglobin  of  the  red 
.corpuscles;  and  when  a  fluid  contains  a  body  which  enters  into 
1  loose  chemical  combination  in  this  way  with  a  gas,  the  tension  of 
:the  gas  ,n  the  fluid  is  not  directly  proportional  to  the  total  quan- 
:tity  of  the  gas  taken  up  by  the  fluid,  but  to  the  excess  above  the 
.total  quantity  which  the  substance  dissolved  in  the  fluid  is  capable 
ot  takmg  up  (a  known  quantity  in  the  case  of  hajmoglobin,  viz 
I -59  cm.  for  one  grm.  htemoglobin).    On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
-substance  be  not  saturated,  i.e.,  if  it  be  not  combined  with  as 
.much  of  the  gas  as  it  is  capable  of  taking  up,  further  combination 
eads  to  no  increase  of  its  tension.    However,  there  is  a  point  at 
■vhich  the  haemoglobin  gives  up  its  oxygen  when  it  is  exposed  to 
t  low  partial  pressure  of  oxygen,  and  there  is  also  a  point  at  which 
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it  neither  takes  up  nor  gives  out  oxygen;  in  the  case  of  axtoial 

lod  of  the  dog  this  is  found  to  be  when  the  oxygen  tension  of 

blooa  01  Tiiio     g,  .  /qj.  2Q-6  mm.  of  mercury), 

the  atmosphere  IS  equal     3  9  P^^-^'  ^  J  ^^^^ial 

which  is  equivalent  to  saymg  that  the  oxygen 

blood  is  3-9  per  cent.;  venous  blood,  m  a 

been  found  to  have  an  oxygen  tension  of  2  8  per  cent,  a 

venous  blood  to  take  up  oxygen,  and  what  is  moie,  it 

,Uet  .rfvidence  .o  show  t.at .  .  „  b,  a  E^^^"^ 

does  not  exceed  in  the  dog  3  or  4  per 

venous  blood  is  5-4  per  cent.,  or  equal  to  41  mm.  of  mercury. 

B    Respiratory  Changes  in  the  Blood.  „  m. 

Leu  Jion  Of  Blood  in  the  -^^^^^^ 

exposed  to  the  air  thus  ^^^^-f    ^  TltfrnropeUed  from  the 
Jls  and  minute  bronchial  tubes^  the  ^'^.f^  J^l^^^ 
right  ventricle  through  the  pulmonary  capmarie^^^^^^^^^ 

.nd  slowly  enough  to  pei-mit  every  --^^^^^^..ns  of  the  , 
a  few  seconds  exposed  to  the  air,  -thjnlj  t^^  th 

•   .capillary  vessels  and  the  --ceHs  ^^^^^^^^         Zolj  ai-tery 
circulation  is  of  the  simplest  kind  .  P     straight  lines, 

branches  regularly;  its  successive  branches  i-un  m   t  ag 
and  do  not  anastomose  :  the  capillary  P^^^^^X  veins  a-ived 
ro-^r  the  air-cells  and  intercellular  ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^  of  the 
from  it  proceed  in  a  course  as  simple       ^^'^^tomosu.,.  The 
arteries,  their  branches  ^-^^^'S^.  ^ 
veins  have  no  valves,  or  only  smaU  ^.ifiee  of 

their  angles  of  junction,  and  -^f^^^,^ j'^f;^^^  The  pul- 
either  of  the  veins  between  which  they  are  placed. 
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monary  circulation  also  is  unaftected  by  changes  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  is  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  pressure  of 
muscles  :  the  force  by  which  it  is  accomplished,  and  the  course  of 
the  blood  are  alike  simple. 

,     Changes  produced  in  the  Blood  by  Respiration. — The 

most  obvious  change  which  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
undergoes  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs  is  1st,  that  of  colotir, 
the  dark  crimson  of  venous  blood  being  exchanged  for  the  bright 
scarlet  of  arterial  blood ;  2nd,  and  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding change,  it  gains  oxygen ;  ^rd,  it  loses  carbonic  acid  ;  4th, 
it  becomes  slightly  cooler,  (p.  239);  ^i^i,  it  coagulates  sooner 
:  and  more  fii-mly,  and,  apparently,  contains  more   fibrin  (see 
p.  108).   The  oxygen  absorbed  into  the  .blood  from  the  atmospheric 
;  air  in  the  lungs  is  combined  chemically  with  the  hemoglobin  of 
■  the  red  blood-coi-puscles.  ^  In  this  condition  it  is  can-ied  in  the 
;  arterial  blood  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  brought  into 
!  near  relation  or  contact  with  the  tissues.    In  these  tissues,  and  in 
I  the  blood  which  circulates  in  them,  a  certain  portion  of  the  oxygen, 
'  which  the  arterial  blood  contains,  disappears,  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  is  formed.    The  venous  blood, 
containing  the  new-formed  carbonic  acid  returns  to  the  lungs, 
where  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled,  and  a  fresh  supply 
of  oxygen  is  taken  in. 

Mechanism  of  Various  Respiratory  Actions.- It  will  be 
iwell  here,  perhaps,  to  explain  some  respiratoiy  acts,  which  appear 
at  first  sight  somewhat  complicated,  but  cease  to  be  so  when  the 
!  mechanism  by  which  they  are  performed  is  clearly  understood. 
The  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  i6i)  shows  that  the  cavity  of  the 
cchest  is  separated  from  that  of  the  abdomen  by  the  diaphragm, 
vwhich,  when  acting,  will  lessen  its  curve,  and  thus  descendLg,' 
vwill  push  doiomvards  and  forviards  the  abdominal  viscera ;  while 
:the  abdominal  muscles  have  the  opposite  effect,  and  in  acting  will 
ipush  the  viscera  upwards  and  bachvards,  and  with  them  the 
idiaphragm,  siipposing  its  ascent  to  be  not  from  any  cause  inter- 
•fered  with.    From  the  same  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lungs 
communicate  with  the  exterior  of  the  body  through  the  glottfs, 
>and  further  on  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils— through  either 
of  them  separately,  or  through  both  at  the  same  time,  Tccordin.^ 
to  the  position  of  the  soft  palate.    The  stomach  communicates 
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with  the  exterior  of  the  body  through  the  cesophagus,  pharynx, 
and  mouth ;  while  below  the  rectum  opens  at  the  anus,  and  the 
bladder  through  the  urethra.  All  these  openings,  through  which 
the  hollow  viscera  communicate  with  the  exterior  of  the  body,  are 


Rg.  161. 


guarded  by  muscles,  called  sphincters,  which  can  act  independently 
of  each  oLr.     The  position  of  the  latter  is  md.cated  m  the 

^'IL^ng -In  sighing  there  is  a  rather  prolonged  inspiration; 
the  atX'ost  noisdessly  passing  in  through        glo^^-; ^^y. 
h    Ltic  recoil  of  the  lungs  and  chest-walls,  and  probab^  also  of 
the  abdominal  walls,  being  rather  -I'f  f  ^^^^^^  „f 

Now  in  the  first,  or  inspiratory  part  of  this  act,  the  descent 
the  di:;;hr:gm  pre'sses  the  abdominal  viscera  downwards,  and  of 
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course  this  pressure  tends  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  such  as 
communicate  with  the  exterior  of  the  body.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  their  various  openings  are  guarded  by  sphincter  muscles, 
in  a  state  of  constant  tonic  contraction,  there  is  no  escape  of 
their  contents,  and  air  simply  enters  the  lungs.  In  the  second, 
or  expiratory  part  of  the  act  of  sighing,  there  is  also  pressure 
mode  on  the  abdominal  viscera  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  the 
elastic  or  muscular  recoil  of  the  abdominal  walls ;  but  the  pres- 
sure is  relieved  by  the  escape  of  air  through  the  open  glottis, 
and  the  relaxed  diaphragm  is  pushed  up  again  into  its  original 
position.  The  sphincters  of  the  stomach,  rectum,  and  bladder, 
act  as  before. 

Hiccough  resembles  sighing  in  that  it  is  an  inspiratoiy  act ; 
but  the   inspiration  is   sudden  instead  of  gradual,  from  the 
diaphragm  acting  suddenly  and  spasmodically  j  and  the  air,  there- 
fore suddenly  rashing  through  the  unprepared  rima  glottidis, 
I  causes  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  the  peculiar  sound. 

Coughing. — In  the  act  of  coughing,  there  is  most  often  first 
an  inspiration,  and  this  is  followed  by  an  expiration ;  but  when 
the  lungs  have  been  filled  by  the  preliminary  inspiration,  instead 
of  the  air  being  easily  let  out  again  through  the  glottis,  the 
latter  is  momentarily  closed  by  the  approximation  of  the  vocal 
cords,  and  then  the  abdominal  muscles,  strongly  acting,  push  up 
the  viscera  against  the  diaphi-agm,  and  thus  make  pressure  on  the 
air  in  the  limgs  until  its  tension  is  sufiicient  to  burst  open  noisily 
the  vocal  cords  which  oppose  its  outward  passage.  In  this  way  a 
considerable  force  is  exercised,  and  mucus  or  any  other  matter 
that  may  need  expulsion  from  the  lungs  or  trachea  is  quickly  and 
sharply  expelled  by  the  outstreaming  current  of  air. 

Now  it  is  evident  on  reference  to  the  diagram  (fig.  i6i),  that 
pressure  exercised  by  the  abdominal  muscles  in  the  act  of  cough- 
ing, acts  as  forcibly  on  the  abdominal  viscera  as  on  the  lungs, 
inasmuch  as  the  viscera  form  the  medium  by  which  the  upward 
pressure  on  the  diaphragm  is  made,  and  of  necessity  there  is 
quite  as  great  a  tendency  to  the  expulsion  of  their  contents  as  of 
the  air  in  the  lungs.  The  instinctive,  and  if  necessary,  volun- 
tarily increased  contraction  of  the  sphincters,  however,  prevents 
any  escape  at  the  openings  guarded  by  them,  and  the  pressure  is 
effective  at  one  part  only,  namely,  the  rima  glottidis. 
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Sneezing— The  same  remarks  that  apply  to  coughing,  are 
almost  exactly  applicable  to  the  act  of  sneezing ;  but  in  thi& 
instance  the  blast  of  air,  on  escaping  from  the  lungs,  is  directed, 
by  an  instinctive  contraction  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  ( 
descent  of  the  soft  palate,  chiefly  through  the  nose,  and  any 
offending  matter  is  thence  expelled. 

Speaking.— In  speaking,  there  is  a  voluntary  expulsion  of  air 
through  the  glottis  by  means  of  the  expiratoiy  muscles ;  and  the 
vocal  cords  are  put,  by  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  in  a  proper 
position  and  state  of  tension  for  vibrating  as  the  air  passes  over 
them  and  thus  producing  sound.  The  sound  is  moulded  mto 
words  by  the,tongue,  teeth,  lips,  &c.-the  vocal  cords  producmg 
the  sound  only,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  articulation. 

Singing— Singing  resembles  speaking  in  the  manner  of  its 
production  •  the  laryngeal  muscles,  by  variously  altering  the  posi- 
tion and  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords,  producmg  the 
different  notes.  Words  used  in  the  act  of  singing  are  of  course 
framed,  as  in  speaking,  by  the  tong-ue,  teeth,  lips,  etc. 

Sniffing  —Sniffing  is  produced  by  a  somewhat  quick  action  of 
the  diaphragm  and  other  inspiratory  muscles.  The  mouth  is,  how- 
ever, closed,  and  by  these  means  the  whole  stream  of  air  is  made 
to  enter  by  the  nostrils.  The  alse  nasi  are,  commonly,  at  the 
same  time,  instinctively  dilated.  ,  .     .  . 

Sobbing—Sobbing  consists  in  a  series  of  convulsive  mspua- 
tions,  at  the  moment  of  which  the  glottis  is  usually  more  or  less 

'^Taugliing.-Laughing  is  a  series  of  short  and  rapid  expirations. 

Yawning -Yawning  is  an  act  of  inspiration,  but  is  unhke 
niost  of  the  preceding  actions  in  being  always  more  or  less  m- 
Ilarv     It  is  attended  by  a  stretching  of  vanous  muscles 
itntZ  palate  and  lower  jaw,  which  is  probably  analogous  to 
1  tc^^^^^  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  in  which  a  weary 
the  ^f'^f^-  ^^1^^,      ,et,  when  they  have  been  some 

^an  finds    lief  as  .^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^ 

time  out  of  ^f^°^  ^t^3f^,t  that  the  muscles  concerned 

yawning  depends  probaW^^^^^^^^       ^^^^  .  ^^^^  .^^ 

are  themselves  at  ^1  time  -  ^^^^    .^^  ^^^^^ 

To^Ilson.  yawning,  like  sneezing,  cannot  b 
well  performed  voluntarily. 
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Sucking. — Sucking  is  not  i^roperly  a  respiratory  act,  but  it 
may  be  most  conveniently  considered  in  this  place.  It  is  caused 
chiefly  by  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  os  hyoides.  These,  by 
drawing  downwards  and  backwards  the  tongue  and  floor  of  the 
mouth,  produce  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  latter :  and  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  then  acting  on  all  sides  tends  to  produce  equili- 
brium on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  mouth  as  best  it  may. 
The  communication  between  the  mouth  and  pharynx  is  com- 
pletely shut  off  by  the  contraction  of  the  pillars  of  the  soft 
palate  and  descent  of  the  latter  so  as  to  touch  the  back  of  the 
tongue ;  and  the  equilibrium,  therefore,  can  be  restored  only  by 
the  entrance  of  something  through  the  mouth.  The  action, 
indeed,  of  the  tongue  and  floor  of  the  mouth  in  sucking  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  piston  in  a  syringe,  and  the  muscles 
which  pull  down  the  os  hyoides  and  tongue,  to  the  power  which 
draws  the  handle. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Respiration. — Like 
^  all  other  functions  of  the  body,  the  discharge  of  which  is  neces- 
sary to  life,  respiration  must  be  essentially  an  involuntaiy  act. 
Else,  life  would  be  in  constant  danger,  and  Avould  cease  on  the 
loss  of  consciousness  for  a  few  moments,  as  in  sleep.  But  it  is 
also  necessary  that  respiration  should  be  to  some  extent  under 
the  control  of  the  will.  For  were  it  not  so,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  perform  those  voluntary  respiratory  acts  which  have 
been  just  enumerated  and  explained,  as  speaking,  singing,  and  the 
like. 

.  The  respiratoiy  movements  and  their  rhythm,  so  for  as  they 
are  involuntary  and  independent  of  consciousness  (as  on  all 
ordinary  occasions)  are  under  the  governance  of  a  nerve-centre 
'  in  the  medulla  oblongata  corresponding  with  the  origin  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerves;  that  is  to  say,  the  motor  nerves  and 
through  them,  the  muscles  concerned  in  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, are  excited  by  a  stimulus  which  issues  from  this  part  of 
the  nervous  system.  How  far  the  medulla  acts  automatically,  i.e., 
\  how  far  the  stimulus  originates  in  it,  or  how  for  it  is  merely  a 
nerve-centre  for  reilex  action,  is  not  certainly  known.  Probably, 
as  will  be  seen,  both  events  happen ;  and,  in  both  cases,  the' 
stimulus  is  the  result  of  the  condition  of  the  blood. 

The_re8piratory  centre  is  bilateral  or  double,  since  the  rcspira- 
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tory  movements  continue  after  the  medulla  at  this  point  is  divided 

in  the  middle  line. 

As  regards  its  supposed  automatic  action,  it  has  been  shovm  that 
if  the  spinal  cord  be  divided  below  the  medulla,  and  both  vagi  be 
.divided  so  that  no  afferent  impulses  can  reach  it  from  below,  the 
nasal  and  laryngeal  respiration  continues,  and  the  only  possible 
course  of  the  afferent  impulses  would  be  through  the  cranial  nerves ;  | 
and  when  the  cord  and  medulla  are  intact  the  division  of  these  pro- 
duces no  effect  upon  respiration,  so  that  it  appears  evident  that  the 
afferent  stimuli  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  maintaimng  the  re-  m 
spiratory  movements.    But  although  automatic  in  its  action  the  H 
respiratory  centre  may  be  reflexly  excited,  and  the  chief  channel  of 
this  reflex  influence  is  the  vagus  nerve ;  for  when  the  nerve  of  one 
side  is  divided,  respiration  is  slowed,  and  if  both  vagi  be  cut  the 
respiratory  action  is  still  slower. 

The  influence  of  the  vagus  tnink  upon  it  is  twofold,  for  if  the 
nerve  be  divided  below  the  origin  of  the  superior  laryngeal  branch 
and  the  central  end  be  stimulated,  respiratory  movements  are  in- 
creased in  rapidity,  and  mdeed  follow  one  another  so  quickly  it 
the  stimuli  be  increased  in  number,  that  after  a  time  cessation 
of  respiration  in  inspiration  follows  from  a  tetanus  of  the  respira- 
tory muscles  (diaphragm).    Whereas  if  the  superior  laryngeal 
branch  be  divided,  although  no  effect,  or  scarcely  any,  follows  the 
mere  division,  on  stimulation  of  the  central  end  respu-ation  is 
slowed,  and  after  a  time,  if  the  stimulus  be  increased,_  stops  but 
not  in  inspiration  as  in  the  other  case,  but  in  expiration.  Thus 
the  vagus  ti-unk  contains  fibres  which  slow  and  fibres  which 
accelerate  respiration.    If  we  adopt  the  theory  of  a  doubly  actiiig 
respiratory  centre  in  the  floor  of  the  medulla,  one  tendmg  to 
produce  inspiration  and  the  other  expiration    and  acting  m 
antagonism  as  it  were,  so  that  there  is  a  gradual  increase  m 
the  tendency  to  produce  respiratory  action,  until  it  culmmates 
n  an  inspimtory  effort,  which  is  followed  by  a  similar  _  action 
of  the  expiratory  part  of  the  centre,  producing  an  expu-ation, 
•1  must  look  upon  the  main  trunk  of  the  vagus  as  aiding  the 
Z^^rJo^  the  superior  laryngeal  -  aiding  the  ex^^^^ 
tory  part  of  the  centre,  the  first  nerve  possibly  inhib  tmg  the 
TctL'of  the  expiratory  centre,  whilst  it  aids  the  ^^^W^^^^^ 
the  latter  nerve  having  the  very  opposite  effect.    But  masmucU 
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as  the  respiration  is  slowed  on  division  of  the  vagi,  and  not 
quickened  or  aftected  manifestly  on  simple  division  of  the  superior 
larygneal,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the  vagi  fibres  are  always  in 
action,  whereas  the  superior  larygneal  fibres  are  not. 

It  appears,  however,  that  there  are,  in  some  animals  at  all 
events,  subordinate  centres  in  the  spinal  cord  ■which  are  able, 
imder  certain  conditions,  to  discharge  the  fimction  of  the  chief 
medidlary  centre. 

The  centre  in  the  medulla  may  be  influenced  not  only  by 
afterent  impidses  proceeding  along  the  vagus  and  laryngeal  nerves 
but  also  by  those  proceeding  fi-om  the  cerebnim,  as  well  as  by 
impressions  made  upon  the  nerves  of  the  skin,  or  upon  part  of 
the  fifth  nerve  distributed  to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  or 
upon  other  sensory  nerves,  as  is  exemplified  by  the  deep  inspira- 
tion which  follows  the  application  of  cold  to  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
and  by  the  sneezing  which  follows  the  slightest  irritation  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane. 

At  the  time  of  birth,  the  separation  of  the  placenta,  and  the  consequent 
non-oxygenation  of  the  foetal  blood,  are  the  circumstances  which  immediately 
lead  to  the  issue  of  automatic  impulses  to  action  from  the  respiratory  centre 
in  the  medulla  oblongata.  But  the  quickened  action  which  ensues  on  the 
application  of  cold  air  or  water,  or  other  sudden  stimulus,  to  the  skin, 
shows  well  the  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  this  centre  and 
other  parts  which  are  not  ordinarily  connected  with  the  function  of 
respiration. 

Methods  of  Stimulation  of  Bespiratory  Centre. —It  is 

now  necessary  to  consider  the  method  by  which  the  centre  or 
centres  are  stimulated  themselves,  as  well  as  the  manner,  in 
which  the  afferent  vagi  impulses  are  produced. 

The  more  venous  the  blood,  the  more  marked  are  the  inspira- 
tory impulses,  and  if  the  air  is  prevented  from  entering  the  chest, 
in  a  short  time  the  respiration  becomes  very  laboured.  Its  cessation 
IS  followed  by  an  abnormal  rapidity  of  the  inspiratory  acts,  which 
make  up  even  in  depth  for  the  previous  stoppage.  The  condition 
caused  by  obsti-uction  to  the  entrance  of  air,  or  by  any  circum- 
stance by  which  the  oxygen  of  the  blood  is  used  up  in  an  abnor- 
mally quick  manner,  is  known  as  dyspnoea,  and  as  the  aeration  of 
the  blood  becomes  more  and  more  interfered  with,  not  only  are 
the  ordinary  respiratory  muscles  employed,  but  also  those  extraor- 
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dinary  muscles  which  have  been  previously  enumerated  (p.  231), 
so  that  as  the  hlood  becomes  more  and  more  venous  the  action  of 
the  medullary  centre  becomes  more  and  more  active.    The  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  what  condition  of  the  venous  blood  causes  this 
increased  activity,  whether  it  is  due  to  deficiency  of  oxygen  or 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood.    This  has  been  answered  by 
the  experiments,  which  show  on  the  one  hand  that  dyspnea 
occurs  when  there  is  no  obstniction  to  the  exit  of  carbonic  acid 
as  when  an  animal  is  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  due  to  the  accumulation  of  carbomc  acid,  and 
secondly,  that  if  plenty  of  oxygen  be  supplied,  dyspnoea  proper  does 
not  occur,  although  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood  is  m  excess. 
The  respiratory  centre  is  evidently  stimulated  to  action  by  the 
absence'of  sufficient  oxygen  in  the  blood  circulating  in  it.  ' 

The  method  by  which  the  vagus  is  stimulated  to  conduct  afierent 
impulses,  influencing  the  action  of  the  respiratory  centre,  appears 
to  be  by  the  venous  blood  circulating  in  the  lungs,  or  as  some  say 
bv  the  condition  of  the  air  in  the  puhnonary  alveoli.    And  it 
either  of  these  be  the  stimuli  it  will  be  evident  that  as  the 
condition  of  venous  blood  stimulates  the  peripheral  endmgs  of  the 
yagm  in  the  lungs,  the  vagus  action  which  tends  to  help  on  the 
discharge  of  inspiratory  impulses  from  the  centre,  must  tend  a^so  to 
fncrease  the  activity  of  the  centre,  when  the  blood  m  the  ungs 
becomes  more  and  more  venous.    No  doubt  the  venous  condition 
of  the  blood  will  affect  all  the  sensory  nerves  in  a  similar  mannei-^ 
but  it  has  been  shown  that  the  circulation  of  too  little  blood 
through  the  centre  is  quite  sufficient  by  itself  for  the  purpose  ;  as 
^hen  its  blood  supply  is  cut  ofi'  increased  inspiratory  actions 

^Effects  of  Vitiated  Air.-Ventilation.-We  have  seen  that 
the  air  expired  from  the  lungs  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
carbonic  acki  and  a  minute  amount  of  organic  putrescble  matter. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  same  air  be  breathed  agam  an 
again  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  and  organic  matter  wi 
onsUntly  increase  till  fatal  results  are  produced;  but  on 
Tefo  th's  point  is  reached,  uneasy  sensations  occur,  such 
headache,  languor,  and  a  sense  of  oppression.  It  is  a  remai^^bl 
iTttat'the  ^rgamsm  after  a  time  adapts  ^^^^^  ^ 
atmosphere,  and  that  a  person  soon  comes  to  bieathe,  ^Mthou 
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sensible  inconvenience,  an  atmosphere  which,  when  he  first  entered 
it,  felt  intolerable.  Such  an  adaptation,  however,  can  only  take 
place  at  the  expense  of  a  depression  of  all  the  vital  functions, 
which  must  be  injurious  if  long  continued  or  often  repeated. 

This  power  of  adaptation  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  Claude 
Bernard.  A  sparrow  is  placed  under  a  bell-glass  of  such  a  size  that  it  will 
live  for  three  hours.  If  now  at  the  end  of  the  second  hour  (when  it  could 
have  survived  another  hour)  it  be  taken  out  and  a  fresh  healthy  sparrow 
introduced,  the  latter  will  perish  instantly. 

The  adaptation  above  spoken  of  is  a  gradual  and  continuous  one  :  thus  a 
bird  which  will  live  one  hour  in  a  pint  of  air  will  live  three  hours  in  two 
pints ;  and  if  two  birds  of  the  same  species,  age,  and  size,  be  placed  in  a 
quantity  of  air  in  which  either,  separately,  would  survive  three  hours,  they 
will  not  live  ij  hour,  but  only  hour. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  must  be  evident  that  provision  for 
a  constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  the  removal  of 
that  which  is  vitiated,  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  actual 
cubic  space  per  head  of  occupants.  Not  less  than  2000  cubic 
feet  per  head  should  be  allowed  in  sleeping  apartments  (barracks, 
hospitals,  &c.),  and  with  this  allowance  the  air  can  only  be  main- 
tained at  the  proper  standard  of  purity  by  such  a  system  of  venti- 
lation as  provides  for  the  siipply  of  1500  to  2000  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  per  head  per  hour.  (Parkes.) 

The  Eflfeet  of  Respiration  on  the  Circulation. 

Inasmuch  as  the  heart  and  gi-eat  vessels  are  situated  in  the 
air-tight  thorax,  they  are  exposed  to  a  certain  alteration  of  pres- 
sure when  the  capacity  of  the  latter  is  increased ;  for  although  the 
expansion  of  the  lungs  during  inspiration  tends  to  counter-balance 
this  increase  of  area,  it  never  quite  does  so,  since  part  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  which  is  drawn  into  the  chest  through  the  trachea 
is  expended  in  overcoming  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  themselves. 
The  amount  thus  used  up  increases  as  the  lungs  become  more 
and  more  expanded,  so  that  the  pressure  inside  the  thorax  during 
mspiration  as  far  as  the  heart  and  great  vessels  are  concerned,  never 
quite  equals  that  outside,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  inspiration  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  atmospheric  pressure.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  amount  of  the  pressure  used  up  in  the  way  above 
described,  varies  from  5  or  7  mm.  of  mercury  during  the  pause,  and 
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to  30  mm.  of  mercury  when  the  lungs  are  expanded  at  the  end  of  a 
deep  inspiration,  so  that  it  will  be  understood  that  the  pressure  to 
which  the  heart  and  great  vessels  are  subjected  diminishes  as 
inspiration  progresses.  It  will  be  understood  from  the  accom- 
panying diagram  how,  if  there  were  no  lungs  in  the  chest,  but 


great  vessels  within  the  '''<>!;"^--l'l^''^)'°^^,J^^^^  (it  m^t  be  remembered  timt 
lents  the  diai>hragm  whm  relaxed  d  when  ^"^"^J^  j^J,  the  thorax  is  enlarged; 
this  position  is  a  mere  dia^am),  .^e.,  w^n  ^i^e  »pa^  ^j^t  and  left 

„,  the  heart;  v,  the  ^^ms  entering  it  a^^^^  in  connection  with  the  pleura.  The 
lune-  T.the  trachea;  m,  mercurial  manometer  m  cuim  j^^^^ 
&e'in  the  -pacity  of  the  boxrepresento^  fte  thorax  ^^^^J^^^  t, 
r^Vxa^ou^  "WpVB?t?on«e^™inM  also  the  sucUon.hichm 

taking  place.  (Landois.) 

if  its  capacity  were  increased,  the  effect  of  the  increase  woul 
be  eVendedt  pumping  blood  into  the  heart  from  the  veins,  bu 
e^en  wTtb  the  Lngs  placed  as  they  are,  during  mspira  lou  th 
pr  Lre  outside  the  heart  and  great  vessels  is  dimmished,  au 
C  hive  therefore  a  tendency  to  expand  and  to  diminish  h 
„iilar  pressure.    The  diminution  of  pressure  within  th 
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veius  passing  to  the  right  auricle  and  within  tlie  right  auricle 
j  itself,  will  draw  the  blood  into  the  thorax,  and  so  assist  the  circu- 
lation :  this  suction  action  aiding,  though  independently,  the 
suction  power  of  the  diastole  of  the  auricle  about  which  we  have 
previously  spoken  (p.  153).    The  effect  of  sucking  more  blood  into 
the  right  auricle  will,  ccetei-is  'paribus,  increase  the  amount  passing 
through  the  right  ventricle,  which  also  exerts  a  similar  suction 
action,  and  through  the  lungs  into  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle 
and  thus  into  the  aorta,  and  this  tends  to  increase  the  arterial 
temion.    The  effect  of  the  diminished  pressure  upon  the  pul- 
monary vessels  will  also  help  towards  the  same  end,  i.e.,  an 
increased  flow  through  the  lungs,  so  that  as  far  as  the  heart 
and   its  veins  are  concerned  inspiration  increases   the  blood 
pressure  in  the  arteries.     The  effect  of  inspiration  upon  the 
aorta  and  its  branches  within  the  thorax  would  be,  however, 
contrary;  for  as  the  pressure  outside  is  diminished  the  vessels 
would  tend  to  expand,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  tension  of  the 
blood  within  them,  but  inasmuch  as  the  large  arteries  are  capable 
of  little  expansion  beyond  their  natural  calibre,  the  diminution  of 
the  arterial  tension  caused  by  this  means  would  be  insufficient  to 
counteract  the  increase  of  arterial  tension  produced  by  the  effect 
of  inspiration  upon  the  veins  of  the  chest,  and  the  balance  of  the 
[Whole  action  would  be  in  favour  of  an  increase  of  arterial  tension 
during  the  inspu-atory  period.    But  if  a  tracing  of  the  variation 
be  taken  at  the  same  time  that  the  respiratory  movements  are 
recorded,  it  will  be  found  that,  although  speaking  generally,  the 
arterial  tension  is  increased  during  inspiration,  the  maximum  of 
arterial  tension  does  not  con-espond  with  the  acme  of  inspira- 
tion (fig.  163). 

As  regards  the  effect  of  expiration,  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is 
diminished,  and  the  intra-thoracic  pressure  returns  to  the  normal, 
which  is  not  exactly  equal  to  the  atmospheric,  pressure.  The 
effect  of  this  on  the  veins  is  to  increase  their  intra-vascular  pres- 
sure, and  so_toJiminish  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  left  side  of 
the  heart,  and  with  it  the  arterial  tension,  but  this  is  almost 
exactly  balanced  by  the  necessary  increase  of  arterial  tension 
caused  by  the  increase  of  the  extra-vascular  pressure  of  the  aorta 
,  and  large  arteries,  so  that  the  arterial  tension  is  not  mucli 
affected  during  expiration  either  way.     Thus,  ordinary  expiration 
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does  not  produce  a  distinct  obstraction  to  the  circulation,  as  even 
vvhen  the  expiration  is  at  an  end  the  intra-thoracic  pressure  is  less 
than  the  extra-thoracic. 


 ^ 


■"'^V  i  from  left  to  riffU.)  «  ^^^f,  <=J,;r4^°s°v;?/^^^^  » 
tions,  the  Blower  teats  on  the  t^esomt  bemg  ma  ^  t^,,  the  pleural 
thoracic  pressure  obtamed  by  conneetmf  one  Im  oi  a  ^^^.^^0^^^!^  pressure  r^ 
cavity.  Inspu-ation  begms  at  .  and  exp^^on  aX  6.  ine  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  the 
iSitte^"^  Sl^7o"^ ^S^iuspir-ktory  eilort  t^e  fall  become, 
more  rapid.  (M.Foster.) 

The  effect  of  violent  expiratory  efforts,  however,  has  a  distinct 
action  in  preventing  the  current  of  blood  through  l-gs,  -  se^n 
in  the  blueness  of  the  face  from  congestion  m  strammg ,  this  con 
dit^on  b  ing  produced  by  pressure  on  the  small  pulmouary  vessels  ^ 

We  may  summarise  Ls  mechanical  effect  —   -d  say  ^ 
th.^  inspiration  aids  the  circulation  and  so  increases  the  arteria  , 
tei  n,  and  that  although  expiration  does  not  -teriaUy  aid  the 
Jrcula  ion,  yet  under  ordinary  conditions  neither  does  obstruct 
Under  ex  raordinary  conditions,  as  in  violent  expim  ions,  th. 
^^ticnris^decidedly  obstructed.    But  we  have  seen  that  there 

— ^^^^^^ 

during  expiration,  which  wui  oe  uyu^ 
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the  undulations  dm-ing  the  decline  of  blood-pressui-e  being  longer 
but  less  frequent.  This  effect  disappears  when,  by  section  of  the 
vagi,  the  effect  of  the  centre  is  cut  off  from  the  heaa-t.    In  the 


Fi^.  ib^.—Traube-Hermg  s  curves.  {To  he  read  from  left  to  right.)  The  curves  i,  2,  3,  4, 
ana  5  are  portions  selected  from  one  continuous  tracing  forming-  the  record  of  a 
prolonged  qbsei-vation,  so  that  the  several  curves  represent  successive  stages  of  the 
S^l^^P*^™?,™';  Each  cui-ye  is  placed  in  its  proper  position  relative  to  the  base  line, 
■Which  13  omitted ;  the  Wood-pressm-e  rises  in  stages  from  i,  to  2,  3,  and  4,  but  falls 
agam  m  stage  5.  Curve  i  is  taken  from  a  period  when  artificial  respiration  was  being- 
Kept  up,  but  the  vagi  havmg  been  divided,  the  pulsations  on  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
tne  undulations  do  not  differ ;  when  artificial  respii-ation  ceased  these  undulations  for  a 
wmie  disappeared,  and  the  blood-pressure  rose  steadily  whOe  the  heart-beats  became 
Slower,  boon,  as  at  2,new  undulations  appeared ;  a  little  later,  the  blood-pressui-e  n-as 
OTUi  naing,  the  heart-beats  still  slower,  but  the  undulations  still  more  obvious  (3)  1 
1  pressure  was  stiU  higher,  but  the  heartr-beats  were  quicker,  and  the- 

unmuations  flatter,  the  pressure  then  began  to  faU  rapidly  (s),  and  continued  to  fall 
imtu  some  tune  after  artificial  respiration  was  resumed.    (M.  Foster.) 

second  place,  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  also  believed  to  send  out 
rhythmical  impulses,  by  which  undulations  of  blood  pressure  are 
produced  independently  of  the  mechanical  effects  of  respiration. 
The  action  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  taking  part  in  pro- 
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aucing  rhytlnnical  changes  of  blood-pressure  which  _  are  called 
respiratory,  is  shown  in  the  following  way  -.-In  an  ammal  under 
the  influence  of  urari,  a  record  of  whose  blood-pressure  is  being 
taken,  and  where  artificial  respiration  has  been  stopped,  and  bo  h 
^ra<ri  cut,  the  blood-pressm-e  curve  rises  at  first  almost  in  a  straight 
lint ;  but  after  a  time  new  rhythmical  undulations  occur  vei-y  liKe 
the  original  respiratory  undulations,  only  somewhat  larger.  Ihese 
are  caLd  TrLe's  or  Trarcle-Hering^s,  curve.     They  continue 
whilst  the  blood-pressure  continues  to  rise,  and  7/-- J'^^^ 
the  vaso-motor  centre  and  the  heart  are  exhausted,  when  the 
Tessure  speedily  falls.    These  curves  must  be  ^ei^  " 
ihe  vaso-motor  centre,  as  the  mechamcal  effects  o   lespuat  on 
have  been  eliminated  by  the  poison  and  by  t^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  °  "^^^^^^ 
cial  respiration,  and  the  effect  of  the  -rdio-inlnbito^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tie  division  of  the  vagi.    It  may  be  presumed  therefoie  that  the 
tsot:tor  centre,  as  well  as  the  cardio-inhjbitory  mi^  be  cc. 
sidered  to  take  part  with  the  mechamcal  changes  of  ^^^P  ^^^^^^ 
expiration  in  producing  the  so-called  respiratory  undulations 

of  blood-pressure. 

tions  which  has  been  observed  in  ^"^s  ^^^^^^^^^^^^        at  the 

.vith  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart    f^P^^^^^^w  J  each  sueees- 

beginning  of  each  group  the  -«P^^^^>°^.«^^^"J^7f  ,1  m^^  is  reached,  then 

sive  breath  is  deeper  than  the  preceding  until  a 

comes  in  a  prolonged  sighing  expii-ation,  succeeded  by  a  pause, 

the  next  group  begins. 

Apncea.-Dyspiicea.-Aspliyxia. 

As  blood  which  contains  a  noi-mal  proportion  of  oxygen  excites 

text,  is  the  more  convenient. 
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by  performing  artificial  respiration  to  tlie  extent  of  saturating  the 
blood  with  oxygen. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  respiration  is  stopped,  by,  e.g., 
interference  with  the  passage  of  air  to  the  lungs,  or  by  supplying 
air  devoid  of  oxygen,  a  condition  ensues,  which  passes  rapidly 
from  the  state  of  dyspnoea  (difficult  breathing)  to  what  is  termed 
asphyxia;  and  the  latter  quickly  ends  in  death. 

The  ways  by  which  this  condition  of  asphyxia  may  be  produced 
Y  are  very  numerous ;  as,  for  example,  by  the  prevention  of  the 
due  entry  of  oxygen  into  the  blood,  either  by  direct  obstruction  of 
the  trachea  or  other  part  of  the  respiratory  passages,  or  by  intro- 
ducing instead  of  ordinary  air  a  gas  devoid  of  oxygen,  or,  again, 
by  interference  with  the  due  interchange  of  gases  between  the 
air  and  the  blood, 
f  Symptoms  of  Asphyxia. — The  most  evident  symptoms  of 
asphyxia  or  suffocation  are  well  known.  Violent  action  of  the 
respiratory  muscles  and,  more  or  less,  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body ;  lividity  of  the  skin  and  all  other  vascular  parts,  while  the 
veins  are  also  distended,  and  the  tissues  seem  generally  gorged 
with  blood;  convulsions,  quickly  followed  by  insensibility,  and 
death. 

The  conditions  which  accompany  these  symptoms  are— 
(i)  More  or  less  interference  with  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  pulmonary  blood-vessels. 

>  (2)  Accimiulation  of  blood  in  the  right  side  of  the  heai-t  and  in 
the  systemic  veins. 

(3)  Circulation  of  impure  (non-aerated)  blood  in  all  parts  of  the 
body. 

Cause  of  Death,  from  Asphyxia.— The  causes  of  these 
conditions  and  the  manner  in  which  they  act,  so  as  to  be  incom- 
patible with  life,  may  be  here  briefly  considered. 

(1)  The  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs 
IS  not  so  great  as  it  was  once  supposed  to  be  ;  and  such  as  there 
is  occurs  chiefly  in  the  later  stages  of  asphyxia,  when,  by  the 
violent  and  convulsive  action  of  the  expiratory  muscles,  pressure 
IS  indirectly  made  on  the  lungs,  and  the  circulation  through  them 
IS  proportionately  interfered  with. 

(2)  Accunndation  of  blood,  with  consequent  distension  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  systemic  veins,  is  the  direct  result,  at 
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least  in  part,  of  the  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  just 
referred  to.    Other  causes,  however,  are  in  operation,    (a)  ihe 
vaso-motor   centres  stimulated  by  blood   deficient  in  oxygen  ■ 
causes  contraction  of  all  the  small  arteries  with  increase  of  ai-^erm 
tension,  and  as  an  immediate  consequence  the  filling  of  the 
systemic  veins,    (b)  The  increased  arterial  tension  is  followed  by 
inhibition  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and,  thus,  the  lattei-^  con- 
racting  less  frequently,  and  gradually  enfeebled  also  by  deficien 
supply  of  oxygen,  becomes  over-distended  by  blood  which  it  cannot 
"pll     At  this  stage  the  left  as  well  as  the  right  cavities  are 

distended  with  blood.  ,  a  e  .  ^nvfW  in 

The  ill  effects  of  these  conditions  are  to  be  looked  foi  paitly  m 
the  heart,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which,  like  those  of  the  ui-mary 
bladder  or  any  other  hollow  muscular  organ,  may  be  paralysed  • 
t  ov  rletcLg;  and  partly  in  the  venous  congestion,  and 
consequent  interftrence  with  the  fimction  of  the  higher  neiwe- 
centres  especially  the  medulla  oblongata. 

its  d  stribution  over  the  body  are  events  mcompatible  with  life, 
l  one  of  the  higher  animals,  for  more  than  a  few  mmu  es ; 
he  rapidity  with  which  death  ensues  in  asph^ia  beu.g  due 
Ire  paiticW^the  effect  of  non-oxygenized  bJ,,d_on  h 
lraedulla.oblongatar^dr  through  the  coronary  ar  ter  es,  on  the 
&Sar  substance  of  the  heart.     The  excitability  of  both 
nervons  and  muscular  tissue  is  dependent  on  -  constant  and 
we  supply  of  oxygen,  and,  when  this  is  interfered  with  is 
rSdlyTos     The  dfmin;tion  of  oxygen,  it  may  be  here  remarked 
hi  a  more  direct  influence  in  the  production  of  the  usual  symp- 
"^oi  r  asphyxia  than  the  increased  amount  of  carbonic  acid. 
n"ed  thSaSl  effect  of  a  gradual  accumulation  of  the  latter  ni 
the  t^od,  if  a  due  supply  of  oxygen  be  maintained,  resemble, 
rather  that  of  a  narcotic  poison. 

in  so.e  experiments  perfonne.  c—  ^^J^^^ 
Chirureical  Society  to  investigate  the  subject  ox  ^  privation 
Wofnd  that,  in  the  dog,  during  -^P^f^^^^P^^^^^^^^^ 

of  air,  as  by  plugging  the  '^^^i^' was  4  n^-tes  5 
movements  after  the  animal  ^^^'^  .gconds,  and  4 

seconds;  the  extremes  being  3  J^^f  J^^ractron,  on  the  other  hand 
— in^t?s  rS~-Lting  6  minutes  40  seconds,  and 
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7  minutes  45  seconds.  It  wonld  seem,  therefore,  that  on  an  average,  the 
heart's  action  continues  for  3  minutes  15  seconds  after  the  animal  lias  ceased 
to  make  respiratory  efforts.  A  very  similar  relation  was  obseiTed  in  the 
rabbit.    Recovery  never  took  place  after  the  heart's  action  had  ceased. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  committee  on  the  subject  of  drowning  were 
very  remarkable,  especially  in  this  respect,  that  whereas  an  animal  may 
recover,  after  simple  deprivation  of  au-  for  nearly  four  minutes,  yet,  after 
submersion  in  water  for  minute,  recovery  seems  to  be  impossible.  This 
remarkable  difference  was  found  to  be  due,  not  to  the  mere  submersion,  nor 
directly  to  the  struggles  of  the  animdl,  nor  to  depression  of  temperature,  but 
to  the  two  facts,  that  in  drowning,  a  free  passage  is  allowed  to  air  out  of  the 
lungs,  and  a  free  entrance  of  water  into  them.  It  is  probably  to  the  entrance 
of  water  into  the  lungs  that  the  speedy  death  in  drowning  is  mainly  due. 
The  results  of  2)ost-mort.ein  examination  strongly  support  this  view.  On 
examining  the  lungs  of  animals  deprived  of  air  by  ijlugging  the  trachea, 
they  were  found  simply  congested  ;  but  in  the  animals  drowned,  not  only 
was  the  congestion  much  more  intense,  accompanied  with  ecchymosed  points 
on  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  lung,  but  the  air  tubes  were  com- 
pletely choked  up  with  a  sanious  foam,  consisting  of  blood,  water,  and 
mucus,  churned  up  with  the  air  in  the  lungs  by  the  respiratory  efforts  of  the 
animal.  The  lung-substance,  too,  appeared  to  be  saturated  and  sodden  with 
water,  which,  stained  slightly  with  blood,  poured  out  at  any  point  where  a 
section  was  made.  The  lung  thus  sodden  with  water  was  heavy  (though  it 
floated),  doughy,  pitted  on  pressui-e,  and  was  incapable  of  collapsing.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  how,  by  such  infarction  of  the  tubes,  air  is  de- 
based from  reaching  the  pulmonary  cells  ;  indeed  the  inability  of  the  lungs 
to  collapse  on  opening  the  chest  is  a  proof  of  the  obstruction  wliich  the  froth 
occupying  the  air-tubes  offers  to  the  transit  of  air. 

We  must  carefully  distinguish  the  asphyxiating  effect  of  an 
insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  directly  poisonous  action  of 
such  a  gas  as  carbonic  oxide,  which  is  present  to  a  considerable 
amount  in  common  coal-gas.  The  fatal  effects  often  produced  by 
this  gas  (as  in  accidents  from  burning  charcoal  stoves  in  small 
close  rooms),  are  due  to  its  entering  into  combination  with  the 
haemoglobin  of  the  blood-corpuscles  (p.  117),  and  thus  expelling 
the  oxygen. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

FOOD. 

In  order  that  lifo  may  be  maintained  it  is  necessary  that  the 
body  should  be  supplied  Avith  food  in  proper  quality  and  quantity 

The  food  taken  in  by  the  animal  body  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
replacing  the  Avaste  of  the  tissues.    And  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
estimation  of  the  proper  diet  in  twenty-four  hoxu-s  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  amount  of  the  excreta  daily  eliminated  from  tlie  body. 
The  excreta  contain  chiefly  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  mtro- 
o.en,  but  also  to  a  less  extent,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  ctoe, 
;otassium,  sodium,  and  certain  other  of  the  elements.    Smce  this 
L  the  case  it  must  be  evident  that,  to  balance  this  waste,  foods 
must  be  supplied  containing  all  these  elements  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  some  of  them,  viz.,  those  which  take  the  principal  part 
in  forming  the  excreta,  in  large  amount.    We  ^ 
last  Chapter  that  carbonic  acid  and  ammoma,  ^^^^^ 
carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  are  given  olf  from  the  lungs 
By  the  exlreti;n  of  the  kidneys-the  urine-many  elements  a  e 
dischai-ged  from  the  blood,  especially  nitrogen,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen:    In  the  sweat,  the  elements  chiefly  represented  a  e 
Lrbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and  also  in  the  f.ces.     B,^  all 
excretions  large  quantities  of  water  are  got  nd  of  dailj,  but 

Sla^lXeen  the  amounts  of  the  chief  elements  cc^ 
tained  in  these  various  excreta  in  twenty-four  hours  maj  be 
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To  this  should  be  added  296-  grammes  water,  which  are  produced 
by  the  iiniou  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  body  during  the 
process  of  oxydation  (He.,  32*89  hydrogen  and  263-41  oxygen). 
There  are  twenty-six  grammes  of  salts  got  rid  of  by  the  iirine  and 
six  by  the  ffEces.  As  the  water  can  be  supplied  as  such,  the  losses  of 
carbon,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  are  those  to  which  we  should  direct 
our  attention  in  supplying  food. 

For  the  sake  of  example,  we  may  now  take  only  two  elements, 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  and,  if  we  discover  what  amount  of  these  is 
respectively  discharged  in  a  given  time  from  the  body,  we  shall  be 
in  a  position  to  judge  what  kind  of  food  will  most  readily  and 
economically  replace  their  loss. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  daily  lost  from  the  body  amounts  to 
about  281-2  gTammes  or  nearly  4,500  grains,  and  of  nitrogen 
1 8-8  grammes  or  nearly  300  grains  ;  and  if  a  man  could  be  fed 
by  these  elements,  as.  such,  the  problem  would  be  a  very  simple 
one  ;  a  coiTespondiug  weight  of  charcoal,  and,  allowing  for  the 
oxygen  in  it,  of  atmospheric  air,  would  be  all  that  is  necessary. 
But  an  animal  can  live  only  upon  these  elements  when  they  are 
arranged  in  a  pailicular  manner  with  others,  in  the  form  of  an 
organic  compound,  as  albumen,  starch,  and  the  like;  and  tte 
relative  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  in  either  of  these  com- 
pounds alone,  is,  by  no  means,  the  proportion  required  in  the  diet 
of  man.  Thus,  in  albumen,  the  proportion  of  carbon  to  nitrogen 
is  only  as  3-5  to  i.  If,  therefore,  a  man  took  into  his  body,  as 
food,  sufficient  albumen  to  supply  him  with  the  needful  amount 
of  'carbon,  he  would  receive  more  than  four  times  as  much  nitrogen 
as  he  wanted ;  and  if  he  took  only  sufficient  to  supply  him  with 
nitrogen,  he  would  be  starved  for  want  of  carbon.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  he  should  take  with  the  albuminous  part  of  his 
food,  which  contains  so  large  a  relative  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
proportion  to  the  carbon  he  needs,  substances  in  which  the 
nitrogen  exists  in  much  smaller  quantities  relatively  to  the 
carbon. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  diet  must  consist  of  several 
substances,  not  of  one  alone,  and  we  must  therefore  turn  to  the 
available  food-stuffs.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  they  may  be 
classified  as  follows  : 
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A.  ORGANIC. 

I  Nitrogenous,  consisting  of  Frotoid>,  e.g.  albumen,  casein  syntonin, 
■     gluten,  legumin  and  their  allies  ;  and  Oelatim,  which  include  gela- 
tin, e4tin,  and  chondrin.    All  of  these  contain  carbon,  hydrogen 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  some  in  addition,  phosphorus  and 
sulphur. 

TT  Non-Nitroeenous,  comprising  :  ,    ,    ,  4. 

}\^Zm  or  saccharine  hodics,  chemically  known  as  carbo-hydrates 
^        since  they  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  the  l^st 
two  elements  in  the  proportion  to  form  water,  ■i.e.,  H,  U.  10 
this  class  belong  starch  and  sugar.  i       „„^  .  i,„t 

(2  1  OUs  and  fats.-These  contain  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  but 
^        the  oxygen  is  less  in  amount  than  in  the  amyloids  and  saccharine 
bodies. 

B.  INOEGANIO. 
L  Mineral  and  saline  matter. 
'11.  Water. 

To  supply  the  loss  of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  it  is  found  by  expe- 
rience that  it  is  necessaiy  to  combine  substances  Avhich  contain 
a  large  amount  of  nitrogen  with  others  in  which  carbon  is  m 
considerable  amount ;  and  although,  without  doubt,  if  it  Avere 
possible  to  relish  and  digest  one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned 
proteids  when  combined  with  a  due  quantity  of  an  amjloid  to 
supply  the  carbon,  such  a  diet,  together  with  salt  and  water, 
ouglt  to  support  life;  yet  we  find  that  for  the  purposes  of  ordi- 
nary life  this  system  does  not  answer,  and  instead  of  confining  oui 
nitrogenous  foods  to  one  variety  of  substance  we  obtam  it  in  a 
large  number  of  allied  substances,  for  example,  m  flesh,  of  bird, 
beast,  or  fish ;  in  eggs  ;  in  milk  ;  and  in  vegetables.    And,  agam 
are  not  content  with  one  kind  of  material  to  supply  the  caibon 
necessary  for  maintaining  life,  but  seek  more  in  bread,  m  fats  m 
vegetables,  in  fruits.    Again,  the  fluid  diet  is  se  dom  supphed  m 
the  form  of  pure  water,  but  in  beer,  in  wines,  m  tea  and  coffee,  as 
well  as  in  fruits  and  succulent  vegetables. 

Man  requires  that  his  food  sho^ild  be  cooJced.    Very  few  organi 
substances  can  be  properly  digested  without  P--^  ^^^^^^^ 
heat  and  to  other  manipulations  which  constitute  the  piocess  of 
cooking.    It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  consider  the  composition  of 
7^Zou.  substances  employed  as  food,  and  then  to  consider  how  j 
they  are  affected  by  cooking. 
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Poods  containing  principally  nitrogenous  bodies. 

I. — Flesh  of  Animals,  especially  of  the  ox  (beef,  veal),  sheep 
(mutton,  lamb),  pig  (pork,  bacon,  ham). 

Of  these,  beef  is  richest  in  nitrogenous  matters,  containing 
about  20  per  cent.,  whereas  mutton  contains  abont  18  per  cent., 
veal,  1 6 '5,  and  pork,  10  ;  the  flesh  is  also  firmer,  more  satisfying, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  more  strengthening  than  mutton,  whereas 
the  latter  is  more  digestible.  The  flesh  of  yoimg  animals,  such  as 
lamb  and  veal,  is  less  digestible  and  less  nutritioi;s.  Pork  is 
comparatively  indigestible,  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  fat. 

Flesh  contains  : — (i)  Nitrogenous  bodies  :  myosin,  senmi-alhu- 
min,  gelatin  (from  the  interstitial  fibrous  connective  tissue) ;  elastin 
(from  the  elastic  tissue),  as  well  as  hcemoglolin.  (2)  Fatty  matters, 
including  lecithin  and  cJiolesterin.  (3)  Extractive  matters,  some  of 
which  are  agreeable  to  the  palate,  e.g.,  osmazome,  and  others  which 
are  weakly  stimulating,  e.g.,  Icreatin.  Besides,  there  are  sarcolactic 
and  inositic  acids,  taurin,  xanthin,  and  others.  (4)  Salts,  chiefly  of 
potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium.  (5)  Water,  the  amount  of 
which  varies  from  15  per  cent,  in  dried  bacon  to  39  in  pork, 
51  to  53  in  fat  beef  and  mutton,  to  72  per  cent,  in  lean  beef  and 
miitton.  (6)  A  certain  amount  of  carbo-hydrate  material  is  found 
in  the  flesh  of  some  animals,  in  the  fonn  of  inosite,  dextrin,  grape 
sugar,  and  (in  young  animals)  glycogen. 

Table  of  Pee-centagb  Composition  op  Beef,  Mutton,  Poek, 

AND  VEAL. — (LETHEBY.) 


Beef. — Lean  , 
Fat 

Muttm. — Lean 

„  Fat 
Veal 

PorJc.—Fat 


Water. 

Albumen. 

Fat. 

Salts. 

72 

193 

3-6 

51 

SI 

14-8 

298 

4'4 

72 

18-3 

4'9 

4-8 

S3 

12-4 

311 

3-5 

63 

I6-S 

158 

47 

39 

9-8 

48-9 

23 

Together  with  the  flesh  of  the  above-mentioned  animals,  that  of 
the  deer,  hare,  rabbit,  and  birds,  constituting  venison,  game,  and 
poultry,  should  be  added  as  taking  part  in  the  supply  of  nitro- 
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gcnous  substance«,  and  also  /s/t-salmon,  eels,  &c.,  and  sMl-fisK 
e.(j.,  lobster,  crab,  mussels,  oysters,  shrimps,  scollop,  cockles,  &c. 

TABLE  OF  PEB-CENTAGE  COMPOSITION  01?  POULTEY  AND  FlSH.- 

(Letheby.) 

■Water.      Albumen.        Fats.  Salts. 

Poultiy  74  21  3-8 

(Singularly  devoid  of  fat,  and  so  generally  eaten  with  bacon  or 
pork.) 

wM.eM.h  .  .  ...  75 

Salmon    ,,.0 

Eels  (very  rich  in  fat)      .   .      75  99         '3.8  ^3^ 

Oysters  '  J  ' 

Even  now  the  list  of  fleshy  foods  is  not  complete,  as  nearly  all 
airimals  have  been  occasionally  eaten,  and  we  may  presume  that 
the  average  composition  of  all  is  nearly  the  same.  _ 

II  «-Is  intended  as  the  entire  food  of  young  animals,  and 
as  snch  contains,  when  pure,  all  the  elements  of  a  typ-l  die^ 
(X)  Albuminous  substances  in  the  form  of  case^n  and  n  small 
Imount,  of  serura-am^nn.  (a)  Fats  in  the  cream.  3  Cai^o^ 
hydrates  in  the  form  of  lactose  or  milk  sugar.  (4)  Sal  ^^^f 
.  7     ir.i.  ■  nnd  (c\  Water.    From  it  we  obtain  (a)  cheese, 

which  is  the  casein  precipitated  with  more  or  less  f^t  -  oid^  g 
Is  the  cheese  is  made  of  skim  milk,  (skim  cheese),  of  fres^i  milk 
Tith  t   cream  (Cheddar  and  Cheshire),  or  of  fresh  milk  plus 
i;  am  (Stilton  and  double  Gloucester).    The  p^cipita  ed  casein 
Towed  to  ripen,  by  which  process  some  of  the  albumeiys 
spl^  up  with  formation  of  fat.    (/3)  Crearn,  which  consists  of  the 
fa  y  Sobules  incased  in  casein,  and  which  being  of  low  speci^c 
l^i'ity  float  to  the  surface,     (y)  Butter,  or  the  fatty^  matter 
fepr  ved  of  its  casein  envelope  by  the  process  of  churmng 
T^ter^^lc,  or  the  fluid  obtained  from  -am  ^te^Ui^ter  a 
t:       fnr,..Pa  •  very  rich  therefore  in  nitrogen,    (e)  Wliey,  01  tne 
S  lltJZ        tl„  p.-ecipi«Ion  o,  casein ;  this  c„nU,.» 
sugar,  salt,  aaid  a  small  quantity  of  albumen. 
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Table  of  Cojiposition  of  Milk,  Butteb-milk,  Cream,  axd 
Cheese. — (Lktheby  akd  Payen.) 


Nitrogenous  matters. 

Fats. 

Lactose. 

Salts. 

Water. 

Mlllt  (_Cotv)  . 

.    .  4-1 

39 

5-2 

•8 

86 

Attermilk 

4-1 

7 

6-4 

•8 

88 

Cream  . 

•    •  27 

267 

2-8 

1-8 

66 

Cheese. — Slihii 

.      .  44-8 

6-3 

4-9 

44 

.,  Cheddai 

.    .  28-4 

311 

Non-niti-ogenous 
matter  and  loss. 

4-5 

36 

„      Nevfcliatel  {Fre.iJi)  8- 

4071 

36-58 

•51 

36-58 

III.  Ji^ffffS. — The  yelk  find  albumen  of  eggs  are  in  the  same 
relation  as  food  for  the  embryoes  of  oviparous  animals  that  milk 
is  to  the  young  of  mammalia,  and  afford  another  example  of  the 
natural  admixture  of  the  various  alimentary  principles. 

Table  op  the  Pee-centage  Composition  op  Fowls'  Eggs. 

Nitrogenous  substances.   Fats.  Salts.  "Water. 

Whife         .       .       .    .      20-4  —  1-6  78 

Yelk        .       .       .       .       l6-  307  1-3  52  ■ 

IV.  Legumiiious  fruits  are  used  by  vegetarians,  as  the  chief  source 
of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food.  Those  chiefly  used  are  ^jeas,  heans, 
lentils,  (fee,  they  contain  a  nitrogenous  substance  called  leguminy 
allied  to  albumen.  They  contain  about  25-30  per  cent,  of  this, 
nitrogenous  body,  and  twice  as  much  nitrogen  as  wheat. 


-S.  Substances  supplying  principally  carbohydrate 

bodies. 

a.  Bread,  made  from  the  ground  grain  obtained  from  various 
so-called  cereals,  viz.,  wheat,  rye,  maize,  barley,  rice,  oats,  cfec,  is. 
the  direct  form  in  which  the  carbohydrate  is  supplied  in  an 
ordinary  diet.  Flour,  however,  besides  the  starch,  contains  gluten, 
a  nitrogenous  body,  and  a  small  amount  of  fat. 

Table  of  Pek-centage  Composition  of  Bread  and  Flour. 

Nitrogenous ,  Carbo- 

mattors.    '  hydi-ates.  Fats.  Salts.  Water. 

l^Tead       ....        8i          51-  r6  2-3  37 

....       IO-8         70  85  .  2-  17  15 

Various  articles  of  cour.se  are  made  from  flour,  e.g.,  macaroni 
biscuits,  (fee,  besides  bread. 
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(i.  Vegetables,  especially  xiotatoes.  _ 
y.  Frtdts  contain  sugar,  and  organic  acids,  tartaric,  malic,  citnc, 

and  others. 

C.  Substances  supplying  principally  fatty  bodies. 

The  chief  are  butter,  lard  (pig's  fat),  snet  (beef  and  mutton  fat). 

D.  Substances  supplying  tlie  salts  of  tlie  food. 

Nearly  all  the  foregoing  substances  in  A,  B,  and  C,  contam  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  the  salts  required  in  food;  but  gi-een 
vegetables  and  fruit  supply  certain  salts,  Avithout  which  the 
normal  health  of  the  body  is  not  maintained. 

K  Liquid  foods. 

Water  is  consiimed  alone,  or  together  with  certain  other  sub- 
stances used  to  flavour  it,  e.g.,  tea,  coifee,  &c.  Tea  in  moderation 
is  a  stimulant,  and  contains  an  aromatic  oil  to  which  it  owes  its 
peculiar  aroma,  an  astringent  of  the  nature  of  tamim,  and  an  alka- 
loid, tJieine.  The  composition  of  coffee  is  very  nearly  similar  to 
thai  of  tea.  Cocoa,  in  addition  to  similar  substances  con  amed 
in  tea  and  coffee,  contains  fat,  albuminous  matter,  and  starch,  and 
must  be  looked  upon  more  as  a  food.. 

Beer,  in  various  forms,  is  an  infusion  of  malt  (barley  which  has 
sprouted,  and  in  which  the  starch  is  converted  in  great  part  into 
sugar),  boiled  with  hops  and  allowed  to  ferment.  Beer  contains 
from  1-2  to  8-8  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Cider  and  Ferry,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  apple  and  pear. 
Wine,  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  contams  from  6  or  7 
(Rhine  wines,  and  white  and  red  Bordeaux)  to  24-25  (ports  and 

sherries')  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

^«iri  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  fex-mented  iquors.  They 
contain  upwards  of  40-70  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol. 

Effects  of  cooking  upon  Food.-In  genei-al  t.rms  this  may 
be  said  to  make  food  more  easily  digestible,  and  this  includes  t.o 
l:tirerations,food  is  made  more  agreeable  to  pa^te  and  als 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Cooking  consists  -  -P^^f  ^^^f 
to  vaiLs  degrees  of  heat,  either  to  the  direct  heat  of  the  fii  ,  ^ 
n  roasttg-  or  to  the  indirect  heat  of  the  fire,  as  m  broilmg. 
baH^  :?frying.  or  to  hot  water,  as  in  boiling  or  stewing.  The 
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effect  of  heat  upon  flesh  is  to  coagulate  the  albumen  and  colouring 
matter,  to  solidify  fibrin,  and  to  gelatinize  tendons  and  fibrous  con- 
nective tissue.  Previous  beating  or  bruising  (as  with  steaks  and 
chops,  or  keeping  (as  in  the  case  of  game),  renders  the  meat  more 
tender.  Prolonged  exposure  to  heat  also  develops  on  the  surface 
certain  empyreumatic  bodies,  which  are  agreeable  both  to  the  taste 
and  smell.  By  placing  meat  into  hot  water,  the  external  coating  of 
albumen  is  coagulated,  and  A'ery  little,  if  any,  of  the  constituents 
of  the  meat  are  lost  afterwards  if  boiling  be  prolonged,  but  if  the 
constituents  of  the  meat  are  to  be  extracted,  it  should  be  exposed 
to  prolonged  simmering  at  a  much  lower  temperature,  and  the 
"broth"  will  then  contain  the  gelatin  and  extractive  matters  of 
the  meat,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  albumen.  The  addition 
of  salt  will  help  to  extract  the  myosin. 

The  effect  of  boiling  upon  an  egg  coagulates  the  albumen,  and 
helps  in  rendering  the  article  of  food  more  siiitable  for  adult 
dietary.  Upon  milk,  the  effect  of  heat  is  to  produce  a  scum  com- 
posed of  semm-albumin  and  a  little  casein  (the  greater  part  of  the 
casein  being  uncoagulated)  with  some  fat.  Upon  vegetables,  the 
cooking  produces  the  necessary  effect  of  rendering  them  softer,  so 
that  they  can  be  more  readily  broken  vip  in  the  mouth ;  it  also 
causes  the  starch  to-  swell  up  and  burst,  and  so  aids  the  digestive 
fluids  to  penetrate  into  their  substance.  The  albuminous  matters 
are  coagulated,  and  the- gummy,  saccharine  and  saline  matters  are 
removed.  The  conversion  of  flour  into  bread  is  effected  by  mixing 
it  with  water,  a  little  salt  and  a  cei-tain  amount  of  yeast,  which 
consists  of  the  cells  of  an  organised  ferment  {Torula  cerevisice). 
By  the  growth  of  this  plant,  which  lives  upon  the  sugar  produced 
from  the  starch  of  the  flour,  carbonic  acid  gas  and  a  small  amount 
of  alcohol  are  fonned.  It  is  by  means  of  the  former  that  the 
dough  rises.  Another  method  consists  in  mixing  the  flour  with 
Avater  containing  a  large  quantity  of  the  gas  in  solution. 

By  the  action  of  heat  during  baking  the  dough  continues  to 
expand,  and  the  gluten  being  coagulated,  the  bread  sets  as  a 
permanently  vesiculated  mass. 

I.— Effects  of  an  insufSLcient  diet. 

Hunger  and  Thirst.- — The  sensation  of  hunger  is  manifested 
in  consequence  of  deficiency  of  food  in  the  system.    The  mind 
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refers  the  sensation  to  the  stomach;  yet  since  the  sensation  is 
relieved  by  the  introduction  of  food  either  into  the  stomach  itself, 
or  into  the  blood  through  other  channels  than  the  stomach,  it 
would  appear  not  to  depend  on  the  state  of  the  stomach  alone. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  division  of  both  pneu-  | 
mogastric  nerves,  which  are  the  principal  channels  by  which  the 
brain  is  cognisant  of  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  does  not  appear 
to  allay  the  sensations  of  hunger.    But  that  the  stomach  has 
some  share  in  this  sensation  is  proved  by  the  relief  afforded, 
though  only  temporarily,  by  the  introduction  of  even  non-alimen- 
tary substances  into  this  organ.    It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that 
the  sensation  of  hunger  is  caused  both  by  a  want  in  the  system 
generally,  and  also  by  the  condition  of  the  stomach  itself,  by 
which  condition,  of  course,  its  own  nerves  are  more  directly 
affected. 

The  sensation  of  tldrst,  indicating  the  want  of  fluid,  is  refei-red 
to  the  fauces,  although,  as  in  hunger,  this  is,  in  great  part,  only  the 
local_declaration_of  a  general  condition.    For  thirst  is  relieved  for 
only  a  very  short  time  by  moistening  the  di-y  fauces  ;  but  may  be 
relieved  completely  by  the  introduction  of  liquids  into  the  blood, 
either  through  the  stomach,  or  by  injections  into  the  blood-vessels, 
■  or  by  absorption  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  or  the  intestines. 
The  sensation  of  thirst  is  perceived  most  natm-ally  whenever  there 
is  a  disproportionately  small  quantity  of  water  in  the  blood  :  as 
well,  therefore,  when  water  has  been  abstracted  fi-om  the  blood, 
as  when  saline  or  any  solid  matters  have  been  abundantly  added 
to  it.    And  the  cases  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  not  the  only  ones 
in  which  the  mind  derives,  from  certain  organs,  a  peculiar  pre- 
dominant sensation  of  some  condition  affecting  the  whole  body. 
Thus  the  sensation  of  the  "  necessity  of  breathing,"  is  referred 
especially  to  the  air-passages;  but,  as  Volkmann's  experiments  show, 
it  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  blood  which  circulates  every 
where  and  is  felt  even  after  the  lungs  of  animals  are  removed ;  for 
they  continue,  even  then,  to  gasp  and  manifest  the  sensation  of 

want  of  breath.  ^  ^    ■,  u 

Starvation  —The  effects  of  total  deprivation  of  food  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  experiments  on  the  lower  animals  and 
have  been  but  too  frequently  illustrated  in  man.  (i.)  One  of  the 
most  notable  effects  of  starvation,  as  might  be  expected,  is  loss  oj 
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weif/ht ;  the  loss  being  greatest  ut  first,  as  a  vnle,  hnt  afterwards 
not  var}^llg  very  much,  day  by  day,  until  death  ensnes.  Chossat 
found  that  the  ultimate  proportional  loss  was,  in  different  animals 
experimented  on,  almost  exactly  the  same ;  death  ocum-ring  -when 
the  body  had  lost  two-fifths  (forty  per  cent.)  of  its  original  weight. 
Different  pai-ts  of  the  body  lose  weight  in  very  different  proportions. 
The  following  results  are  taken,  in  round  numbers,  from  the  table 
given  by  M.  Chossat : — ■ 

Fat  loses  . 

Blood  

Spleen  

Pancreas  ...... 

Liver  

Heart  

.  Intestines  

Muscles  of  locomotion 

Stomach  

Pharynx.  Oesophagus 

Skin  .'  

Kidneys  ...... 

Kespiratory  apparatus  .     ■  . 

Bones  

Eyes  

Nen'ous  system  .... 

(2.)  The  effect  of  starvation  on  the  temperature  of  the  various 
animals  experimented  on  by  Chossat  was  very  marked.  For 
some  time  the  variation  in  the  daily  temperature  was  more  marked 
than  its  absolute  and  continuous  diminution,  the  daily  fluctua- 
tion amounting  to  5°  or  6°  F.  (3°  C),  instead  of  1°  or  2°  F. 
(•5°  to  1°  C),  as  in  health.  But  a  short  time  before  death, 
the  temperature  fell  very  rapidly,  and  death  ensued  when  the 
loss  had  amounted  to  about  30°  F.  (16-5°  C.)  It  has  been 
often  said,  and  with  ti'uth,  although  the  statement  requires  some 
qualification,  that  d_eath  b^^  starvation  is  really  death  by  cold  ;  for 
not  only  has  it  been  found  that  differences  of  time  with  regard  to 
the  period  of  the  fatal  result  are  attended  by  the  same  ultimate 
loss  of  heat,  but  the  effect  of  the  application  of  external  warmth  to 
animals  cold  and  dying  from  starvation,  is  more  effectual  in  reviving 
them  than  the  administration  of  food.  In  other  words,  an  animal 
exhausted  by  deprivation  of  nourishment  is  unable  so  to  digest 
food  as  to  use  it  as  fuel,  and  therefore  is  dependent  for  heat  on 


93  per  cent. 
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71 

52 

44 
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42  „ 

39 
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its  siipply  from  without.    Similar  facts  are  oftou  observed  in  the 
treatment  of  exhaustive  diseases  in  man. 

(3.)  The  symptoms  produced  by  stai-vation  in  the  human  sub- 
ject are  hvmger,  accompanied,  or  it  may  be  replaced  by  pain, 
referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach;  insatiable  thirst;  sleep-  ( 
lessness ;  general  weakness  and  emaciation.  The  exhalations  both 
from  the  lungs  and  skin  are  fetid,  indicating  the  tendency  to 
decomposition  which  belongs  to  badly-nourished  tissues;  and 
death  occurs,  sometimes  after  the  additional  exhaustion  caused 
by  diarrhoea,  often  with  symptoms  of  nervous  disorder,  delinum 

or  convulsions.  . 

(4  )  In  the  human  subject  death  commonly  occurs  within  six  to 
ten  days  after  total  deprivation  of  food.  But  this  period  may  be 
considerably  prolonged  by  taking  a  very  smaU  quantity  of  food  or 
even  water  only.  The  cases  so  frequently  related  of  survival  after 
many  days,  or  even  some  weeks,  of  abstinence,  have  been  due 
either  to  the  last-mentioned  circumstances,  or  to  others  no  less 
effectual,  which  prevented  the  loss  of  heat  and  moisture  Cases 
in  which  life  has  continued  after  total  abstinence  from  food  and 
drink  for  many  weeks,  or  months,  exist  only  in  the  imagmation  of 
the  vulgar. 

/O  The  appearances  presented  after  death  from  starvation  are 
those  of  general  wasting  and  bloodlessness,  the  latter  condition 
being  least  noticeable  in  the  brain.  The  stomach  and  intestines 
are  empty  and  contracted,  and  the  walls  of  the  latter  appear 
remarkably  thinned  and  almost  transparent.  The  various  secre- 
tions are  scanty  or  absent,  with  the  exception  of  the  bi  e,  which 
somewhat  concentrated,  usually  fills  the  gall-bladder.  AU  parts  of 
the  body  readily  decompose. 

II.— Effects  of  Improper  Diet. 

Experiments  on  Eeeding.-Experiments  illustrating  the  ill 
effects  produced  by  feeding  animals  upon  one  or  two  alimentary 
substances  only  have  been  often  performed. 

C  we-  fed  exclusively  on  sugar  and  disUUed  .ater.  Duxiug 
the  fi?st  seven  or  eight  days  they  were  brisk  and  -^ive  and  00k 
their  food  and  dx-ink  as  nsual;  but  m  the  course  of  the  se.ond 
wel.ly  began  to  get  thin,  although  their  appetite  continued 
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good,  and  they  took  daily  between  six  and  eight  ounces  of  sugar. 
The  emaciation  increased  during  the  third  Aveek,  and  they  became 
feeble,  and  lost  their  activity  and  appetite.  At  the  same  time  an 
ulcer  formed  on  each  cornea,  followed  by  an  escape  of  the  humours 
of  the  eye  :  this  took  place  in  repeated  experiments.  The  animals 
still  continued  to  eat  three  or  four  ounces  of  sugar  daily ;  but 
became  at  length  so  feeble  as  to  be  incapable  of  motion,  and  died 
on  a  day  varying  from  the  thirty-first  to  the  thirty-fom-th.  On 
dissection,  their  bodies  presented  all  the  appearances  produced  by 
death  from  starvation ;  indeed,  dogs  Avill  live  almost  the  same 
length  of  time  without  any  food  at  all. 

When  dogs  were  fed  exclusively  on  gum,  results  almost  similar 
to  the  above  ensued.  When  they  were  kept  on  olive-oil  and  ivater, 
all  the  phenomena  produced  were  the  same,  except  that  no  ulcera- 
tion of  the  cornea  took  place  ;  the  effects  were  also  the  same  with 
butter.  The  experiments  of  Chossat  and  Letellier  prove  the  same; 
and  in  men,  the  same  is  shown  by  the  various  diseases  to  which 
those  who  consume  but  little  nitrogenous  food  are  liable,  and 
especially  by  the  affection  of  the  cornea  which  is  observed  in 
Hindus  feeding  almost  exclusively  on  rice.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
non-nitrogenous  substances,  which,  taken  alone,  are  insufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  health.  The  experiments  of  the  Academies  of 
France  and  Amsterdam  were  equally  conclusive  that  gelatin  alone 
soon  ceases  to  be  nutritive. 

Savory's  obsei-vations  on  food  confimi  and  extend  the  results 
obtained  by  Magendie,  Chossat,  and  others.  They  show  that 
animals  fed  exclusively  on  non-nitrogenous  diet  speedily  emaciate 
and  die,  as  if  from  starvation  ;  that  life  is  much  more  prolonged  in 
those  fed  with  nitrogenous  than  by  those  with  non-nitrogenous 
food ;  and  that  animal  heat  is  maintained  as  well  by  the  former  as 
by  the  latter — a  fact  which  proves,  if  proof  were  wanting— that 
nitrogenous  elements  of  food,  as  well  as  non-nitrogenous,  may  be 
regarded  as  calorifacient. 


III.— Effect  of  Too  Much  Food. 

Sometimes  the  excess  of  food  is  so  great  that  it  passes  through 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  at  once  got  rid  of  by  increased  peristaltic 
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action  of  the  intestines.    In  other  cases,  the  nnabsorbed  portions 
undergo  putreftictive  clianges  in  the  intestines,  which  are  ac- 
companied by  the  production  of  gases,  such  as  carbonic  acid 
carburetted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  a  distended  condition  ot 
the  bowels,  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  indigestion,  is  the  result. 
An  excess  of  the  substances  required  as  food  may  however  imdergo 
absorption.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  numbers  of  people 
habitually  eat  too  much;  especially  of  nitrogenous  food.  Dogs 
can  digest  an  immense  amoTvnt  of  meat  if  fed  often,  and  the 
amomit  of  meat  taken  by  some  men  would  supply  not  only 
the  nitrogen,  but  the  carbon  which  is  requisite  for  an  ordinary 
natural  diet.    A  method  of  getting  rid  of  an  excess  of  nitrogen  . 
is  provided  by  the  digestive  processes  in  the  duodenum,  to  be 
presently  described,  whereby  the  excess  of  the  albuminous  food 
is  capable  of  being  changed  before  absoiTtion  into  nitrogenous 
crystalline  matters,  easily  converted  by  the  liver  into  m-ea,  and  so 
easily  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  affording  one  variety  of  what  is 
cMJuxus  cmsmmim;  b^^*  ^^er  a  time  the  organs,  especially 
the  liver,  will  yield  to  the  strain  of  the  over-^ork,  and  will  not 
reduce  the  excess  of  nitrogenous  material  into  urea,  but  into  other 
less  oxidised  products,  such  as  uric  acid ;  and  general  plethora 
and  gout  may  be  the  result.    This  state  of  things,  however,  is 
delayed  for  a  long  time,  if  not  altogether  obviated,  when  large 
meat-eaters  take  a  considerable  amount  of  exercise. 

Excess  of  carbohydrate  food  produces  an  accumulation  ot  tat, 
which  may  not  only  be  an  inconvenience  by  causmg  obesity, 
but  may  interfere  with  the  proper  nutrition  of  muscles,  causing 
a  feebleness  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  other  troiibles. 
The  accumulation  of  fat  is  due  to  the  excess  of  carbohydrate  being  ( 
stored  up  by  the  protoplasm  in  the  form  of  fat.    Starches  when 
taken  in  great  excess  are  almost  certain  to  give  rise  m  addition 
to  dyspepsia,  with  acidity  and  flatulence.    There  is  a  limit  to  the 
rbsoJption  of  starch  and  of  fat,  as,  if  taken  beyond  a  certain 
amount,  they  appear  unchanged  in  the  faeces. 

Bequisites  of  a  Normal  Diet.-It  will  have  been  understood 
that  it  is  necessary  that  a  normal  diet  should  be  made  up  of  various 
!;:Ls,  that  they'should  be  w.ll  cooked,  and  sl.ould  coutain  « 
the  same  amount  of  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  that  are  got  nd  of  b> 
the  excreta.    Without  doubt  these  desiderata  may  be  satisfied  ui 
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uunieroiis  ways,  and  it  would  be  simply  absurd  to  believe  that  the 
diet  of  every  adult  should  be  exactly  similar.  The  age,  sex,  strength,  ) 
and  circumstances  of  each  individual  should  ultimately  determine 
his  diet.  A  dinner  of  bread  and  hard  cheese  with  an  onion 
contain  all  the  requisites  for  a  meal ;  but  such  diet  would  be 
suitable  only  for  those  possessing  strong  digestive  powers.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact-  that  the  diet  of  the  continental  nations  differs 
from  that  of  our  own  country,  and  that  of  cold  from  that  of  hot 
climates ;  but  the  same  principle  underlies  them  all,  viz.,  replace- 
?B^_ol-the_loss_of  Jlie.  excreta  in  the  most  convenient  and 
economical  way  possible.  Without  going  into  detail  in  the 
matter,  it  may  be  said  that  anyone  in  active  work  requires  more 
nitrogenous  matter  than  one  at  rest,  and  that  children  and 
women  require  less  than  adult  men. 

The  quantity  of  food  for  a  healthy  adult  man  of  average  height 
and  weight  may  be  stated  in  the  following  table 


Table  of  Watee  axd  Food  bequieed  foe  a  Healthy  Adult. 

(Paekes.) 

In  laborious 

oocupation.  At  rest, 

Nitrogenous  substances,  f. jr.,  flesh  .  6  to  7  oz.  av.  2-502 

^^^^  3-5  to  4-5  0: 

Carbo-hydrates  16  to  18  oz. 

Salts 


3-5  to  4-5  oz.  I  oz. 

12  oz. 


 I '2  to  I'5  oz.  "5  oz. 

267  to  31  oz.  16  oz. 

The  above  is  the  dry  food;  but  as  this  is  nearly  always 
combined  with  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  water,  these  numbers 
should  be  doubled,  and  they  would  then  be  52  to  60  oz.,  and 
32  oz.  of  so  called  solid  food,  and  to  this  should  be  added  50  to 
80  oz.  of  fluid. 


Full  diet  scale  for  an  adult  male  in  hospital  (St.  Bart1wlomew\< 

Ilusjntal). 

Breal<fMt.—i  pint  of  tea  (with  milk  and  sugar),  bread  and  butter 
nnmev.—\\\i.  of  cooked  meat,  Jib.  potatoes,  bread  and  beer. 
im.~\  pint  of  tea,  bread  and  butter. 
<S?fpj>en— Bread  and  butter,  beer. 

T  2 
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Baih,  allowance  to  each  patient.-2  pints  of  tea,  with  milk  and  sugar  ; 
,4  oz  bread ;  i  lb.  of  cooked  meat :  i  lb.  potatoes  :  2  pmts  of  beer,  i  oz. 
butter.    31  oz.  solid,  and  4  pints  (80  oz.).  li^'"'!- 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DIGESTION. 

The  object  of  digestion  is  to  prepare  the  food  to  supply  the 
waste  of  tlie  tissues,  xvhicli  we  have  seen  is  its  proper  functiou  ui 
the  economy.    Few  of  the  articles  of  diet  are  t^.en  tn  the  exact 
condition  in  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  absorbed  mto  the 
system  by  the  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics,  without  which  absorp- 
tion they  would  be  useless  for  the  purposes  they  have  to  fulhl  ; 
almost  the  whole  of  the  food  undergoes  various  changes  before  it 
is  fit  for  absorption.    Having  been  received  into  the  mouth,  it  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  teeth  and  tongue,  ^nd  is  mixed 
with  the  first  of  the  digestive  juices-the  sahva.     It  is  then 
swallowed,  and,  passing  through  the  pharynx  and  ^^ov^^^^^ 
the  stomach,  is  subiected  to  the  action  of  the  ^^^^-^         J^^^f  ^ 
it  passes  into  the  intestines,  where  it  meets  with  the  bile,  the 
pancreatic  juice  and  the  intestinal  juices,  all  of  -^-^^  -rcis 
In  iniiuenc  upon  that  poxtion  of  the  food  not  absorbed  from  the 
stomach.    By  this  time  most  of  the  food  is  capable  of  absoi-p  ion, 
and  L  residue  of  undigested  matter  leaves  the  body  m  the  foi-m 

of  fseces  by  the  anus.   ^ 

The  coLe  of  the  food  through  the  alimentary  canal  of  man  M 

will  be  readily  seen  from  the  accompanying  diagram  i^S-  ^^Sh  ■ 
The  Mouth  is  the  cavity  contained  between  the  jaws  and  inclosed  ^ 

,/th  Lies  laterally,  and  by  the  lips  in  front ;  behind  .  open 

into  the  pharynx  by  the /a«ce.,  and  is  separated  from  the  nasal 

caTitrbythe  hard  palate  in  fron^^ 

oJm  its' oof.    The  tongue  forms  the  lower  part  or^oo.^^-  i^^ 
^  ■    A        +PPth  •  and  when  the  mouth  is  shut  tnese 

z 

M  ^  mncon.  momb,-.™,  covc^d  by  s««fi=d  s,,um 
piMium.  .hich  is  coutinuous  in  front  along  the  l.ps  ^v.th  tl.e 
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epithelium  of  the  skin,  and  posteriorly  with  that  of  the  pharynx. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  provided  with  numerous  glands  (small 
tubular),  called  mucous  glands,  and  into  it  open  the  ducts  of  the 


Fig.  id^.—Dlarjram  of  the  Alimentary  Canal.    The  small  intestine  of  man  is  from  about 
3  to  4  times  as  long  as  the  large  intestine. 

salivary  glands,  three  chief  glands  on  each  side.  The  tongue  is 
not  only  a  prehensile  organ,  but  is  also  the  chief  seat  of  the  sense 
of  taste. 

We  shall  now  consider,  in  detail,  the  process  of  digestion,  as  it 
takes  place  in  each  stage  of  this  journey  of  the  food  through  the 
alimentary  canal. 
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Mastication.— The  act  of  chewing  or  mastication  is  performed 
by  the  biting  and  grinding  movement  of  the  lower  range  of  teeth 
against  the  upper.  The  sirmiltaneous  movementa  of  the  tongue 
and  cheeks  assist  partly  by  crushing  the  softer  portions  of  the 
food  against  the  hard  palate,  gums,  &c.,  and  thus  supplementmg 
the  action  of  the  teeth,  and  partly  by  returning  the  moVsels  of 
food  to  the  action  of  the  teeth,  again  and  again,  as  they  are 
squeezed  out  from  between  them,  until  they  have  been  sufiSciently 
chewed. 

Tlie  simple  up  and  down,  or  Utmg  movements  of  the  lower 
jaw  are  performed  by  the  temporal,  masseier,  and  internal  jderygoid  i 
muscles,  the  action  of  which  in  closing  the  jaws  alternates  with 
*hat  of  the  digastric  and  other  muscles  passing  from  the  os  hyoides 
to  the  lower  jaw,  which  open  them.  The  grinding  or  side  to  side  • 
movements' of  the  lower  jaw  are  performed  mainly  by  the  external 
pterygoid  muscles,  the  muscle  of  one  side  acting  alternately  with 
the  other.  When  both  external  pterygoids  act  together,  the  lower 
jaw  is  puUed  directly  forwards,  so  that  the  lower  incisor  teeth  are 

brought  in  front  of  the  level  of  the  upper. 

Temporo-maxillaryribro-cartilage.-The  fimction  of  the 

inter-articular  fibro-cartilage  of  the  temporo-maxillary  joint  m  . 
mastication  may  be  here  mentioned,  (i)  As  an  elastic  pad,  it 
sei-ves  well  to  distribute  the  pressure  caused  by  the  exceedingly 
powerful  action  of  the  masticatory  muscles.  (2)  It  also  serves  as  a 
joint-surface  or  socket  for  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw,  when  the 
latter  has  been  partially  drawn  forward  out  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
of  the  temporal  bone  by  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  some  of 
the  fibres  of  the  latter  being  attached  to  its  front  surface,  and 
consequently  drawing  it  forward  with  the  condyle  which  moves 

on  it.  .     .     ,1  r  „^ 

Nerve-mechanism  of  mastication.-As  m  the  case  of  so 

many  other  actions,  that  of  mastication  is  partly  voluntaiy  and 
partly  reflex  and  involuntary. '  The  consideration  of  such  semorv- 
motor  actions  will  come  hereafter  (see  Chapter  on  the  Nervous 
Svstem)  It  will  suffice  here  to  state  that  the  nerves  chiefly  con- 
cerned are  the  sensory  branches  of  the  fifth  and  the  glosso-phaiyn- 
geal,  and  the  motor  branches  of  the  fifth  and  the  ninth  OjTPOg^s- 
sal)  cerebral  nerves.  The  nerve-centre  through  which  the  reflex 
action  occurs,  and  by  which  the  movements  of  the  vaa-ious  muscles 
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are  harmoni.sed,  is  situate  in  the  incdiillii  oblongata.  In  so  far  as 
niiistication  is  voluntary  or  mentally  jierceived,  it  Ijecomes  so 
under  the  influence,  in  addition  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  of  the 
eerebral  liemispheres. 

Insalivation. — The  act  of  mastication  is  much  assisted  by  the 
saliva  which  is  secreted  by  the  salivary  glands  in  largely  increased 
amount  during  the  process,  and  the  intimate  incorporation  of 
which  with  the  food,  as  it  is  being  chewed,  is  tenned  insalivation. 


The  Salivary  Glands. 

The  salivary  glands  arc  the  jxirotid,  the  sub-maxillary,  and  the 
sub-lingiial,  and  numerous  smaller  bodies  of  similar  stracture,  anff 
with  separate  ducts,  which  are  scattered  thickly  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  soft  palate,  and  root  of  the 
tongue. 

Structure. — The  salivary  glands  are  usually  described  as  com- 
pound tubular  glands.    They  are  made  up  of  lobules.  Each 


/ 


Fig.  166.— Section  oj  suhmazUlart/  gUnd  of  dof).    Showing  gland-cells,  li,  and  a  duct,  a,  in 

section.  (Kiilliker.) 

lobule  consists  of  the  branchings  of  a  subdivision  of  the  main  duct 
of  the  gland,  which  are  generally  more  or  less  convoluted  towards 
their  extremities,  and  sometimes,  according  to  some  observers, 
sacculated  or  pouched.  The  convoluted  or  pouched  portions 
form  the  alveoli,  or  proper  secreting  parts  of  the  gland.  •  The 
alveoli  are  composed  of  a  basement  membrane  of  flattened  cells 
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ig,  _7?,.o„i  a  section  llirovuh  o.  true, 
mlivarv  aland,    a,  the  gland  alveoli, 
lined  tvith  albuminous  "  salivary  cells  ; 
h,  intralobular  duct  cut  transversely. 
(Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


ioined  together  by  processes  to  produce  a  fenestrated  membrane, 
the  spaces  of  which  are  occupied  by  a  homogeneous  ground-sub- 
stance.  Within,  upon  this  mem- 
brane, which  forms  the  tube,  the 
nucleated  sahvary  secreting  cells, 
of   cubical   or   columnar  form, 
are  arranged  parallel  to  one  an- 
other    surrounding    a  middle 
central    canal.      The  granular 
appearance  which  is  frequently 
seen  in  the  salivary  cells  is  due 
to  the  very  dense  network  of 
fibrils  which  they  contain.  When 
isolated,  the  cells  not  unfrequently 
are  found  to  be  branched.  Con- 
necting the  alveoli  into  lobules 
is    a    considerable    amount  of 
fibrous  connective  tissue,  which 
contains  both  flattened  and  grammar  protoplasmic  cells,  lymph 
corpuscles,  and  in  some  cases  fat  cells.     The  lobiiles  are  con- 
nected to  form  larger  lobules  (lobes),  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
alveoli  pass  into  the  intralobular  ducts  by  a  narrowed  portion 
(intercalary),  lined  with  flattened  epithelium  with  elongated 
nuclei     The  intercalary  ducts  pass  into  the  intralobular  ducts 
by  a  narrowed  neck,  lined  with  cubical  cells  with  smaU  nuclei. 
The  intralobular  duct  is  larger  in  size,  and  is  lined  with  large 
cohimnar  nucleated  cells,  the  parts  of  which,  towards  the  lumen 
of  the  tube  presents  a  fine  longitudinal  striation,  due  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  cell  network.     It  is  most  marked  in  the 
submaxillary  gland.    The  intralobular  ducts  pass  into  the  larger 
ducts   and  these  into  the  main  duct  of  the  gland.    As  these 
ducts'become  larger  they  acquire  an  outside  coating  of  connective 
tissue,  and  later  on  some  unstriped  mxiscvilar  fibres.    The  linmg 
of  the,  larger  ducts  consists  of  one  or  more  layers  of  columnar 
epithelium,  containing  an  intracellular  network  of  fibres  arranged 

lono-itudinaUv.  „     , . 

Varieties.-Certain  difi^erences  in  the  stnicture  of  salivary 
glands  may  be  observed  according  as  the  glands  secrete  pure 
saliva,  or  saliva  mixed  with  mucus,  or  pure  mucus,  and  therefore 
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the  glands  have  been  classified  as  :  (i)  True  salivary  c/lands  (called 
most  mifortunately  by  some  serous  glands),  e.g.,  the  parotid  of  man 
and  other  animals,  and  the  siibmaxillarj-  of  the  rabbit  and  guinea- 
pig  (fig.  167).  In  this  kind  the  alveolar  lumen  is  small,  ancl  the 
cells  lining  the  tubule  are  short,  granular  columnar  cells,  with  nuclei 
presenting  the  intranuclear  network.  During  rest  the  cells  become 
larger,  highly  granular,  with  obsciu-ed  nuclei,  and  the  lumen  becomes 
smaller.  During  activity,  and  after  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic, 
the  cells  become  smaller  and  their  contents  more  opaque;  the 
granules  first  of  all  disappearing  from  the  outer  part  of  the  cells, 
and  then  being  found  only  at  the  extreme  inner  part  and  contigu- 

■  ous  border  of  the  cell.  The  nuclei  reappear,  as  does  also  the  lumen. 
(2)  In  tlie  true  mucus-secret- 

■  ing  glands,  as  the  sublingual 
of  man  and  other  animals, 
and  in  the  submaxillary  of 
the  dog,  the  tubes  are 
larger,   contain    a  larger 

.  lumen  and  also  have  larger 
I  cells  lining  them.  The  cells 
;  are  of  two  kinds,  («)  mucous 
I.  or  central  cells,  which  are 
(transparent  columnar  cells 
•with  nuclei  near  the  base- 
:  meut  membrane.  The  cell 
-  substance  is  made  up  of  a 
i  fine  network,  which  in  the 
I  resting  state  contains  a 
t  transparent  substance  called  mucigen,  during  which  the  cell  does 
1  not  stain  well  with  logwood  (fig.  168).  When  the  gland  is  secret- 
1  ing,  niucigen.  is  converted  into  7nucin,  and  the  cells  swell  up,  appear 
I  more  transparent,  and  stain  deeply  in  logwood  (fig.  169).  During 
rrest,  the  cells  become  smaller  and  more  granular  from  having 
■discharged  their  contents,  and  the  nuclei  appear  more  distinct. 
{h)_  Semilunes  of  Heidenhain  (fig.  168),  which  are  crescentic  masses 
of  gramilar  parietal  cells  found  here  and  there  between  the 
basement  membrane  and  the  central  cells.  These  cells  are  small, 
^  and  have  a  very  dense  reticulum,  the  nuclei  are  spherical,  and' 
:  increase  in  size  during  secretion.     In  the  mucous  gland  there 


-Fig.  168. — From  a  section  throiir/k  a  mucous  (/land 
ill  a  quiescent  state.  The  alveoli  are  lined  with 
transparent  mucous  cells,  and  outside  these 
are  the  demilunes  of  Heidenhain.  The  cells 
should  have  been  represented  as  more  or  less 
granular.  (Heidenhain.) 
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are  some  large  tubes,  lined  with  large  transparent  central  cells,  and 
have  besides  a  few  granular  parietal  cells;  other  small  tubes  are 
lined  with  small  granulai-  parietal  cells  alone;  and  a  third  variety 
•  are  lined  equally  with  each  kind 


o 


Fig.  j69.' 


,  iuy.— yl  jiart  of  n  section  through  a  mucous 
i/hind  oflcr  prolmujeil  electrical  stimulation. 
The  alveoli  are  lined  mth  small  granular 
cells.  (Lavdovski.) 


of  cell.  (3)  In  the  muco-sali- 
vary  or  mixed  glands,  as  the 
human  submaxillary  gland, 
part  of  the  gland  presents  the 
structure  of  the  mucous  gland, 
whilst  the  remainder  has  that 
of  the  salivary  glands  proper. 

Nerves  and  blood-vessels. — 
Nerves  of  large  size  are  found 
in  the  sahvary  glands,  they 
are  contained  in  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  alveoh  principally, 
and  in  certain  glands,  especi- 
ally in  the  dog,  are  provided  with  ganglia.  Some  nerves  have 
special  endings  in  Pacinian  corpuscles,  some  supply  the  blood 
vessels,  and  others,  according  to  Pfluger,  penetrate  the  basemen 
membrane  of  the  alveoli  and  enter  the  sahvary  cells. 

The  blood-vessels  fonn  a  dense  capillary  network  around  t 
ducts  of  the  alveoli,  being  earned  in  by  the  fibrous  trabecvd 
between  the  alveoli,  in  which  also  begin  the  lymphatics  bylacun 

'^slliva.-Saliva,  as  it  commonly  flows  from  the  mouth, 
mixed  with  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  glands,  and  often  with 
bubbles,  which,  .being  retained  by  its  viscidity,  make  it  fjoth, 
men  obtained  from  the  parotid  ducts,  and  free  from  mua 
saliva  is  a  transparent  watery  fluid,  the  specific  '  gravity  of  whi 
varies  from  1004  to  1008,  and  in  which,  when  exammed  with  th 
microscope,  are  found  floating  a  number  of  minute  particles, 
derived  from  the  secreting  ducts  and  vesicles  of  the  glands.  In 
the  impure  or  mixed  saliva  are  found,  besides  these  particles 
ntunerous  epithelial  scales  separated  from  the  surface  of  he 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  and  the  so-called 
ZLy  corpuscles,  discharged  probably  from  the  mucous  glands 
o7  the  mouth  and  the  tonsils,  which,  when  the  saliva  is  collec  ^ 
in  a  deep  vessel,  and  left  at  rest,  subside  in  the  form  of  a  white 
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opaque  matter,  leaviug  the  supernatant  salivary  fluid  transparent 
and  colourless,  or  with  a  pale  bluish-grey  tint.  In  reaction,  the 
saliva,  when  first  secreted  appears  to  be  always  alkaline.  During 
fasting,  the  saliva,  although  secreted  alkaliue,  shortly  becomes 
neutral ;  and  it  does  so  especially  when  secreted  slowly  and 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  acid  mucus  of  the  mouth,  by  which  its 
alkaline  reaction  is  nevitralized. 


Chemical  Composition  of  Mixed  Saliva  (Frerichs). 
Water     .......  994'io 


Solids 


S'9o 


Ptyalin  1-41 

Fat      .......  o'07 

Epithelium  and  Proteids  (inchiding 

Serum- Albumin,  Globulin,  Mucin, 

&c.)  2-13 

Salts  :— 

Potassium  Sulpho-Cyanate 

Sodium  Phosphate 

Calcium  Phosphate  . 

Magnesium  Phosphate . 

Sodium  Chloride 

Potassium  Chloride     .       .      .  j 


229 


5"90 

The  presence  of  potassium  sulphocyanate  (or  iliiocyanate) 
( (C  N  K  S)  in  saliva,  may  be  shown  by  the  blood-red  colouration 
1  which  the  fluid  gives  with  a  solution  of  ferric  cliloride  (Fe.^Cl.s), 
!  and  which  is  bleached  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  mercuric 
c  chloride  (HgCl). 

Rate  of  Secretion  and  Quantity. — The  rate  at  which  saliva 
i  is  secreted  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  When  the  tongue 
n  and  muscles  concerned  in  mastication  are  at  rest,  and  the  nerves  of 
tthe  mouth  are  subject  to  no  unusual  stimulus,  the  quantity  secreted 
1  is  not  more  than  sufficient,  with  the  mucus,  to  keep  the  mouth 
r  moist.    During  actual  secretion  the  flow  is  much  accelerated. 

The  quantity  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  varies ;  its  average 
;  amount  is  probably  from  i  to  3  pints  (i  to  2  litres). 

Uses  of  Saliva. — The  purposes  served  by  saliva  are  (i)  me- 
ochanical  and  (2)  chemical.  I.  Mechanical.— {\)  It  keeps  the 
'  mouth  in  a  due  condition  of  moisture,  facilitating  the  movements 
of  the  tongue  in  speaking,  and  the  mastication  of  food.    (2)  It 
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serves  also  in  dissolving  sapid  siibstances,  and  rendering  them 
capable  of  exciting  the  nerves  of  taste^    But  the  principal  me- 
chanical piiriTOse  of  the  saliva  is,  (3)  that  by  mixing  with  the  food 
during  mastication,  it  malces  it  a  soft  pulpy  mass,  such  as  may  be 
easily  swallowed.    To  this  purpose  the  saliva  is  adapted  both  by 
quantity  and  quality.     For,  speaking  generally,  the  quantity 
secreted  during  feeding  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  dryness  and 
hardness  of  the  food.    The  quality  of  saliva  is  equally  adapted  to 
this  end.    It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  more  readily  it  mixes  with 
most  kinds  of  food  than  water  alone  does ;  and  the  saliva  from  the 
parotid,  labial,  and  other  small  glands,  being  more  aqueous  than 
the  rest,  is  that  which  is  chiefly  h-aided  and  mixed  with  the  food 
in  mastication  ;  while  the  more  viscid  mucous  secretion  of  the 
submaxillary,  palatine,  and  tonsiUitic  glands  is  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  softened  mass,  to  enable  it  to  slide  more  easily 
through  the  fauces  and  oesophagus.     II.  C7imicaZ.— Saliva  has 
the  power  of  converting  starch  into  glucose  or  grape-sugar.  When 
saliva,  or  a  portion  of  a  salivary  gland,  is  added  to  starch  paste  m 
a  tesUube,  and  the  mixture  kept  at  a  temperature  of  100  i . 
(•57-8°  C  )  the  starch  is  very  rapidly  transfoi-med  into  grape-sugar. 
There  is  an  intermediate  stage  in  which  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
starch  becomes  dextrin. 

Test  for  Glvoosc:-ln  such  an  experiment  the  presence  of  sugar  is  at 
once  discovered  by  the  application  of  Trommer's  test,  which  consists  m  the 
^SoTof  a  dx-oj  or  two  of  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  followed  by  a 

as  the  starch-paste. 

Saliva  from  the  parotid  is  less  viscid,  less  alkaline,  clearer,  and 
more  watery  than  that  from  the  submaxillary.  It  has,  moreovei, 
a  less  powerful  action  on  starch.  Sublingual  saliva  is  the  most 
viscid,  and  contains  more  solids  than  either  of  the  other  two.  but 
•does  not  appear  to  be  so  powerful  in  its  action. 

The  salivary  glands  of  chndren  Jo  -^\~,f  ^^f^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  capable  of  absorption.! 
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Action  of  Saliva  on  Starch. — This  action  is  due  to  the  pre- 
jsence  in  the  saliva  of  the  body  called  j^t^cdin.  It  is  a  nitrog^eiioua. 
1  body,  and  belongs  to  the  order  ferments,  which  are  bodies  whose 
t  exact  chemical  composition  is  unknown,  and  which  are  capable  of 
[■producing  by  their  presence  changes  in  other  bodies,  without 
tthemselves  undergoing  change,  f'tyalin  is  called  a  hydrolytic 
Tjmnent,  that  is  to  say,  it  acts  by  adding  a  molecule  of  water  to 
tthe  body  changed.    The  reaction  is  supposed  to  be  as  follows : 

3  C,H,„0,  +  3  H,0  =  C„H,,0„  +  2  (C„H„0,)  +  2  H,0  =  3  C„H,„_0,. 
Starch     +  Water     Glucose         Dextrin  G-lucose. 

But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  action  is  by  no  means  so  simple, 
lln  the  first  place,  recent  observers  believe  that  a  molecule  of  starch 
rmust  be  represented  by  a  much  more  complex  formula;  next, 
tthat  the  stages  in  the  reaction  are  more  numerous  and  extensive  ; 
rand  thirdly,  that  the  product  of  the  reaction  is  not  true  glucose, 
Ibut  maltose.  Maltose  is  a  sugar  more  akin  to  cane-  than  grape- 
i  sugar,  of  very  little  sweetening  power,  and  with  less  reducing 
]  power  over  copper  salts.    Its  formula  is  Ci^H^Ou. 

The  action  of  saliva  on  starch  is  facilitated  by :  (a)  Moderate 
Iheat,  about  100°  F.  (37-8°  C).  (6)  A  slightly  alkaline  medium. 
((c)  Kemoval  of  the  changed  material  from  time  to  time.  Its 
; action  is  retarded  by:  (a)  Cold  ;  a  temperature  of  32°  F.  (0°  C.) 
:  stops  it  for  a  time,  but  does  not  destroy  it,  whereas  a  high  tem- 
iperature  above  140°  F.  (60°  C.)  destroys  it.  {h)  Acids  or  strong 
:  alkalies  either  delay  or  stop  the  action  altogether,  (c)  Presence 
( of  too  much  of  the  changed  material.  Ptyalin,  in  that  it  converts 
;  starch  into  sugar,  is  an  amylolytic  ferment. 

Starch  appears  to  be  the  only  principle  of  food  upon  which 
i  saliva  acts  chemically  :  it  has  no  apparent  influence  on  any  of  the 
<  other  ternary  principles,  such  as  sugar,  gum,  cellulose,  or  on  fat, 
!  and  seems  to  be  equally  destitute  of  power  over  albuminous  and 
:  gelatinous  substances. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System. — The  secretion  of  saliva  . 
1  18  under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  a  reflex  action, 
:  and  in  ordinary  conditions  is  excited  by  the  stimulation  of  the 
;  peripheral  branches  of  two  nerves,  viz.,  the  gustatory  or  lingunl 
1  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  the 
•  glosso-pharyngeal  part  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  which  are  dis- 
'  tributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx. 
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The  stimiilation  occurs  on  the  introduction  of  sapid  substances  into 
the  mouth,  and  the  secretion  is  brought  about  in  tlie  foUowiug  way. . 
From  the  terminations  of  these  sensory  nerves  in  the  mucous 
membrane  an  impression  is  conveyed  upwards  (aflferent)  to  the 
special  nerve  centre  situated  in  the  medulla,  which  controls  the 
process,  and  by  it  is  reflected  to  cei-tain  nerves  supphed  to  the 
salivary  glands,  which  will  be  presently  indicated.    In  other, 
words,  the  centre,  stimidated  to  action  by  the  sensory  impressions 
carried  to  it,  sends  out  impulses  along  efferent  or  secretory  nerves 
supplied  to  the  salivary  glands,  which  cause  the  saliva  to  be 
secreted  by  and  discharged  from  the  gland  cells.    Other  stimuli,  ^ 
however,  besides  that  of  the  food,  and  other  sensory  nerves  besides 
those  mentioned,  may  produce  reflexly  the  same  effects.  Saliva 
may  be  caused  to  flow  by  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  with   mechanical,  chemical,  electrical,  or  thermal 
stinmli,  also  by  the  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  in  some  way,  as  in  nausea,  which  precedes  vomitmg,  when 
some  of  the  peripheral  fibres  of  the  vagi  are  irritated.  Stimulation 
of  the  £Z/ac<or2/  nerves  by  smell  of  food,  of  the  022<ic  nerves  by  the 
sio-ht  of  \t,  and  of  the  miditmj_nevYes  by  the  sounds  which  are 
known  by  experience  to  accompany  the  preparation  of  a  meal,  may 
also,  in  the  hungry,  stimulate  the  nerve  centre  to  action.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  as  a  secretion  of  saliva  follows  the  movement  of  the 
xnuscles  of  mastication,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  movement 
stimvilates  the  secreting  nerve  fibres  of  the  gland,  directly  or 
reflexly     From  the  fact  that  the  flow  of  saliva  may  be  mcreased 
or  diminished  by  mental  emotions,  it  is  evident  that  impressions 
from  the  cerebrum  also  are  capable  of  stimulating  the  centre  to 
action  or  of  inhibiting  its  action. 

Secretion  may  be  excited  by  direct  stimidatiou  of  the  centre  m 

the  medulla.  ,    j  i 

A  On  the  SuhmaxUlary  (?tancZ.-The  submaxiUary  gland  has 
been  the  gland  chiefly  employed  for  the  purpose  of  experimentaUy 
•  demonstrating  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  secre. 
tion  of  saliva,  because  of  the  comparative  facility  with  which,  with 
its  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  it  may  be  exposed  to  view  in  the  dog 
rabbit,  and  other  animals.  The  chief  nerves  supplied  to  he  gW 
arc  •  (i)  the  chorda  tympani,  a  branch  given  oft  from  th^  facud 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves),  in  tlic  canal  through 
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which  it  passes  in  the  temporal  bone,  in  its  passage  from  the 
interior  of  the  sknll  to  the  face ;  and  (2)  branches  of  the  sympa- 
thdic  nerve  from  the  plexus  around  the  facial  artery  and  its 
branches  to  the  gland.    The  chorda  (fig.  170,  ch.  t),  after  quitting 
the  temporal  bone,  passes  downwards  and  forwards,  under  cover  of 
the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  and  joins  at  an  acute  angle  the 
lingual  or  gustatory  nerve,  proceeds  with  it  for  a  short  distance, 
and  then  passes  along  the  submaxillary  gland  duct  (fig.  1 70,  sm.d.), 
to  which  it  is  distributed,  giving_  branches  to  the  submaxillary 
ganglion  (fig.  170,  svi.  gl),  and  sending  others  to  terminate  in 
the  superficial  muscle  of  the  tongue.    If  this  nerve  be  exposed 
and  divided  anywhere  in  its  course  from  its  exit  from  the  skull  to 
the  gland,  the  secretion,  if  the  gland  be  in  action,  jsjuiufistfid,  and 
no  stimulation  either  of  the  lingaial  or  of  the  glosso-pfiai-yngeal 
will  produce  a  flow  of  saliva.     But  if  the  peripheral  end  of 
the  divided  nerve  be  stimulated,  an  abundant  secretion  of  saliva 
ensues,  and  the  blood  supply  is  enormously  increased,  the  arteries 
being  dilated.    The  veins  even  pulsate,  and  the  blood  contained 
within  them  is  more  arterial  than  venous  in  character. 

Wlien,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  sym2m- 
thetic  filaments  (mere  division  producing  no  apparent  effect), 
the  arteries  contract,  and  the  blood  stream  is  in  consequence' 
much  diminished;  and  from  the  veins,  when  opened,  there 
escapes  only  a  sluggish  stream  of  dark  blood.  The  saliva,  instead 
of  being  abundant  and  watery,  becomes  scanty  and  tenacious.  If 
both  chorda  tympani  and  sympathetic  branches  be  divided,  the 
gland,  released  from  nervous  control,  secretes  continuously  and 
abundantly  (jMrnlytic  secretion). 

The  abundant  secretion  of  saliva,  which  follows  stimulation  of 
the  chorda  tj-mpani,  is  not  merely  the  result  of  a  filtration  of  fluid 
fi-om  the  blood-vessels,  in  consequence  of  the  largely  increased  cir- 
culation through  them.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  when 
the  mam  duct  is  obstructed,  the  pressure  witliin  may  considerably 
exceed  the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries,  and  also  that  when  into 
he  veins  of  the  animal  experimented  upon  some  atrojnn  has  been 
previously  injected,  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the 
'  ivided  chorda  produces  all  the  vascular  effects  as  before,  without 
any  secretion  of  saliva  accompanyipg  them.  Again,  if  an  animal's 
caa  be  cut  oft;  and  the  chorda  be  rapidly  exposed  and  stimulated 
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with  an  intemipted  current,  a  secretion  of  saliva  ensues  for  a 
short  time,  although  the  blood  supply  is  necessarily  absent. 
These  experiments  serve  to  prove  that  the  chorda  contams  U^o 
sets  of  nerve  fibres,  one  set  {va,o-dilator)  which,  when  stimulated, 
act  upon  a  local  vaso-motor  centre  for  regulating  the  blood  supply, 
inhibiting  its  action,  and  causing  the  vessels  to  dilate,  and  so  pro- 
ducing an  increased  supply  of  blood  to  the  gland  ;  while  another 
set  which  arc  paralyzed  by  injection  of  atropin,  directly  stimulate 


^•lllod-vessci.    (TWsiBnotmtendea  tom^^^  ^    ^  ^  ^h,eh 

several  structures,  sm.  sM;  ^f:,.™!^™,  Snnrt  and  duct  are  not  slioira.  n.l.,i>.l .,  the 
a'eannula  has  been  tied.  ^l^^  proceeding  from  the  fa««a 

lingual  or  gustatoiynei-ve  ;  ^f,' 'ijiS^al  "t  and  afterwards  diverging  and 

nen-e,  becoming  conjoined  ^'li        '^^^  „,   „„bmasillaiT  gangbon         its  roots; 
pSg  to  the  gland  along  the  duct  ;  f^^  f^;^^^^'^^^,^  Wcarotid  artery,  t^ro 
the  lingual  nerve  P^ooeedrng  to  the  tongrie^  .       ^  posterior  pai-ts  of 

branches  of  which,  a.  ;i':'-//-;.Pr  vetos  torn  the  gland  ending  in  v.j.,  the 

Sie  gland/i'.  sm.,  the  ^^tf '";,'^^^3Pa°'*^^^  Ind  sj-mpathetio  tinmks  ;  gl.  ce,-.  the 
jugular  /em  ;  v.  sy„i.,  tl^^  conjom^^^  ^  ^  o^-er  the  facial 

Lperior-cervical  ganghon.twob  anch^^^^^^^^  plaudular  arteries  to  the  antenor 

artery  are  distobuted  (li.  s.'/m-  «'"•)  %?"^„„owrincUcivte  the  direction  taken  by  the 
posterior  Portion^^>e  ^1-^^^,^^^^  ,        ^eend  to  the  bmm  by 

?r"a'fd"4c»y  the  chorda  tj-mpani.    (M.  Foster.) 
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of  saliva.  From  these  experiments  it  is  evident  that  the  cliorda, 
tympani  nerve  is  the  principal  nerve  through  which  efferent  im- 
pulses proceed  from  the  centre  to  excite  the  secretion  of  this  gland. 

The  sympathetic  fibres  appear  to  act  principally  as  a  vaso-con- 
strictor  nei-ve,  and  to  exalt  the  action  of  the  local  vaso-motor 
centres.  The  sympathetic  is  more  powerful  in  this  direction  than 
tlie  chorda.  There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
belief  that  the  submaxillary  ganghon  is  ever  the  nerve  centre 
whicli  controls  the  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

B.  On  the  Parotid  Gland. — The  nerves  which  influence  secre- 
tion in  the  parotid  gland  are  branches  of  the  facial  (lesser  super- 
ficial petrosal)  and  of  the  sympathetic.  The  former  nerve,  after 
passing  through  the  otic  ganglion,  joins  the  auriculo-temporal 
branch  of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve,  and,  with  it,  is  distributed  to 
the  gland.  /  The  nerves  by  which  the  stimulus  ordinarily  exciting 
secretion  is  conveyed  to  the  medidla  oblongata,  are,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  the  fifth,  and  the  glossopharyn- 
geal. The  pneumogastric  nerves  convey  a  further  stimulus  to  the 
secretion  of  saliva,  when  food  has  entered  the  stomach  ;  the  nerve 
centre  is  the  §ame  as  in  the  case  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Changes  in  the  Gland  Cells.— The  method  by  which  the 
salivary  cells  produce  the  secretion  of  saUva  appears  to  be  divided 
into  two  stages,  which  differ  somewhat  according  to  the  class 
to  which  the  gland  belongs,  viz.,  (i)  the  true  salivary,  or 
(2)  the  mucous  type.  In  the  former  case,  it  has  been  noticed,  as 
has  been  already  described  (p.  281),  that  dnring  the  rest  which 
follows  an  active  secretion  the  lumen  of  the  alveoli  becomes 
smaller,  the  gland  cells  larger,  and  very  granular,.;,.During  secre- 
tion the  alveoli  and  their  cells  become  smaller,  and  the  granular 
appearance  in  the  latter  to  a  considerable  extent  disappears,  and 
at  the  end  of  secretion,  the  granules  are  confined  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  cell  nearest  to  the  lumen,  which  is  now  quite  distinct 
(fig-  171).  / 

It  IS  supposed  from  these  appearances  that  the  first  stage  in  the 
act  of  secretion  consists  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  salivary  cell 
akmg  up  from  the  lymph  certain  materials  from  which  it  manu- 
actures  the  elements  of  its  own  secretion,  and  which  are  stored 
"P  '11  the  form  of  granules  in  the  cell  during  rest,  the  second 
Wage  consisting  of  the  actual  discharge  of  these  granules,  with  or 
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without  previous  chauge.  The  granules  are  taken  to  represent 
the  chief  substance  of  the  salivary  secretion,  i.e.,  the  ferment 
ptyaliu./  In  the  case  of  the  sxibmaxillary  gland  of  the  dog,  at  any 
rate,  the  sympathetic  nerve-fibres  appear  to  have  to  do  with  the 


Kg.  ,y:.-MveoU  of  true  salivar,  ,la.d.    A,  at  rest ;  B,  m  the  firat  stage  of  secretion; 
^^b- •'       c,  after  prolonged  secretion.  (Langley.) 

first  stage  of  the  process,  and  when  stimulated  the  protoplasm  is 
extremely  active  in  manufacturing  the  granules,  .whereas  the 
chorda  tympani  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  second  act 
the  actual  discharge  of  the  materials  of  secretion,  together  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  fluid,  the  latter  being  an  actual  secretion 
by  the  protoplasm,  as  it  ceases  to  occur  when  atropm  has  been 
subcutaneously  injected.  j,„.:„„ 
In  the  mucous-secreting  gland,  the  changes  m  the  cells  duiing 
secretion  have  been  already  spoken  of  (p.  281).    They  consist  m 
the  gradual  secretion  by  the  protoplasm  of  the  ceU  of  a  substance 
caUed  vucdgm,  which  is  converted  into  muan,  and  discharged  on 
secretion  into  the  canal  of  the  alveoh.    The  mucigen  is,  for  the 
most  part,  collected  into  the  inner  part  of  the  cells  durmg  rest, 
pressing  the  nucleus  and  the  small  portion  of  the  protoplasmi 
which  remains,  against  the  hmiting  membrane  of  the  alveoli. 

The  process  of  secretion  in  the  salivary  glands  is  identical  witl 
that  of  glands  in  general;  the  cells  which  line  the  ultimate 
branches  of  the  ducts  being  the  agents  by  which  the  special  con 
stituents  of  the  saliva  are  formed.    The  materials  which  the^  ha^ 
incorporated  with  themselves  are  almost  at  -^l^^^ll^lT^^ 
in  the  form  of  a  fluid  (secretion),  Avhich  escapes  from  the  ducts 
the  gland  ;  and  the  cells,  themselves,  undergo  dismtegration  - 
again  to  be  renewed,  in  the  intervals  of  the  active  e-ase  o  the 
fS^tions.    The  source  whence  the  cells  obtam  the  material 
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of  their  secretion,  is  the  blood,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the 
plasma,  which  ia  filtered  off  from  the  circulating  blood  into'  the 
interstices  of  the  glands  as  of  all  living  textures. 


The  Pharynx. 

That  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  intervenes  between 
the  mouth  and  the  oesophagus  is  termed  the  Pharynx  (fig.  165) 
It  wiU  suffice  here  to  mention  that  it  is  constructed  of  a  series 
of  three  muscles  with  striated  fibres  {con- 
strictors), which  are  covered  by  a  thin 
fascia  externally,  and  are  lined  internally 
by  a  strong  fascia  (pharyngeal  aponeurosis), 
on  the  inner  aspect  of  which  is  areolar 
(submucous)  tissue  and  mucous  membrane, 
continuous  with  that  of  the  mouth,  and,  as 
regards  the'  part  concerned  in  swallowing, 
is  identical  with  it  in  general  structure. 
The  epithelium  of  this  part  of  the  nha-     w          r  -  , 

^  V  ^S-  172.— Lingual  follicle  or 

rynx,  like  that  of  the  mouth,  is  stratified       "'"p'-       evolution  of 

,         I.  mucous   membrane  with 

ana  squamous.  its  papUlse;  i,  lymphoid 

mi         ,  .  „  tissue,  with  several  lym- 

ine   pharynx   is  well   supplied   with       phoidsacs.  (Frey.) 
mucoiis  glands  (fig.  174). 

The  TonsUs.— Between  the  anterior  and  posterior  arches  of 
the  soft  palate  are  situated  the  Tonsils,  one  on  each  side.  A 
tonsil  consists  of  an  elevation  of  the  mucous  membrane  presenting 
12  to  IS  orifices,  which  lead  into  crypts  or  recesses,  in  the  walls 
of  which  are  placed  nodules  of  adenoid  or  lymphoid  tissue  (fig. 
173)-    These  nodules  are  enveloped  in  a  less  dense  adenoid  tissue 
which  reaches  the  mucous  surface.    The  surface  is  covered  with 
stratified  squamous  epithelium,  and  the  subepithelial  or  mucous 
membrane  proper  may  present  rudimentary  papilla  formed  of 
adenoid  tissue.    The  tonsil  is  bounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule  (fig. 
i73>  e).    Into  the  crypts  open  a  number  of  ducts  of  mucous 
glands. 

The  viscid  secretion  which  exudes  from  the  tonsils  serves  to 
ubncate  the  bolus  of  food  as  it  passes  them  in  the  second  part  of 
the  act  of  deglutition.  : 
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The  (Esophagus  or  Gullet. 

The  (Esophagus  or  Gullet  (fig.  165),  the  uanwc«t  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  is  a  muscular  and  mucous  tube,  nme  or  ten 


e\  fibrous  capsule.   {V.  D.  Harris.) 

inches  in  length,  which  extends  from  the  lo.  er  end  of  the  pharyiox 
to  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach. 

Structure.-The  CBSophagus  is  made  up  of  ^l^-^/^f;-^;^' 
the   outer,  — Zar;   the  middle,  sul^nuc^;  and  the  mn  . 

«s  The  m«.c.Z..  coat  (fig.  riS,  9  and  .)  is  covered  exter^ 
nly  by  a  varying  amount  of  loose  fibrous  tissue.  t  .  composed 
nauy  oy  a  v   y   g  arranged  longitudmaUy, 

of  two  layers  of  fibres  the  ou  „  ^^^^  ^^.^ 

and  themner  .rc^^riy^^^^^^^^^  — ^  ^'^^^ 

coat  .  made  up  P-^P^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ,  but  lower 

(fig.  175,/),  in  which  is  contamed  m  the  i0A\ci  uai 
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the  tube  many  mucous  glands,  the  ducts  of  which,  passing  through 
the  mucous  membrane  (fig.  175,  c)  open  on  its  surface.  Separ- 
ating this  coat  fi-om  tlie  mucous  membrane  proper  is  a  well- 


"'.JJt       /."l     "  '"'1™'^  *o'>a>t<^-  A,  opening  of  the  duct  on  the  free 

surface;  C.  hasement  membmne  Tvith  nuclei ;  B,  flattened  epitheUal  ceUs  liSn-  duct 
^  J^^^^^^^l?"^"  ^"^"''^^  branches,  .,hich  are  convoluted  andendblSX^S 


developed  layer  of  longitudinal,  unstriated  muscle  (d),  caUed  the 
nmsadnris  imirMscn.  The  mucous  membrane  is  composed  of  a 
closely  felted  meshwork  of  fine  connective  tissue,  which,  towards 
the  surface,  is  elevated  into  rudimentary  papiUse.  It  is  covered 
with  a  stratified  epithelium,  of  which  the  most  superficial  layers 
are  squamous.  The  epithelium  is  arranged  upon  a  basement 
membrane. 

In  newly-born  children  the  mucous  membrane  exhibits,  in 
many  parts,  the  structure  of  lymphoid  tissue  (Klein). 

Blood-  and  lymph-vessels,  and  nerves,  are  distributed  in  the 


7         ,.f  n  rinn  Inwimls  tlic  lower  enJ.    a,  stratified 
I-iP.  jy, -Longitudinal  ser.tion  of  ,vsophagm  ^  "  "^^gnibrane  proper  ;  <•,  duet  of  mucous 
^  eplhelmm  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;«.,muco^^^^^^        .ubUcous  coat;  g,  circular 
gland;  d,  musculans  mucos.e  ;      "^f^j^^ ^{j^ch  is  contained  the  ganglion  cells  of 
muscular  layer;  h,  ■^^rmn^<^x>\«x  \«.j<ii,^^^^  investment  of  fibrous  tissue. 

Auerbach;  <,  longitudmal  muscular  lajei,  k,  out-iu 
X  loo.    (V.  B.  Hams.) 

Deglutition  or  Swallowing. 

Wheu  properly  masticated,  the  food  is  transmitted  in  successive 
po^ons  to  the  stomach  by  the  act  of  degMUu>n  or  ..allomn,. 
THs  for  the  purpose  of  description,  may  be  divided  .nio  three  act. 
r  ICIL  mrticles  of  food  coUectcd  to  a  morsel  are  made  to  glide 
b^t^^en"^^^^^  tongue  and  the  palatine  arch,  till  the, 

hlt   passed  the  anterior  arch  of  the  ^-es ;  m  the  seco^M^^^ 

follow  each  other  rapidly,    (i-)  iue  nisb  » 

S  voluntary,  although  it  is  usually  performed  unconscious!,  ,  the 
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morsel  of  iood,  when  sufficiently  masticated,  being  prassed  between 
tlie  tongue  and  palate,  by  the  agency  of  the  muscles  of  the 
former,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  it  back  to  the  entrance  of 
the  pharynx.  (2.)  The  second  act  is  the  most  complicated, 
because  the  food  must  pass  by  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  nose  and 
the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx  without  touching  them.  When 
it  has  been  brought,  by  the  first  act,  between  the  anterior  arches 
of  the  palate,  it  is  moved  onwards  by  the  movement  of  the  tongue 
backwards,  and  by  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  arches  contracting 
on  it  and  then  behind  it.  The  root  of  the  tongue  being  retracted, 
and  the  larj-nx  being  raised  with  the  pharynx  and  earned  for- 
wards under  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  epiglottis  is  pressed  over 
the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx,  and  the  morsel  glides  past  "it ; 
the  closure  of  the  glottis  being  additionally  ^secured  by  the  Simula 
taneous  contraction  of  its  omi  muscles  :  so  that,  even  when  the 
epiglottis  is  destroyed,  there  is  little  danger  of  food  or  drink  pass- 
ing into  the  larynx  so  long  as  its  muscles  can  act  fi-eely.  At  the 
same  time,  the  raising  of  the  soft  palate,  so  that  its  posterior  edge 
touches  the  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  and  the  approximation  of 
the  sides  of  the  posterior  palatine  arch,  which  move  quickly  in- 
wards like  side  curtains,  close  the  passage  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  pharjnix  and  the  posterior  nares,  and  form  an  inclined  plane, 
along  the  under  snrface  of  which  the  morsel  descends ;  then  the 
pharynx,  raised  up  to  receive  it,  in  its  turn  contracts,  and  forces 
It  onwards  into  the  oesophagus.  (3.)  In  the  third  act,  in  which 
the  food  passes  through  the  oesophagus,  every  part  of  that  tube, 
as  it  receives  the  morsel  and  is  dilated  by  it,  is  stimulated  to  con- 
tract :  hence  an  uudulatory  contraction  of  the  oesophagus,  which 
is  easily  observable  in  horses  while  drinking,  proceeds  rapidly 
along  the  tube.  It  is  only  when  the  morsels  swallowed  are  large, 
or  taken  too  quickly  in  succession,  that  the  progressive  contrac- 
tion of  the  oesophagus  is  slow,  and  attended  with  pain.  Division 
><»f  both  pneumogastric  nei-ves  paralyses  the  contractile  power  of 
the  a'suphagus,  and  food  accordingly  accumulates  in  the  tube. 
The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  act  of  deglutition  are  in- 
voluntary.   

Nerve  Mechanism. — The  nerves  engaged  in  the  reflex  act  of 
'leglutition  are  :— sewsory,  branches  of  the  fifth  cerebral  supplying 
the  soft  palate;   glosso-pharyngeal,  supplying  the  tongue  and 
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pharynx  ;  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  vagus,  supplying 
the  epiglottis  and  the  glottis;  while  the  motor  fibres  concerned  . 
arc  :-branches  of  the  fifth,  supplying  part  of  the  digastric  and 
mylo-hyoid  muscles,  and  the  muscles  of  masticatiou ;  the  facial, 
supplying  the  levator  palati ;  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  supplymg 
the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  ;  the  vagus,  supplying  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  through  the  inferior  laryngeal  branch,  and  the  hypo- 
glossal, the  muscles  of  the  tongue.    The  nerve-centre  by  which 
the  muscles  are  harmonised  in  their  action,  is  situate  in  the 
medulla  oblongata.     In  the  movements  of  the  oesophagus,  the 
ganglia  contained  in  its  walls,  with  the  pneumo-gastr.cs,  are  the 
nerve  structures  chiefly  concerned. 

A  is  important  to  note  that  the  swallowing  both  of  food  and  . 
drink  is  a  muscular  act,  and  can,  therefore,  take  place  in  opposition 
to  the  force  of  gravity.    Thus,  horses  and  many  other  animals 
habitually  drink  up-hill,  and  the  same  feat  can  be  performed  by 
jugglers. 

The  Stomach. 

In  man  and  those  Mammalia  which  are  provided  witli  a  single 
•stomach,  it  consists  of  a  dilatation  of  the  alimentary  canal 
placed  between  and  continuous  with  the  a^sophagus,  which  ente^ 
Its  laroer  or  cardiac  end  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  small  intes- 
tine, which  commences  at  its  narrowed  end  or  pylorus,  on  the 
other.  It  varies  in  shape  and  size  aceordmg  to  its  state  of 
distension. 

The  Ihmhwnts  (ox,  sheep,  deer,  &c.)  possess  ^^^'y-?'^^':^;'^:^^''  =  '"' 

end,  and  into  wmcn  uuo«  H"-  rr.-,      Tirficiilnm.  or  Ifnnci/pnmb 

lowed  with  ^«-;„-,,3-£;lrUs^ucolt 

stomach,  so  called  f  om  tue         vu  p^„lterium.  or  Mainjphes^, 

number  of  folds  -closing hexa^onal^  n  longitudinal 

in  which  ---"^-^^^^/^^^^  -^^.^Lrrow  a.^  elongated,  its  mucous 
folds.  4-  Ahovumm,  Riu^, ,  °'  /"...ocular  than  that  of  the  other  divisions, 
membrane  being  much  more  l^^^^^  ^ '  .'^"'^^^^  t,,,  contents  of  the  mmen  .and 

In  the  process  of  ^--^^-^^^^^^.^^^^^Z  L  movUh,  and  there  thoroughly 
reticulum  are  successively  leguigitate  1  .^^ 

n^asticated  and  insalivated  (f^-"^  ^^  ^^^.^f.^icrin  the  figure  is  seen 
.wallowed,beingthistimed,rcc  el  b>  agi^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

nmning  from  the  lower  "^^^^  7^;,,  {l^at  the  tirst  two  stomachs 

thence  into  the  abomasum.    It  will  thus  be  seen 
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(l)aunfh  and  reticulum)  Iiftve  chiefly  the  mechanical  functions  of  storing 
and  moistening  the  fodder:  the  third  (manyplies)  probably  acts  as  a 
strainer,  only  allowing  the  finely  divided  portions  of  food  to  pass  on  into 
^  the  fourth  stomach,  where  the  gastric  juice  is  secreted  and  the  process  of 
digestion  carried  on.    The  mucous  membrane  of  the  first  three  stomachs 


Kg.  i76.-Sto,i,,i,-h  of  slwj,.    ce,  oesophagus ;  E,t,  i-ume'n ;  HH,  reticulmn  ;  Ps,  psalterium 
rimS'.''"{mSlyi'  l^o-ienum;  ,j,  groove  from  CEsophag-ui  to  p"a"tel 

is  lowly  vascular,  while  that  of  the  fourth  is  pulpy,  glandular,  and  highlv 
vascular.  • 

In  some  other  animals,  as  the  pig,  a  simUar  distinction  obtains  between 
the  mucous  membrane  in  diflierent  parts  of  the  stomach. 

In  the  pig  the  glands  in  the  cardiac  end  are  few  and  small,  while  towards 
the  pylorus  they  are  abundant  and  large. 

A  similar  division  of  the  stomach  into  a  cardiac  (receptive)  and  a  pyloric 
(digestive)  part,  foreshadowing  the  complex  stomach  of  ruminants,  is  seen 
lu  the  common  rat,  in  which  these  two  divisions  of  the  stomach  are  dis- 
tinguished, not  only  by  the  characters  of  their  lining  membrane,  but  also  by 
a  well-marked  constriction. 

In  birds  the  function  of  mastication  is  performed'^by  the  stomach  Cgi/.zard) 
Which  m  granivorous  orders,  the  common  fowl,  possesses  very  iTOwerful 
muscular  walls  and  a  dense  horny  epithelium. 

Structure.— The  stomach  is  composed  of  four  coats,  called 
respectively— an  external  or  (i)  peritoneal,  (2)  mmcnlar,  (3)  s-uh- 
mucms,  and  (4)  mucous  coat ;  with  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves,  distributed  in  and  between  them. 

(i)  The  peritoneal  coat  has  the  structure  of  serous  membranes  in 
general  (p.  394).  (2)  The  muscular  coat  consists  of  three  separate 
layers  or  sets  of  fibres,  which,  according  to  their  several  direc- 
tions, are  named  the  longitudinal,  circular,  and  oblique.  The 
longitudinal  set  arc  the  most  superficial :  they  are  continuoiis 
^vlth  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  tlic  esophagus,  and  spread  out  in 
ajlivcrging  manner  over  the  cardiac  end  and  sides  of  the  stomach, 
lliey  extend  as  far  as  the  pylorus,  being  especially  distinct  at 
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the  lesser  or  upper  curvature  of  the  stomach,  along  whicli  they 
pass  in  several  strong  bands.    The  next  set  are  the  arc«kr  or 
transverse  fibres,  ^^'hich  more  or  less  completely  encu-c  e  all  parts 
of  the  stomach ;  they  are  most  abundant  at  the  middle  and  m 
the  pyloric  portion  of  the  organ,  and  form  the  chief  part  of  the 
thick  projecting  ring  of  the  pylorus.    These  fibi-es  are  not  sm.ple 
circles  but  fonn  double  or  tigure-of-8  loops,  the  fibres  mtcrsectmg 
very  obliquely.    The  next,  and  consequently  deepest  set  of  fibres, 
are  the  oLlique,  continuous  with  the  circular  muscular  fibres  of  he 
CBsophagus,  and  having  the  same  double-looped  an-angement  that 
prevails  in  the  preceding  layer:  they  are  coiuparatxvely  few  m 
number,  and  are  placed  only  at  the  cardiac  orifice  and  portion  of 
the  stomach,  over  both  surfaces  of  which  they  are  spread,  some 
passing  obliquely  from  left  to  right,  others  from  nght  to  left 
L  md  the  cardiac  orifice,  to  which,  by  their  mterlacing,  the, 
form  a  kind  of  sphincter,  continuous  with  that  around  the  lo. 
end  of  the  esophagus.    The  muscxrlar  fibres  of  the  stomach  and 
onhe  intestina?  canal  are  unstriated,  being  composed  of  elongated, 
spindle-shaped  fibre-cells.  u-  v, 

(^)  and  (4)  The  vmcons  membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  lest. 
upon  a  laye    of  loose  cellular  membrane,  or  submucous  tusue  r. 
lo  th,  level,  soft,  and  velvety ;  of  a  pale  pink  -lour 
andinihe  contracted  state  thrown  into  --7^' ^^^^^J j  f  ^ 
tudinal,  folds   or  ruga.,  which   disappear   when  the  oigan 

''^;:f;asis  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  a  fine  -active  t^sue 
which  approaches  closely  in  structure  to  adenoid  tissue    this  Uss^ 
upports  the  tubular  glands  of  which  the  superficial  and  chief  prt 
o  the  mucous  membrane  is  composed,  and  passing  up  bet.  en  them 
ottliemuL  ,      .j^er    Here  and  there  are  to  be  found 

^1?:To"1"  the  glands,  masses  of  adenoid 

,n  this  -^t'  -7^^^^^  ,3  termed  by  some  lymphoid  follicles, 

tissue  sufficiently  maiivea  ^^^^^^^  niembrane 

The  glands  are  separated  from  the  lest  01  l 
by  a  very  fine  homogeneous  basement  membrane. 

,        J.      4-  nf  +hp  mucous  membrane  are  two  l.xjeis 
At  the  deepest  paxt  of  the  muc  ^^^^^^ 

(circular  and  longitudmal)  -[^^'^Tmuoo.s  membrane  from  the 
mu^culari^  niucosw,  which  separate  the  mucous  m 
scanty  submucous  t^^e.  ^^^^  ^^^^.^^^^^ 

When  examined  with  a  lens,  un^ 
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stomach  presents  a  peculiar  honeycomb  appearance,  produced  by- 
shallow  polygonal  depressions',  the  diameter  of  which  varies 
generally  from  ^^th  to  ^f^th  of  an  inch  ;  but  near  tlie  pylorus 
is  as  much  as  y^oth  of  an  inch.  They  are  separated  by  slightly 
elevated  ridges,  which  sometimes,  especially  in  certain  morbid 
states  of  the  stomach,  bear  minute,  narrow  vascular  processes, 
which  look  like  villi,  and  have  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  sup- 
position that  the  stomach  has  absorbing  villi,  like  those  of  the 
small  intestines.  In  the  bottom  of  these  little  pits,  and  to  some 
extent  between  them,  minute  openings  are  visible,  which  are  the 
orifices  of  the  ducts  of  pei-pendicularly  an-anged  tubular  glands 
(%•  177),  imbedded  side  by  side  in  sets  or  bundles,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  composing  nearly  the  whole 
structure. 

Gastric  Glands.— Of  these  there  are  two  varieties,  (a)  Peptic, 
(b)  Pyloric  or  Mucous. 

(a)  Pe]:>tic  glands  are  found  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
stomach  except  at  the  pylorus.  They  are  arranged  in  groups  of 
four  or  five,  which  are  separated  by  a  fine  connective  tissue.  Two 
or  three  tubes  often  open  into  one  duct,  which  forms  about  a  third 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  tube  and  opens  on  the  surface.  The 
ducts  are  lined  with  columnar  epithelium.  Of  the  gland  tube 
proper,  i.e.,  the  part  of  the  gland  below  the  duct,  the  upper  third 
IS  the  neck  and  the  rest  the  body.  The  neck  is  narrower  than  the 
body,  and  is  lined  with  granular  cubical  cells  which  are  cwntinuous 
with  the  columnar  cells  of  the  duct.  Between  these  cells  and  the 
membrana  propria  of  the  tubes,  are  large  oval  or  spherical  cells, 
opaque  or  granular  in  appearance,  with  clear  oval  nuclei,  bulging 
out  the  membrana  propria;  these  cells  are  caUed  j^eptic  or  parietal 
celh.  They  do  not  form  a  continuous  layer.  The  body,  which 
18  broader  than  the  neck  and  terminates  in  a  blind  extremity  or 
fundus  near  the  muscularis  mucosso,  is  lined  by  cells  continuous 
with  the  cubical  or  central  cells  of  the  neck,  but  longer,  more 
columnar  and  .more  transparent.  In  this  part  are  a  few  parietal 
cells  of  the  same  kind  as  in  the  neck  (tig.  177). 

As  the  pylorus  is  approached  the  gland  ducts  become  longer, 
and  the  tube  proper  becomes  shorter,  and  occasionally  branched 
at  tlie  fundus. 

Pyloric  G^^«„cZ.,._These  glands  (fig.  179)  have  much  longer 
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ducts  than  the  peptic  ghxnds.  Into  each  duct  two  or  three  tubes 
open  by  very  shox-t  and  narrow  nects,  and  the  body  of  each  tube 
is  branched,  wavy,  and  convoluted.    The  himcn  is  very  large. 


^^■^4o  peptic  glaBds  '^^•«„^^,X™  iecomtot  s™r  as  the  ceUs  are  trae^  do^ward ; 
„,durtUhcolui™arepitM^^^^  ,o-called  peptic  ceUs ;  k.iunivs 

i^c^lef -ea^ ellie^^^^^^  —  ^ 

{Klein  and  Noble  Sniitli.) 

The  ducts  are  lined  with  columnar  epithelium,  and  the  neck  and 
rhe  ducts  aie  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^ 

;2  cells  of      peptic  gland.    During  secretion. 
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tlie  cells  become,  as  in  the  case  of  the  peptic  glands,  larger  and 
the  granules  restricted  to  the  inner  zone  of  the  cell.    Aa  they 


^^Ir^^J''"?.'"^''-'!,'  f'"'""  /';™"»'',;'""«'-  P<"-t  of  P'^plic  glands  of  a  ml.    0,  peptic  cells  •  J 
smaU  spheroidal  or  cubical  ceUs ;  c,  transverae  section  of  kpillaries.    (Frey.)  ' 

approach  the  duodenum  the  pyloric  glands  become  larger,  more 
convoluted  and  more  deeply  situated.  They  are  directly  continu- 
ous with  Bnumer's  glands  in  the 
duodenum.  (Watney.) 

Changes  in  the  gland  cells  durmg 
secretion. — The  chief  or  cubical  cells 
of  the  peptic  glands,  and  the  corre- 
sponding cells  of  the  pyloric  glands 
during  the  early  stage  of  digestion, 
if  hardened  in  alcohol,  appear  swollen 
and  granular,  and   stain  readily. 
At  a  later  stage  the  cells  become 
smaller,  but  more  granular  and  stain 
even  more  readih\     The  parietal 
cells  swell  up,  but  are   otherwise  ' 
•not  altered  during  digestion.  The 
granules,  however,  in  the  alcohol- 
hardened  specimen,  are  believed  not 
to  exist  in  the  living  cells,  but  to 
have  been  precipitated  by  the  hard- 
ening re-agent ;  for  if  examined  dur- 
ing life  they  appear  to  be  confined 
to  the  inner  zone  of  the  cells,  and 
the  outer  zone  is  free  from  granules, 
whereas   during   rest  the   cell  is 
granular  throughout.  These  granules  are  thought  to  be  pepsin,  or 
the  substance  from  which  pepsin  is  formed,  pepsinogen,  which'  is 


J^ff-  179- — Sixtin:i  sliomiiiq  the  Jiylofir 
r/lands.  s,  free  Burlace  ;  </,  ducts 
of  pyloric  glands;  «,  neck  of 
same ;  m,  the  g-land  alveoli ; 
mm,  musculariH  mucosae  (Klein 
and  Noble  Smithi) 
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during  rest  stored  chiefly  in  the  inner  zone  of  the  cells  and  dis- 
charged into  the  lumen  of  the  tube  during  secretion.  (Langley.) 

i7/9H^5Aai!ics.— Lymphatic  vessels  surround  the  gland  tubes  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Towards  the  fundus  of  the  peptic  glands 
are  found  masses  of  lymphoid  tissue,  which  may  appear  asdistmct 
follicles,  somewhat  like  the  solitary  glands  of  the  small  mtestnie. 

Blood-vessds.-HhG  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach,  which  first 
break  up  in  the  submucous  tissue,  send  branches  upward  between 


f  ,1.  i,innd.vesseU  of  the  stomach,  as  they  would  be  seen  m  a  vertical  section. 
Fig.  z%o.-Plon  "/''f„"°X'f"mt4  vessels  of  submucous  coat;  b,  capillaries  brauching- 
a,  arteries,  Pa^sJ^^^JlXbeB   c  superficial  plexus  of  capillaries  occupying  the  ndg^ 
between  and  ii™'™'^*^^  ™  ,f  '  to  f o  W  by  the  union  of  veins  wliich.  having  coUected 
?L  Wooron»Sl  eipmaiy  ^Tusf  are  seen  passing  down  between  the  tubes. 

(Brinton.) 

the  closely  packed  gland^Uar  tubes,  anastomosing  around  them  ' 
by  means  of  a  fine  capillary  network,  with  oblong  meshes.  Con- 
tinuous with  this  deeper  plexus,  or  prolonged  upwards  from  it,  so 
to  SDCak  is  a  more  superficial  network  of  larger  capillaries,  which 
branch  kensely  around  the  orifices  of  the  tubes,  and  form  the 
framework  on  which  are  moulded  the  small  elevated  ndges  of 
ruTous  membrane  bounding  the  minute  polygonal  pits  before 
Xred  to  From  this  superficial  network  the  veins  chiefly  take 
Iheir  origin.  Thence  passing  down  between  the  tubes,  with  no 
very  free  connection  with  the  deeper  inteMr  capillary  plexus, 
Ihey  open  finally  into  the  venous  network  in  the  submucous 
tissue. 
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Nerves. — The  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  derived  from  the 
pneiimogastric  and  sympathetic,  and  form  a  plexus  in  the 
submucous  and  muscular  coats,  containing  many  ganglia  (Remak, 
Meissuer). 


Digestion  in  the  Stomach. 

Gastric  Juice.— The  functions  of  the  stomach  are  to  secrete 
a  digestive  fluid  (gastric  juice),  to  the  action  of  which  the  food  is 
next  subjected  after  it  has  entered  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  from 
tlie  oesophagus ;  to  thoroughly  incorporate  the  fluid  with  the  food 
by  means  of  its  muscular  movements ;  and  to  absorb  such  sub- 
stances as  are  capable  of  absorption.  While  the  stomach  contains 
no  food,  and  is  inactive,  no  gastric  fluid  is  secreted  ;  and  mucus, 
(  which  is  either  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  covers  its  surface.' 
But  immediately  on  the  introduction  of  food  or  other  substance 
the  mucous  membrane,  previously  quite  pale,  becomes  slightly 
turgid  and  reddened  with  the  influx  of  a  larger  quantity  of  blood; 
the  gastric  glands  commence  secreting  actively,  and  an  acid  fluid 
is  poured  out  in  minute  drops,  which  gradually  run'  together  and 
flow  down  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  or  soak  into  the-  substances 
within  it. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Gastric  Juice.— The  first  accu- 
rate analysis  of  gastric  juice  was  made  by  Prout :  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  collected  in  any  large  quantity,  or  pure  and 
separate  from  food,  until  the  time  when  Beaumont  was  enabled, 
by  a  fortunate  circumstance,  to  obtain  it  from  the  stomach  of  a 
man  named  St.  Martin,  in  whom  there  existed,  as  the  result  of  a 
giuishot  wound,  an  opening  leading  directly  into  the  stomach, 
uear  the  upper  extremity  of  the  great  curvature,  and  three  inches 
from  the  cardiac  orifice.    The  introduction  of  any  mechanical 
H-ritant,  such  as  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  into  the  stomach, 
excited  at  once  the  secretion  of  gastric  fluid.    This  was  drawn  off, 
and  was  often  obtained  to  the'  extent  of  nearly  an  ounce.  The 
introduction  of  alimentary  substances  caused  a  much  more  rapid 
and  abundant  secretion  than  did  other  mechanical  irritants.  No 
increase  of  temperature  could  bo  detected  during  the  most  active 
secretKjn ;  the  thermometer  introduced  into  the  stomach  always 
«  00.1  at  ioo°  F.  (37-8°  C.)  except  during  museular  exertion,  when 
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the  temperature  of  the  stomacli,  like  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
body,  rose  one  or  two  degrees  higher. 

The  chemical  composition  of  human  gastric  juice  lias  been  also 
investigated  by  Schmidt.    The  fluid  in  this  case  was  obtamed  by 
means  of  an  accidental  gastric  fistula,  which  existed  for  several 
years  below  the  left  mammary  region  of  a  patient,  between 
L   cartilages  of  the   ninth  and  tenth  ribs      The  mucous 
xnembrane  was  excited  to  action  by  the  introduction  of  some  hard 
niatter,  such  as  dry  peas,  and  the  secretion  was  — ^J^^^; 
of  an  elastic  tube.    The  fluid  thus  obtamed  was  found  to  be  acid, 
hn'pid,  odourless,  with  a  mawkish  taste-with  a  specihc  gra^-ity 
of   00.,  or  a  little  more.    It  contained  a  few  cells,  seen  with  he 
microsc  pe,  and  some  fine  granular  matter.    The  analysis  of  the 
M  btii:  ed  in  this  is  given  below.    The  gastric  juiee  of  dog 
and  other  animals  obtained  by  the  introduction  mto  t^.e  stomach 
of  V  clean  sponge  through  an  artificially  made  gastnc  fistula, 
Its  a  lcided  difference  in  composition,  but  possibly  this  is 
due,  at  least  in  part,  to'  admixture  with  food. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Gastric  Juicey 

Dog's.  Human. 

97117  994-4 

Water                                                    _         28-82  5"39 

Solids     

Solids —  ij-e'  3-19 

Fei-ment— Pepsin               '       '       '       '        rj  "2 
Hydrochloric  acid  (free)  


^""^'  calcium,  sodium,  and  potassinm,  cMorides  ; 
and  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron,  plios- 
phates  


8-57  2-19 


The  auantityoi  gastric  juice  secreted  dady  has  been  ^anously 
J    ,T  tut  the  average  for  a  healthy  adult  may  be  assumed 
estimated    but  the  a^e  .^^  ^^^^  twenty-four  houi-s. 

•to  range  ^  Hue  to  free  hydrochloric  acid,  although 

The  acidity  of       ^  f  J  ,ot  unfrequently  to  be 

other  acids,  e.g.,  lactic  «f  ^'''/"^^  '  ...-^^^  The  amount  of 
found  therein  as  products  of  gastnc  ^ff^^^'  J 

bydrochloricacid  :,,;j;\rrras  .  percent' 

gastric  juice  the  amount  ot  tiee  acici  may 
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^  As  regards  the  formation  of  j^epsin  and  acid,  the  former  is 
produced  by  the  central  or  chief  cells  of  the  peptic  glands,  and 
also  most  likely  by  the  similar  cells  in  the  pyloric  g^knds  '■  the 
acid  is  chiefly  found  at  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  but 
is  in  all  probabUity  formed  by  the  secreting  action  of  the  parietal 
cells  of  the  peptic  glands,  as  no  acid  is  formed  by  the  pyloric 
glands  in  which  this  variety  of  cell  is  absent. 

The  ferment  Pepsin  (p.  305)  can  be  procured  by  digesting  por- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  in  cold  water,  after 
they  have  been  macerated  for  some  time  in  ^ater  at  a  temperature 
8o°_ioo°  F.  (27-°-37-8°  C).  The  warm  water  dissolves  various 
substances  as  well  as  some  of  the  pepsin,  hut  the  cold  water  takes 
up  little  else  than  pepsin,  wliich  is  contained  in  a  greyish-brown 
viscid  flmd,  on  evaporating  the  cold  solution.  The  addition  of 
alcohol  throws  down  the  pepsin  in  greyish-white  flocculi.  Glycerine 
also  has  the  property  of  dissolving  out  the  ferment;  and  if  the 
mucous  membrane  be  finely  minced  and  the  moisture  removed  by 
absolute  alcohol,  a  powerful  extract  may  be  obtained  by  throwing 
into  glycerine.  * 

Functions.-The  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice  depends 
on  the  pepsin  and  acid  contained  in  it,  both  of  which  are,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  necessary  for  the  process. 

The  general  effect  of  digestion  in  the  stomach 'is  the  conversion 
ot  the  food  into  chyme,  a  substance  of  various  composition  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  food,  yet  always  presenting  a  character- 
istic thick,  pultaceous,  giiimous  consistence,  with  the  undio-ested 
portions  of  the  food  mixed  in  a  more  fluid  substance,  and  a  strono- 
aisagi-eeable  acid  odour  and  taste.  °' 
Tlie  chief  function  of  the  gastric  juice  is  to  convert  proteids 
''-nto  peptones.     This  action  may  be  shown  by  adding  a  little 
gastric  juicc  (natural  or  artificial)  to  some  diluted  egg-albumin 
and  kecpmg  the  mixture  at  a  temperature  of  about  100°  F. 
W  8  C.) ;  It  IS  soon  found  tliat  the  albumin  cannot  be  preci- 
P  ta  ed  on  boiling,  but  that,  if  the  solution  be  neutralised  with  an 
'^iKaii,  a  precipitate  of  acid-albumin  is  thrown  down.  After  awhile 
proportion  of  acid-albumin  gradually  diminishes,  so  that  at  last 
carcely  any  precipitate  results  on  neutralization,  and  finally  it  is 
unci  that  all  the  albumin  has  been  changed  into  another  protcid 
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substance  which  is  not  precipitated  on  boiling  or  on  neutraliza- 
tion     This  is  called  2^e2}tone. 

which  distinguish  tliem  from  other  protoids.    i.  They  axe  d.Jlu 
Iwfit  tbej  poBsess  t,,e  property  of  p»»ing  through  „>ma 
;Xue.  '  .Vey  eauuot  be  l'-n>it.ted  hy  heat  nrtnc  or 
aeetic  aeid  or  potisBium  feii-ocyamde  and  aeet.c  acd    The,  are 
Wever  tlrLu  down  by  tannic  acid,  by  mercunc  chlonde  and 
bypil";  acid.    3.  They  arc  very  soluble  in  water  and  >„  nenfal 

"'*ir«rdksibmt,  peptone,  differ  remar-kably  from  egg- 

Sion  :;te  g-ric  juice  into  peptones   album.uous  matter. 

a  change  as  ^^fjeSling  them  to 

digestion  is  undoubtely  pep  one.  "-^d  this  is 'almct 
above  espenment  that  there  is  a  oy  p  ,  .„tably 
identical  with  syntonin  or  acd  ^'^^^^.f  ^HLld^name  of 
not  exactly  identical,  however,  J'!i\V-^^Xl^ernon  of  native 
.-"«V'tid":  'Ir>=o  e  Jew Ty  the  hydrochloric 
"'Tr  brth  tuZr  acU  is  rmdoubtedly  due  to  the 
acid  alone,  Uit  tlie  im^  „ifi,niio-h.  under  hiffh  pressm-e 

ferment  and  the  thougl  unde  1^^^  ^ 

an,  acid  solufon  "^-y'^^Ttior  the  condition  of  d.gestion 

::t=r:o&^^ 
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respectively  anii-peptone  and  /iemi-peptone.  Their  differences  in 
chemical  properties  have  not  yet  been  made  out,  but  they  are 
distinguished  by  this  remarkable  fact,  that  the  pancreatic  juice, 
while  possessing  no  action  over  the  former,  is  able  to  convert  the 
latter  into  leucin  and  tyi-osin.  Pepsin  acts  the  part  of  a  hydro- 
lytic  ferment  (proteolytic),  and  appears  to  cause  hydration  of 
albumin,  peptone  being  a  highly  hydrated  form  of  albumin. 

Circumstances  favouring  Gastric  Digestion.  i.—A  tem- 
perature of  about  ioo°  F.  (37-8°  C.) ;  at  32°  F.  (0°  C.)  it  is 
delayed,  and  by  boiling  is  altogether  stopped.  2.  An  acid 
medium  is  necessary.  Hydrochloric  is  the  best  acid  for  the 
pin-pose.  Excess  of  acid  or  neutralization  stops  the  process.  3 
The  removal  of  the  products  of  digestion.  Excess  of  peptone 
delays  the  action. 

Action  of  the  Gastric  Juice  on  Bodies  other  than  Proteids. 
-All  proteids  are  converted  by  the  gastric  juice  into  peptones, 
and,  therefore,  whether  they  be  taken  into  the  body  in  meat, 
eggs,  milk,  bread,  or  other  foods,  the  resultant  still  is  peptone. 

Milk  is  curdled,  the  casein  being  precipitated,  and  then  dissolved 
The  curdling  is  due  to  a  special  ferment  of  the  gastric  juice 
(curcUing  ferment),  and  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  free  acid 
only.  The  effect  of  rennet^  which  is  a  decoction  of  the  fourth 
Gtomach  of  a  calf  in  brine,  has  long  been  known,  as  it  is  used 
extensively  to  cause  precipitation  of  casein  in  cheese  manufacture 
The  ferment  which  produces  this  curdling  action  is  distinct 
trom  pepsin. 

Gelatm  is  dissolved  and  changed  into  peptone,  as  are  also 
'  clisndrm  and  elastin ;  but  mucin,  and  the  horny  tissues,  keratin 
generally  are  unaffected. 

On  the  amylaceous  articles  of  food,  and  upon  pure  oleaginous 
prmcples  the  gastric  juice  has  no  action.  In  the  case  of  adipose 
tissue,  its  effect  is  to  dissolve  the  areolar  tissue,  albuminous  cell- 
walls,  etc.,  which  enter  into  its  composition,  by  which  means  the 
tat  .8  able  to  mingle  more  uniformly  with  the  other  constituents 
01  the  chyme. 

The  gastric  fluid  acts  as  a  general  solvent  for  some  of  the 
clt"'  °f         food,  as,  for  example,  particles  of 

common  salt,  which  may  happen  to  have  escaped  solution  in  the 
'im'a;  while  its  acid  may  enable  it  to  dissolve  some  other  salts 

X  2 
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^vhich  are  insolnble  in  the  latter  or  in  water.  It  also  dissolves 
caue  sugar,  aud  by  the  aid  of  its  mucus  causes  its  conversion  m 

^ir:ST^  gastric  Juice  in  preventing  and  checW 
putrefaction  has  been  often  directly  demonstrated.    Indeed,  that 
secretions  .vhich  the  food  meets  .vith  in  the  a  unentary 
canal  are  c^epU.  in  their  action,  is  what  ^ 
pated  not  onlyft-om  the  proneness  to  decomposition  of  orgamo 
'Otters.  Buch'as  those  used  as  food,  especially  under  the  in- 
rice  of  warmth  and  moisture,  but  also  from  the  well-known 
fact  that  decomposing  flesh  {e.g.,  high  game)  may  be  eaten  .  ith 
inapunity,  while  it  would  certainly  cause  disease  were  it  a  lowed  to 
enter        blood  by  any  other  route  than  that  formed  by  the 

^^C:'oS:^ed  in  Gastric  Bigestic-Under  ordinary 
co~  from'  three  to  four  hours  may  be  taken  as  the  avei^ge 
L  occupied  by  the  digestion  of  a  meal  m  the  stomach  But 
Tny  circlstances  will  modify  the  rate  of  gastric  digestion  The 
Thief  are-  the  nature  of  tl.e  food  taken  and  is  2— 2/  ( 
tomach  should  be  fairly  fiUed-not  distended) ;  the  time  that  has 
e  aW  ^ce  the  last  meal,  which  should  be  at  least  enough  for 
iTstml  to  be  quite  clear  of  food ;  the  amount  of  exercise 
"and  subsequent  to  a  meal  fe-tle -ercise  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^ 
^^^^^^ 

'J  tCft?  But  n  r^^^^^^  of  man  and  other  Mammalia 
of  the  tooa.    -dlil  exercise  any 

such  mechamcl  f»  »  »»  ;,ech,u,i»»l  «c.rk  of  .gtord; 

:l  M«  droMtvated  that  .ubsUuoes  enclosed 
rpeSter:!'":^  conse<,nen«,  p-o.eetod  f.,.  .ecUo.c. 

'"'Z^^arlotrof  t„o  nu.se„la,  fibres  of  t,.e  h„.» 
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stomach  appeal-  to  have  a  three-fold  purpose;  (i)  to  adapt  the 
stomach  to  the  quantity  of  food  in  it,  so  that  its  walls  may  be  in 
contact  with  the  food  on  all  sides,  and,  at  the  same  tinie  may 
exercise  a  certain  amount  of  compression  upon  it;  (2)  to 'keep 
the  orifices  of  the  stomach  closed  until  the  food  is  digested;  and 
(3)  to  perform  certain  peristaltic  movements,  whereby  the  'food 
as  It  becomes  chymified,  is  gradually  propeUed  towards,  and 
nltmiately  through,  the  pylonis.    In  accomplishing  this  latter 
end,  the  movements  without  doubt  materially  contribute  towards 
ettecting  a  thorough  intermingling  of  the  food  and  the  gastric  fluid 
When  digestion  is  not  going  on,  the  stomach  is  uniformly 
contracted,  its  orifices  not  more  firmly  than  the  rest  of  its  walls  ■ 
hut,  if  examined  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  food    it  is 
found  closely  encircling  its  contents,  and  its  orifices  are 'firmly 
closed  i,ke  sphincters.     The  cardiac  orifice,  every  time  food  is 
1  swaUowed,  opens  to  admit  its  passage  to  the  stomach,  and  imme- 
diately again  closes.    The  pyloric  orifice,  during  the  first  part  of 
gastric  digestion,  is  usually  so  completely  closed,  that  even  when 
the  stomach  is  separated  from  the  intestines,  none  of  its  contents 
escape.    But  towards  the  termination  of  the  digestive  process,  the 
pylorus  seems  to  offer  less  resistance  to  the  passage  of  substances 
liom  the  stomach;  first  it  yields  to  allow  the  successively  digested 
•or^^ions  to  go  through  it;  and  then  it  allows  the  transit  of  eve„ 
mdig^^  It  appears  thai  food,  so  soon  as  it  entei^ 

mus<^  r  V  r  *°  '  '""'^  -^tion  of  the 

muscular  coat,  whereby  the  digested  portions  are  gradually  moved 
owa.  s  the  pylonis.    The  movements  were  observed  to  increase 
m  lapidity  as  the  process  of  chymification  advanced,  and  were 
continued  until  it  was  completed. 

The  contraction  of  the  fibres  situated  towards  the  pyloric  end 

P  r^stau  T  decidedly 
porstalfc  than  those  of  the  cardiac  portion.    Thus,  it  was  found 

motei  r°  1     f  f '''''  ''''  b"^^  °f  '^'^  ^hernio- 

tte  1  1  fr^'"        Pyl°^-"«.  through 

th  gastne  fis  ula  ,t  was  tightly  embraced  from  time  to  time,  a^d 

J^'u  r%he  '^'fvT' ' - 

just  s4l   t  f movement  appears  to  be,  a. 

t;;^:f        f"-;  towards  the  pylorus  as  fast  a's  it 
med  into  chyme,  and   to  propel   the   chyme   into  the 
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dllnun,  ;  tl.e  undigested  portions  of  food  being  kept  back 

^-^y  ™  ^^T'^JT^  tZ  1» ,:  ;ftc„ 

digestible  lias  passed  out.     ihe  action  oi  _ 
seen   in  the  contracted  state  of  the  pyloric  Vort^on  J  , 
t  Lch  after  death,  .hen  it  alone  is  contracted  and  firni  .  le 

izrr^.i~..--^.-.-■itr:rf. 

oontmually  kept  np  amou^  „,.^,i,i.iw  moYcd  onward 

c:nt,?™rtiLa,e  preened  — 
na.nei..  *e  c.*c  o^^^^^^^^^  >    ^  \::i:bigW  con- 

— to  ts:;r      t^e    ..d  »d  t„  tbei.. 

,.erfy  digestion  f       contents  of  the  stomach  iu 

vomiting,  like  that  of  mncons  ov  o  he   n  atte.  fa 

,nd  '•-^'^'^'^''^''''^^^^^Sn  he  two  actions.  Instead  of  the 
b„t  here  "''/^^^'^  of  tire  abdominal  mnscles,  tlrey 

""^'T^X  cl^  ed  "  d,aphragm  being  rrnable  to  go 
remain  tightly  eloseo.  „„,i,,,t  ..Wch  the  stomach  can  be 

up,  forms  an  niiyieldinss,imce  ag.  ns' which 

pLsed.  in  this  w»y  "  JIZ  ''  Z  the  same  time  the 
i  fix,d,  to  use  a  J*Xed,  and  the  orifice  whioh 

»l'l>-*7tt':^rve  y  while  the  w^™  » 

it  -'"'ly^fllXiS  also  contracting,  the  action  of  the 

^zrc^-  r:siiS;.rsr::itns 

the  effect.  w  ^  tl^^t  the  stomach  itself  is  quite 

It  has  been  freque""?  „  ' xpiilsion  of  it,  eontent,  is 

passive  during  vomiting,  and  th.rt  the  en 
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effected  solely  by  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it  ^vhcn  the  capacity 
of  the  abdomen  is  diminished  by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  subsequently  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  experiments' 
and  observations,  however,  which  are  supposed  to  confirm  this 
statement,  only  show  that  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  alone  is  sufficient  to  expel  matters  from  an  unresistino- 
hag  through  the  (Esophagus;  and  that,  under  very  abnormal 
cn-cumstances,  the  stomach,  by  itself,  cannot  expel  its  contents. 
They  by  no  means  show  that  in  ordinary  vomiting  the  stomach 
IS  passive ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  the  contrary. 

It  is  true  that  facts  are  wanting  to  demonstrate  with  certainty 
this  action  of  the  stomach  in  vomiting ;  but  some  of  the  cases  of 
fistulous  opening  into  the  organ  appear  to  support  the  belief  that 
It  does  take  place  ;  and  the  analogy  of  the  case  of  the  stomach 
with  that  of  the  other  hollow  viscera,  as  the  rectum  and  bladder, 
may  be  also  cited  in  confirmation. 

The  muscles  concerned  in  the  act  of  vomiting,  are  chiefly  and 
primarily  those   of   the    abdomen;    the.  diaphragm    also  acts 
but  usually  not  as  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  walls  do.  They 
contract  and  compress  the  stomach  more  and  more  towards  the 
diaphragm;  and  the  diaphi-agm  (which  is  usually  draivn  down  in 
the  deep  inspiration  that  precedes  each  act  of  vomiting)  is  fixed 
and  presents  an  unyielding  surface  against  which  the  stomach 
may  be  pressed.    The  diaphragm  is,  therefore,  as  a  nrle  passive 
cliiring  the  actual  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  But 
there  are  gi-ounds  for  believing  that  sometimes  this  muscle  actively 
contracts,  so  that  the  stomach  is,  so  to  speak,  squeezed  between 
the    descending    diaphragm    and    the    retracting  abdominal 
wails. 

Some  persons  possess  the  power  of  vomiting  at  ivill,  without 
applying  any  undue  initation  to  the  stomach,  but  simply  by  a 
voluntary  effort.  It  seems  also,  that  this  power  may  be  acquired 
by  those  who  do  not  naturally  possess  it,  and  by  continual  prac- 
tice may  become  a  habit.  There  are  cases  also  of  rare  occurrence 
m  which  persons  habitually  swallow  their  food  hastily,  and  nearly 
unmasticated,  and  then  at  their  leisure  regurgitate  it,  piece  by 
piece  into  their  mouth,  remasticatc,  and  again  swallow  it  like 
members  of  the  nxminant  order  of  Mammalia. 
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The  various  nerve-adions  concerned  in  vomiting  are  governed 
by  a  nerve-centre  situate  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
"^The  sensory  nerves  are  the  fifth,  glosso-pharyngeal  and  vagu. 
princ  pally  ;  but,  as  well,  vomiting  may  occur  ^^f^^^ 
lenJy  nerves  from  many  organs,  e.g.,  ludney,  testicle,  &c.  The 
IZI^^  L  be  stimulated  by  impressions  from  the  cerebrum 
::r  cerebellum,so  called  ^^ntral  .or^,  o.^^ 
those  parts.    The  efferent  impulses  are  earned  by  the  phxenic. 

rived,  probably,  from  the  splanchnic  ^^^^ves. 

The  exact  function  of  the  vagi  m  coimection  u  th  the  mo^  e 

W  fist,ao„.  opomnp  into  theu-  sWmacbs   -  A'''  - 

tiou  «s  stopped,  »d  ^     „„d  ceased  to 

These   »  t  ^  , 

J,  impulse  ^f^^^^'^rt^l^  ^i>-«» 
Hood- vessels  <>'  *\  J^,"^  ,imontB  it  may  gathered,  that 
(Rutherford)    Rom  o  he.  M  ,„^p„,„ilj,  s.u.pends  the 

although  division  "f J'"'''  t,„  ,„.„<,ess  of  digestion, 

°''''Z°mt^X^'^^^^  ft-om  inanition;  yet  the 
being  oeca^ionall,  followed    J  ^stored  after 

ro^lC:::/  ?r  tio„  o?  ohyn.  nntHUon  o, 
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the  animal  may  be  carried  on  almost  as  i^erfcctly  as  in  health. 
This  would  indicate  the  existence  of  a  special  local  nervous 
mechanism  which  controls  the  secretion. 

Bernard  found  that  galvanic  stimulus  of  tliese  nerves  excited 
an  active  secretion  of  the  fluid,  while  a  like  stimulus  applied  to 
the  sympathetic  nerves  issuing  from  the  semilunar  ganglia,  caused 
a  diminution  and  even  complete  arrest  of  the  secretion. 

The  influence  of  the  higher  nerve-centres  on  gastric  digestion, 
as  in  the  case  of  mental  emotion,  is  too  well  known  to  need  more 
than  a  reference. 

Digestion  of  the  Stomach  after  Death.— If  an  animal  die 
during  the  process  of  gastric  digestion,  and  when,  therefore,  a 
quantity  of  gastric  juice  is  present  in  the  interior  of  the  stomach, 
the  walls  of  this  organ  itself  are  frequently  themselves  acted  on  by 
their  own  secretion,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  perforation  of 
considerable  size  maybe  produced,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
may  m  part  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.    This  pheuo- 
menou  is  not  imfrequently  observed  in  poBt-mortem  examinations  of 
the  human  body.   If  a  rabbit  be  killed  during  a  period  of  digestion, 
and  afterwards  exposed  to  artificial  warmth  to  prevent  its  tempe- 
rature from  falling,  not  only  the  stomach,  but  many  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts  will  be  found  to  have  been  dissolved  (Pavy). 

From  these  facts,  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  durin- 
hfe,  the  stomach  is  free  from  liability  to  injmy  from  a  secretioi^ 
which,  after  death,  is  capable  of  such  destructive  effects? 

It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  idea  of  Bernard,  that  the 
living  stomach  finds  protection  from  its  secretion  in  the  presence 
ot  epithcliimi  and  mucus,  which  are  constantly  renewed  in  the 
•  same  degi-ee  that  they  are  constantly  dissolved,  in  order  to  remark 
tuat  although  the  gastric  mucus  is  probably  protective,  this  theory, 
'  80  tar  as  the  einthdm'm  is  concerned,  has  been  disproved  by  expe- 
nments  of  Pavy's,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomachs 
clogs  was  dissected  off  for  a  small  space,  and,  on  killing  tlie 
^  animals  some  days  afterwards,  no  sign  of  digestion  of  the  stomach 
as  visible.    "  Upon  one  occasion,  after  removing  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  exposing  the  muscular  filn-es  over  a  space  of  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  the  animal  was  allowed  to  live  for 
n  c  ays.    It  ate  food  every  day,  and  seemed  scarcely  affected  by 
the  operation.    Life  was  destroyed  whilst  digestion  was  bein- 
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carried  on,  and  the  lesion  in  the  stomach^as  found  v  ry  n  -ly 
repaired  :  new  matter  had  been  deposited  m  the  place  of  .^hat 
had  been  removed,  and  the  denuded  spot  had  contracted  to  much 
Ipss  than  its  original  dimensions." 

P*"wi=vc   th.t  the  n.W  dkdinity  ot  the  blood,  »h,ch 

„i,.c„i.  »  f,-ody  Curing  Ufo  in  tho  ™lf . ^'/'j:*  » 
snffident  to  no»faU.o  tho  acidity  of  the  gaBtnc  jn.co;  and  a.  may 


„  •  ,  o»;„^     Tlae  plexus  consists  of  fibriUatea 

nucleated  sheath.  (Klein.) 

'  r  oTstnsTh  y  are  intended  to  prove.  Again,  the  pancreatic 
to  the  conclusions  they  a  ^^^.^^^  .  ^^^^ 

that  no  entirely  satisfactory  theory  has  been  jet  stated. 

The  Intestines. 

•    n  n    .1  5^  divided  into  two  chief  portions,  namec 
The  Intestmal  Canal  is  duiaea  u 
from  their  differences  in  diameter,  the  {I.)  small  and  ^  ; 
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inicHtiiic  (fi;,'.  165).  'J'licse  nrc  contiiiuoii.s  with  oiicli  otiier,  and 
communicate  by  means  of  au  opening  guarded  ]>y  a  valve,  tlic 
Ueo-cwcal  valve,  which  allows  the  passage  of  the  ]>rodiicts  of 
digestion  from  the  small  into  the  large  bowel,  but  not,  under 
orrlinary  circnmstanccs,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

/.  The  Small  Integiine. — The  Small  Intestine,  the  average  length 
of  which  in  an  adult  is  about  twenty  feet,  has  been  divided,  for 
coiivcnicncc  of  description,  into  three  portions,  viz.,  the  duodenum, 
whicli  extends  f(«-  eight  or  ten  inches  beyond  the  pylonis ;  the 
jejunum,  which  forms  two-fifths,  and  the  ileum,  which  forms  three- 
fifths  of  the  rest  of  the  canal. 

Structure.— The  small  intestine,  like  the  stomach,  is  con- 
structed of  four  principal  coats,  viz.,  the  serous,  mu.scular,  sub- 
mucous, and  mucous. 

(t.)  The  sn-om  coat,  formed  by  the  visceral  layer  of  the  peri- 
toneum, iuid  lias  the  structure  of  serous  membranes  in  general. 

(2.)  The  viuscular  coats  consist  of  an  internal  circular  and 
iui  external  longitudinal  layer  :  the  fomer  is  usually  considerably 


the  thicker.    Both  alike  consist  of  bundles  of  unstripcd  muscular 
tissue  supported  by  connective  tissue.     They  are  well  provided 
'  with  lymphatic  vessels,  which  form  a  set  distinct  from  those  of  the 
"lucous  membrane. 
Jietween  the  two  muscular  coats  is  a  nerve-plexus  (Auerbach's 
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plexus,  plexos  myentericus)  (fig.  i8i)  Bimilar  in  structure  to 
Meissner's  (in  the  submucous  tissue),  but  with  more  numerouH 
ganglia.  This  plexus  regulates  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  intestines. 

(,  )  Between  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats,  is  the  snhmucovs 
coat,  which  consists  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  numerous  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics  ramify.  A  fine  plexus,  consisting  mamV 
of  non-medullated  nerve-fibres,  "Meissner's  plexus,"  with  ganghon 

cells  at  its  nodes,  occm-s  m 
the  submucous  tissue  from  the 
stomach  to  the  anus.  From 
the  position  of  this  plexiis 
and  the  distribution  of  its 
branches,  it  seems  higlily  pro- 
bable that  it  is    the  local 
centre    for    regulating  the 
calibre  of  the  blood-vessels 
supplying      the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  and  pre- 
siding over  the  processes  of 
secretion  and  absorption. 

(4.)  The  mucous  membrane 
is  the  most  important  coat 
in  relation  to  the  function  of 
digestion.  The 
structures,  which  enter  into 
its    composition,    may  now 
be  successively  described;— 
the  valvulce  conniventes ;  the 
mlK;  and  the  glands.  The 
general     structm-e    of  the 
mucous   membrane    of  the 
intestines  resembles  that  oi 
the  stomach  (p.  298),  and,  like 
it,  is  lined  on  its  inner  surface 


x.-„  tR,  —Vertical  section  throvf/h  poHinn  of 

epithelium  ;.<,,  B0blet  cel^.   The  tie^ 

'^e^Sno^^n^Lide 

the  viUus  the  adenoid  ^^^^  7^ 
striped  .7^fde  - cells    f  ,f 
Lieberkuhn  s  oUicles  ,  m   ^  ^^^^ 
mucosa!,. sendinR      tiuic  ^ 
follicles  mto  the  vdli  ,  ^3 
tissue;  contammg  g?°|  ,.  x 

of  Meissner's  plexus.  (Sohoneia.) 


.,e.umnarepithelium  -n.^ 

largely  into       constructi  n    and  oi_^^_^^  ^^1^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

cularis  mucosre  {m  m,  fig-  ^^oh  circular, 
in  two  layers  :  the  outer  longitudinal  and  the 
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Valvulse  Conniventes.— The   vaLvulc^  conniventes  (fio-  184^ 
commence  in  the  duodenum,  about  one  or  two  inches  beyond  the 
pylonis,  and  becoming  hxrger  and  more  numerous  immediately 
beyond  the  entrance  of  the  bile  duct,  continue  thickly  an-m-ed 
and  well  developed  throughout  the  jejunum ;   then,  gradually 
dmiunshmg  in  size  and  number,  they  cease  near  the  middle  of  the 
ileum.     They  are  fonned  by  a  doubling 
inwards  of  the  mucous  membrane;  the 
crescentic,  nearly  cii'cular,  folds  thus  formed 
being  arranged  transversely  to  the  axis  of 
the  intestine,  and  each  individual  fold  seldom 
extending  around  more  than  i  or  f  of  the 
bowel's  circumference.    Unlike  the  rug£e  in 
the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  they  do  not 
disappear  on  distension  of  the  canal.  Only 
an  imperfect  notion  of  their  natural  position 
and  function  can  be  obtained  by  looking  at 
them  after  the  intestine  has  been  laid  open 
in  the  usual  manner.    To  understand  them 
aright,  a  piece  of  gut  should  be  distended 
either  with  air  or  alcohol,  and  not  opened 
until  the  tissues  have  become  hardened. 
On  then  making  a  section  it  will  be  seen 
that,  instead  of  disappearing,  they  stand 
out  at  right  angles  to  the  general  surface 
of  the  mucous  membrane  (fig.  184).    Their  functions  are  probably 
ness-Besides  (i)  offering  a  largely  increased  surface  for  secretion 
and  absoi-ption,  they  probably  (2)  prevent  the  too  rapid  passage 
ot  the  very  liquid  products  of  gastric  digestion,  immediately  after 
then-  escape  from  the  stomach,  and  (3),  by  their  projection,  and 
consequent  mterference  with  an  unifom,  and  untroubled  curren^t 
ot_  the  mtcstinal  contents,  probably  assist  in  the  more  perfect 
^■nghng  of  the  latter  with  tlie  secretions  poured  out  to  act 
on  them. 

Glands  of  the  Small  Intestine. -The  glands  arc  of  three 
(3)  Plyer  Lieberkiihn,  (2)  Brunncr,  and 

nril'-  ^^'/r'^'  Lieherlciihn  are  simple  tubular  de- 

pressions of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  thickly  distributed 


Fig.  184.— Piece  of  small  in- 
testine {])i-evwiisly  dis- 
tended niid  hardened  hi/ 
nlcnlwl)  laid  open  to 
show  the  noi-raal  posi- 
tion of  tlic  valviilse  con- 
niventes. 
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Vitt  zSk  —rranm-se  section  through  four 
^'aypls  of  Lid,erkUhn  torn  the  arge 
Xtini  of  tho  pig.  They  are  toed 
by  columnar  epithelial  oeUs,  the 
nuclei  being  placed  in  the  outer  part 
orthe  cells  The  divisions  between 
the  cells  are  seen  as  lines  racUatmg 
from  L,  the  lumen  ot  the  crypt, 
G  epitheUal  cells,  which  have  become 
transformed  into  goblet  ceUs.  X  35°- 
(Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


over  the  whole  sm-face  both  of  the  large  and  small  '^^f^-^^H 
the  small  intestine  they  are  visible  only  with  the  aid  of  a  en 

and  their  orifices  appear  as  mi- 
nute dots  scattered  between  the 
villi.  They  ai-e  larger  in  the  large 
intestine,  and  increase  in  size  the 
nearer  they  approach  the  anal 
end  of  the  intestinal  tube;  and 
in  the  rectum  their  orifices  may 
be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In 
length  they  vary  from  -3%  to  ^  of 
a  line.    Each  tubule  (fig.  186)  is 
constructed  of  the  same  essential 
parts  as  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  viz.,  a  fine  membrana 
propria,  or  basement  membrane, 
a  layer  of  cylindrical  epithehum 
lining  it,  and   capiUary  blood- 
vessels covering  its  exterior,  the 
free  surface  of  the  columnar  ceUs 

T^resentin.^  an  appearance  precisely  similar  to  the  "  striated  basilar 
presenting       1 1  ^^^^^^^  _  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^       _    ^^^^^  ^^^.^^^s 

appear  to  vary,  even  in  health;  the  varieties 
being 'dependent,  probably,  on  the  period  ot 
time  in  relation  to  digestion  at  which  they  are 

examined.  , 
Among  the  columnar  cells  of  Lieberkuhns 
follicles,  goblet-cells  frequently  occur  (fig.  185). 

(2.)  Brunnerh  glands  (fig.  188)  are  confined 
to  the  duodenum  ;  they  are  most  abundant  and 
thickly  set  at  the  commencement  of  this  poiiion 
of  the  intestine,  diminishing  gradually  as  the 
duodenum  advances.   They  are  situated  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  imbedded  ni  the 
submucous  tissue,  each  gland  is  a  branched  and 
convoluted  tube,  lined  with  columnar  epithelium. 
As  before  said  in  structure  they  are  very  similar 
to  the  pyloric  glands  of  the  stomach,  ..d  ^^^^^J^:^ 
goes  a  similar  change  during   secretion;  but  they 


11 


i 


rig.  186.— 4  gland  of 
Liehnrkiihn  in  lon- 
gitudiniil  section. 
'(Brinton.) 
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branched  and  convoluted  and  their  ducts  are  longer.  (Watney.) 
The  duct  of  each  gland  passes  through  the  musciUaris  mucosV 
aud  opens  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 


-S^i^:tfr'^^r7'^^^^  -t  excWely  m  the 
^  Wer  part  of  L  ^1  "^JT^  l^T 

varyin.Con  To  /       t  "  ^^^g-S-ted  in  groups 

in  widtl  chtflv  of  and  about  half-au-in  h 

■  Of  thet;^;£  °^rr         r  ^^^^^^  ^^-^ 

and  Iw  '7  '""""^"^^  '^^^'^^  ^^^r's  patches  (fig.  x8o), 

■batten  thrS'  ^'^^^'^^^^^^  ^''^'^^-^ 

^'atc/maC  o^^Wd  f  '7 

««nclition  in  wl.ich    "  v  ''"'"^  b'niph-follicles.    lu  the 

^vhich  the^  have  been  most  commonly  examined,  each 
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gland  appea.      a  oircuta  ^f^^il^JT^ 

to  -1-  inch  in  diameter,  according  to  the  degree  m  »i 

developed.    They  arc  principally  contained  in  the  .uhmncouB 


■Hi  ■  ;,  orvnts  of  Ijeberkiilm,  and  f, 

cii-cular  muscular  coat/,  tbcuonem.; 

^-     .  ,^vn^PPt  throiioh  the  muscularis  mucosal  into 

rrcorrxr^thev- 

of  the  lymphoid  follicles  of  the  tonsil  (p.  291). 
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Peyer's  glands  are  surrounded  by  lymphatic  sinuses  which  do 
not  penetrate  into  their  interior  ;  the  interior  is,  however,  traversed 
by  a  very  rich  blood  capillary  plexus.    If  the  vermiform  appendix 


Fig.  iSg— Agminate  foUides,  or  Peya's  patch,  in  a  state  of  distension. 


X  5.  (Boehm.) 


of  a  rabbit,  which  consists  largely  of  Peyer's  glands,  be  injected  with 
blue,  by  pressing  the  point  of  a  fine  syringe  into  one  of  the  lym- 
phatic sinuses,  the  Peyer's  glands  will  appear  as  greyish  white 
spaces  surroimded  by  blue;  if  now  the  arteries  of  the  same  be 
injected  with  red,  the  greyish  patches  will  change  to  red,  thus 
proving  that  they  are  surrounded  by  lymphatic  spaces,  but  pene- 
trated by  blood-vessels.  The  lacteals  passing  out  of  the  villi 
communicate  with  the  lymph  sinuses  round  Peyer's  glands. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  they  are  largest  and  most  prominent  in 
children  and  young  persons. 
^     yilIi.-The  Villi  (figs.  183,  188,  190,  and  191),  are  confined 
exchisively  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine.  They 
are  minute  vascular  processes,  from  a  quarter  of  a  line  to  a  line 
and  two-thirds  in  length,  covering  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  giving  it  a  peculiar  velvety,  fleecy  appearance. 
Jirause  estimates  them  at  fifty  to  ninety  in  number  in  a  square 
^ine,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine,  and  at  forty  to 
-  seventy  m  the  same  area  at  the  lower  part.    They  vary  in  form 
■  even  in  the  same  animal,  and  differ  according  as  the  lymphatic 
essels  they  contain  are  empty  or  full  of  chyle  ;  being  usually,  in 
he  fbrnier  case  flat  and  pointed  at  their  summits,  in  the  latter 
^^ymiclrical  or  cleavate. 
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Each  viUus  consists  of  a  small  projection  of  mucous  membrane 
and  its  interior  is  therefore  supported  throughout  by  fine  adenoid 


tissue,  ^vhich  forms  the  framewk  or  stroma  in  which  the  other 
constit\ients  are.  contained.. 


....-vertical  section  of  o  .U„.s  '^n;^!^':^ ^^s  ; 
lie.  (Klem.) 

^.^^  - 

globules,  etc. 
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The  epitheUwn  is  of  the  cohimnar  kind,  and  continuous  with 
that  huing  the  other  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane     Tlie  cells 
are  arranged  with  their  long  axis  radiating  from  the  surface  of 
the  villus  (fig.  191),  and  their  smaller  ends  resting  on  the  base 
ment  membrane.   The  free  surface  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 


Kg.  192.— A.  Via 


■asofshcei,.   B.  Vmo/n^an.  (Slightly  altered  from  Tciohmann.) 

mlt!;!?'l  "^"^^^  --f^-e  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  is  covered  by  a  fine  border  wliioli  exhibits 

^striations,  whence  it  derives  i.  name,  <<striat^ 

«"nZtf\f  '"""^^^""'^           ^«  -  '--h 

0  :  t^r-^^^  -"-^  --^ft--  capillaries,  which  form  a 

at  the  bt:Tf  tS.  ^'"^^'^  ^''-'^ 


T  2 
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The  layer  of  the  muscularis  mumce  in  the  tiUus  forms  a  kind 
of  thin  hollow  cone  immediately  around  the  central  lacteal,  aiid 
is    therefore,   situate  beneath  the  blood-vessels.    It  is  ^vith- 


_n;aor««t  of  lacteal  vessels  in  small  '''t^'^r- f  "i^ctea^Si 
g^^-i;f  B^and       superficial  and  ^^V  ^^^^^l.^  4tel  on  ite  way  to  mesentem 

out  doubt  instn^mental  in  the  propulsion  of  chyle  along  the 
^^t^-  ..J  W  enters  the  ^  of  ^ch  v^^,  ^  P^ 

commonly  by  a  ^''^^'^  l,,teal  vessels  which  end  by 

larger  villi  there         ^^.^^^J^^^^        a  kind  of  network  in 

"^xt'offi^  Sthc'vmi  is  .„e  ataorpto  of  cl.ylc  and  o*er 
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from  the  intestine.  The  mode  in  which  they  efTect  this  will  be 
considered  in  the  Chapter  on  Absorption. 

//.  The  Large  Intestine.— The  Large  Intestine,  which  in  an 
adult  is  from  about  4  to  6  feet  long,  is  subdivided  for  descriiDtive 
pm-poses  into  three  portions  (fig.  165)  viz.  :-the  ccecuvi,  a  shoit 
wide  pouch,  communicating  with  the  lower  end  of  the  small 
intestine  through  an  opening,  guarded  by  the  t7eo-ccecaZ  valve  ■  the 
colon,  continuous  with  the  caecum,  which  fonns  the  principal 'part 
of  the  large  intestine,  and  is  divided  into  an  ascending,  transverse 
and  descending  portion;  and  the  rectuvi,  which,  after  dilating  at 
Its  lower  part,  again  contracts,  and  immediately  afterwards  opens 
externally  through  the  anus.  Attached  to  the  ceecum  is  the  small 
appendix  ve7-miforinis. 

Structure.-Like  the  5m««  intestine,  the  large  is  constructed 
of  four  principal  coats,  viz.,  the  serous,  muscular,  submucous,  and 
mucous.    The  seroiis  coat  need  not  be  here  particularly  described 
Connected  with  it  are  the  small  processes  of  peritoneum,  contain- 

I  mg  fat,  called  apj^enclices  epiploicce.  The  fibres  of  the  miacular 
coat,  like  those  of  the  small  intestine,  are  arranged  in  two  layers 
-the  outer  longitudinal,  the  inner  circular.  In  the  ceecum  and 
colon,  the  longitudinal  fibres,  besides  being,  as  in  the  small 
intestine,  thinly  disposed  in  all  parts  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel 

y  are  collected,  for  the  most  part,  into  three  strong  bands,  which 
being  shorter,  from  end  to  end,  than  the  other  coats  of  the 
intestine  hold  the  canal  in  folds,  bounding  intermediate  saccuh. 
On  the  division  of  these  bands,  the  intestine  can  be  drawn  out 
to  Its  ful  length,  and  it  then  assumes,  of  course,  an  uniformly 
cyhndncalform.  In  the  rectum,  the  fasciculi  of  these  longitu- 
dmal  bands  spread  out  and  mingle  with  the  other  longitudinal 
fibres,  forming  with  them  a  thicker  layer  of  fibres  than  exists  on 
any  other  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  circular  muscular 
hbres  are  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  bowel,  but  are 
somewhat  more  marked  in  the  intervals  between  the  sacculi. 
iowards  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  they  become  more  numerous 
and  at  the  anus  they  form  a  strong  band  caUed  the  internal 
sphincter  muscle. 

The  mueouB  membrane  of  the  large,  like  that  of  the  small 
intestine,  is  lined  throughout  by  columnar  epithelium,  but  unlike 
't,  IS  quite  smooth  and  destitute  of  villi,  and  is  not  projected 


ke 
in 
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the  fomi  of  valvulcB  connwentes.  Its  general  microscopic  stmcture 
resembles  thut  of  the  small  intestine  :  and  it  is  bounded  below  by 

the  miiscularis  mucosce.  . 

The  general  arrangement  of  ganglia  and  nerve-fibres  m  the  huge 

intestine  resembles  that  in  the  small  (p.  315)-  1  •  wv. 

Glands  of  the  Large  Intestine-The  g^-<^s  w:th  yh:ch  the 
large  intestn:e  is  provided  are  of  two  kinds,  (i)  the  iuhular  and 
(2)  the  lijwph'ykl. 


■     „  „  ,„;,  n  nnrtinn  of  the  mucoics  memhnnie.  of  llie  hirne  inlesliM, 
Fig.  i94.-i/"W.»/.(.'i  to  tean!4erse  section,    a,  lumen  of  gland-lmm?  of 

^  showing  L^'5^^^^^;'^„fceS,rsupporting  connective  tissue.  HigUy  magnified, 
coluiraiar  cells  witn  c,  guuio- 
(V.  D.  Harris.) 

The  tubular  glands,  or  glands  of  Lieberkiilm,  resemble  those 
of  the  small  intestine,  but  are  somewhat  larger  and  more  numerous. 
Thev  are  also  more  uniformly  distributed, 
t  rFollicles  of  adenoid  or  ly.nphoid  tissue  are  mos  numerou 
(2.)  l^oiiiciL  „       anneudix.    They  resemble  ui  sliape 

in  the  cecum  and  ^^f^^^^^^^^  ^.^.^ds  of  the  smaU 

and  struct^xre.  ^^J^'^^  ^..^  i/ti;e  large  intestine. 

intestine,    ^^^f^^:^^^  .alve  is  situate  at  the  place 

Ileo-c^cal  Va  ve  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

of  junction  of   be    ma  ^^^^  .^^^^  ^^^^  .^^^^^^^ 

rreo:;^^^^  of  1^^^       «^  —  — 
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Each  fold  is  formed  by  a  doubling  inwards  of  tlie  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  is  strengthened  on   the    outside   by  some  of  the 
circulai-  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine,  which  are  contained 
between  the  outer  surfixces  of  the  two  layers  of  which  each  fold 
is  comiMsed.    While  the  circular  muscular  fibres,  however,  of  the 
bowel  at  the  junction  of  the  ileum  with  the  CEEcum  are  contained 
between  the  outer  opposed  surfaces  of  the  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane which  form  the  valve,  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres  and 
the  peritoneum  of  the  small  and  large  intestine  respectively  are 
continuous  with  each  other,  without  dijaping  in  to  follow  the  circular 
fibres  and  the  mucous  membrane.    In  this  manner,  therefore, 
the  folding  inwards  of  these  two  last-named  structures  is  pre- 
served, while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  dividing  the  longitudinal 
muscular  fibres  and  the  peritoneimi,  the  valve  can  be  made  to 
disappear,  just  as  the  constrictions  between  the  saccidi  of  the 
large  intestine  can  be  made  to  disappear  by  performing  a  similar 
operation.    The  inner  surface  of  the  folds  is  smooth  ;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ileum   being  continuous  with  that   of  the 
CEecum.    That  surface  of  each  fold  which  looks  towards  the  small 
mtestme  is  covered  with  villi,  while  that  which  looks  to  the  ca3cum 
has  none.    When  the  ctecum  is  distended,  the  margin  of  the  folds 
are  stretched,  and  thus  are  brought  into  firm  apposition  one  with 
the  othei-. 


Digestion  in  the  Intestines. 

After  the  food  has  been  duly  acted  upon  by  the  stomach,  such 
as  has  not  been  absorbed  passes  into  the  duodenum,  and  is  there 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  secretions  of  the  pancreas  and  liver. 
Which  enter  that  portion  of  the  small  intestine.  Before  consider- 
ing the  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  consequence, 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  stmcture  and  secretion  of  these 
glands,  and  to  tlie  secretion  (succus  entcricus)  which  is  poured  out 
mto  the  intestines  from  the  glands  lining  them. 
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The  Pancreas,  and  its  Secretion. 

The  Pancreas  is  situated  .ithin  the  cu..e  f^™;*;  ^^^^^^^^ 
auodenu.;  and  its  main  duct  opens  ^'^^^^^^XoZ^^ 

— dr^;rirc':dt^:ches.o.the 

.  .tracture  the  pancreas  bears  some  resemblance 

Structure.-  n  f^'^'^'  ta,  as  weU  as  the  blood- 

to  the  sahvary  gland.    I    ^l^su^  P^^^^^_       .^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

vessels  and  ^^^^  lobes  "d  lobules  being  less  compactly 
looser  and  softei,  the  lobes  ^^^^^^^^     The    main  duct 

divides  into  branches  (lobar 
ducts),  one  for  each  lobe,  and 
these  branches  subdivide  into 
intralobular  ducts,  and  these 
again  by  their  division  and 
branching   form    the  gland 
tissue  proper.  The  intralobular 
ducts  correspond  to  a  lobule, 
while  between  them  and  the 
secreting  tiibes  or  alveoli  are 
longer  or  shorter  intermediary 
ducts.    The  larger  ducts  pos- 
sess a  very  distinct  lumen  and 
a    membrana  propria  lined 
with  columnar  epithehum,  the 
cells  of  which  are  longitudin- 
ally striated,  but  are  shorter 
than  those  foimd  in  the  ducts 
of  the  salivary  glands.  In 

teflre   S  a  membrana  propria  lined  ^vith  a  smgle 
convoluted  tubes,  mtli  ^^^^^^^^^  .^^  p^^^ 

layer  of  columnar  cells.    They  ha^e  no  Heidenhain  has 


*C'"/^neV^Hchl?  -werBtamed  with 

with  squamous  epithelium.  X  3do.  (Klem 
and  Noble  Smith.) 
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consist  of  two  zones,  an  inner  or  central  zone,  which  is  finely  granu- 
lar, and  which  stains  feebly,  and  a  smaller  parietal  zone  of  finely 
striated  protoplasm,  which  stains  easily.  The  nucleus  is  partly  in 
one,  partly  iu  the  other  zone.  During  digestion,  it  is  found  that 
the  outer  zone  increases  in  size,  and  the  central  zone  diminishes  ; 
the  cell  itself  becoming  smaller  from  the  discharge  of  the  secretion. 
At  the  end  of  digestion  the  first  condition  again  appears,  the  inner 
zone  enlarging  at  the  expense  of  the  outer.  It  appears  that  the 
granules  are  fonned  by  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  from  material 
supplied  to  it  by  the  blood.  The  granules  are  thought  to  be  not 
the  ferment  itself,  but  material  from  which,  under  certain  coudi- 

•  tions,  the  fennents  of  the  gland  are  made,  and  therefore  called 
.  Zymogen. 

Pancreatic  Secretion. — The  secretion  of  the  pancreas  has 
i  been  obtained  for  purposes  of  experiment  from  the  lower  animals, 
I  especially  the  dog,  by  opening  the  abdomen  and  exposing  the  duct 

of  the  gland,  which  is  then  made  to  communicate  with  the  exterior. 
.  A  pancreatic  fistula  is  thus  established. 

An  extract  of  pancreas  made  from  the  gland,  which  has  been 
t  removed  from  an  animal  killed  during  digestion,  possesses  the 
£  active  properties  of  pancreatic  secretion.  It  is  made  by  first  de- 
i  hydrating  the  gland,  which  has  been  cut  up  into  small  pieces,  by 

keeping  it  for  some  days  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  then,  after  the 
i  entire  removal  of  the  alcohol,  placing  it  in  strong  glycerin.  A 
:  glycerin  extract  is  thus  obtained.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  how- 
c  ever,  that  the  amount  of  the  ferment  trypsin  greatly  in- 
>.  creases  if  the  gland  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours 
\  before  placing  in  alcohol ;  indeed,  a  glycerin  extract  made  from 
:  the  gland  immediately  upon  removal  from  the  body  often  appears 

•  to  contain  none  of  that  ferment.  This  seems  to  indicate  that 
:  the  conversion  of  zymogen  in  the  gland  into  the  ferment  only 
t  takes  place  during  the  act  of  secretion,  and  that  the  gland, 

although  it  always  contains  in  its  cells  the  materials  (trypsinogeu) 
out  of  wliich  trypsin  is  formed,  yet  the  conversion  of  the  one  into 
the  other  only  takes  place  by  degrees.  Dilute  acid  appears  to 
assist  and  accelerate  the  conversion,  and  if  a  recent  pancreas  be 
"  rubbed  up  with  dilute  acid  before  deliydration,  a  glycerin  extract 
made  aftci-wards,  even  though  the  gland  may  Imvc  been  only 
recently  removed  from  the  body,  is  vciy  active. 
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PropertoVs.-Panoreatic  juice  is  colourless,  transparent,  and 
sliohtly  viscid,  alkaline  in  reaction.  It  varies  in  specific  gravity 
from  loioto  loi 5,  according  to  whether  it  is  obtained  from  a 
permanent  fistnla-then  more  watery-or  from  a  newly-opened 
duct  The  solids  vary  in  a  temporary  fistula  from  80  to  100  parts 
per  thousand,  and  in  a  permanent  one  from  16  to  50  P^r 
thousand. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  Pancreatic  Secretion. 
From  a  permanent  fistula.  (Bernstein.) 

•  975 

Water   ^'^ 

>^,,li[ls — Ferments  : 

Proteids,  including  Serum— Albumin,  | 
Casein,  Leucin  and  Tyrosin,  Fats  r  17 

and  Soaps  i  o 

Inorganic  residue,  especially  Sodium  1  _8  

Carbonate  •' 
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Functions.-{i.)  It  convert. proteids  into  peptones  the  interme- 
diate pU^ct  being  not  akin  to  ^^-^-^  ° ^^f  "^^T'es  "^^^^ 
o-astric  digestion,  but  to  alkali-albumm.     Kidme  beheves  that 
the  intermediate  products,  both  in  the  peptic  and  pancieat^c 
digestion  of  proteids,  are  two,  viz.,  antialbumose  -d  hemia^u- 
mose,  and  that  the  peptones  formed  con-espond  to  these  viz 
^ntipeptone  and  hemipeptone.    The  hemipeptone  is  capable  of 
S  I  nverted  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  ferment-.-,ps^. 
_!i^to  leucin  and  tyr-osin,  but  is  not  so   changed  by  pepsin 
th    antipeptone  cannot  be  further  split  up.     The  ^o^-^'^  f 
pancreatic  digestion  are  sometimes  further  complicated  by  the 
!;;elnce  oFcertain  f.cal  substances,  of  which  indol  and  naph- 
thiKmine  are  the  most  important.  (Kuhne.)  .  ,  ,  .  .  „^ 

m     the  digestion  goes  on  for  a  long  time  the  mdol  is  formed 
■A  niiintities  and  emits  a  most  disagreeable  fffical 

odour,  w  uch  --;^^f  ^^^^^^^^^^  p,,teid  substances  which 

tZ  Torbeen  on-^^^  into  peptone,  and  absorbed  in  the 
have  not  been  con  substances,  i.e.,  the  pam- 

stomach,  and  ^ 

peptones,  are  converted  into  pcpwuo  j  1 
then  in  part  into  leucin  and  tyrosin. 
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(2.)  Nitrogenous  bodies  other  than  proteids,  are  not  to  any  extent 
altered,    ilucin  can,  however,  be  dissolved,  Ijnt  not  gelatin  or 
ii  horny  tissues. 

(3.)  Starch  is  converted  into  glucose  in  an  exactly  similar  manner 
tito  that  which  happens  with  the  saliva.  As  mentioned  before,  it 
S'Seems  not  unlikely  that  glucose  is  not  formed  at  once  from  starch, 
'drat  that  certain  dextrines  are  intermediate  products.  If  the 
^■sugar  which  is  at  first  formed,  as  is  stated  by  some  chemistS) 
bbe  not  glucose  but  maltose,  at  any  rate  the  pancreatic  juice 
:iafter  a  time  completes  the  whole  change  of  starch  into  glucose. 
TThere  is  a  distinct  amylol}i;ic  ferment  (Amylopsin)  in  the  pan- 
I  :creatic  juice  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  ptyahn. 

(4.)  Oils  and  fats  are  both  emulsified  and  split  up  into  tlieir  fatty 
v  acids  and  glycerin  by  jyancreatic  secretion.  Even  if  part  of  this 
l  ection  is  due  to  the  alkinity  of  the  medium,  it  is  probable  that 
Lthere  is  a  third  distinct  ferment  (Steapsin)  which  facilitates  the 
ichange. 

Several  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  the  pancreatic  duct 
Itbeing  obstructed,  so  that  its  secretion  could  not  be  discharged, 
fiatty  or  oily  matter  was  abundantly  discharged  from  the"  intes- 
|;tines.  In  nearly  all  these  cases,  indeed,  the  liver  was  coincidently 
:■  diseased,  and  the  change  or  absence  of  the  bile  might  appear  to 
contribute  to  the  result ;  yet  the  frequency  of  extensive  disease 
M  the  liver,  unaccompanied  by  fatty  discharges  from  the  intes- 
tines, favours  the  view  that,  in  these  cases,  it  is  to  the  absence 
;')f  the  pancreatic  fluid  from  the  intestines  that  the  excretion  or 
I  lon-absorption  of  fatty  matter  should  be  ascribed. 

(5.)  It  2Mssesses  the  property  of  curdling  milk,  containing  a 
•  ipecial  (rennet)  ferment  for  that  purpose.    The  ferment  is  dis- 
nnct  from  trypsin,  and  will  act  in  the  presence  of  an  acid  (W 
Roberts). 

I '  Conditions  favourable  to  the  Action  of  the  Pancreatic 
ruice.— These  are  similar  to  those  which  are  favourable  to  the 
wtion  of  the  saliva,  and  the  reverse  (p.  285). 
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The  Liver. 

The  Liver,  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  situated  in  the 
abdomen,  chiefly  on  the  right  side,  is  an  extremely  vascular 
organ,  Ind  receives  its  supply  of  blood  ft-om  two  d^toc 
vessel  ,  the  portal  vein  and  hepa^c  artery,  whde  the  blood  is 
returned  from  it  into  the  vena  cava  inferior  by  the  l.pat^c 
.eins.  Its  secretion,  the  Ule,  is  conveyed  from  it  by  he  hepa^ 
duct,  either  directly  into  the  intestine,  or,  when  digestion  is  not 


.  ,    ,■        ^  n    o-n  11 -bladder :  h.  d.,  common  bile-duct ; 
ji-  ,ge.-Tke  nn<,er  ""^oS  vein ;'' f  Q.   lob^d^  quadktus  ;  I...S.,  lobuluB 

^^■^^l  A,,>epatic  ar toy  ;  ^  „.  ...umbihcal  vem.  (Noble 


'  zQb.—  Tlie  nmici  o.'..,"  „.,.(-„i  vein-  l.  q..  loUulus  quauruLua  ,  i.. 

■•|A^.^r^:i^offi  u.v.,UH.bihcalvem.  (Noble 

Smitb.) 

•  .  nn  into  the  cyrfic  duct,  and  thence  into  the  gall-bladder, 
Tfe  i^ac  umulates  until  required.  The  portal  vein,  hepatic 
Irt^v    nd  hepatic  duct  branch  together  throughout  the  liver, 

1  Ue  IhThepatic  veins  and  their  tributaries  run  by  themselves.  _ 

On  the  outside  the  liver  has  an  incomplete  covering  of  pen- 
On  the  ouisi  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^^^^^ 

Zt  Z  t^  of  the  organ.     It  is  thickest; 

tmuous  over  the  wi  eontinuous  on  the  general; 

"fClwHt^^^^^^  and,  in  the  human  subje^  , 

^--t^-tm:=::^^^^ 

'^:'ZZX:^  :hich;surroundiiig  the  portal  ve.. 
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hepatic  artexy,  and  hepatic  duct,  as  they  enter  at  this  part,  ac- 
.  companies  them  in  their  branchings  through  the  substance  of 
:  the  liver. 

Structure. — The  liver  is  made  up  of  small  roundish  or  oval 
I  r  portions  called   lobules,  each  of 
V  which  is  about  -J^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  composed  of  the 
I E  minute  branches   of  the  portal 
vvein,  hepatic  artery,  hepatic  duct, 
;i  and  hepatic  vein ;  while  the  inter- 
-^stices  of  these  vessels  are  filled 
jbby  the  liver  cells.     The  hepatic 
cceUs  (fig.   197),  which  form  the 
i^glaudidar  or   secreting  part  of 
:  the  liver,  are  of  a  spheroidal  form,  somewhat  polygonal  from 
^mutual  pressure  about  ^  to         inch  in  diameter,  possessing 


Fig.  197— A.  Liuer-cells.    B.  Ditto,  cou- 
taining  various  sized  particles  of  fat. 


hefaticl  '    frZ^  T'"'  T""/'  Vovt^l  vein,  hepatic  artei-v  and 

amongst  the  obules  o  the  w"?;''  P"'!;"''  ^    P'"'''''  formed 

seen  within  tl  oH.S  nLf  1  ■  '  '  '""^  S^vuig  oif  vaginal  branches  ;  there  are  also 
arisLe  dilec/lvfrnl  ir^^^  J  °"lices  of  the  smallest  interlobular  veins 

"^ing  directly  from  it;  a,  hepatic  arteiy ;  d,  hepatic  duct.    X  5 .    ( Kiernan  ) 


■me  sometimes  two  nuclei.  The  cell-substance  contains  numerous 
atty  molecules,  and  some  yellowish-brown  granules  of  bile-pigment. 
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The  cells  sometimes  exhibit  slow  amccboid  movements.  They  are 
held  together  by  a  very  delicate  sustentacular  tissue,  contmuous 
with  the  interlobular  connective  tissue. 

To  understand  the  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  m  the 
liver,  it  will  be  well  to  trace,  first,  the  two  blood-vessels  and  the 
duct  which  enter  the  organ  on  the  under  surface  at  the  transverse 
fissure,  viz.,  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  duct.  As 
before  remarked,  all  three  run  in  company,  and  then-  appearance 
on  longitudinal  section  is  shown  in  fig.  198-  R^^nrng  together 
through  the  substance  of  the  liver,  they  are  contamed  m  smaU 
,  •■cliaiwels  called  portal  canals,  their  immediate  investment  bemg 
■  11  slieath  of  areolar  tissue  (Glisson's  capsule). 

To  take  the  distribution  of  the  portal  vein  first  :-in  its 
course  through  the  liver  this  vessel  gives   off  small  branches 


which  divide  and  subdivide  between  the  lobides  surroundmg 
them  and  limiting  them,  and  from  this  circumstance  0^ 
Globular  veins  From  these  small  vessels  a  dense  capiUar 
network  is  prolonged  into  the  substance  of  the  lobule,  and  ^ 
Tet  ork.  gr  duali;  gathering  itself  up,  so  to  speak,  mto  large. 
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■  vessels,  converges  finally  to  a  single  small  vein,  occupj-ing  the 
(  centre  of  the  lobnle,  and  hence  called  Mi<r«-lobular.  This  arrange- 
1  meut  is  well  seen  in  fig.  199,  which  represents  a  transverse  section 
of  a  lobule. 

The  small  wiira-lobular  veins  discharge  their  contents  into 
'  reins  called  s«6-lobnlar  {hhh,  fig.  200) ;  while  these  again,  by  their 
;  union,  form  the  main  branches  of  the  Juqxitic  veins,  which  leave 


are  Applied  •  /,:  A ';,  sLS^  to  1*^™^'  ''^*''"^^'  '"'^^  ^'^'^  '■'^^^  «f  Hie  lobiUes  (0 
and&.gh  the  coatfofwMoh??^^^^  ^^'f"  the  bases  of  the  lobules  rest 

intralob.dSr  veins™opo,Sn J toto  thp  W  >f' i  ^^^^Sonja  fljyiu-es ;  mouth  of  the 
passing  up  the  centre  of^ome  li^Vlefl  ini,  7'^"?  '  S  intralobular  veins  sho™ 

of  the  hepatic  venous  canal  fomed  hwf  '  '"T^'""'  •  ^''^^ 

(Kieman.)  '  by  the  polygonal  bases  of  the  lobides.    x  5. 

hfche  posterior  border  of  the  liver  to  end  by  two  or  three  principal 
^mnlvs  in  the  inferior  vena  cava,  jtist  before  its  passage  through 
cue  c  laplii-agm.  The  s«7.-lobular  and  hepatic  veins,  unlike  the 
WHal  vein  and  its  companions,  have  little  or  no  areolar  ti.ssue 
wound  them,  and  their  coats  being  very  thin,  they  form  little 
^ore  than  mere  channels  in  the  liver  substance  which  closelv 
'  mrrounds  them. 

The  manner  in  which  the  lobules  are  connected  with  the 
■ub-lobular  veins  by  means  of  the  small  intra-lobular  veins  is  veil- 
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Lobublek 


parts  as  seen  :n  a  ^on^^^'^  ^^.^^  ^.^^^ 

out  footstalks— the  lobules  representing 
the  leaves,  and  the  sui-lobular  vem  the 
small  branch  from  which  it  sprmgs. 
On  a  transverse  section,  the  appearance 
of  the  intra-bhular  veins  is  that  of  i, 
fio-  199,  while  both  a  transverse  and 
longitudinal  section  are  exhibited  m 

^^The  hepatic  artery,  the  frmction  of 
which  is  to  distribute  blood  for  nutri- 
tion to  Glisson's  capsule,  the  waUs  of 
the  ducts  and  blood-vessels,  and  other 
parts  of  the  liver,  is  distributed  m  a 
very  similar  manner  to  the  portal  vein 
its  blood  being   returned  by  smaU 
branches  either  into  the  ramifications 
of  the  portal  vein,  or  into  the  capillary  plexus  of  the  lobules 
which  connects  the  inter-  and  wjira-lobular  veins. 


FilT  201.— Diaqram  sliowing  tU 
maimer  in  which  the  lobules  of  the 
livey  rest  on  the  suUobidar  veins. 
(After  Kieman.) 


^'vei^  succissful  injection  of  t^^^  ^^^f  Jl°Je™tereT}',  portal  S  S| 

of  two  lobules        pn.-ts  of  '^1!^^  kid^adiatang  from  the  cenU-e  of  the 
interlobular  spaces  ;  ;i,  tiepauc  vem  1 
lobules:    X  45-  (Kolliker.) 

■  The  hepatic  duet  <Uvides  and  -hdivides  m  ~  -J  ^"^^ 
thiit  ot  tl!e  portal  Teh,  and  hepafe  artery,  the  larger  1 
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Lcing  lined  by  cylindrical,  and  the  smaller  by  small  polygonal 
epithelhmi. 

The  bile-capillaries  commeuce  between  the  hepatic  cells,  and 
ai-e  bounded  by  a  delicate  membranous 
vail  of  their  own.  They  appear  to  be 
always  bounded  by  licpatic  cells  on  all 
sides,  and  are  thus  separated  from  the 
nearest  blood-capillary  by  at  least  the 
breadth  of  one  cell  (figs.  203  and  204). 

The  Gall-bladder.— The  Gall-blad- 
der (g,  b,  fig.  196)  is  a  pyriform  bag, 
attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
liver,  and  supported  also  by  the  peri- 
toneum, which  passes  below  it.  The 
larger  end  or  fundus,  projects  beyond 
tlie  front  margin  of  the  liyer;  while 
the  smaller  end  contracts  into  the 
I  cystic  duct. 

Structure.— The  walls  of  the  gall- 
1  bladder  are  constriTcted  of  three  princi- 

■  pal  coats.  (i)Extenmlly  (excepting  that 
:  part  which  is  in  contact  with  the  liver), 
*  is  the  serous  coat,  Avhich  has  the  same 

s  stnicture  as  the  peritoneum  with  which  it  is  continuous.  Within 

■  this  is  (2)  the  Jibrons  or  areolar  coat,  constructed  of  tough  fibrous 


Ftg.  20;}.— Portion  of  a  lobule  of 
liver,  n,  bile  capillaries  between 
liver-cells,  the  network  in 
which  is  well  seen:  h,  bIcM)d 
capillaries.  X  350.  (Klein  and 
Noble  Smith.) 


Bothl^es  r  'ro' ^  "'if"/'''"'  f™™  tlie  liver  of  a  ..•hild  tliree  months  old. 

Tlie  rcdTo^S  S™f'  "*  "  thrpuRrh  the  peripheiy  of  a  loh.Ue. 

•T>ondsto  ,m"nterl,  tL,  .  -  "^  "-^^  ■•"IVep'^ed  by  their  circular  eontoii:  vp,  coitc- 
••<-llsof  the  b  lk  T  rtS  %„^^  pro.vnmty  mth  which  arc  the  ep  thehal 

l>op«ticceU.,3„'};;tj4ed    fii.Her^^  ""^  a^"'™. 'he  m„e?x  larger 

Z 
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L  mastic  WO,  .ith  .Mc.  is  ^f^;^^^ 

0,  plain  —  fib,^,  — e,^..<l  a 

braue  presents  to  the  nakocl  e  depressions  ^vith 

pearance  from  a  nximber  of  tiny  ^^^^     I,,  the 

2.  The  Ehiboration  ot  lilooa ,  nuuL, 
the  Glycogenic  Function. 

I.  The  Secretion  of  Bile. 

V       f  t>^e  Bile  -The  bile  is  a  somewhat  viscid  flnid, 
Properties  of  the  Bile.  ^^^^^^  ^.^a, 

of  a  yellow  or  reddish-ye  low  colour  a  tK.n   y         ^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

wheA  fresh,  with  a  scarcely  V^^^^f^""''  ?^^^^^^^  ,l,ont  loao. 

slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and  its  spe  he  ^ 

I^oo^o^^_^^^^o,^^^;Z:Z:.  g-dually  more 
pendcit  of  disease;  bnt   a  its  dncts,  or 

deeply  coloured  and  thiche        ^  ,  .vherein,  at  the  same 

,l,en  it  remains  long  m  the  ^f^^^^^   ^  .^lo,,,  .uid 

time,  it  becomes  more  viscid  and  lopy  ,,^eentration, 
^or^  bitter  taste,  mainly  from  its  g-t-  d  .i^- 
on  account  of  partial  absorption  of  its  ^^  atei,  1 
being  mixed  with  mucus. 

chemical  — ition  of  Huma.  Bile.    (Fm*  ) 


Water 
Solids 

lOOO'O 
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BUc  salts  or  Bilin  ....  qj., 

^'^t  

Cliolesteriii    ...  ^.r 

iilucus  and  colouriii.u;  matters   .       .  .  2q'S 

8alts      ...  '       '    '        ^  ^ 

140-8 


Bile  salts,  or  £ilui,  can  bo  obtained  as  colourless,  e.xceedinglv 
deliquescent  erjstals,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  alkaline  solu- 
tions, giving  to  the  watery  solution  the  taste  and  general  characters 
of  bile.  They  consist  of  sodium  salts  (jf  glycocholic  and  tauro- 
.  cholic  acids.  The  former  salt  is  composed  of  cholic  acid  conjugated 
with  glycin  (see  Appendix),  the  latter  of  the  same  acid  conjugated 
with  taurin.  The  proportion  of  these  two  salts  in  the  bile  of 
different  animals  varies,  e.g.,  in  ox  bile  the  glycocholate  is  in 
gi-eat  excess,  whereas  the  bile  of  the  dog,  cat,  bear,  and  other  car- 
nivora  contains  taurocholate  alone  ;  in  human  bile  both  arc  present 
in  about  the  same  amount  (glycocholate  in  excess  1). 

Preparation  of  Bile  Salt.— Bile  salts  may  be  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  :  mix  bile  which  has  been  evaporated  to  a  quarter 
of  its  bulk  with  animal  charcoal,  and  evaporate  to  perfect  dryness 
in  a  water  bath.    Next  extract  the  mass  whilst  still  wai-m  with 
absolute  -alcohol.    Separate  the  alcoholic  extract  by  filtration,  and 
to  it  add  perfectly  f>nhydrous  ether  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is 
thrown  do'mi.    The  solution  and  precipitate  should  be  set  aside  in 
a  closely  stoppered  bottle  for  some  days,  m  Iicii  crystals  of  the  bile 
salts  or  bilin  will  have  separated  out.    The  glycocholate  may  be 
separated  from  the  taurocholate  by  dissolving  bilin  in  water,  and 
adding  to  it  a  solution  of  neutral  lead  acetate,  and  then  a  little 
tasic  lead  acetate,  when  lead  glycocholate  separates  out.  Filtci- 
and  add  to  the  filtrate  lead  acetate  and  ammonia,  a  precipitate 
<)f  lead  taurocholate  will  be  formed,  which  may  be  filtered  off.  In 
hotli  cases,  the  lead  may  be  got  rid  of  by  suspending  or  dissolving 
lU  hot  alcohol,  adding  hydrogen  sulphate,  filtering  and  allowing 
the  acids  to  separate  out  by  the  addition  of  water. 

Tile  test  for  bile  salts  is  known  as  Pettcnkofer's.  If  to  an 
aqiicous  solution  of  the  salts  strong  sulpliuric  aci.l  be  added,  the 
IJiIe  acids  are  first  of  all  precipitated,  but  on  the  furtlier  addition 
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of  tho  acid  arc  vc-dissolvcd.  Jf  to  the  solution  a  drop  of  solu- 
tion of  cane  sugar  be  added,  a  fine  puq.le  colour  :s  developed. 

TLoro-actionwiU  also  occu^,a  the  ^cUtW^^ 
of  cane  -g-,  ^vitMM  fi>.t^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

morphia,  codeia  and  amylic  alcohol. 

The  spectrum  of  Pettenkofer's  reaction,  .vhen  the  fluid  is 
jLer^liluted,  sho.s  four  "s-the  most  parked 
laro-est  at  E,  and  a  little  to  the  left ;  another  at  F.  ,  a 
-n  o,  r1  V  nearer  to  D  ;  and  the  fourth  near  D. 

o..  expo.™  to  a,,,  o,.  ^  ™*ct„.g » 

is  re-absorbed,  and  cu-culates  with  the  blooa,  ,n  g 

also,  it .    .    -  ^j>^::  ,„,„^  ,  u 

mmo  pigment,  "'f"''?,'*.' ..„,;„;         ;/,„/„KK™t;»,  a  mb- 
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<xma]gam,  or  by  the  action  of  spdiuni  amalgam  on  alkaline 
h«.matm;  both  nrobilin  and  hydrobilirubin  giving  a  characteri.stic 
.vbsorptoon  band  I.etwcen  b  and  F.  Thoy  are  ul«o  identical  with 
«tercob.lm,  which  i«  formed  in  the  alimentary  canal  from  bile 
pigments. 

A  connnon  test  (Gmelin'«)  for  the  presence  of  hile-pigment  con 
sists  of  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  yellow  with 
nitrons  acid;  if  bile  be  present,  a  play  of  colonrs  is  produced 
beginnmg  with  green  and  passing  through  blue  and  violet  to  red' 
.and  lastly  t<.  yellovv.  The  spectrum  of  Gmelin's  test  gives  a  black 
l)and  exteudmg  from  near  b  to  beyond  F. 

l^atty  substances  are  found  in  variable  proportions  in  the  bile 
Besides  the  ordinary  sap.oniliable  fats,  there  is  a  small  quantity  of 
Lliolesterui,  a  so-called  non-saponi- 
iiable  fat,  which,  with  the  other 
free  fivts,  is  probably  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  bile  salts.     It  is  a 
body  belonging  to  the  chiss  of 
monatomic  alcohols   (c^  h^^  o), 
imd  crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates 
(fig.  205).    It  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  cold  alcohol,  but  dissolves 
easily  in  boiling  alcohol  or  ether. 
It  gives  a  red  colour  with  strong 
siulphuric  acid,  and  with  nitric 
•acid  and  annnonia ;  also  a  pla^- 
of  colours  beginning  with  blood 

red  and  ending  with  green  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
chlorofonn.  LecdJdn  (0,  xpo,),  a  phosphorus-containing  body 
and  Neunn  (o,  h.^  no,),  are  also  found  in  bile,  the  latter  i.robably 

■■  as  a  tlecomposition  product  of  the  former. 

The  in  bile  is  derived  from  the  nmcous  membrane  and 

.  glands  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  of  the  hepatic  ducts.  It  consti- 
tiites  the  residue  after  bile  is  treated  with  alcohol.  Tlie  ci.ithe- 
lunn  with  which  it  is  mixed  may  be  detected  in  the  bile  with 
or  stmT'n  'y^^-^  <^^"«>  cither  scattered 

I   n  °f        mucus  is 

:  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  rapid  decomposition  undergone  by  the 


Fig.  20$.— Ci-i/stnlUiii' sciihs  of  chnlestinii. 
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Uliu ;  for,  according  to  Berzelius,  if  tl.o  mucus  be  separated,  l.de 

carbonate  and  ne^xal^^^^^^^^^^^        ^^^^  . 

,u  tbe  a«hes  of  bile  are  toi  .^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

:;:r:o;t:nrofS^ 

bile  i.  -f-"^:^^iS"^.basbeen.ho.nb, 
fasting,  and  ^^^^ ^  dog,  and  establishing  a  fistulous 
t,i„g  .-hereby  all  the  bile 

opening  bet^veen  the    lun  ai  ^^.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^^^^ 

_,,,a  was  ~t   s  n^i^-ot  a  drop  of  bile  .as  dis- 
the  animal  .vas  ^^^^mg   son  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

charged  for  several  hours  ,  but  that,  ^^^^^ 
t,e  h.troductiou  of  food  into  period  of 

abundantly,  and  continued  to  do  so  d  m 

digestion.    (Blondlot,  Bidder        .^^^^^f  "^^^^  ^i^eharged 
The  bile  is  formed  in  the  hepatic  cell  ^^'^'^'^^^^^^^^ 

,.to  the  —  Y'l^^r^^^c^^e/a:  into  the 

and  from  the  main  hep  t.  due  n^ay  b^^^  ^.^^^^^.^^^ 

duodenum.  But,  ^iJ^^^,,  fro^  the  common  bile- 
going  on;  durmg  fastmg,  ^f-  -  o-^n.bladder,  where  it  accu- 
duct  through  the  ^y^^^/^*' f^^; '^^^^^^         discharged  into 

the  intestine.    Th     all  b  _  .^^ 

chief  or  only  f  ^  'L^d  vet  insures  its  employment  in  the 

simple.    The  orifice  through  -^^^J^        ,,et,  and 
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behind  to  force  tlie  bile  through  it.    The  pressure  exercised  upon 
the  bile  secreted  diu-ing  the  intervals  of  digestion  appears  insuffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  force  with  which  the  orifice  of  the  duct  is 
closed  ;  and  the  bile  in  the  common  duct,  finding  no  exit  in  the 
intestine,  traverses  the  cystic  duct,  and  so  passes  into  the  "all- 
bladder,  being  probably  aided  in  this  retrograde  course  by  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  ducts.    The  bile  is  discharged  from  the 
gall-bladder  and  enters  the  duodenum  on  the  introduction  of 
food  into  the  small  intestine  :  being  pressed  on  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  coats  of  the  gall-bladder,  a«d  of  the  common  bile- 
duct  also  ;   for  both  these  organs  contain  unstriped  muscular 
fibre-cells.    Their  contraction  is  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the 
food  in  the  duodenum  acting  so  as  to  produce  a  reflex  movement, 
the  force  of  which  is  sufficient  to  open  the  orifice  of  the  common  ' 
bile-duct. 

Bile,  as  such,  is  not  prc-formcd  in  the  blood.  As  just  observed, 
it  is  formed  by  the  hepatic  cells,  although  some  of  the  material  may 
be  brought  to  them  almost  iutlie  condition  for  immediate  secretion. 
When  it  is,  however,  prevented  by  an  obstruction  of  some  kind, 
from  escaping  into  the  intestine  (as  by  the  passage  of  a  r/all-stone 
idong  the  hepatic  duct)  it  is  absorbed  in  great  excess  into  the 
blood,  and,  circulating  with  it,  gives  rise  to  the  well-known 
phenomena  of  jaundice.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
pressure  of  secretion  in  the  ducts  is  normally  very  low,  and  if  it 
exceeds  a  inch  of  mercury  (i6  mm.)  the  secretion  ceLes  to  be 
poured  out,  and  if  the  opposing  force  be  increased,  the  bile  finds 
its  way  into  the  blood. 

Quantity.— Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  quantit,/ 
of  bdo  discharged  into  the  intestines  in  twenty-four  hours  :  the 
quantity  doubtless  varying,  like  that  of  the  gastric  fluid,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amoimt  of  food  taken.  A  fair  average  of  several 
computations  would  give  20  to  40  oz.  (600  —  900''  cc.)  as  the 
quantity  daily  secreted  by  man. 

Uses.— (i)  As  an  excremeutitious  substance,  the  bile  may  serve 
especially  as  a  medium  for  the  separation  of  excess  of  carbon  and 
hy.lrogon  from  the  blood;  and  its  adaptation  to  this  purpose  is 
well-illuHtrated  by  the  peculiarities  attending  its  secretion  and 
disposal  m  the  foetus.    During  intra-uterine  life,  the  lungs  and 
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the  intestinal  canal  are  almost  inactive;  there  i«  no  respiration  of 
open  air  or  digestion  of  food ;  these  are  unnecessary,  --^^ 
of  the  supply  of  well  elaborated  nutriment  received  by  the  ^  esse  s 
of  the  fius'at  the  placenta.  The  liver,  during  the  same  tunc,  s 
proportionately  larger  than  it  is  after  bn-th,  and  ^^^^ 
bile  is  active,  although  there  is  no  food  m  the  -testm al  a  a 
upon  which  it  can  exercise  any  digestive  property.    At  bntli,  tlu, 

Zt  La  canal  is  full  of  thick  bile,  mixed  with  — 1  -r  - 
tion;  the  .neconiun,  or  feeces  of  the  fetus,  contammg  all  the 

essential  principles  of  bile. 

Composition  of  Mecouium  (Frerichs)  :     .  ^^.^ 

Biliaiy  resin       •       •      /       •       '       "  j^.. 
Common  fat  and  cliolestenn  •       •       "       "  • 
Epithelium,  mucus,  pigment,  and  salts      .       ■  ^ 


lOOO 


I„  tl>e  fctn..  thc,-cfo.-e.  fte  m™,  I>.„T,«e  of  tl>o  .ceMiou  of  Inlo 
,m«t  bo  the  puvilicition  of  blood  by  direct  oxi-vctiou,  ..e  ,  I.J 
r    In  fL,^  two  blood,  »d  ejection  f.-on.  fl,e  b^,  «.a.on 
ftle..  ch»ge.    Probably  al,        "^li"  ef  < 
incoi-pomted  in  tbe  mceon.um,  and  t.  ta  some  «nso 

l:  rr^neXal,  .be 

;;:7:ifn:  frtitpUu 

to  its  distribution  to  the  several  organs  of  the  '  ' 

Wo-hly  probable  that  the  bile  in  extra-utenne  hfe  :s  al  o  lu^ 

colonring.  ,    i*f ,,"  ..idcb  have  been  .■c-ab^o.-bc'd 

slight  degree,  its  salts,  almost 
from  the  intestines  into  the  blood. 
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The  elemcntaiy  composition  of  bile  salts  shows,  however,  such 
n  prepouderauce  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  tliat  ]>robably,' after 
absorption,  it  combines  with  oxygen,  and  is  excreted  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid  and  water.    The  change  after  birth,  from  the 
direct  t(j  the  indirect  mode  of  excretion  of  the  bile  may,  with 
much  probability,  be  connected  with  a  purpose  in  relation  to  the 
•  development  of  heat.    The  temperature  of  the  fa3tus  i«  maintained 
by  that  of  the  parent,  and  needs  no  source  of  heat  within  itself; 
i-but,  in  extra-uterine  life,  there  is  (as  one  may  say)  a  waste  of 
1  material  for  heat  when  any  excretion  is  discharged  imoxidized  • 
ithe  carbon  and   hydrogen  of  the  bilin,   therefore,  instead  of 
Ibemg  ejected  in  the  faeces,  are  re-absorbed,  in  order  that  they 
I  may  be  combined  with  oxygen,  and  that  in  the  combination  heat 
!  may  be  generated. 

A  substance,  which  has  been  discovered  in  the  fa)ces,  and  named 
sstercorm  is  closely  allied  to  cholesterin ;  and  it  has  been  suooested 
rthat  while  one  great  function  of  the  liver  is  to  excrete  choksterin 
l:from  the  blood,  as  the  kidney  excretes  urea,  the  stercorin  of  fa)ces 
the  modified  form  in  which  cliolesterin  finally  leaves  the 
I'body.  Ten  grains  and  a  half  of  stercorin  are  excreted  daily 
:.(A.  Flint).  ■ 

From  tlie  peculiar  manner  in  wliich  the  liver  is  supplied  with 
-.much  of  the  blood  that  flows  tln-ough  it,  it  is  probable  that  this 
•organ  is  excretory,  not  only  for  such  hydro-carbonaceous  naatters 
■>is  may  need  expulsion  from  any  portion  of  the  blood,  but  that  it 
.serves  for  the  direct  purification  of  the  stream  which,  arrivino.  by 
he  portal  vein,  has  just  gathered  up  various  substances  in  its 
>'^ourse  through  the  digestive  organs-substances  which  may  need 
"■o  be  expelled,  almost  inmiediately  after  their  absorption.    For  it 
easily  co.iceivable  tliat  many  things  maybe  taken  uj,  during 
■g^Htion,  whicii  not  only  are  unfit  for  purposes  of  nutrition,  but 
Inch  would  be  positively  injurious  if  allowed  to  mingle  with  the 
.  ueral  mjs  of  the  blood.    The  liver,  therefore,  may  be  supposed 
'Uccd  m  tbe  only  road  by  which  such  matters  can  ].ass  unchano-cd 
Z       general  cun-ent,  jealously  to  guard  against  their  further 
^rogre.ss,  and  turn  them  back  again  into  an  excretory  channel 
•'e  frc.,uoucy  with  which  metallic  poisons  are  either  excreted 
y  the  hver,  or  intercepted  and  retained,  often  for  a  considerable 
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time,  in  its  own  .uh.tuncc,  may  be  adduced  as  evidence  fo.  the 
•nrnhiblc  truth  of  this  supi^osition. 

^  tt  ll  a  <li,esti.e  yJu/.-Thongh  one  chief  purpose  of  tl>e 

,„.por  ant     a      m    tb     1  ^^^^ 

animals,  foi  example,   u  pvternal   surface  or 

T  I-I  t  v  after  it  lcave»  the  »tomach ;  .n  ,u™.,gemeut, 
chyme  ''  -''''J  "™  dearly  mdicate.  tk.t  the  bile  h,.»  some 
the  '  'o\he  rood  with  whiel,  ,t  is  thus  mixed- 

A  similal  mdic.tion  „„antity  discharged  into  the 

ti„„  ot  hile  ,s  -1        ;„  .„L  „t  ,.„y  other  time  ; 

i„tcst,oes  mud,  »''f  '  »  J,.     „f  „cretio,r  during  diges- 

although,  ».tho„t  <  »•*'•''  t„  H,c  fact  that  a  greater, 

tion  may,  hcvever,  be  m  pvit  aseubed  ^.^^^ 

,„,r„tity  ot  ^'l^^^^t^Z  the  m,rterials  ot 
this  t>me,  ami  that  th»^  »  „,„ 

te/t  1^*"*:  temporarily,  (to  be  after.ar.s 

absorbed,)  or  permanently.  di-estiouj 

'7  7 1  i  vtbe  acta  s.  For  it  has  appeared  in  some  expenment. 
absorbed  by  tlie  iacteaib.  tlvit  althouoh  the  process 

i„  ,,Mch  the  —  •..le-dho  ™  ^^^^^^^^^  -  J 

„f  digestion  in  the  stoma  h  '  J  „f  dear 

itrtirinintrro^^ 

ordinarily  ar-e,        f''^;"''^,^^^  „f      »,»«.»  »«•» 


through  it.  . ,    ,  considerable  ant 

^X^:d'm:yr!r;er-— itio„or.o 


«<7j<jc  pow 
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diiriug-  the  time  of  its  sojourn  in  tlie  intestines.  Experiments 
.  slunv  that  the  contents  of  the  intestines  are  mucli  more  foetid 
:  after  the  common  bile-duct  has  been  tied  than  at  other  times  • 
■.  moreover,  it  is  found  that  the  mixture  of  bile  with  a  fermentimr 
:  fluid  stops  or  spoils  the  process  of  fermentation. 

((/.)  The  bile  has  also  been  considered  to  act  as  a  natural 
:  imrgahve,  by  promoting  an  increased  secretion  of  the  intestinal 
■glands,  and  by  stimulating  the  intestines  to  the  propulsion  of 
t -their  contents.  This  view  receives  support  from  the  constipation 
M  which  ordinarily  exists  in  jaundice,  from  the  diaiThcca  which 
a  accompanies  excessive  secreti.ni  of  bile,  and  from  the  pm-ative 
pproperties  of  ox-gall.  ^ 

{e.)  The  bile  appears  to  have  the  power  of  precipitaUn,,  the 
^tgadric  parapeptones  and  peptones,  together  with  the  pepsin  which 
MS  mixed  up  with  them,  as  soon  as  tlie  contents  of  the  stomach 
hmeet  It  m  the  duodenum.  The  purpose  of  this  operation  is 
[.probably  both  to  delay  any  change  in  the  parapeptones  until  the 
I  pancreatic  juice  can  act  upon  them,  and  also  to  prevent  the  peiisin 
trom  exercising  its  solvent  action  on  the  ferments  of  the  pancreatic 
piliuce. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  respecting  the  changes  which 
ihc  re-absorbed  portions  of  the  bile  undergo.  That  they  are 
much  changed  appears  from  the  impossibility  of  detecting\hem 

the  blood;  and  that  part  of  this  change  is  effected  in  the  liver 
8  probable  from  au  experiment  of  Magendic,  who  found  that 
i^icn  he  nijected  bile  into  the  portal  vein,  a  dog  was  unharmed, 
"mt  was  killed  when  he  injected  the  bile  into  one  of  tlic  systemic 

'■^CfsSCl.S. 


II.  The  Liver  as  a  Blood-elaborating  Gland. 

''Tf.n'\"^  "'^^"'^-^^l'      ""b-  one  of  the 

.  rp--      filled  by  the  liver.    Another  very  important  function 
Pc.irs  to  be  that  of  so  acting  upon  certain  constituents  of  the 
ood  P-^HH">K  through  it,  as  to  reiuler  some  of  thein  capable  of 
nnilat.on  with  the  blood  generally,  and  to  prep..,  others  for 
-•ng  duly  ehmmated  in  the  process  of  respiration. '  .  it  appears 
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that  tlic  ™i>tonos,  conveyed  from  tl,c  »limcntarj-  canal  l.v 

^  th  W  vein,  t-cnivc  to  bo  .ubn.ttcd  to  t  o  .nSncncc 

.,nch  albnn,in„„»  n.at.cr  i.  mjectcd  "'^-I'lS*'   "  , 

,„«dily  appear,  in  tie  mine  ;  but  if  n.tvoduccd  mto  the  t 
'  ,,  and'Ls  allowed  to  t.-avev.e  tbe  J     ,  . 

noticed  (p.  349)-    '"'^  -f™"'""  °' 
„o.Sr:ith  elaboration  ot  the  blood  i. 

iu  Mhat  paxt  of  the  circulatory  system  ^^-itj, 
.ppearcci;.vhich  .as  absorbed  from  he  "  >  ^^^^tiuin,  a 
tJ -s  purpose  he  fed  a  dog  for  seven  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
large  quantity  of  sugar  and  Btarch ;  and,  as  might  be  e^  1        ,  ^ 

..;An  both  the  port^.;.  , 
^vith  meat  only,  and,  to  lus  suipnsc,  .  the  same 

hepatic  veins.  Repeated .  exijenmeut.  ^^J^^^^  ^,,J 
result ;  no  sugar  bemg  found,  under  a  xneat  d  e^  m  ^^^^ 
vein,  if  care  were  taken,  by  a^^ug  , 
transverse  fissure,  to  prevent  refli.x  j;;*;^^  ^^^^^^auce  of  the 
.enous  system.    Bernard  ^^^^Zo,  sugar,  ever 

liver     It  thus  seemed  certam  thattuc  mc  .^^^.-.^  thi 

t;:,  from  the  absence  of  — i:t:f  t^!^.:!  o: 
food,  none  could  be  brought  du-ecth  to  it 

intestines  quantities  of  starch  and  suga 

pulmonary  circulation.  before-mentioned  cxpei^ 
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mignv  had  been  completely  washed  tuv.iy  by  injectiiio-  a  stream  of 
AViitcT  through  its  blood-Tessels,  A\-ill  be  found,  after  tlic  lapse  of 
I  few  liours,  to  contain  sugar  in  alnmdance.    This  post-mortem 
production  o'f  sugar  was  a  fact  wliich  could  only  be  explained  in 
Ithe  supposition  that  the  liver  contained  a  substance,  readily  con- 
rertiblc  into  sugar  in  the  coxu-se  merely  of  post-mortem  decom- 
oositiou  ;  and  this  theory  was  proved  correct  by  the  discovery  of  a 
liubstancc  in  the  liver  aUicd  to  starch,  and  now  generally  termed 
Ul>/voc/eu.    ^Yc  may  believe,  therefore,  that  the  liver  does  not  form 
:i.ugar  dn-ectly  from  the  materials  brought  to  it  by  the  blood,  but 
|:hat  glycogen  is  first  formed  and  stored  in  its  substance  /  and 
hhat  the  sugar,  when  present,  is  the  result  of  the  transformation 
rf  the  latter. 

'  ^•^'""'^'fyf  f^hjo'Hicn.  ,/;-r;».vZ.-Althoush.  as  before  mentioned.  Hycoc^cn 
; prodnccd  by  the  livcr  xvhen  neither  starch  nor  sngar  is  present  in  ?lie  fo'od 
h  s  amount  is  much  less  under  such  a  diet.  • 

vrvacieannmntof  G1„h  in  the  Lirrr  0/ Bog.  under  vnvhm.  Dirts  (Pavy). 

Amount  of  Glvcog'en  in  Liver. 

Animal  food  '     _  yig  ler  cent 

Animal  food  irith  sugar  (about  |  lb.  of  sugar  daily)    14-?  '^^^  ' 
•  \  egetable  diet  (potatoes,  with  bread  or  barley-meal)  17-23 

L?l^''''r^T%°V''':  "*  °»  ^''cfoot^  t'>kon  is  alsc. 

iell  shown  by  the  following  results,  obtained  by  the  same  experimenter 

^evagc  qnavtity  of  Glycngci,  fovnd  h,  tlu-  Lir.v  of  IfMif,  after  F„.thu, 
ii„d  after  «  diet  of  Stare],  and  Sugar  rexpectircly. 

After  fnst;,,^  fr.^  +1         1                         Avemgie  amount  of  Glj-oogen  in  Liver. 
After  fa.tn,g  for  three  days     ....    rractically  .absent. 
,..   diet  of  .starch  and  grape-sugar        .       .    15-4  per  cent 
„    cane-sugar  jg.^ 

f'Kcgarding  these  facts  there  is  no  dispute.  All  are  agreed  that 
rcogcn  IS  formed,  and  laid  up  in  store,  temporarily-,  by  the  liver- 

'  Is ;  and  that  it  is  not  fo,-med  e.xclusivelv  from  saccharine  and 
lylaccous  foods,  but  from  albuminous   substances  also;  tl>e 
""ncn,  in  tlie  latter  case,  being  probably  sjilit  up  into  glycoo-en 
'■ch  IS  temporarily  stored  in  the  liver,  an.l  urea,  which  is  ex- 
ited by  the  kidneys. 

"destination  of  Glycogen.-There  are  two  cirfef  theories  ou 
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the  «xxbiect  of  the  destination  of  glycogen,  (i.)  Tl.at  conver- 
on  of  glycogen  into  sngar  takes  place  rapidly  dunng  hfe  by  tl  e 
X  y  o/aflnnent  al«o  fonned  in  the  livev :  ^J^^^^^ 
ZJyea  a:vay  by  the  blood  of  the  hepat.c  vexus  and  .oon  undei- 
"^""'•^^  ;    J  conversion  into  sugar  only 

goes  combustion.     (2.)    ni.it  tnc  c 

'l^ho  chief  aro-nments  advanced  m  support  of  tins  Me^^  a  c,  ^  ; 

---r,:— ^::^«-— 
«  L  if  the  «»mm.tio,>  be  dcl,.j«l  for  ,vvcry  *ort  t>me  «f  cr 

<leatn,  sugai  moment  ot  ■ 

the  liver,  like  the  venous  blood  m  the  h^u%  ^  ^.^^^^^ 

•  death,  completely  free  from  sugar,  ''^^^S    ™  ,e. 

.peedUy  becomes -f^^-^JZ^X^^:.  iute^re 
vented  by  freezmg,  boihng,  or  othe  means  ^  ^^^^  , 

.vith  the  action  of  a  fe.^ent  on  tire  -^'f^^^^^ 
o.gan.    Instead  of  adopting  ani 
1^^'  glycogen  pa^  a.  ^^^iJZ^^  ,,,oscd  of;  Pavy 
-thereby  is  conveyed  to  the  luu^s  jutei-mediate  stage  in 

iuelines  to  the  belief  that  it  ^^^^  7™ f^^^^^'/^^^^^he  alimentaiT 
the  formation  of  fat  from  materials  absorbed  fiom 

of  sugar  in  the  liver,  a  V<^^2^^^^  S.uautity 
«mall  pieces,  is  bruised  m  a  moitai  to  a  pulp 

of  .-ater,  and  the  p.Hp  is  boiled  -t  -o^^^^^^^^         ,,,,etion  is 
precipitate  albuminous  and  colourmg  "^^^tt^;;-  ' 
hen 'filtered  and  may  be  tested  for  gluco^  ^^^^ 
Glycogen  (c  H.  o,)   is  an  --l*-^^;  J^^^^^^      ,l,oUol.  H 
odourless  and  tasteless,  solnb  e  m  ^^^^-^^l^^  eon- 
converted  hrto  glucose  ^  taking  « 

,.ct  .ith  any  ^^J^^^^Ht,  and,  after  cutting  . 

^^rtion  of  liver  fion  ^    ^"^^^        ^^.^  l.oiling  ^vater.  1< 

into  small  pieces,  placing  it  toi  a  s  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

is  then  bruised  in  a  ^ ^^^^  i-ter  of 

.subsequently  boiled  in  ^^^^  decoction 
hour.    The  glycogen  is  precipitated  Uom 
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the  aclditiou  of  alcohol.    Glycogen  has  been  found  in  many  other 

:structures  than  the  liver.    (See  Ajjpcndix.) 

Glycosuria. — Tlic  facility  with  ^^'hich  the  glycogen  of  the  liver 

is  transformed  into  sugar  would  lead  to  the  expectation  that  this 
ichemical  change,  under  many  circumstances,  would  occur  to  such 
i;au  extent  that  sugar  would  be  present  not  only  in  the  hepatic 
rivcins,  but  in  the  blood  generally,  Such  is  frequently  the  case  ; 
ithe  sugar  when  in  excess  in  the  blood  being  secreted  by  the 
liidueys,  and  tluis  appearing  in  variable  quantities  in  the  urine 
('Glycosuria). 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  in  producing  Glyco- 
lauria.— Glycosuria  may  be  experimentally  produced  by  puncture 
I'jf  the  medulla  oblongata  in  the  region  of  the  vaso-motor  centre., 
l  iThe  better  fed  the  animal  the  larger  is  the  amount  of  sugar  found  ' 
m  the  lu-ine  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  starving  animal  no  sugar 
Lippcars.    It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  the  sugar  comes 
krom  the  hepatic  glycogen,  since  in  the  one  case  glycogen  is  in 
\;xcess,  and  in  the  other  it  is  almost  absent.    The  nature  of  the 
influence  is  uncertain.    It  may  be  exercised  in  dilating  the  hepatic 
••essels,  or  possibly  on  the  liver  cells  themselves.    The  whole 
course  of  the  nervous  stimulus  cannot  be  traced  to  the  liver,  but. 
it  first  it  passes  from  the  medulla  down  the  spinal  cord  as  far  as 
—in  rabbits— the  fourtli  dorsal  vertebra,  and  thence  to  the  first 
horacic  ganglion. 
-Many  other  circumstances  will  cause  glycosuria.    It  has  been 
jbserved  after  tlie  administration  of  various  drugs,  after  the  in- 
fection of  urari,  poisoning  with  carbonic  oxide  gas,  the  inhalation- 
f  ether,  chloroform,  etc.,  the  injection  of  oxygenated  blood 
rJto  the  portal  venous  system.    It  has  been  observed  in  man  after 
'ijuries  to  the  head,  and  in  the  course  of  various  diseases. 

The  well-known  disease,  diahetus  viellitns,  in  which  a  large 
uaiitity  of  sugar  is  persistently  secreted  daily  with  tlie  urine, 
•as,  doubtless,  some  close  relation  to  the  normal  glycogenic 
'motion  of  the  liver ;  but  the  nature  of  tlie  relationship  is  at 
resent  quite  unknoftii. 
The  Intestinal  Secretion,  or  Succus  Entericus.— On 
ccount  of  the  difficulty  in  isolating  the  secretion  of  the  glands 
I  the  wall  „f  tlie  intestine  (Brunner's  and  Lieberkiihn's)  from 
cner  secretions  poure.l  into  the  canal  (gastric  juice,  bile,  and 
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of  loii,  and  to  contain  about  2  5  pci 

.     The  secretion  of  Brnnner's  glands  is  said  to  be  able 
Functions.- i  he  secieu  tliat  of  Lieberkiilin's  is  b.- 

to  convert  proteids  into  peptone  ,  and  that^o^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Si°S"^^^^^^^^      Xt  .so  probabl.  contain, 
gvapesngar  may  be  represented  thns:-  ^  ^ 

-rr    0        +      2H„0      =      ^^'^    r*    '-  LEevulose 
2  C^,  H„,  +  -^^  Dextrose 

SaeeharoBS  ^^^^^        ^  hydrolytlC 

The  conversion  is  probably  ettecteci  oy 
ferment     (Inversive  fei-ment,  Bernard.) 

^\lSrL  a.in.als,on  tj.e  ot^^^^^^^  length  of  the  .od.) 

the  diet  also  is  intcrniecUate. 

the  camivora  and  nciDi-voi' , 

.teing  i«  P»H3ago  *7f''*  „,  °  'loaves  .l>e  stomach  through 
„fer  briefly  to  the  state  m  vh.el wt  „f  the 

the  „ylon,s.    »  t  Un.  mas,  al.  the  variefe, 

.tomaoh  is  not  only  to  mix  mto 
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of  food  tliat  reauh  it  through  the  oesophagus,  but  especially  to 
dissolve  the  nitrogenous  portion  by  means  of  the  gastric  juice. 
The  Mty  matters,  during  their  sojourn  in  the  stomach,  become 
more  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  food 
taken,  but  are  not  yet  in  a  state  fit  for  absorption.    The  con- 
I  version  of  starch  into  sugar,  which  began  in  the  mouth,  has 
been  interfered  with,  if  not  altogether  stopped.    The  soluble 
matters— both  those  which  were  so  from  the  first,  as  sugar  and 
:  saline  matter,  and  the  gastric  peptones— have  begun   to  dis- 
;  appear  by  absorption  into  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  same  thiucr 
I  has  befallen  such  fluids  as  may  have  been  sw^illowed,— wine" 
'  water,  etc.  ' 

The  thin  pultaceous  chyme,  therefore,  which  during  the  whole 
fpenod  of  gastric  digestion,  is  being  constantly  squeezed  or  strained 
Tthrough  the  pyloric  orifice  into  the  duodenum,  consists  of  albu- 
rminous  matter,  broken  down,  dissolving  and  half  dissolved  •  fatty  ■ 
iimatter  broken  dmra  and  melted,  but  not  dissolved  at  aU;  starch 
vvery  slowly  in  process  of  conversion  into  sugar,  and  as  it  becomes' 
i«ugar,  also  dissolving  in  the  fliiids  with  ^  hich  it  is  mixed ;  whUe 
'.with  these  are  mingled  gastric  fluid,  and  fluid  that  has  been 
swallowed,  together  with  such  portions  of  the  food  as  are  not 
ichgestible,  and  will  be  finally  expeUed  as  part  of  the  feeces. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  chyme  into  the  duodenum,  it  is  sub- 
lected  to  the  influence  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  which  are 
^-hen  poui'ed  out,  aud  also  to  that  of  the  succus  entericus  All 
lihesc  secretions  have  a  more  or  less  alkaline  reaction,  and  by  their 
tdmixture  with  the  gastric  chyme,  its  acidity  becomes  less  and 
■ess  until  at  length,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  small  intestine 
he  reaction  becomes  alkaline  and  continues  so  as  far  as  the  ileo- 
xmcixl  valve. 

The  special  digestive  functions  of  the  small  intestine  may  be 
aken  m  the  following  order  :— 
(i.)  One  important  duty  of  the  small  intestine  is  the  alteration 
the  fat  m  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  fit  for  absorption;  and 
lere  m  no  doubt  that  this  change  is  chiefly  efi-ected  in  the  upper 
art  of  the  small  intestine.  What  is  the  exact  share  of  the  pro- 
-^88,  however,  allotted  respectively  to  the  bile,  to  the  pancreatic 
-oretion,  and  to  the  intestinal  juice,  is  ,  still  uncertain,-probablv 
P'-^ncreatic  juice  is  the  most  important.    The  fat  is  changed 
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i„  two  «'ays.    (o).  lo  a  bllgn  mim-ied,  and  a  "ap  i» 

by  tio  alkaline  soc«t,o„s  w,th  ,vl  ich  .t  J  mU,  • 

the  .Wt.    W.  B  i.  r  r ftt  mieCl-  tl,e  couditio»  1 

blood-vessels.  ^  ^        l^een  partly  dis- 

(3.)  The  — ^  Jtl  absorbed,  are  subjected 

solved  in  the  stomach,  °'    ,  ^^^^1  secretions.  The  pepsin 

to  the  action  of  the  V--^^'''''^ -^'^^  ^^^^^^^^  .vith  the  gastric! 
is  rendered  inert  by  bemg  P-^?  f^f  ^l'"^  ,,eets  with  bile, 
peptones  and  parapeptones,  as  ^oon2^i;X  -  cabled  to  pro- 
By  these  means  the  pancreat.c  ^--^  ^a^ipeptones  into  peptones, 
ceed  with  the  further  coy  ers^on  o^^^^^^^^^^  .^^^  ^^^^^^ 

and  of  part  of  the  P^P^^^  j^^s  1  Ir  -e  chen^ically  altered 
andtyrosin.  Wnd  gelatinous  matters 

the  process  of  ^^^S-f  ^^^^^^y  ^^^^^^^^  and 
similarly  changed,  -^/^^^^^^'^tlu;  L-brane.  Albummo.. 
lyn.phaticB  of  the  mtestmal  m..cous  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

n'atlrs,  in  a  state  of  ^f^f^^^fJ^^Znl^ 
peptonic  change,  are  probably,  from  the  di  > 

i^..,  absorbed,  if  at  all,  ^l^^ll^^'/Z  U,  the  conver 
(3.)  The  starchy,  or  amyloid  portions  i,,ten-upted 
siol^iwhichintodextrin^^^^^^^  ,  t,e 

during  its  stay  m  the  ^^"^'^  .        the  sugar,  as  it  is 

sugli  if  not  in  a  state  of  -^-^-^^f;;^?^  with  them,  are  at 
other  fluids  which  may  have  ^^^^^^^^^  absorbed,  are  soon 
once  dissolved  in  tl-^tomad^^^^^^^^  ^Id-vessels,  as  in  the  hist 

taken  up  in  the  smaU  ^^'''^2' t^o  .hsorvtion.  Cane  sugar  is  ir 
case,  being  chiefly  conceded  m  i^^^^^^^^  .^^  ,011 

part  or  wholly  ;t  triyt  the  st^^^^^^  but  also  by  ' 

This  is  accomplished  paitiauy 

ferment  in  the  succus  entencus  ^^.^.^^^^.^ 
(5  )  The  In^dds,  including  m  this  tcin 
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as  ^vater,  v.-ino,  ale,  tea,  etc,  which  may  have  escaped  absorption 
111  tlie  stomach,  are   absorbed  probably  very  soon   after  their 
entrance  into  the  intestine  ;  the  fluidity  of  the  contents  of  the 
latter  bemg  preserved  more  by  the  constant  secretion  of  flnid  hy 
the  nitestmal  glands,  pancreas,  and  liver,  than  by  any  oiveu 
portion  of  flnid,  whether  swallowed  or  secreted,  remainino'lono- 
xmabsorbed.    From  this  f^xct,  therefore,  it  may  be  gathered  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  circulation  constantly  proceeding  from  the 
.  mtestines  into  the  blood,  and  from  the  blood  into  the  intestines 
:agam;  for  as  all  the  flnid-a  very  large  amount-secreted  by 
1  the  intestinal  glands,  must  come  from  the  blood,  the  latter  would 
I  be  too  much  drained,  were  it  not  that  the  same  flnid  after  secre- 
ttion  is  again  re-absorbed  into  the  current  of  blood-going  into 
tthe  blood  charged  with  nutrient  products  of  digestion-coming 
.  out  again  by  secretion  through  the  glands  in  a  comparatively 
uncharged  condition. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine,  the  chyme,  still  thin 
Hand  pultaceousws  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  has  a  distinctly 
fecal  odour.    This  odour  depends  upon  the  foi-mation  of  indol 
In  this  state  it  passes  through  the  ileo-ca^cal  opening  into  the 
laarge  intestine. 

Summary  of  the  Digestive  Changes  in  the  Large 
„,     ,  Intestine. 

tesll^r  "^"Tif         ''''''       ''''  ^^^^-^^  '-r,e  in- 

est  ne  are  probably  only  the  continuation  of  the  same  changes 

paxt  of  the  intestnial  canal.    F.om  the  absence  of  villi,  howe4r, 
■^e  may  conclude  that  absorption,  especially  of  fatty  matter,  . 

1  P  P^ltaceous  consistence  of  the  chyme  when  it 

Ton    f  r  ''^"■^                            that  the  absorp- 

2  of  hquKl  ,s  not  by  any  means  concluded.  The  peculiL 
;aom.  moi-eoyer,  which  is  acquired  after  a  short  time  by  the 
W  1  V  '^'^  t°  "-I'-^t'^  -  f-ther 
h^lt  r  V  ^'r^'^-y -^'^-^  -  -  the  digestive 
he  sm.,11  r    \  ^^'"'^'^  ^'""'^  disappeared  in 

.f  the  '""^  fei^entation-processes  in  some  of  the  materials 
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There  seems  no  reason  to  eoncUule  that  any  .peeuJ  eecon- 

„ay  be  digested  in  the  ,»ge  ^^^^^^^^^^  „,  „H,erl 
p^of  theintestmal  »naMo^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

matter,  ^'^"'"^.^"len  f£m  any  eanse  there  i, 

enemata,  so  frequently   give  stomach     In  ordinary 

„,.Hhy  f^-^^^X.  i.'-tine,  are  n.a,n.y  the 

ehymo  after  ,t.  p.rs^age  n.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

absorption  ot  the  more  nqm    i  intestine-tlie 

changes  *eh  ^-^^^l-^^ZZ^Tll  t;r„>.mcr„„s  tnbnl.r 

process  being  assisted  by  tUe  secret 

•^'■^Icr/SyCf  nrearr.  the  contents  ot  the  large  intestine  as 
C-ee^  tL.ards  the  reetnnr  ^-1^:^^^:^;::^ 
losing  their  more  liquid  and  ^t'^'J^^^f  7ft^7 ,  .Ijo,™  „t 
and  eor»stence  — f  colon,  o^  in  the 

uncertain  duration  "'^^^^^^  of  defecation. 

rectum,  the,      "^^'j'^X^l  matter  e^aenated  by  the 

Composition  of  Faeces. 

.  733"oo 

mtei-  .      •      •      •      •      ■  _   ■  ,   '  .      .      .      .   •  267-00 

•    Solids      .       ■       •  d„-,.H"tuents:—Bxcretiii,excre--^ 

''"^fTSSuS  withUall  quantities  of  iron,  soda,  hme, 


and  silica.       ^         fcliiefly  starch  gi'ains,  woody 
Insolubleresxdueof  thefoo^^^^^^^    y     ^^J^^  ^.^^^^^ 

tissue,  f  ;f     f^^t,  and  the  like,  ^^^th 

S"^^-:^^^^^^^^^    introduced  with 

Muc:^eS;ii-.alteredcolouri.gxnatterofh^^^^ 

yar^S  qintitics  of  other  constituents  of  bile,  and  de-  J 
rivatives  from  them. 


,  267-00 
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Length  of  Intestinal  Digestive  Period.— The  time  occu- 
pied by  the  journey  of  a  given  portion  of  food  from  the  stomach 
to  the  anus,  varies   considerably  even  in  health,  and  on  this 
accomit,  probably,  it  is  that  such  different  opinions  have  been 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  subject.     About  twelve  hours  are 
occupied  by  the  journey  of  an  ordinary  meal  through  the  small 
iutestiue,  and  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  by  the  passao-e 
through  the  large  bowel.    (Brinton.)  ° 
.     Defsecation.- Immediately  before  the  act  of  voluntary  expul- 
sion of  fa3ces  {defecation)  there  is  usually,  first  an  inspiration,  as 
in  the  case  of  coughing,  sneezing,  and  vomiting;  the  glottis  is  then 
closed,  and  the  diaphragm  fixed.    The  abdominal  muscles  are  con- 
tracted as  in  expiration  ;  but  as  the  glottis  is  closed,  the  whole  of 
their  pressure  is  exercised  on  the  abdominal  contents.  The 
:  sphincter  of  the  rectum  being  relaxed,  the  evacuation  of  its  con- 
tents takes  place  accoi-dingly ;  the  effect  being,  of  course,  increased 
i  by  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestine.    As  in  the  other  actions 
J  just  referred  to,  there  is  as  much  tendency  to  the  escape  of  the 
I  contents  of  the  lungs  or  stomach  as  of  the  rectum  ;  but  the  pres- 
ssure  is  relieved  only  at  the  orifice,  the  sphincter  of  which  instinc- 
ttively  or  involuntarily  yields  (see  fig.  144). 

Nervous  Mechanism  of  Defsecation.— The  anal  sphincter 
r  muscle  is  normally  in  a  state  of  tonic  contraction.    The  nei-vous 
c  centre  which  governs  this  contraction  is  probably  situated  in  the 
:  lumbar  region  of  the  spinal  cord,  inasmuch  as  in  cases  of  division 
of  the  cord  above  this  region  the  sphincter  regains,  after  a  time,  to 
ssome  extent  the  tonicity  whicli  is  lost  immediately  after  the  opei-a- 
tion.    By  an  effort  of  the  will,  acting  through  the  centre,  the  con- 
traction may  be  relaxed  or  increased.     In  ordinary  cases  the 
apparatus  is  set  in  action  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  f^ces  in 
Ithe  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum  pressing  against  the  sphincter  and 
causing  Its  relaxation  ;  this  sensory  impulse  acting  through  the 
brain  and  reflcxly  through  the  spinal  centre.    Peristaltic  action 
■especially  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  in  pressing  onwards  the  fteces 
against  the  sphincter,  is  a  veiy  important  part  of  the  act. 

T  J®  ^v^®^  contained  in  the  Stomach  and  Intestines  - 
conS"  '  k/"""^  ^^-c^^^^t-^es,  the  alimentary  canal  contains'  a 
considerable  quantity  of  gaseous  matter.    Any  one  who  has  had 
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occasion  in  a  post-mortem  examination,  either  to  lay  open  the 
or  to  let  out  the  gas  .hich  they  contam  musU^ 
been  struck  by  the  small  space  afterwards  occuped  by     e  b^^b 
and  by  the  large  degree,  therefcn-e,  m  ^^f^  J^:^^ 
naturally  distends  them,  contributes  ^tL  is  so 

abdomen.    Indeed,  the  presence  of  an  m  the  mt 

and  bowels  may  be  thus  enumerated 

Air  introduced  in  the  act  of  ^^Z^^S:^ 
developed  by  the  decompos.Uon  of  a  — ^ 
and  excretions  mmgled  occurs  between  the  gases  con- 

probable  that  a  certain  "^^^'^-'^J/^^f^  ™  ,ent  in  the  blood  of  these 
Lined  in  the  ^^in><^« :^'\ 'f^V^n^  ^™ 
gastric  and  intestinal  like  a  true  and  definite 

^ot  known,  and  it  IS  very  doubtf  ul  whe  hei^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

secretion  of  gas  f™^^  ^he  blood  mto  the  m^^^^^^^^     ^^^^  1,, 

place.    There  can  be  i^^'^"*^^  ■  ^°'Xous  and  other  substances,  either 

proper  excretory  organs  for  ^^^.^  ."^^"^fi^*^,^^^ 

Absorbed  fi-om  the  an^  taken  ^^^^  the  lung,  m  u  i     ^^^^^  ^ 

upper  par-t  of  the  ahmentary  canal  agan  to  b  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

same  tract  lower  do^m-m  ^^thei  <^^aBO  assum,  g    K  ^^^^  egress  fi'om 

their  excretion  ,  and  -  thrs  waj,  P^^^^f  ^^ary  drcumstances,  the  gases  of 

terrn^ach  a^d^S^^^^^^^^^^^  ™ 
which  have  been  enumerated  (Brmton). 


composition  of  Gases  contained  in  the  AUmentary  Canal 

(TABULATED  .BOM  VAKIonS  ATTTHOICIXIES  BY  MONO^ 


Stomach  .  •  •  • 
Small  Intestines  . 
Cfecum     .    •    •  • 

Colon  

Rectum  .  •  •  • 
Expelled  iK'J' 


Oxygen. 


II 


Composition  hy  Volume. 


Nitrog. 

Carton. 
Acid. 

71 

14 

32 

30 

66 

12 

35 

57 

46 

43 

22 

41 

jHydrog. 

4 
38 
S 
6 

19 


Carburet. 
Hydrogen, 


13 
8 

n 
19 


Sulphuret. 
Hydrogen. 
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Movements  of  the  Intestines. — It  remains  only  to  consider 
the  manner  in  wliicli  tlio  food  and  the  several  secretions  mingled 
•vrith  it  are  moved  tlirough  the  intestinal  canal,  so  as  to  be  slowly 
■  subjected  to  the  influence  of  fresh  portions  of  intestinal  secretion, 
;  and  as  slowly  exposed  to  the  absorbent  power  of  all  the  villi 
i  aud  blood  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane.    The  movement  of 
I  the  intestines  is  jjenstaltic  or  vermicular,  and  is  effected  by  the 
;  alternate  contractions  and  dilatations  of  successive  portions  of  the 
j  intestinal  coats.    The  contractions,  wliicli  may  commence  at  any 
]  point  of  the  intestine,  extend  in  a  \vave-like  manner  along  the 
'.tube.    In  any  given  portion,  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibres j 
< contract  first,  or  more  than  the  circular;  they  di-aw  a  portion  of 
t  the  intestine  upwards,  or,  as  it  were,  backwards,  over  the  sub- 
-  stance  to  be  propelled,  and  then  the  circular  fibres  of  the  same 
1  poition  contracting  in  supcession  from  above  downwards,  or,  as  it 
vwere,  from  behind  forwards,  press  on  the  substance  into  the 
f  portion  next  below,  in  which  at  once  the  same  succession  of  action 
vnext   ensues.      These  movements   take   place   slowly  and,  in 
i  health,  are  conmiouly  imperceived  by  the  mind;  but  they  are 
Fperceptible  when  they  are  accelerated  under  the  influence  of  any 
iiin-itant. 

The  movements  of  the  intestines  are  sometimes  retrograde;  and 
t.there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  backward  movement  of  the  contents 
'Of  the  small  intestine.  But  almost  complete  secui-ity  is  afforded 
I  against  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  large  into  the  smaU  in- 
itestine  by  the  ileo-cixcal  valve.  Besides,— the  orifice  of  communi- 
cation between  the  ileum  and  caicum  (at  the  borders  of  which 
iorifice  are  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane  which  form  the  valve)  is 
lencirclcd  witli  muscular  fibres,  the  contraction  of  which  prevents 
:the  undue  dilatation  of  the  orifice. 

Proceeding  from  above  downwards,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
liu-ge  intestine  liecomc,  on  the  whole,  stronger  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  strength  required  for  the  onward  moving  of 
:he  ffcces,  which  are  gradually  becoming  firmer.  The  greatest 
•strength  is  in  the  rectum,  at  the  termination  of  which  the  circular 
uistriped  muscular  fibres  form  a  strong  band  called  the  internal 
iphnicter  ;  while  a)i  external  spliinctcr  muscle  with  striped  fibres 
s  placed  rather  lower  down,  and  more  extcraally,  and  as  we 
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have  seen  above,  holds  the  orifice  close  by  a  constant  slight  tonic- 

^°E:;S::;ntal  imitation  of  the  brain  cord  ^0^  ^k, 
evident  or  constant  effect  on  the  movements  of  the  n  testmcs 
during  life;  yet  in  conseqnence  of  certain  cond.t.ons  of  the  mn.d 
tirnlvemeLs  are  accelerated  or  retarded;  and  xn  paraplegia 
tlie  movemcu  .veakened  in  then-  power, 

f rvef^ .  ot  too  .tvong,  i»duc»  gonuino  peristaltio  moveme... 
rr'il  tines    Violent  irritation  stops  the  movements.  Tliese 
i" Tdoni^t,  not  direetl,  on  the  mnsento  tissne  of  the 

me^:  S.<o,._these  movements  heing  -^^J-- of 
tinal  digestion. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

ABSOEPTION. 

The  process  of  Absorption  has,  for  cue  of  its  objects,  tlie  iutro- 
Idductiou  into  the  blood  of  fresh  materials  from  the  food  and  air 
iaand  of  whatever  comes  into  contact  with  the  external  or  internal 
issiirfixces  of  the  body;  and,  for  another,  the  gradual  removal  of 
Imparts  of  the  body  itself,  when  they  need  to  be  renewed.  In  both 
Ithese  offices,  i.e.,  in  both  absorption  from  without  and  absorption 
ffrom  within,  the  process  manifests  some  variety,  and  a  very  wide 
rxange  of  action ;  and  in  both  two  sets  of  vessels  are,  or  may  be, 
i^concemed,  namely,  the  Blood-vessels,  and  the  Lymph-vessels  or 
Uymphatics  to  which  the  term  Absorbents  has  been  also  applied. 

The  Lymphatic  Vessels  and  Glands. 

Distribution.— The  principal  vessels  of  the  lymphatic  system 
mxe,  in  stnicture  and  general  appearance,  like  very  small  and  thin- 
^  .vailed  veins,  and  like  them  are  provided  with  valves.    By  one 
extremity  they  commence   by  fine   microscopic   branches,  the 
jympludic  capillaries  or  lymph-capillaries,  in  the  organs  and  tissues 
'f)f  tlie  body,  and  by  their  other  extremities  they  end  directly  or 
;:ndirectly  in  two  tnmks  which  open  into  the  large  veins  near  the 
*ieait  (fig.  206).    Their  contents,  the  lymph  and  chyle,  unlike  the 
Soloed,  pass  only  in  one  direction,  namely,  from  the  fine  branches 
0  the  tnnik  and  so  to  the  large  veins,  on  entering  which  they  are 
■  amgled  with  the  stream  of  blood,  and  form  part  of  its  consti- 
ments.    Remembering  the  course  of  the  fluid  in  the  lymphatic 
•essels,  viz.,  its  passage  in  the  direction  only  towards  the  large 
ems  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
rom  fig.  206  that  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  the  lymphatic 
ystem  of  vessels  passes  through  a  comparatively  large  trunk 
ailed  the  thoracic  duct,  which  fimdly  empties  its  contents  into  the 
ood-stream,  at  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  aijd  sub 
lavum  veins  of  the  left  side.    There  is  a  smaller  duct  on  tlie 
-ight  side.    The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  intestinal  canal  arc 
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called  ^ac..«/.,  because,  during  digestion  the  ^^^^^^ 
them  resembles  milk  in  appearance;  and  the  lymph  m  the  Ucteak 


Lymphatics   of  head 
and  neck,  right. 

Eight  internal  jugular 
vein. 

■Right  Buhclavian  vein. 

Lymphatics  of  right 
arm. 


Beceptaculum  chyli. 


Lymphatics  of  lower 
extremities. 


Pig.  206.— Dingmm  of 


Lymphatics   of  head 
and  neck,  left. 

Thoracic  duct. 
Left  suhclavian  vein. 


Thoi-acic  duct. 


Lacteals. 


tlicpri,mmlaro,>i>s  of  lymphatic 


Lymphatics  of  lower 
"extremities. 


vessels  (ti-om  auain). 


,    .  ,,ri„a  of  dio-estion  is  called  chyle-    There  is  no  esseu- 

dunng  ^^^7^"  ^^/^,t.'eenlacteals  and  lymphatics.  In  some 
"^^^^^  lymphatic  .essels  pass  through  ce.am 

bodies  called  lymfUUc         .  .  of  the  body. 

Lymphatic  vessels  ai^  di^^^^^^^^^^  ^P^^.^^^^^^ 

Their  existence,  j     ^  membranes  of  the  ovum,  or 

placenta,  the  ^^^^^^^''^^ .^^  the  nails,  cuticle,  hair  and 
in  any  of  the  non-vascular  parts,  as  the 

the  like. 


J 


CiiAi'.  IX.]         ORIGIX  OF  LYMni  CAPILLAllIES. 


Origin  of  Lymph  Capillaries.— The  lymjihatic  capillaries 
.-commence  most  connnonly  either  in  closely-meshed  networks,  or 
;  in  iri-egular  lacnnar  spaces  between  the  various  structures  of 
\  whicli  the  different  org^us  are  com]3osed.  Such  irregular  spaces, 
ffoiming  what  is  now  termed  the  lymj^h-canalicular  si/stem,  have 
I  been  shown  to  exist  in  many  tissues.    In  serous  membranes  such 


^^S-^y--^^!"'>l''"'fcsoJ  ceidrnl  tendon  of  rahhit's  diaphragm,  stained  with  silvei-  nif.-„)n 
The  groimd  substance  hiis  been  shaded- diagjuiinaticaUv  to  brin"  out  fhp 
tire  clearly.    I.  Lymphatics  lined  by  long-  naixow  eudotheUal  celk  i  ''^P'^''" 

valves  at  frequent  intei-vals  (Sehofield).  enaocueuai  cells,  and  showing-  v. 

SS  the  omentum  and  mesentery  they  occur  as  a  connected  system 
ff  very  in-egular  branched  spaces  partly  occupied  by  connective 
Msstic-corpuscles,  and  both  in  these  and  in  many  other  tissues  are 
3mid  to  communicate  freely  with  regular  ijnnphatic  vessels.  In 
^aany  cases,  though  they  are  formed  mostly  by  the  chinks  and 
i-amiies  between  the  blood-vessels,  secreting  ducts,  and  other 
>arts  which  may  happen  to  form  the  framework  of  the  organ 
1  which  they  exist,  they  are  lined  by  a  distinct  layei-  of  emlo- 
leliuni. 

The  lactcals  offer  an  illustration  of  another  mode  of  ori-nn 
amely,  in  blind  dilated  extremities  (figs.  192  and  193);  but  there 
'  no  essential  difference  in  structure  between  these  and  the 
■mphatic  capillaries  of  other  parts. 


^ ,  ABSORPTION.  ["^HA''- 

Structure  of  Lymph  CapiUaries.-The  stmcture  of  lynv- 
pl^atic  capillaries  is  very  similar  to  that  of  blood-capllanes  :  tl  e.r 
Llls  couLt  of  a  single  layer  of  endothelial  cells  of  an  elongated 


'^'■^S^i^^WP  of  the  head  and  face,  and  in  the  neck,  ''^^e™!  the  upper  ascenduiF 


18  also  shown. 


CO— cations  ,.ith  tic  X«7";!'«*1t1,o  fluid  p..t  <A 
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the  blood-capilLu'ies,  so  as  to  moisten  all  the  surroiinding  tissues, 
,nnd  occupies  the  interspaces  which  exist  among  their  different 

Fig.  2og. 


Kg.: 


vessel.,.  8,  8  PaCar  aivh  ^^■^^■^^'^^  lymphatic  vessels.  7.  ^S)^ax  lymphatic 
J.  Cephaliivein        Clinlfpfn^'^  Ir'^v    5-  9  -    Outer  and  inner  sets  of  vessels. 

arere^presenleTasl'^to'^lh^Teepfa^S'^Va"^^^^^^  """^  '^'^^^ 

"'^BllnS*''f  '^'T''i;'"^         "^r'-'H  "PV"'- 7""-'  "/  thigh,  i.    I.  ITpper in"iiinal 

lements.  These  same  interspaces  have  been  shomi,  as  just  stated 
0  term  the  beginnings  of  the  lymph-capillaries ;  and  the  latter' 
herefore,  arc  the  means  of  collecting  the  exuded  blood  plasma' 
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aud  returning  that  part  ^vhich  is  not  directly  absorbed  by  the 

tissues  into  the  blood-stream.     For  many  years,  the  notion  of 

the  existence  of  any  such  channels  between  the  blood-vessels 

•xnd  lymph-vessels   as  would  admit  blood-corpuscles,  has  been 

•nven  up  ;  observations  having  proved  that,  for  the  passage  of 

Lch  corpuscles,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  the  presence  of 

any  special  channels  at  all,  inasmuch  as  blood-coiTuscles  can 

pass  bodily,  without  much  difficulty,  through  the  waUs  of  th 

blood-capillaries  and  small  veins  (p.  X99)>  -d  could  pas  .ith 

still  less  trouble,  probably,  through  the  comparatively  lU-defined 

walls  of  the  capillaries  which  contain  lymph. 

.1        r^MP  thit  in  many  animals,  both  arteries  and  veins,  espe- 
It  IB  worthy  of  '     "^""/i^g  ^ore  or  less  completely  ensheathed 

cially  the  latter  ave  o  ten  fo^^^  crocodiles,  and  many  other 

LnimS  traS— i^  enclosed  in  a  large  lymphatic  vessel. 

Stomata.-ln  certain  parts  of  the  body  ^V^^^  ^ 
lymphatic  capillaries  directly  communicate  with  parts  hitherto  sup^ 
poTS^to  be  losed  cavities.  If  the  peritoneal  cavity  be  injected 
li  fm  Ik  an  iniection  is  obtained  of  the  plexus  of  Ijonphatic  vessels 
Tftr  entLl  t;ndon  of  the  diaphragm  (fig.  aoy) ;  and  on  i.mov-  , 
hi  a  small  portion  of  the  central  tendon,  with  its  peritoneal  . 

uni.Ld  .d  — ^  J 

passing  vortex-like  through  them.    The  stomata,  which  have  a 
rounS^h  outline,  are  only  wide  enough  to  admit  two  or  hree  milk-  1 
lules  abreast  and  never  exceed  the  size  of  an  epithehal  ^11 
P.uc^o«.a.-When  absorption  into  the  ^J-^V^^^J^^^ 
takes  place  in  membranes  covered  by  epithelium  or  endothelium 
through  the  interstitial  or  intercellular  cement-substance,  it  . 
»      said  to  take  place  through  pseudostomata. 

nitration  .f  m.^Uat^c.  ,f  ^^^Z^^t^:^^. 
toneal  surface  of  diaphragm  ^^^^  °^P  "  S  ty  cells  like  those  of 
which  lead  up  into  he  ly^^^l*";^"'' i„t,oduciii^?  a  solution  of  Berhn 
germinating  endothelunn  CP-  2 7 J-  J  shortlV  after  death,  and  sus- 
blue  into  the  peritoneal  ^^^''H^^^J^^  l,e  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
pending  it,  head  dovvnwards,  an  "^^-^jf  -lie.  may  readily  bo 

lliaphragm,  through  the  ^'^^f^^^^ ^^.^^Tior  about  half  an  hour.  lu 
Sr::yif  r  b:^  S^IS  t  -  lymphatics  are  arrauged 
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■:  between  the  tendon  buncUes  of  the  centrum  'tendinrjum  ;  and  they  are 
i  hence  termed  intcifascicidnr.  The  centrum  tendineum  is  coated  by  eudo- 
t_  thelium  ou  its  pleural  and  peritoneal  surfaces,  and  its  substance  consists  of 


r£i%.  211.— PevUnmal  surface  of  septum  cislmw;  li/mplmlicm  mnf,me  of  froq.    The  stonmf-!! 


»(tendon  bundles  arranged  in  concentric  rings  towards  the  pleural  side  and 
lan  radiating  bundles  towards  the  peritoneal  side. 

Thfe  lymphatics  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  diaphragm  open  into  those  of 
!:  he  anterior  mediastinum,  while  those  of  the  posterior  half  pass  into  a 
Ijlymphatic  vessel  in  the  posterior  mediastinum,  which  soon  enters  the  thoracic 
uduct.  Both  these  sets  of  vessels,  and  the  glands  into  which  they  pass  are 
weadily  mjected  by  the  method  above  described  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
:idonbt  that  during  Ufe  the  flow  of  lymph  along  these  channels  is  chiefly 
f.-cansed  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  during  respiration.  As  it  descends 
lan  inspiration,  the  spaces  between  the  radiatinq  tendon  bundles  dilate 
land  lymph  IS  sucked  fi-om  the  peritoneal  cavity,  through  the  widely  open 
I  tomata,  into  the  interfascicular  lymphatics.  During  expiration,  the  spaces 
v)etween  i\i<,  cmwentrtc  tendon  bundles  dilate,  and  the  lymph  is  squeezed  into 

•  he  lymphatics  towards  the  plem-al  surface.  (Klein.)  It  thus  appears  probable 
aiat  dunng  health  there  is  a  continued  sucking  in  of  lymph  from  the  perito- 

aeum  mto  the  lymphatics  by  the  "  pmnping  "  action  of  the  diaphragm  ;  and 
hhere  is  doubtless  an  equally  continuous  exudation  of  fluid  from  the  general 
Lerous  surface  of  the  peritoneum.    When  this  balance  of  transudation  and 

.teoi-i,tion  IS  disturbed,  either  by  increased  transudation  or  some  impedi- 

■ascites)  ^   """l'*'""'  '''''  accumulation  of   fluid  necessarily  takes  place 

Stomata  have  been  found  in  the  plenra ;  and  as  they  may  be 
r'resumed  to  exist  in  other  serous  membranes,  it  would  seem  as  if 
■he  serous  cu^•ities,  hitherto  supposed  closed,  form  but  a  large 
ymph-sinus  or  widening  out,  so  to  speak,  of  the  lymph-capillary 
ystem  with  wiiich  they  directly  communicate. 
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St^cture  of  Lymphatic  Vessels.-Thc  larger  vessels  are 
Structure  01  o^y    y       ^.ternil  coat  of  fibro-cellular  tissue, 
very  like  veins,  havmg  an  extunal  coat      ^  fi^,,o.cellular 
•4.1     ^.^■^■u.  filmnents  •  within  this,  a  thin  layer  01 

pearance.  L^^pH.-With  the  help  of  the  valvular 

nouse,  the  chjle  has  been  seen  mo«ng        ^"^^  „„,Len.. 

==n^ESe;ti-:r^:e^;s.i^; 

the  con«eU  J^y  0^^^^^  y,„„,h  the  • 

TrLttat  th^  *o  the  enrrent  of  blood  in  the  thoracic  vem.  : 
.,=H.  Glands  are  .mall  round  or  oval  compact  bodices 

:rortri,mphatic  .,.1,,  trL:tt*:.:t;L' 

,„t  of  the  .n  .  s  e».^^^  be^»«^  ^» 

r  ;eat  the  ab^^ 

:S'ardrti::^r:^-.-^^^^ 
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Some  lympliatics  do  not,  however,  pass  through  glands  before 
entermg  the  thoracic  duct. 

.  Structure.— A  lymphatic  gland  is  covered  externally  by  a 
capsule  of  connective  tissue,  generally  containing  some  unstriped 
muscle.  At  the  inner  side  of  the  gland,  which  is  somewhat  con- 
cave {lulus)  (fig.  212,  a),  the  capsule  sends  processes  inwards  in  which 


tmct  aWeoli ;  rf,  capsule  !KOuk"r):    ^  '     "^^rtical  substance  with  indis- 

mUed  tralecul^  (fig.  ,,5,  ,,,)  p,,!,,^,,^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

!tr  /  I  '""^'""^  «^  P-rt  of  the 

,land ;  they  have  a  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  capsule  and 
en  e„„g  the  gland  from  all  sides,  and  freely  communicating,  W 
u  fibrous  supporting  strrnna.    The  interior  of  the  gland  zs  seen 

p  T;:;;  — -th  the  naked  ey;  to  be  ml 

HLof  two  parts,  an  outer  or  cortical  (fig.  212  r  c)  which  i. 
o!rtLfr'''^f  an  inner  of  redder  apVelrance  i^j;^^^^^^^^^ 
TTj'tr^)        T  """^  '''''''''  «f  *he  gland 

ate  and  ^  T  ^^^^^^^^^^  comparatively 

Xte'  r";  ";  "  '""^  "^^^-—icating  spaces 

fine  r?  7  '  f ""-^  central  or  medulLy  part 
J^ecuir  "  T '""^^  ^^'^^  anastomosis  of  the 

he  n  ont  n  ^'^^  --1""^'  -  contained 

he  proper  gland  structure.   In  the  fonner  it  is  arranged  as  follows 

■  mor  orl     "^^r^'    '  "'"'^'''^  ""^^  °f '^^^'^  alveolus,  is 

aTk  d  :  thT  (^-^0  of  adenoid  tissue,  dens  ly 

-  cenJ  lV^r'  "7""^"^         --^t  the  periphery  surrounding 
i  t  a  J       "         -mediately  next  the  capsule  and  trabe 
>s  a  more  open  meshwork  of  adenoid  tissue  constituting  the 


B  B 
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Tl,o  cental  mass  »  cnclo^d  in  endotl.dmni,  the 


(bptween  B  and  C)  is  ™'^,t','"i;,,      q  pine  nucleated  e.°°°''"„  p  t„  -r  is  the  adenoid 

nf  the  adenoid  framework  of 

:::rccj"t.e  centra.         ^  ^: 

Cage  of  fluids  and  even  of  -P— ^^^^^^  ...Seated, 
ramelork  of  tl- adeno.d  t.s^e  o^h^  1^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ,f 

that  of  the  central  Td  Tentr^  mass  bifurcates  (fig-  -S) 

the  alveolus,  the  --^^g^^^^^f  ^^a^^t^^ded  or  cord-like  masses 
or  divides  into  t.o  or  mo.    ^^^^^^^^^^^  ,,,3,,,  ,orm  a  much 

and  here   oming  '°     ^^,,,,3  (fig.  214,  «)  t^^^" 

closer  arrangement  of  the  gland  t.sne_U    ^^^^^^  ^^,3,,^osing. 

cortex;  .paces  (fig^  V^tions  of  the  trabecular  mesh.or. 

cords,  m  ^vlnch  ate  toun  V 
and  the  continuation  of  the  1}  mpn 
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The  essential  structure  of  IjTinphatic-gland  substance  re- 
sembles that  which   was    described   as  existing,   iu  a  simple 


■  of  medullary  substance  of  an  inquinal  aland  of  n„  or  -  „   ^  „i„  j  1 

substance  or  pulp  forming  rounded  cords  ioi^iW  in  „  "  J  ,  J  S^JanduIar 
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form,  in  the  interior  of  the  solita^7  and  agminated  intestinal 
follicles  ^ff^^.^^^  vessels  (fig. 

f :  btei  *e  capsule  into  l^p.-channel 

215,  a.^.)  which  open  u  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^^ 

"  W*;^;^^^^^^^^^  the  lining 

j:  *n  nirs:  X'^u^c.  an. -  - 

'  i 


^  trabecule;  a,  piirt  of  \«°J^°*Sout  to  show  ite  supporting meshTVork^^  . 

<li»t*tcd  to  t„o  tral>ec.l«  ti.s,.e  and  to  *e  gla,.a-pn  , 

(fig.  216). 
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The  tonsils,  in  part,  and  Pej^er's  glands  of  the  intestine,  are 
nreally  lymiAatic  glands,  and  doubtless  discharge  similar  functions. 

The  Lymph  and  Chyle. 

The  lymph,  contained  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  is,  under  ordi- 
iinaiy  circimistances,  a  clear,  transparent,  and  yellowish  fluid.  It 
!  js  devoid  of  smeU,  is  slightly  alkaline,  and  has  a  saline  taste.  As 
>6een  with  the  microscope  in  the  small  transparent  vessels  of  the 
:;tail  of  the  tadpole,  it  usually  contains  no  corpuscles  or  particles 
|.bf  any  kind ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  larger  trunks  in  which  any 
tcorpuscles  are  to  be  found.     These  corpuscles  are  similar  to 
:oolourless  blood-corpuscles.     The  fluid  in  which  the  corpuscles 
Jdoat  is  albuminous,  and  contains  no  fatty  particles  or  molecular 
t>-oase  ;  but  is  liable  to  variations  according  to  the  general  state  of 
Ikhe  blood,  and  to  that  of  the  organ  from  which  the  lymph  is 
iJerived.     As   it    advances   towards   the   thoracic    duct,  and 
ififter  passing  through  the  lymphatic  glands,  it  becomes  spon- 
^umeously  coagulable  and  the  number  of  corpuscles  is  much 
jiQcreased.     The  fluid  contained  in  the   lacteals  is  clear  and 
transparent  during  fasting,  and  differs  in  no  respect  from  ordi-. 
laary  lymph;  but,  during  digestion,  it  becomes  milky,  and  is 
i?Ermed  chyle. 

Chjle  is  an  opaque,  whitish,  milky  fluid,  neutral  or  slightly 
1-lkaline  in  reaction.  Its  whiteness  and  opacity  are  due  to  the 
mresence  of  inniunerable  particles  of  oily  or  fatty  matter,  of 
S.sceedingly  minute  though  nearly  uniform  size,  measuring  on'the 
J-^verage  about  of  an  inch.     These  constitute  what  is 

Brmed  the  molecular  base  of  chyle.    Their  number,  and  conse- 
iiuently  the  opacity  of  the  chyle,  are  dependent  upon  the  quantity 
' :  fatty  matter  contained  in  the  food.    The  fatty  nature  of  the 
■molecules  is  made  manifest  by  their  solubility  in  ether,  and,  when 
leie- ether  evaporates,  by  their  being  deposited  in  various-sized 
TOps  of  oil.    Each  molecule  probably  consists  of  oil  coated  over 
ith  albumen,  in  the  manner  in  which  oil  always  becomes  covered 
'hen  set  free  in  minute  drops  in  an  albuminous  solution.  This 
proved  when  water  or  dilute  acJetic  acid  is  added  to  chyle,  many 
the  molecides  are  lost  sight  of,  and  oil-drops  appear  in  their 
ace,  as  the  investments  of  the  moleciiles  have  been  dissolved,  and 
'■eir  oily  contents  have  nin  together.  '  ' 
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,„*al.  near  them,  conta.n.  "°  °*;  ;*l;„„t,  and  does  not 
The  anid  in  whieh  '  -  f  ^j^^'  f  ^  ly'e  ,«»e.  on  to«»vd»  the 
spontaneonsly  coagitlate  /"^  J  ,       or  more  of  the 

thoraeie  duct,  and  especally  »hJe  t  t.a  e 
mesenteric  glands,  it  is  ela1.o.-atei    T''«  ■P'"'  ? 
and  oily  particles  g»dndl,  ^"^"^^m"^:;^.,,,  it  ae,nives 
of  rf,j,!«<»T«*»  «  P™"'  "°  *  "It,  1    The  higher  in  the 

::;Zrei:;:dr;e.reateristhen^^^^^ 

the  larger  and  h^.r  »        elot  .1^ 
withdrawn  and  left  „i,vlc  coilJnBcles  entangled 

„ithont  the  red  corpuscles,  havmg  the  enj  1 

in  it,  and  the  tW:?o  i:  softer  and  moiste, 

snrface  of  the  sentm    Bnt  the  cl  J  , 

th,.tthat  of  blood.  Like  blood,  »>»• '  Ltcoag.dates  rapidlv 
leng  time  in  its  '^^""^f  SSe^e  of'thc  material- 

:hi::x:s^-irf::hbrin,  i. — e.^ . -^^^^^^ 

increase  Ippea.  to  .h^n  spea. 

i„r:f "°  -^^^^^^^^  """^  " 

identical.  ^        Chyle.-From  what 

Chemical  Composition  of  Lymp  ^^^.^^ 

has  been  Bald,  it  will  appeal  tbat  peile        ^  ^, 

essential  ^^^^^^^^  J^^^^^^    i^  the  cliyle. 
the  preponderance  of  tatty  ana  p 

■Hnr,  Of  Lympb  and  Chyle  (Qwen  Bees). 
Chemical  Composition  of  Lymp 

(My).  Chyle  (Huruw.). 

96-536  90-237  90-48 

Water     .       •       •       *       '   _    .         3-454  9763 

Solids  —  

'"pt'^^nZ.  including  Serum-Albu- •  |   ,.3,0         3-886  T'oS 

min,  Fibrin,  and  Globulin.        •  J 
ir^Sractives,  including  in  Ci 'I'ld  1)  \    j.559  1565 

Fatty  matter.       ■       ■       '  .^§5  'y''  ^ 

Salts 
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From  the  above  analyses  of  Ijmpli  and  chyle,  it  apiDsars 
1  that  they  contain  essentially  the  same  constituents  that  are 
t  found  in  the  blood.  Their  composition,  indeed,  differs  from  that 
I  of  the  blood  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind.  They  do  not,  how- 
t  ever,  unless  by  accident,  contain  coloured  corpuscles. 

Quantity. — The  quantity  which  would  pass  into  a  cat's  blood  in 
t  twenty-four  hours  has  been  estimated  to  be  eqiial  to  about  one-sixth 
1  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  body.  And,  since  the  estimated  weight 
i  of  the  blood  in  cats  is  to  the  weight  of  their  bodies  as  17,  the 
(quantity  of  lymph  daily  traversing  the  thoracic  duct  would 
.  appear  to  be  about  equal  to  the  quantity  of  blood  at  any  time 
(.contained  in  the  animals.  By  another  series  of  experiments,  the 
c  quantity  of  lymph  traversing  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  dog  in  twenty- 
ffom-  hom-s  was  found  to  be  about  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  blood 
nn  the  body.    (Bidder  and  Schmidt.) 

Absorption  by  the  Lacteals. — During  the  passage  of  the 
cchyme  along  the  whole  tract  of  the  intestinal  canal,  its  com- 
ipletely  digested  parts  are  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels  and  lac- 
tteals  distributed  in -the  mucous  membrane.  The  blood-vessels 
iiappear  to  absorb  chiefly  the  dissolved  portions  of  the  food,  and 
tthese,  including  especially  the  albuminous  and  saccharine,  they 
liimbibe  without  choice  ;  whatever  can  mix  with  the  blood  passes 
lidnto  the  vessels,  as  will  be  presently  described.  But  the  lacteals 
iuippear  to  absorb  only  certain  constituents  of  the  food,  including 
liparticularly  the  fatty  portions.  The  absorption  by  both  sets  of 
>Tessels  is  carried  on  most  actively  but  not  exclusively,  in  the  villi  I 
<'Of  the  small  intestine  ;  for  in  these  minute  processes,  both  the 
ccapillaiy  blood-vessels  and  the  lacteals  are  brought  almost  into 
!■  contact  with  the  intestinal  contents.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
(that  absoi-ption  of  fitty  matters  during  digestion,  from  the 
•  contents  of  the  intestines,  is  effected  chiefly  between  the  epithelial 
■cells  which  line  the  intestinal  tract  (Watney),  and  especially 
;tthose  which  clothe  the  surface  of  the  villi.  Thence,  the  fatty 
i  particles  are  passed  on  into  the  interior  of  the  lacteal  vessels  Cfio- 
:2i6,  a),  hwt  how  they  pass,  and  what  laws  govern  their  so  doing, 
iarc  not  at  present  exactly  known. 

The  process  of  absorption  is  assisted  by  the  pressure  exercised 
•on  the  contents  of  the  intestines  by  their  contractile  Avails ;  and 
the  absorption  of  fatty  particles  is  also  facilitated  by  the  presence. 
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of  the  bile,  and  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  secretions,  which 
moisten  the  absorbing  surface.    For  it  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment, that  the  passage  of  oil  througli  an  animal  membmne  is  , 
made  much  easier  when  the  latter  is  impregnated  >vith.an  alkaline 

^'Absorption  by  the  Lymphatics.-The  real  source  of  the 
lymph,  and  the  mode  in  whicli  its  absorption  is  effected  by  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  were  long  matters  of  discussion.    But  the 
problem  has  been  much  simplified  by  more  accui-ate  knowledge  of 
the  anatomical  relations  of  the  lymphatic  capillaries.    The  lymph 
is  without  doubt,  identical  in  great  part,  with  tMc^^^or  sangmnu 
which,  as  before  remarked,  is  always  exuding  from  the  blood- 
capillaries  into  the  interstices  of  the  tissues  in  which  they  be ;  and 
as  these  interstices  form  in  most  parts  of  the  body  the  beginmngs 
of  the  lymphatics,  the  so^u-ce  of  the  lymph  is  sufficiently  obvious 
lu   connection  with  this  may  be  mentioned  the   fact  that 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  lymph  correspond  very  closely 
with  changes  in  the  character  of  either  the  whole  mass  of  blood 
Zoi  that  in  the  vessels  of  the  part  from  which  the  lympl.  i 
exuded.    Thus  it  appears  that  the  coagulability  of  the  lymph  is 
d'ectly  proportionate  to  that  of  the  blood;  and  that  wdien  fluids 
a"  njIcLd'into  the  blood-vessels  in  sufficient  quantity  to  distend 
them,  the  injected  substance  maybe  almost  directly  after. aids 
found  in  the  lymphatics. 

Some  other  matters  than  those  origmally  contamed  in  the 
exuded  liquor  sanguinis  may,  however,  find  their  way  with  it 
into  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Parts  which  havmg  entered  into 
t  compoSn  of  a  tissue,  and,  having  fulfilled  their  purpose, 
requ'e  t'o  be  removed,  may  not  be  altogether  excrementitiov. 
but  may  admit  of  being  re-organised  and  -^-f^^^'f'^'l^. 
nutrition  •  and  these  may  be  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics,  and 
Hots  .ith  the  other  contents  of  the  lymph  m  passing 
through  the  glands! 

.  TT  ^r>  rpntiles  and  some  birds,  an  important  auxiliary  to 

the  moyement  of  tli^,^J^P't.'''''l^  iL„s  been  shown  that  the  caudal  heart  of 
n.^.<^ly.rpn.kea.ts  Cfi^-  f/7),andrt^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  organs  vary. 
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process  of  the  third  vertebra.  Into  each  of  these  cavities  several  lymphatics 
:open,  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  being  guarded  by  valves,  which  prevent  the 
retrograde  passage  of  the  lymph.  From  each  heart  a  single  vein  proceeds  and 
conveys  the  lymph  cUrectly  into  the  venous  system.  In  the  fi-oo-  the  inferior 
lymphatic  heart,  on  each  side,  pours  its  lymph  into  a  branch  of  the  ischiatic 
-vem ;  by  the  superior,  the  IjTiiph  is  forced  into  a  branch  of  the  iuo-uiar 
.vein,  which  issues  fi-om  its  anterior  surface,  and  which  becomes  turgid^'each 
.time  that  the  sac  contracts.  Blood  is  prevented  from  passing  fi-om  the  vein 
:.nto  the  lymphatic  heart  by  a  valve  at  its  orifice. 

The  muscular  coat  of  these  hearts  is  of  variable  thickness  ;  in  some  cases  it 
jan  only  be  discovered  by  means  of  the  microscope  ;  but  in  every  case  it  is 
.;omposed  of  striped  fibres.    The  contractions  of  the  hearts  are  rhythmical 


rthfb!ood°heaS^  f*"^? '°  ^'"^'y-  co'-P'-'riBon  with  those 

.  tue  blood-hearts,  feebly.  The  pulsations  of  the  cervical  nair  are  not 
^ays  s,,ehronous  with  those  of  the  pair-  in  the  ischiatic  ^oo  and  e  "en 
.  ^.corresponding  sacs  of  opposite  sides  are  not  always  syBchr^noiis  in  the" 

lynhke  the  contractions  of  the  blood-heart,  those  of  the  Ivmnh  heart 

rpor  V  ikma'  "^^^  ^  ""^^"^  ^2  spf^ 

^■T^spondinl  to  tT  "'"i  '°  ^  '""^  P°^-t'"^  °f  ^^Pi-^-l  '^o^t 

r  of  Wh.t?.  f  V  ^-'^''^^'^  °^  ^'"^  uninjured,  the  cervical 
d  andtho  h  '  ^^^l^^^^'^  pulsating  after  all  the  rest  of  the  spinal 

Ih  all  nth  ^  >vhile  destruction  of  this  portion,  even 

i  the  heart'f  °'  ""'"^"^^  centres  were  uninjure.l,  instantly 
-rts  i  L  id  The  posterior,  or  ischiatic,  pair  of  lymph^ 

J  loZl^^v     ?  be  governed,  in  like  manner,  by  the  portion  of  spinal 
d  d  no  "^'•^'^  °f  the  posterior  spinal 

-dXrtV:r.^':ner^^'"^"*^^  '"^  ''-^  antenorioots 

^•*^b8orptionbyBlood-vessels.-Iu   the  absoi-ption  by  tho 
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IjmiMo  or  hoteal  ve„el»  just  ctacribed.  to  W«» 
Slikc  the  exercise  of  eMee  m  the  maten.k  admitted  n,to 

hem    But  the  ah.o,Ttio«  b,  hlood-,e».el»  „rese„t»  „o 

rauee  of  .election  of  material;  rather, 
itarrce   .hethe,^  ..»^>^ 

divided  solid,  may  be  absorbed  oj 

and  that  of  all  such  -  ,,,^emical  properties 

_..phe_-^ 

,.^,e  to 

Ld  best  scientific  investigation  of  .hich  .  as  mad 
W  Dutrochet.   The  instrument  which  he  employ^ 
in  his  experiments  was  nailed  an  endosmometer  I 
ly  consist  of  a  graduated  tube  expanded  mto 
open-mouthed  bell  at  one  end,  over  whieh  a  po  . 
?  n^embrane  is  tied  (fig.  3x8).    If  no-  the  M  b 
filled  with  a  solution  of  a  salt-say  soduua  chloi  id 
Id  be  immersed  in  water,  the  water  wdl  pass  m 
S^e  solution,  and  part  of  the  salt  .nil  pass  o.^  m  ■ 
the  water  •  the  water,  however,  will  pa^s  mto  tlu 
du^n  much  more  rapidly  than  the  salt  wd  p.. 
^^intothe  water,  and  tl^e  diluted  so^..t.on  ..  U. 
ia  the  tube.     To  this  passage  of  flmds  thxou. 
mcmbrane  the  term  Osmosis  is  apphed. 

The  nature  of  the  membrane  used  as  a  septu 
•md  its  afiinity  for  the  fluids  subjected  to  expenmc  ^ 
:^r^poLntinfiuence,asmightbea.t.c.pa^ 

rtherapidity  and  duration  of  the  o^^^^^t 
Thus   if  a  piece  of  ordinary  bladder  be  used 
//  I  water  and  alcohol,  the  current  is  aim. 
the  septum  ^-t^^*^;^  .i.^^ol,  on  account  of  the  muc^ 

solely  from  the  -"^^^  ^  membrane;  while,  on 

greater  affimty  of  -^'^  ,.,outchouc,  the  alcol. 

other  hand,  in  th.  case  o^  ^rsubstauce,  would  pass  freely  n.^ 
from  its  greater  affinity  toi 
the  water. 


Fig.  218.— Eni- 
osmometer. 
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Osmosis  by  Blood-vessels.  —  Absorption  by  blood  -  vessels 
-is  the  cousequcuce  of  their  walls  being,  like  the  membranous 
Mseptum  of  the  endosmometer,  porous  and  capable  of  imbibing 
t'fluids,  and  of  the  blood  being  so  composed  that  most  fluids  will 
-mingle  with  it.     The  process  of  absorption,  in  an  instructive, 
tlthough  very  imperfect  degree,  may  be  observed  in  any  portion  of 
^-.vascular  tissue  removed  from  the  body.    If  such  a  one  be  placed 
iiin  a  vessel  of  water,  it  will  shortly  swell,  and  become  heavier  and 
:imoister,  through  the  quantity  of  water  imbibed  or  soaked  into  it ; 
land  if  now,  the  blood  contained  in  any  of  its  vessels  be  let  out, 
1 1  will  be  found  diluted  with  water,  which  has  been  absorbed  by 
hhe  blood-vessels  and  mingled  with  the  blood.    The  water  round 
hhe  piece  of  tissue  also  will  become  blood-stained  ;  and  if  all  be 
mept  at  perfect  rest,  the  stain  derived  from  the  solution  of  the 
■-lolouring  matter  of  the  blood  (together  with  which  chemistry 
i  vould  detect  some  of  the  albumen  and  other  parts  of  the  liquor 
aanguinis)  will  spread  more  widely  every  day.    The  same  will 
liiappen  if  the  piece  of  tissue  be  jjlaced  in  a  saline  solution  instead 
Iff  water,  or  in  a  solution  of  colouring  or  odorous  matter,  either  of 
i-hich  will  give  their  tinge  or  smell  to  the  blood,  and  receive,  in 
sxchange,  the  colour  of  the  blood. 

Colloids  and  Crystalloids. — Various  substances  have  been 
l;la.ssified  according  to  the  degree  in  which  they  possess  the  pro- 
f<  ei-ty  of  passing,  when  in  a  state  of  solution  in  water,  through 
^aembranc  ;  those  which  pass  freely,  inasmuch  as  they  are  usually 
l»|vpable  of  crystallization,  being  termed  crystalloids,  and  those 
Hrhich  pass  with  difficult)-,  on  account  of  their,  physically,  glue- 
Jvke  characters,  colloids.  (Graham.) 

'  This  distinction,  however,  between  colloids  and  crystalloids 
lihich  is  made  the  basis  of  their  classification,  is  by  no  means 
iae  only  difference  between  them.     The  colloids,  besides  the 
>Jsence  of  power  to  assume  a  crystalline  foi-m,  arc  cliaracterised 
7  their  inertness  as  acids  or  bases,  and  feebleness  in  all  ordinary 
lemical  relations.    Examples  of  them  are  found  in  albumin, 
Jlatin,  starch,  liydrated  alumina,  hydrated  silicic  acid,  etc. ; 
hilc  the  crystalloids  arc  characterised  by  qualities  the  reverse 
•  those  just  mentioned  as  belonging  to  colloids.    Alcohol,  suo'ar 
id  ordinary  saline  substances  are  exanq)lcs  of  crystalloids, 
f Rapidity  of  Absorption— The  rapidity  with  which  matters 
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.nay  be  absorbed  from  tbe  stomach,  probably  by  the  l,lood-vessels 
chilfly,  and  diffused  through  the  textures  of  the  body,  may  be 
o..thered  from  the  history  of  some  experiments  From  these  :t 
:  pL  that  even  in  a  ,narter  of  an  ^-r  ^fter  bemg  g.ven  on  a. 
empty  stomaeh,  lithium  chloride  may  be  diffused  mto  aU  he 
vTscIr  textures  of  the  body,  and  into  some  of  the  ^ 

humour  of  the  eje  T,our  to  an  hour 

it  mav  r)ass  alter  a  time,  vaijiu^  ^,„:„ 
and  a  half    Lithium  carbonate,  when  taken  m  five  or  ten-gram 

«,»„ft„.  0.3 — ,^«:j:^r;!;:;'sS;'*^  introduced 

,„.<Kluc«  ite  P— "11"  Wheu  introduced  in  the 

(Savory.)  M.«nvn+ion  bv  living  blood-vessels, 

^;^\'^^^iXf:^:ltrzx.  s:.^.^..  to  ^e  ,i 

much  depends  on  the  lacinty 

absorbed  cau  peoc«,Uo  tbo  7-''';-  ^ J^^n  1  irarxij, 
bet^een  it  and  the  blood-vessek  ^tau  »bsoq^^^  ^^^^.^ 
take  plaoe  through  the  ep.derm,s,  but  '^l;  ,„rf„ 
is  rer^oved,  and  the  same  vessels  are  "^J 
„t  the  cutis,  or  with  gramdafous.  ^^^  ^^^^'-^^^ 
through  membranes  is  m  arr  '™  ^"^^^^^^^^^^  „t  a  frog  is 
„t  their  opitheha;  so  J  :^'„,      ti„„  „f  poisons  by 

r sr^^tthe  ^s  *oh  it  is  brougu. 
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irin  contact.  Hence  the  marks  of  tattooing,  and  tlic  discoloration 
-produced  by  silver  nitrate  taken  internally,  remain.  Mercury 
[.may  be  absorbed  even  in  the  metaUic  state;  and  in  that  state  may 
I'ipass  into  and  remain  in  the  blood-vessels,  or  be  deposited  from 
[ithem;  and  such  substances  as  exceedingly  finely-divided  charcoal 
when  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal,  have  been  found  in  the 
iimesenteric  veins ;  the  insoluble  materials  of  ointments  may  also 
>fce  rubbed  into  the  blood-vessels  ;  but  there  are  no  facts  to  deter- 
mine how  these  various  substances  effect  their  passage.  Oil, 
minutely  divided,  as  in  an  emulsion,  will  pass  slowly  intJ 
blood-vessels,  as  it  will  through  a  filter  moistened  with  water; 
iiind,  without  doubt,  fatty  matters  find  their  way  into  the 
blood-vessels  as  well  as  the  lymph  -  vessels  of  the  intestinal 
■.canal,  altliough  the  latter  seem  to  be  specially  intended  for  their 
ilibsorption. 

.  2.  The  less  dense  the  fluid  to  be  absorbed,  the  more  speedy,  as 
1 1  general  rule,  is  its  absorption  by  the  living  blood-vessels.  Hence 
bhe  rapid  absorption  of  water  from  the  stomach  ;  also  of  weak 
aalme  solutions  ;  but  with  strong  solutions,  there  appears  less 
hbsorption  mto,  than  effusion  from,  the  blood-vessels. 

3-  The  absorption  is  the  less  rapid  the  fuller  and  tenser  the 
.lood-vessels  are;  and  the  tension  may  be  so  great  as  to  hinder 
Wtogether  the  entrance  of  more  fluid.  Thus,  if  water  is  injected 
nto  a  dog's  veins  to  repletion,  poison  is  absorbed  very  slowly  • 
imt  when  the  tension  of  the  vessels  is  diminished  by  bleedino-  the 
■•oison  acts  quickly.  So,  when  cupping-glasses  are  placed  over  a 
ooisoned  woimd,  they  retard  the  absorption  of  the  poison  not  only 
7  diminishing  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  in  the  part,  but  by 
lliling  all  Its  vessels  too  full  to  admit  more. 

On  the  same  ground,  absorption  is  the  quicker  the  more  rapid 
>ae  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  not  because  the  fluid  to  be  absorbed 

more  quickly  imbibed  into  the  tissues,  or  mingled   with  the 
■*ood,  but  because  as  fast  as  it  enters  the  blood,  it  is  carried  away 
»<-om  the  part,  and  the  blood  being  constantly  renewed,  is  con- 
■'■antly  as  fit  as  at  the  first  for  the  reception  of  the  substance  to 
3  absorbed. 
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parts  which  arc  most  ^^^^^  ^  .Afferent  pa.-ts  of 

is  from  98-5  to  99  5  f^^'lJ^  tdy  the  temperature  varies 
the  external  surface  of  the  humau  } 

o.Jy  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  ^'^f^^^^  ,,der 
p  Jected  ft-om  coohng  influences  ;  ^^Jf^^^^' different 
Lse  circumstances  ex.sts  ^'^^^^^J^^^^L.t  convenient 
degrees  of  blood-supply.  ^l^^^Tef  for  examination  by  the 
situation,  under  ordinary  '°  ..o „  (,6-q°  C). 

+ho  iveratje  temperature  is  98  6  i!.  {30  9  v^-; 
thermometei-the  ave  afec       1  .  ^^^^ 

difierent  internal  parts,  the      -^lon  ^^^^  .  ^ 

parts  and  organs  being  warme^  which^con  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^  ^ 

f  ^Vt\::iX  mu^^^^^^^  t-P-^-^  ^ '''''''' ^ 
the  glands  and  tne  mubuxc  ,  „„v:„o-  •  while  those  tissue? 

course,  when  they  are  most  actively  ^^^^^^  ,3,^ 

of  temperature  in  different  parts.  Temperature. - 

Circumstances  causing  J^^^^/"^"^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^e  healthy 
The  chief  circumstances  by  -^-^^^J.*^^^  j>,riocl  of  tl.  ^ 

.   J    -c  ;,-.flnpnced  are  the  following  .—^ife .  ' 

from  early  i»f»My  '»  P"'""''      „,;„„    Xn  old  age  tbe  tem< 
p„.e.-ty  to  fifty  .a?  t  ; alt^u 
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•exposure  to  a  low  temperature  causing  a  greater  reduction -of  heat 
than  in  3'oung  persons. 

The  same  rapid  diminution  of  temperature  has  been  obserred  to  occur  in 
bhe  new-bom  young  of  most  carnivorous  and  rodent  animaJs  when  they  ai'e 
.-.•emoved  from  the  parent,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  being  between 
C^o"  and  53-5°  P.  (lo'-is"  C.)  ;  whereas  while  lying  close  to  the°  body  of 
he  mother,  their  temperature  is  only  2  or  3  degrees  F.  lower  than  hers  The 
rame  law  applies  to  the  young  of  birds. 

Sex.— The  average  temperattu-e  of  the  female  would  appear  to 
ee  very  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  male. 

Period  of  the  Day.  —  The  temperature  undergoes  a  gradual 
hlteratiou,  to  the  extent  of  about  1°  to  1-5°  F.  (•54_-8°  C.)  in 
lihe  course  of  the  day  and  night ;  the  niinim^im  being  at  night 
irr  in  the  early  morning,  the  maximum  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Exercise.— Active  exercise  raises  the  temperature  of  the  body 
rem  1°  to  2°  F.  (•54°-! '08°  C).     This  may  be  partly  ascribed 
)3  generally  increased  combustion-ijrocesses,  and  partly  to  the  fact, 
laat  every  muscular  contraction  is  attended  by  the  development 
ff  one  or  two  degrees  of  heat  in  the  acting  muscle;  and  that  the 
eeat  is  increased  according  to  the  number  and  rapidity  of  these 
■Dntractions,  and  is  quickly  diffused  by  the  blood  circulating  from 
lae  heated  muscles.    Possibly,  also,  some  heat  may  be  generated 
1 1  the  various  movements,  stretchings,  and  recoilings  of  the  other 
sssues,  as  the  arteries,  whose  elastic  walls,  alternately  dilated  and 
Jimtracted,  may  give  out  some  heat,  just  as  caoutchouc  alternately 
[rretched  and  recoiling  becomes  hot.    But  the  heat  thus  developed 
l..nnot  be  great.    The  great  apparent  increase  of  heat  dtH-ing 
«rcise  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  increased  circulation 
lad  quantity  of  blood,  and,  therefore,  greater  heat,  in  parts  of 
fte  body  (as  the  skin,  and  especially  the  skin  of  the  extremities), 
hnich,  at  the  same  time  that  they  feel  more  acutely  than  others 
'uy  changes  of  temjjeratiu-e,  are,  under^  ordinary  conditions,  l,y 
hme  degrees  colder  than  organs  more  centrally  situated. 
'  Climate  and  Season.— The  temperatm-e  of  the  human  body  is 
•e  same  in  temperate  and  tropical  climates.    (.Johnson,  Boileau, 
nrnell.)     In  summer  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  a  little 
:f?her  than  in  winter;  the  difference  amounting  to  about  a  third 
'  a  degree  F.  (Wtmderlich.) 

^Food  and  Drink.-The  effect  of  a  meal  upon  the  temperature 
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of  a  body  is  but  small.  A  very  slight  rise  usually  occurs  Cold 
alcoholic  drinks  depress  the  temperature  somewhat  (5  to  i  x_> 
wZn  alcoholic  driuks,  as  well  as  warm  tea  and  coffee,  raxse  the 

"Id;rl«2reofthebodydevi..tes^omtheuor^ 

^dard  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  1.  ^^^^J^ 
Blight  effect  of  external  conditions  durmg  health.  Thus,  in  some 
d^^ases  as  pneumonia  and  typhus,  it  occasionally  nses  as  high  as 
diseases,  as  1  ^    .^^^^^  considerably  higher  tempe- 

l  ;  bei:  noted:    m  ^.0  cholera,  on  the  other  hand 
alTmometer  placed  in  the  mouth  may  sometimes  rise  only  to 
77°or  79°F.  (25°-26-2°  C.). 

The  temperature  maintamed  by  Mammalia  in  an  ^^^^ive  state  of  hfe, 
aeSSuSrSe  tables  of  Wiedemann  and  En^^^^^^^^^^ 

The  extremes  recorded  by  them  -^^<^  ^6  -d^      '      '  ,,3,,,, 
.hal,  the  latter  m  ^^^^.^  ^CVespeiU  .  ^^^^^^ 

is  as  high  as  107   (41  2      '  i,^'',.  Among  Beptiles,  while  tl.. 

l^eing  in  the  small  species,  the  /^^.^f  J  ,^,/,ge  temperature,  w. 

82-5°  (31-2  C.).    As  a  g~ii     ,  ^   media,  two  or  more  degree- 

that  of  the  — J^^^^^^^  S  t2of  the  medium,  yet  at  very  high 
higher  ;  and  though  it  J  lo^^r  than  that  of  the  meduim 

degrees  it  ceases  to  do  so,  and  remains  even  low  temperature  ; 

Fi^h  and  invertebrata  present,  as  a  g-ei^l  ule  t^e  same  1  ^^^^ 
the  medium  in  which  they  live,  -^fi^^^,^f^^^^J,J^S3S.Sce  muscles,  a. 

"^fd^:::nrt;:^r:betweenwh.^— 

and  the  cold-blooded  aninmls  is  not  "'^'^  °f  f  co 

perature  ;  for  the  animals  winch  to  us      a  ^ce  of  on  bodies).  wo>, 

Ibeing  like  the  -r  or  water  colder  than  the  siu^^^^^^^^ 

in  an  external  temperature  of  100  (37  »  C.)  ,^^n  waru,- 

ture  and  feel  hot  to  us.    The  real  "^^f  Janeut  he..t 

blooded  animals  (Birds  and  M^--^-)' ^^J^/.^^^rs  ^X^^  call 
.  in  all  atmospheres,"  while  the  temperature  Sj^f^^J^.!' 
cold-blooded,  is  "  variable  with  ^^-osi^-^^  Mammalia  and 

turbahcc  or  die. 

sources  and  Mode  of  Production  of  Heat  in  t^e  Body. 

_The  heat  which  is  produced  in  the  body  ^'-^Jl^  J^,, 
bustion,  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo.pU 
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r  taken  iuto  tlie  system  is  combined  with  tlie  carbon  and  hydrogen 
.  of  the  tissues.     Any  changes  ^^•llich  occur  in  the  protoplasm  of  the 
t.  tissues,  resulting  in  an  exhibition  of  their  function,  is  attended  by 
I  the  cvohition  of  heat  and  also  bjthe  production  of  carbonic  acid 
■and  water;  and  the  more  active  the  changes,  the  greater  the  heat 
produced  and  tlie  greater  the  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  water 
t.formed.    But  in  order  that  the  protophism  may  perform  its  func 
tition,  the  waste  of  its  own  tissue  (destructive  metabolism),  mnst  be 
ra-epan-ed  by  the  supply  of  food  material,  and  therefore  for  the  produc- 
ttion  of  heat  it  is  necessary  to  supply  food.  In  the  tissues,  therefore 
ttwo  processes  arc  continually  going  on  :  the  building  np  of  the 
I'protoplasm  fi^om  the  food  (constructive  metabolism),  ;hich  is  not 
^accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  heat  but  possibly  by  the  reverse 
-ud  the  o.xidation   of  the  protoplastic  materials,  resulting  in 
the  production  of  energy,  by  which  heat  is  produced  and  carbonic 
acid  and  water  are  evolved.    Some  heat  will  also  be  generated 
a  the  combination  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  with  oxygen,  bnt 
hhe  amount  thus  produced  is  but  small. 

,  It  is  n.,t  necessary  to  assume  that  the  combustion'  pro- 
•    es,  which  ultimately  issue   in  the  production  of  carbLic 

li'lr    "I  "'-T      ""^^^^      ''''  statement  of  the  fact 

might  seem  to  indicate.    But  complicated  as  the  various  stages 
combustion  may  be,  the  ultimate  result  is  as  simple  as^n 
dmary  combustion  outside  the  body,  and  the  products  are  the 
-me.    Ihe  same  amount  of  heat  will  be  evolved  in  the  union  of 
,un-eii  quantities  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  of  hydrogen  and 
.^.en,  whe  her  the  combination  be  rapid  and  direct,  as  in 
.tclT  '"^^""^^  imperceptible,  ns  in  the 

-in    vT^    T  '^'^^  thus 
^^smg  .  11  bo  distributed  wherever  the  blood  is  carried,  every  part 
the  body  will  l,c  heated  equally,  or  nearly  so. 
I    us  theory,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  temperature  of  the 
'  "V  I'ody  depends  on  continual   chemical  change,  chiefly  by 
-n,  „f  combustible  materials  existing  in  the  tissues,"  has 
-  .  been  esta  blished  by  the  demonstration  that  the  quantity  of 
bon  and  hydrogen  which,  in  a  given  time,  unites  in  the  body 
h  oxygen,  :s  sutKcient  to  account  for  the  amount  of  heat 
'delated  m  the  animal  within  the  same  time :  an  amount  cau'd,!,. 
'-"Staining  the  ten.perature  of  the  body  at  from  ^^^^ 

c  c 
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(36-8°— 37-8°C.),  aiotwitlistandiug  a  large  loss  l)y  radiation  and 
eYa2)oration.  j  ■  x 

It  shoidd  be  remembered  that  heat  may  be  mtroduced  nito 
the  body  by  means  of  warm  drinks  and  foods,  and,  agam,  tl.at  | 
it  is  possible  for  the  preliminary  digestive  changes  t<.  be  accom- 
panied by  the  evolution  of  lieat. 

Chief  Heat-producing  Tissues.  -  The  chemical  changes 
^hich  produce  the  body-heat  appear  to  be  especially  active  ui  | 
certain  tissues  In  the  Muscles,  ^vhich  form  so  large  a 

part  of  the  organism.     The   fact  that  the  manifestation  o 
muscular  energy  is  always  attended  by  the  evolution  of  heat- 
and   the  production  of   carbcmic  acid  has  been  demonstrated 
by  actual  experiment;  and  when  not  actually  in  a  condition  of 
active  contraction,  a  metabolism,  not  so  active  but  still  actual, 
coes  on,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  manifestation  of  heat.     I  ho 
total  amount  set  free  by  the  muscles,  therefore,  must  be  very 
o-reat;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  even  neglecting  the  liea 
produced  by  the  quiet  metabolism  of  muscular  tissue,  the  aniount 
of  heat  generated  by  muscular  activity  supphes  the  principal  part 
of  the    total  heat  produced  within  the  body.     (2),  In  the 
Secreting  c,Iands,  and  principally  in  the  hver  as  being  hu-ges 
and  most  active.     It  has  been  fomid  by  experiment  that  he 
blood  leaving  the  glands  is  considerably  warmer   than  that 
entering  them.    The  metabolism  in  the  glands  is  very  actnx  and. 


entering  xuom.  i^i^uc.,^....-   ^  - 

as  we  have  seen,  the  more  active  the  metabolism  the  gieatci 
the  heat  produced.  (3),  lu  Bram ;  the  venous  b  ood 
having  a  higher  temperature  than  the  arterial.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  although  the  organs  above  mentioned 


are  the  chief  heat-producing  parts  of  the  body,  all  hvmg  tissue, 
contribute  their  quota,  and  this  in  direct  proportion  to  then 
•xctivity     The  blood  itself  is  also  the  seat  of  metabolism,  and, 
:^re^e,  of  the  production  of  heat ;        the  share  whi.i^^^^ 
in  this  respect,  apart  from  the  tissues  m  which  it  cnculates, 

verv  inconsiderable.  '   

Begulatiou  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Human  Body 
The   average  temperature    of  the  body  is  maintained   un dc 
«  coiiditions  of  external   circumstances  by 
.vliich  permit  of  (i)  variation  in  the  amount  of  '-at  g  t^^^ 
and  (/)  variations  in  the  amount  of  lieat  produced  01  nitiodue. 


''H'"'--^'-]  .LOSS   OF  HEAT. 

into  the  body.  In  healthy  warm-blooded  animals  the  loss  and 
gam  of  heat  are  so  nearly  balanced  one  by  the  other  that,  under 
all  ordinary  circumstances,  an  uniform  temperature,  within  two 
or  three  degrees,  is  preserved. 

I.  Methods  of  Variation  in  the  amount  of  Heat  got  rid 
of.-The  loss  of  heat  from  the  human  body  is  principally  regu- 
lated by  the  amomit  lost  by  radiation  and  conduction  from  its 
surface,  and  by  means  of  the  constant  evaporation  of  water  from 
the  same  part,  and   (2)  to  a  nnich  less  degree  from  the  air- 
passages ;  m  each  act  of  respiration,  heat  is  lost  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  • 
imless  mdeed  the  temperature  of  tlie  surrounding  air  exceed  that 
<.f  the  blood.     We  nmst  remember  too  that  all  food  and  drink 
which  enter  the  bodj-  at  a  lower  temperature  than  itself  abstract 
u  small  measiu-e  of  heat :  while  the  urine  and  faeces  which  leave 
the  body  at  about  its  own  temperature  are  also  means  by  which 
a  small  amoimt  is  lost. 

(«.)  Loss  of  Heat  from  the  Sv  >  face  of  the  Body  :  the  Sku^.-Bj  far 
tlie  most  important  loss  of  heat  from  the  body,-p.obably  70  or 
80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount,  is  that  which  takes  place  by 
radiation,  conduction,  and   ova].oration    from  the   skin  The 
means  by  which  the  skin  is  able  to  act  as  one  of  the  most 
important  organs  for  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
=tre-(i),  that  it  offers  a  large  surface  for  radiation,  conduction; 
mid  evaporation ;  (2),  that  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  blood  ' 
(3),  that  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  it  is  the  o-reater 
under  those  circumstances  which  demand  a  loss  of  heat  from  the 
body,  and  nee  vend      For  the   circumstance   which  directly 
etemines  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  skin,  is  that  which 
Kovems  the  supply  of  blood  to  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
wd3,  namely,  the  power  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  to  cause  a 
&o:xtov  or  less  tension  of  the  muscular  clement  in  the  walls  of 
the  arteries,  and,  in  correspondence  with  this,  a  lessening  or 
crease  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  accompanied  bv  a  les^  or 
Mcater  current  of  blood.    A  warm  or  hot  atmospherj  so  acts  on 
^W"  '^-^  -  turn  a 

mud  ')  .  T  """"  f"ll-blooded,  hot,  and  sweating  and 
much  heat  ,s  lost.    With  a  low  temperature,  on  the  othet-  hand, 

c  c  2 
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the  blood-vessels  shrink,  and  in  accordunco  with  the  conseqncntly 
diminished  blood-supply,  the  skin  becomes  pale,  and  cold,  and 
dry  and  no  doid)t  a  similar  eifcct  may  be  produced  through  the 
vasomotor  centre  in  the  medxdla  and  spinal  cord.  Thus,  by 
means  of  a  self-regulating  apparatus,  the  skin  becomes  the  most 
important  of  the  means  by  wldch  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  I 

regulated.  ,  .       ^         i,  i 

In  connection  with  loss  of  heat  by  the  skm,  reference  has  been 
made  to  that  which  occurs  both  by  radiation  and  conduction, 
and  by  evaporation;  and  the  subject  of  animal  heat  has  been 
considered  almost  solely  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  case  o  man 
liviuo-  iu  a  medium  elder  than  his  body,  and  therefore  losmg 
heatln  all  the  ways  mentioned.    The  importance  of  the  means 
however,  adopted,  so  to  speak,  by  the  skin  for  regulating  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  will  depend  on  the  conditions  by  which 
it  is  «uiTounded ;  an  inverse  proportion  existing  in  most  cases 
between  the  loss  by  radiation  and  conduction  on  the  one  hand 
and  by  evaporation  on  the  other.    Indeed,  the  small  loss  of  heat 
by  evaporation  in  cold  climates  may  go  far  to  componsa  e  foi  the 
oieater  loss  by  radiation;  as,  on  the  other   hand,  the  great 
Lount  of  fluid  evaporated  in  hot  air  may  remove  nearly  as  much 
heat  as  is  commonly  lost  by  both  radiation  an^  evaporation  in 
ordinary  temperatures;  and  thus,  it  is  possible  that  the  quantities 
of  heat  required  for  the  maintenance  of  an  unifoi-nr  proper  tempera- 
ture in  various  climates  and  seasons  are  not  so  different  as  they, 
at  first  thought,  seem. 

1         ,ri,o  trivPTi  of  the  vimier  u-Jnrli  the  lodij  2wssem!<  of 
""r^nS^^^  fS"i-''-''.  evapovation  from 

'  Bl  £  n  il^i-s  snpiorted  a  temperature  varying  betw.cn 
the  siun  ^.^,o_  o  CO  in  di-y  air  for  several  mnu.tes  ;  and  m  a 
198 -211    1<.  C92  ^  ;;,^„ined  eifflit  minutes  in  a  temper.-vture  of 

subsequent  expenment  h^^^^^  F.  Chantrey  were  accustomed  to 

S         j^:^:^^^^^  Of  wbicb  was 

meiuui^  vvd,  r20c;°— ^.1=;°  C.)  (Carpenter.) 

was  but  little  incommoded  by  a  tempcrauuc  01.  1/  ^ 
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former,  evaporation  from  the  skin  was  impossible  ;  in  the  latter  it  was 
abundant,  and  the  layer  of  vapour  which  would  rise  fiom  all  the  surface  of 
the  body  would,  by  its  very  slowly  conducting  power,  defend  it  for  a  time 
from  the  full  action  of  the  external  heat. 

(The  glandular  apparatus,  by  which  secretion  of  fluid  from 
the  skin  is  effected,  Avill  be  considered  in  the  Section  on  the 
Skin.) 

Tlie  ways  by  wliich  the  skin  may  be  rendered  more  efficient  as 
a  cooling-apparatus  by  exposure,  by  baths,  and  by  other  means 
which  man  instinctively  adopts  for  lowering  his  temperature 
when  necessary,  are  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  to  be 
mentioned. 

Although  under  any  ordinary  circumstances,  the  external  application  of 
cold  only  temporarily  depresses  the  temperature  to  a  slight  extent,  it  is 
(jthcrwise  in  cases  of  high  temperature  in  fever.  In  these  cases  a  tepid 
l)ath  may  reduce  the  temperature  several  degrees,  and  the  effect  so  pro- 
duced lasts  in  some  cases  for  many  hours. 

(b.)  Loss  of  Heat  from  the  Lungs. — As  a  means  for  lowering  the 
temperature,  the  lungs  and  air-passages  are  very  inferior  to  the 
skin  ;  although,  by  giving  heat  to  the  air  we  breatlie7thcy  stand 
next  to  the  skin  in  importance.  As  a  regulating  power,  the 
inferiority  is  still  more  marked.  The  air  which  is  expelled  from 
the  lungs  leaves  the  body  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  blo<jd, 
and  is  always  saturated  with  moisture.  No  inverse  proportion, 
therefore,  exists  between  the  loss  of  lieat  by  radiation  and  conduc- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  and  by  evaporation  on  the  other.  The 
I  colder  the  air,  for  example,  the  greater  Avill  be  the  lo.ss  in  all  ways. 
Neither  is  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is  exposed  to  the  cooling 
influence  o'l  the  air  diminished  or  increased,  so  far  as  is  known,  in 
accordance  with  any  need  in  relation  to  temperature.  It  is  true 
that  by  varying  the  number  and  depth  of  the  respirations,  the 
quantity  of  heat  given  off'  by  the  lungs  may  l)e  made,  to  some 
extent,  to  vary  also.  But  the  respiratory  passages,  while  they 
must  be  considered  important  means  by  which  heat  is  lost,  are 
altogether  subordinate,  in  the  power  of  regulating  the  temperature, 
to  the  skin. 

(c.)  By  ClotJdng. — The  influence  of  external ^  coverings  for  the 
body  must  not  be  unnoticed.    In  warm-blooded  animals,  they  are 
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ahvavs  adapted,  among  other  purposes,  to  the  maiutenancc  of 
inform  temperature;  and  man  adapts  for  himself  such  as  are, 
f"  the  same  purpose,  Mted  to.  the  various  climates  to  .vluch  he  ,s 
exposed  By  their  means,  and  hy  his  command  over  food  and 
«;r"  maintains  his  temperature  on  all  accessible  parts  of  the 

^"irMtttrof  variation  in  the  Amount  of  Heat  Pro- 
duced  ^umy  seem  to  have  been  assumed,  n.  the  foregomg 
p"r.  that  the  only  regulating  apparatus  for  tempera  ure 
rSed  by  the  human  body  is  one  that  shall  more  or  less 
produ  0  a  coolinc,  effect ;  and  as  if  the  amount  of  heat  produced 
Ti^  lways,  therefore,  in  excess  of  that  .hich  xs  requn-ed  Such 
:„  lumpti^u  .ould  be  incorrect.  We  have  the  po.er  of  regu- 
latina-  the  production  of  heat,  as  ^vcll  as  its  loss. 

)  I  legrd^U^^O  tUe  QnaMiiy  c.ul  QnaMi,  of  tUe  Food  ialceru 
_  u  food  .'e  have  a  means  for  elevating  our  temperatxire.  t 
is  th    fuel,  indeed,  on  .vhich  animal  heat  u  tm.ately  depends 
altogether.    Thus,  >vhen  more  heat  is  .vanted,  .ve  mstmctn-el, 
t^e^m   e  food,  a;d  take  such  kinds  of  it  as  ru-e  good  for  com^ 
TVZ  ^vhile  every-day  experience  shoAvs  the  different  po^^-er  of 
^  ^Xo--d,^es?ectively,  by  the  .ell-M  and  by  the 
"  d     In  northern  regions,  again,  and  in  the  colder  seasons  of 
.  outhern  climes,  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  is  (speakmg 

gel-ally)  greater  than  that  consumed  by  the  same  men  or 
animals  in  opposite  conditions  of  climate  and  season.  And  the 
r.  hieh  appears  naturally  adapted  to  the  mhabitants  of  the 
CO  des  climates,  such  as  the  several  Mty  and  ody  substances, 
aWs  in  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  is  fitted  to  combme  .vith 
Se  lar^e  quantities  of  oxygen  .vhich,  breathing  cold  dense  an-,  thej 

^;ti^~  exercise,  .e  have  an  important  means 

^^rt^:^7Z  t:rtt5L  infiuenee  of  the 
(,)  By  ^^^^"^-^  J^^.^^.^  production  of  heat  must  be  very 

"^"^TTZ^l^^^-^^  depends  the-  amount  of  the 
nnportant,  as  upon  n  ,i,,ents  and  observations 

n^tabolism  ,,,,,  1,,,,^,  fi..t,  that  .hen  the 

^vhich  best  illustiatc  it  off,  the  temperature 
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when  death  is  caused  by  severe  injury  to,  or  removal  of,  the 
nervous  centres,  the  temperature  of  the  bodj'  rapidly  falls,  even 
though  artificial  i-espiration  be  performed,  the  circulation  main- 
tained, and  to  all  appearance  the  ordinary  chemical  changes  of 
the  bodj-  be  completely  effected.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
noticed,  that  after  division  of  the  nerves  of  a  limb  its  tempe- 
rature falls  ;  and  this  diminution  of  heat  has  been  remarked 
still  more  plainly  in  limbs  deprived  of  nervous  influence  by 
paralysis. 

With  equal  certainty,  though  less  definitely,  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system  on  the  production  of  heat,  is  shown  in  the 
rapid  and  momentary  increase  of  temperature,  sometimes  general, 
at  other  times  quite  local,  which  is  observed  in  states  of  nervous 
excitement;  in  the  general  increase  of  warmth  of  the  body, 
sometimes  amounting  to  perspiration,  which  is  excited  by  passions 
of  the  mind  ;  in  the  sudden  iiish  of  heat  to  the  face,  which  is 
not  a  mere  sensation ;  and  in  the  ec[ually  rapid  diminution  of 
temperature  in  the  depressing  passions.  But  none  of  these 
instances  suffice  to  prove  that  heat  is  generated  by  mere  nervous 
action,  independent  of  any  chemical  change ;  all  are  explicable, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  nervous  sj'stem  alters,  by  its  power 
of  controlling  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  quantity 
of  blood  supplied  to  a  part;  while  any  influence  which  the- 
nervous  system  may  have  in  the  production  of  heat,  apart  from 
this  influence  on  the  blood-vessels,  is  an  indirect  one,  and  is 
derived  from  its  powder  of  causing  such  nutritive  change  in  the 
tissues  as  may,  by  involving  the  necessity  of  chemical  action, 
involve  the  production  of  heat. 

InldUtory  heat-centre. — Whether  a  centre  exists  which  regulates 
the  production  of  heat  in  warm-blooded  animals,  is  still  unde- 
cided. Experiments  have  shown  that  exposure  to  cold  at  once 
I  I  increases  the  oxygen  taken  in,  and  the  carbonic  acid  given  out, 
indicating  an  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  metabolism  of  the 
tissues,  but  that  in  animals  poisoned  by  iirari,  exposure  to  cold 
diminishes  both  the  metabolism  and  the  temperature,  and  warm- 
blooded animals  then  re-act  to  variations  of  the  external  tempe- 
rature just  in  the  same  way  as  cold-blooded.  These  experiments 
seem  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  centre,  to  which,  under  normal 
circumstances,  the  impression  of  cold  is  conveyed,  and  from  which 
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by  efferent  nerves  impulses  pass  to  tlic  muscles,  wliereby  an 
increased  metabolism  is  indnccd,  and  so  an  increased  amonnt  of 
heat  is  generated.  The  centre  is  probably  sitnated  above  the 
medulla.  Thns  in  nrarised  animals,  as  the  nerves  to  the  mnscles, 
the  metabolism  of  which  is  so  important  in  the  production  of 
heat,  are  paralyzed,  efferent  impulses  from  the  centre  cannot 
induce  the  necessary  metabolism  for  the  production  of  heat,  even 
th"u"h  afferent  impulses  from  the  skin,  stimulated  by  the  altera- 
tion of  temperature,  have  conveyed  to  it  the  necessity  of  altermg 
the  amount  of  heat  to  be  produced.  The  same  effect  is  produced 
■when  the  medulla  is  cut. 

Influence  of  Extreme  Heat  and  Cold.-In  connection  with 
the  regulation  of  animal  temperature,  and  its  maintenance  m 
healthtt  the  normal  height,  may  be  noted  the  result  of  cncum-^ 
stances  too  powerful,  either  in  raising  or  loweriug  the  heat  of 
the  body,  to  be  controlled  by  the  proper  regulating  appai-atus. 
Walther  foimd  that  rabbits  and  dogs,  when  tied  to  a  board  aud 
exposed  to  a  hot  sun,  reached  a  temperature  of  114-8°  F.,  and 
then  died     Cases  of  sunstroke  fm-nish  us  with  several  examples 
in  the  case  of  man;  for  it  would  seem  that  here  death  ensues 
chiefly  or  solely  from  elevation  of  the  temperature.    In  many 
febrile  diseases  the  immediate  cause  of  death  appears  to  be  the 
elevation  of  the  temperature  to  a  point  mconsistent  with  the 

continuance  of  life. 

The  effect  of  mere  loss  of  bodily  temperature  in  man  is  less  well 
known  than  the  effect  of  heat.  From  experiments  by  Walther,  it 
aT,pears  that  rabbits  can  be  cooled  down  to  48°  F.  (8-9°  C),  before 
tliev  die,  if  artificial  respiration  be  kept  up.  Cooled  down  to 
64°"^  F  (17-8°  C),  they  cannot  recover  unless  external  warmth  be 
•inplied  together  with  the  employment  of  artificial  respiration 
Babbits  not  cooled  below  77°  F.  (25°  C.)  recover  by  external 
warmth  alone. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SECRETION. 

Secretion  is  the  process  by  which  materials  are  separated 
from  the  blood,  and  from  the  orgaus  in  which  they  are  formed, 
for  the  purj^ose  eitlicr  of  serving  some  ulterior  office  in  the 
economy,  or  of  being  discharged  from  the  body  as  tiseless  or 
injurious.  In  the  former  case,  the  separated  materials  arc  termed 
'  secretions  ;  in  the  latter,  tlie}^  are  termed  excretions. 

Most  of  the  secretions  consist  of  substances  which,  probabh*,  do 
not  pre-exist  in  the  same  form  in  the  blood,  but  require  special 
organs  and  a  process  of  elaboration  for  their  formation,  e.g.,  the 
liver  for  the  formation  of  bile,  the  mammary  gland '  for  the  forma- 
tion of  milk.  The  excretions,  on  tlie  other  hand,  commonly  or 
chiefly  consist  of  sidastances  which  exist  readj'-formed  in  the 
blood,  and  are  merely  abstracted  therefrom.  If  from  any  cause, 
such  as  extensive  disease  or  extirpation  of  an  excretory  organ, 
the  separation  of  an  excretion  is  prevented,  and  an  accumulation  i 
of  it  in  the  blood  ensues,  it  frequently  escapes  through  other 
organs,  and  may  be  detected  in  various  fluids  of  the  body.  But 
this  is  never  the  case  with  secretions ;  at  least  with  those  that 
are  most  elaborated ;  for  after  the  removal  of  the  special  organs 
by  wliich  any  of  them  is  elaborated,  it  is  no  longer  formed. 
Cases  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  secretion  continues  to  be 
formed  by  the  natural  organ,  but  not  being  able  to  escape  to- 
wards the  exterior,  on  accoimt  of  some  obstraction,  is  re-absorbed 
into  the  blood,  and  afterwards  discharged  from  it  by  exudation  in 
■otlier  ways ;  but  these  are  not  instances  of  true  vicarious  secre- 
tion, and  mxist  not  be  thus  regarded. 

.  These  circumstances,  and  their  final  destination,  are,  however, 
the  only  ])articulars  in  which  secretions  and  excretions  can  be 
distinguished  ;  for,  in  general,  the  structiu-e  of  the  parts  engaged 
in  eliminating  excretions  is  as  complex  as  tliat  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned in  tlic  formation  of  secretions.  And  since  the  differences  of 
the  two  processes  of  separation,  corresponding  witla  those  in  the 
several  puqjoscs  and  destinations  of  the  fluids,-  arc  not  yet  ascer- 
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tained,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  speak  in  general  terms  of  the  process 
of  separation  or  secretion. 

Every  secreting  apparatiis  possesses,  as  essential  parts  of  Its 
structure,  a  simple  and  almost  textureless  membrane,  named 
the  ^yrimary  or  hasement-memhrane  ;  certain  celh  ;  and  blood-vessels. 
These  three  structural  elerhents  are  arranged  together  in  various 
^vays ;  Imt  all  the  varieties  may  be  classed  under  one  or  other  of 
two  principal  divisions,  namely,  mevibrcmes  and  glanch. 

Organs  and  Tissues  of  Secretion. 

The  principal  secreting  membranes  are  (i)  the  Serous  luul 
Synovial  membranes;  (2)  the  Mucous  membranes ;  (3)  the  Mam- 
mary glaud  ;  (4)  tbe  Lachrymal  gland  ;  and  (5)  the  Skm. 

h)  Serous  Membranes.-The  serous  membranes  are  espe- 
cially distinguished  by  the  characters  of  the  endothelium  covenng 
•  their  free   surface :  it 


always    consists   of  a 
single  layer  of  polygonal 
cells.    The  ground  sub- 
stance of  most  serous 
membranes  consists  of 
connective  -  tissue  cor- 
puscles of  various  forms 
lying  in  the  branching 
spaces  which  constitute 
the  "lymph  canalicular 
system"  (p.  363),  and 
interwoven  with  bundles 
of  white  fibroxis  tissue, 
and  numerous  delicate 
elastic  fibrillai,  together 
with  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  lymphatics. 
In  relation  to  the  pro- 
cess  of  secretion,  the 
lavcv      of  connective 
tissue  serves  asa  ground-wo^  for  the  ramification  of  b^^od.-essel. 
Ivmphatics,  and  nerves.    But  in  its  usual  form  ,t  • 
s;me  instances,  as  in  the  arachnoid  covenng  the  du,a  mate,, 


T,:„  2„  of.VJmvi„l  memhmi.f.n,  endotIich.il 

coveraig  of  elevations  of  the  membrnne  ;  h^xb- 
seroTtissne  containing  fat  and  Wo«d-ves^els ,  „ 
Ugttment  covered  liy  tUc  synovial  ^lembiane^ 
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and  ill  the  interior  of  the  vcntricleis  of  tlic  brahi.  The  primary 
membrane  and  cpitlielium  are  always  present,  and  are  eoncorncd 
in  the  formation  of  the  fluid  In*  wliicli  the  fi-ec  surface  of  tlie 
membrane  is  moistened. 

Serous  membranes  are  of  two  principal  kinds  ;  ist.  Those  Avhicli 
line  visceral  cavities, — the  arrtchnoid,  pericardium,  pleurce,  jyerito- 
neinn,  and  tunica'  vagitudes.  2nd.  The  si/nnvicd  memhranes  liniiif;'  the 
joints,  and  the  sheaths  of  tendons  and  ligaments,  with  which,  also, 
are  usually  included  thesywovi'a/  bursa',  or  hwm'nivcosn',  whether  these 
be  subcutaneous,  or  situated  beneath  tendons  that  glide  over  bones. 

The  serous  membranes  form  closed  sacs,  and  exist  wherever 
the  free  surfaces  of  viscera  come  into  contact  "with  each  other  or 
lie  in  cavities  unattached  to  surrounding  parts.  The  viscera 
invested  by  a  serous  membrane  are,  as  it  were,  pressed  into  the 

:  shut  sac  which  it  forms,  carrying  before  them  a  portion  of  the 
membrane,  which  serves  as  their  investment.    To  the  law  that 

;  serous  membranes  form  shut  sacs,  there  is,  in  the  human  subject, 

<  one  exception,  viz.  :  the  opening  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  into  the 
;  abdominal  cavity, — an  arrangement  which  exists  in  man  and.  all 

Vertebrata,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fishes. 

Functions. — The  principal  purpose  of  the  serous  and  synovial 
:  membranes  is  to  furnish  a  smooth,  moist  surface,  to  fixcilitate  the 
:  movements  of  the  invested  organ,  and  to  prevent  the  injurious 
« effects  of  friction.  This  purpose  is  especially  manifested  in  joints, 
i  in  which  free  and  extensive  movements  take  place  ;  and  in  the 
!  stomach  and  intestines,  which,  from  the  varying  (piantity  and 
1  movements  of  their  contents,  are  in  almost  constant  motion  upon 

<  one  another  and  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. 

Serous  Fluid. — The  fluid  secreted  from  the  free  surflice  of  the 
!  serous  memlirancs  is,  in  health,  rarely  more  tluin  suflicient  to  ensure 
ttho  maintenance  of  their  moisture.    The  opposed  surfaces  of  each 

serous  sac  are  at  every  point  in  contact  with  each  other.  After  death, 
f  a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  is  usually  found  in  each  serous  sac ;  but 
t  this,  if  not  the  product  of  manifest  disease,  is  jn-obably  such  as 
^has  transuded  after  death,  or  .in  the  last  hours  of  life.  An  excess 
'  Of  such  fluid  in  any  of  the  serous  sacs  constitutes  dropsy  of  the  sac. 

The  fluid  naturally  secreted  by  tlie  serous  membranes  appears 
'  to  be  identical,  in  general  and  chemical  characters,  with  the 

serum  of  the  blood,  or  with  very  dihite  liquor  sanguinis.  It 
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of  a'palc  yellow  or  strnw-colour,  slightly  viscid,  alkaline,  and,  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  albumen,  coagulable  l)y  heat.  This 
similarity  of  the  serous  fluid  to  the  liquid  part  of  blood,  and  to 
the  fluid  with  which  most  animal  tissues  are  moistened,  renders  it 
probable  that  it  is,  in  great  measure,  separated  by  simple  transu- 
dation, through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.    The  probability  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that,  in  jaundice,  the  fluid  in  the  serous 
sacs  is,  equally  with  the  serum  of  the  blood,  coloured  with  the| 
bile,    kit  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the  fluid  of  the 
cerebral  ventricles  and  of  the  arachnoid  sac  are  exceptions  to 
this  ^-ulc  ;  for  they  diff^er  from  tlic  fluids  of  the  otlier  serous  sacs  ' 
not  only  in  being  pellucid,  coloiu-less,  aud  of  much  less  specific 
<n-avity,  but  in  that  they  seldom  receive  the  tinge  of  bile  when 
present  in  the  blood,  and  are  not  coloured  by  madder,  or  other 
similar  substances  introduced  abundantly  into  the  blood. 

Synovial  Fluid  :  Synovia.— It  is  also  probable  that  the 
formation  of  synovial  fluid  is  a  process  of  more  genuine  and  elabo- 
rate secretion,  by  means  of  the  epithelial  cells  on  the  surface  of 
the  membrane,  and  especially  of  those  which  are  accumulated  on  the 
edoes  and  processes  of  the  synovial  fringes ;  for,  in  its  peculiardensity, 
viscidity,  and  abundance  of  albumin,  synovia  ditters  alike  fi-om  the  1 
serum  of  blood  and  from  the  fluid  of  any  of  the  serous  cavities. 

(2)  Mucous  Membranes.  — The  mucous  membranes  Ime  all 
those  passages  by  which  internal  parts  communicate  with  the 
exterior,  and  by  which  either  matters  are  eliminated  from  the 
body  or  foreign  substances  taken  into  it.     They  are  soft  and 
yelvetv,  and  extremely  vascular.    The  external  surfaces  of  mucous 
membranes  are  attached  to  various  other  tissues  ;  m  the  tongaie, 
for  example,  to  muscle  ;  on  cartilaginous  pai-ts,  to  perichondrium  ; 
in  the  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  in  the  frontal  and  sphenoidal 
sinuses    as  well  as  in  the  tympanum,  to  periosteum ;  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  it  is  coimected  with  a  firm  submucoxis  mem- 
brane which  on  its  exterior  gives  attachment  to  the  fibres  of 
the  muscular  coat.     The  mucous  membranes  line  certain  prin- 
cipal tracts-Gastro-Pulmonary  and  Genito-Urinary ;  the  former 
being  subdivided   into  the  Digestive  and   Respimtory  tracts. 
,   Tie  Di<^estive  tract  commence,  in  the  cavity  of   he  mouth, 
f;om  which  prolongations  pass  into  the  ducts  of  the  salivary 
gilds.    From  the  mouth  it  passes  through  the  fauces,  pharynx, 
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and  a3sophagus,  to  tlio  stomach,  and  is  thence  continued  along 
the  whole  tract  of  the  intestinal  canal  to  the  termination  of  the 
roctimi,  being  in  its  coni-se  arranged  in  the  various  folds  and 
depressions  already-  described,  and  prolonged  into  the  ducts  of  the 
intestinal  glands,  the  pancreas  and  liver,  and  into  the  gall-bladder. 
2.  The  Respiratory  tract  includes  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  the  varioxis  sinuses  communicating 
■vvitli  it,  the  lachrymal  canal  and  sac,  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye 
and  eyelids,  and  the  prolongation  which  passes  along  the  Eusta- 
chian tubes  and  lines  the  tympanum  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
membrana  tympani.  Crossing  the  pharynx,  and  lining  that  part 
of  it  which  is  above  the  soft  palate,  the  respiratorj'^  tract  leads 
into  the  glottis,  whence  it  is  continued,  through  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  to  the  bronchi  and  their  divisions,  which  it  lines  as  f;xr  as 
the  branches  of  about  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  contimious 
with  it  is  a  layer  of  delicate  epitliclial  membrane  whicli  extends 
into  the  pxilmo^ary  cells.  3.  The  Genito-^mnary  tract,  which, 
lines  the  whole  of  the  urinary  passages,  from  their  external  orifice 
to  the  termination  of  the  tubuli  m-iniferi  of  the  kidneys,  extends 
also  into  the  organs'  of  generation  in  both  sexes,  and  into  the 
ducts  of  the  glands  connected  with  them;  and  in  the  female 
becomes  continuous  with  the  serous  membrane  of  the  abdomen  at 
the  fimbria3  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Structure. — Along  each  of  the  above  tracts,  and  in  different 
poi'tions  of  each  of  them,  the  mucous  membrane  presents  certain 
structural  peculiarities  adapted  to  the  functions  which  each  part 
has  to  discharge  ;  yet  in  some  essential  characters  mucous  mem- 
brane is  the  same,  from  whatever  part  it  is  obtained.  In  all  the 
principal  and  larger  parts  of  the  sevci-al  tracts,  it  presents,  as  just 
remarked,  an  external  layer  of  epithcliam,  situated  upon  basement 
memhrane,  and  liencatli  this,  a  stratum  of  vascular  tissue  of  vari- 
able thickness,  containing  lymphatic  vessels  and  nerves  whicli  in 
different  cases  presents  either  out-growths  in  the  form  of  j^apillaj 
and  villi,  or  depressions  or  involutions  in  the  form  of  glands.  Biit 
in  the  prolongations  of  the  tracts,  where  they  pass  into  gland- 
ducts,  these  constituents  are  reduced  in  the  finest  branches  of  the 
ducts  to  the  epithelium,  the  primary  or  basement-membrane,  and 
the  capillary  blood-vessels  spread  over  the  outer  surface  of  the 
latter  in  a  single  layer. 
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'J'hc  primary  or  baHcmeut-membraiie  is  a  thin  transparent  layer, 
simple,  homogeneous,  or  composed  of  endothelial  cells.  In  the 
minuter  divisions  of  the  mucous  membranes,  ami  in  the  ducts  of 
<;-lands,  it  is  the  layer  continuous  and  correspondent  with  this 
basement-membrane"  that  forms  the  proper  walls  of  the  tubes. 
The  cells  also  which,  lining  the  larger  and  coarser  -mucous  mem- 
branes, constitute  their  epithehvmi,  arc  continuous  with,  and  often ' 
similar  to  those  which,  lining  the  gland-ducts,  are  called  ylaml- 
<:eUs.  No  certain  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  epithelium- 
cells- of  mucous  membranes  and  gland-cells.  It  thus  appears,  that 
the  tissues  essential  to  the  production  of  a  secretion  are,  in  tlieir  ^ 
.simplest  form,'  a  membrane,  having  on  one  surface  blood-vessels, 
mid  on  the  other  a  layer  of  cells,  which  may  be  caUed  either 
epithelium-cells  or  gland-cells. 

Mucous  Fluid:  Mucus.— From  all  mucous  membranes  there 
is  secreted  either  from  the  surface  or  from  certain  special  glands,  . 
or  from  both,  a  more  or  less  viscid,  greyish,  or  semi-transparent 
fluid,  of  alkaline  reaction  and  high  specific  gravity,  named  mna,s. 
It  mixes  imperfectly  with  water,  but,  rapidly  absorbmg  liquid,  it  \ 
swells  considerably  when  water  is  added.  Under  the  microscope 
it  is  found  to  contain  epithelium  and  leucocytes.  It  is  found  to  be 
made  up,  chemically,  of  a  nitrogenous  principle  called  vmnn  which 
forms  its  chief  bulk,  of  a  little  albumen,  of  salts  chiefly  chlorides 
•and  phosphates,  and  water  with  traces  of  fats  and  extractives. 

Secreting  Glands.-The  structure  of  the  elementary  portions 
of  a  secreting  apparatus,  namely  epithelium,  simple  membrane, 
and  blood-vessels  having  been,  already  described  m  this  and 
previous  chapters,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  an-anged  to  form  the  varieties  of  serreUn;/  glamls. 

The  secreting  glands  are  the  organs  to  which  the  function  of 
secretion  is  more  especially  ascribed;  for  they  appear  to  be 
occupied  with  it  alone.  They  present,  amid  manifold  divei-sit.es 
of  form  and  composition,  a  general  plan  of  structure,  by  which 
they  .u-e  distinguished  from  all  other  textures  of  the  body ;  espe- 
cially, all  contain,  and  appear  constructed  with  paiticular  regard 
to,  the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  which,  as  already  expressed,  both 


line  their  tubes  or  cavities  as  an  epithelmm,  and   elabora  c  a 
secreting  cells,  the  substances  to  be  discharged  from  theim  Glands 
provided  also  with  lymphatic  vessels  and  nerves.    The  distn 
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butiou  of  the  foniior  is  not  peculiar,  and  need  not  be  here  con- 
.sidered.  jSTerve-tibres  are  distributed  both  to  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  gland  and  to-  its  ducts  ;  and,  in  some  glands,  to  the  secreting 
cells  also  (p.  282). 

Varieties. — i.  The  simjilc  tahuU',  or  tuhidar  gland  (a,  fig.  220), 
examples  of  .which  arc  furnished  by  some  mucous  glands,  the 
follicles  of  Lieberkuhn.(fig.  186),  and  the  tubular  glands  of  the 
stomach.  These  appear  to  be  simple  tubular  depressions  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  the  wall  of  which  is  formed  of  primary  mem- 
brane, and  is  lined  with  secreting  cells  arranged  as  an  epithelium. 
To  the  same  class  may  be  referred  the  elongated  and  tortuous 
sudoriferous  glands. 

The  compound  tubular  glands  (n,  fig.  220)  form  another  division. 
These  consist  of  main  gland-tubes,  which  divide  and  sub-divide. 
Each  gland  may  consist  of  the  subdivisions  of  one  or  more  main 
tubes.  The  ultimate  sub-divisions  of  the  tubes  are  generally 
highly  convoluted.  They  are  formed  of  a  basement-membrane, 
lined  by  epithelium  of  various  forms.  The  larger  tubes  may  have 
an  outside  coating  of  fibrous,  areolar,  or  muscular  tissue.  The 
kidney,  testis,  salivary  glands,  pancreas,  Bruuner's  glands  with 
the  lachrymal  and  mammary  glands,  and  some  mucous  glands  are 
examples  of  this  type,  but  present  more  or  less  marked  variations 
among  themselves. 

2.  The  aggregate  or  raceviose  glands,  in  which  a  number  of 
vesicles  or  adni  are  arranged  in  groups  or  lobules  (c,  fig.  220). 
The  Meibomian  follicles  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  gland. 

These  various  organs  differ  from  each  other  only  in  secondary 
points  of  structure ;  such  as,  chiefly,  the  arrangement  of  their 
excretory  ducts,  the  grouping  of  the  acini  and  lobules,  their  con- 
nection by  areolar  tissue,  and  supply  of  blood  vessels.  The  acini 
conunonly  appear  to  be  formed  by  a  kind  of  fnsion  of  the  walls  of 
several  vesicles,  which  thus  combine  to  form  one  ca^-ity  lined  or 
filled  with  secreting  cells  which  also  occupy  recesses  from  the  main 
cavity.  The  smallest  branches  of  the  gland-ducts  sometimes  open 
into  the  centres  of  these  cavities  ;  sometimes  the  acini  are  clustered 
round  the  extremities,  or  by  the  sides  of  the  ducts  :  but,  whatever 
secondary  ai-rangcment  there  may  be,  all  have  the  same  essential 
character  of  rounded  groujjs  of  vesicles  containing  gland-cellg, 
and  ojiening  by  a  common  ccutj-al  cavity  into  minute  ducts,  which 
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ductB  in  the  large  gkuds  converge  and  unite  to  forni  larger  and 
larger  branches,  and  at  length  by  one  common  trunk,  open  on  a 
free  surface  of  membrane. 


Among  these  varieties  of  structure,  all  the  seci^ting  glands  are 
alit  income  essential  points,  besides  those  ^^^^^^y^^ 
in  common  ^vith  all  truly  secretmg  structures.     Ihey  ag^o  n 
presenting  a  large  extent  of  secreting  surface  mthm  a  compam 
^;T;  sm!ll  spa^e ;  in  the  circumstance  that  .hde  one  end  of  the 
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glaud-duct  opens  on  a  free  surface,  the  opposite  end  is  always 
closed,  having  no  direct  communication  with  blood-vessels,  or  any 
other  canal ;  and  in  an  uniform  aiTangement  of  capillary  blood- 
vessels, ramifying  and  forming  a  network  around  the  walls  and  in 
the  interstices  of  the  ducts  and  acini. 

Process  of  Secretion. — In  secretion  two  distinct  processes 
are  concerned  which  may  be  spoken  of  as  I.  Physical,  and  II. 
Chemical. 

I.  Physical  processes. — These  are  such  as  can  be  closely  imitated 
in  the  laboratory,  inasmuch  as  they  consist  in  the  opei-ation  of 
well-known  physical  laws  :  they  are — 

{a)  Filtration,    {b)  Diffusion. 

(a)  Filtration  is  simply  the  passage  of  a  fluid  through  a  porous 
membrane  under  the  influence  of  pressure.  If  two  fluids  be 
separated  by  a  porous  membi-ane,  and  the  pressure  on  one  side 
is  greater  than  on  the  other,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  absence  of 
counteracting  osmotic  influences  (see  below)  there  will  be  a 
filtration  through  the  membrane  until  the  pressure  on  the  two 
sides  is  equalized.  Of  coui'se  there  may  only  be  fluid  on  one  side 
of  the  membrane,  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  filtering  through 
blotting-paper,  and  then  the  filtration  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
pressure  (in  this  case,  the  weight  of  the  fluid)  is  sufficient  to  force 
it  through  the  pores  of  the  filter.  The  necessary  inequality  of 
pressure  may  be  obtained  either  by  diminishing  it  on  one  side,  as  in 
the  case  of  cupping ;  or  increasing  it  on  the  other,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  increased  blood-pressure  and  consequent  increased  flow  of  urine 
resulting  from  copious  drinking.  By  filtration,  not  merely  water, 
but  various  salts  in  solution  may  transude  from  the  blood  vessels. 
It  seems  probable  that  some  fluids,  such  as  the  secretions  of  serous 
membranes,  are  simply  exudations  or  oozings  (filtration)  from  the 
blood-vessels,  whose  qualities  are  determined  by  those  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  while  the  quantities  are  liable  to  variation,  and 
are  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  blood-pressure. 

m  Diffusion  is  the  passage  of  fluids  through  a  moist  animal 
membrane  independent  of  pressure,  and  sometimes  actually  in 
opposition  to  it.  There  must  always  be  in  this  process  two 
fluids  difi'ering  in  composition,  one  or  both  possessing  an  affinity 
for  the  intervening  membrane,  and  the  fluids  capable  of  baing 
mixed  one  with  the  other  ;  the  osmotic  current  continuing  in  each 
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direction  (when  both  fluids  have  an  affinity  for  the  membrane)  until 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  fluid  on  each  side  of  the  septum 

becomes  the  same.  , 
3.  CU.ucal  pro™ -These  constitute  the  process  of  secreUon  , 
properly  so  called  as  distinguished  from  mere  transudation  spoken 
of  Tove     In  the  domical  process  of  secretion  various  matenals 
wMch  do  not  exist  as  such  in  the  blood  are  elaborated  by  ^.e 
lency  of  the  gland-cells  from  the  blood,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rftTy!ftlm  the  pZa..a  which  exudes  from  the  blood-vessels  mto 
the  interstices  of  the  gland-textures. 

The  best  evidence  for  this  view  is  :  x..  That  cells  and  nucle 
are  Lns  ituents  of  all  glands,  however  diverse  then-  outer  fo^ 
Ind  other  characters,  and  are  in  all  glands  Pl-ed  on  the  su^fac 
or  in  the  cavity  whence  the  secretion  is  poured.     .nd.  That 
Iny   ecretions  which  are  visible  with  the  microscope  may  be 
Teen  in  the  cells  of  their  glands  before  they  are  discharged^  ■ 
Thus   bile  may  be  often  discerned  by  its  yellow  tuige  m  the 
Innd-cdls  of  the  liver ;  spei-matozoids  in  the  ceUs  of  the  tubules  of 
?he  teSes ;  graiuiles  if  uric  acid  in  those  of  the  kidneys  (of  fish) 
t  tvTartSes  like  those  of  milk,  in  the  cells  of  the  mammary  gland. 

'"f:T:l"t,he..e  the  changes  .hi*  ha,e 

actual  e.p3ri.c„t  i.  the  ceHs  o£  the  salary  .lands. 

panceas  and  V^^^^^^^ ^1  elthe.  ta.e  place 

Discharge      ^^"^  , »,,ti»n  may  he  Icng  retained 

a,  soon  a,  they  a.c  temcd  »  ^^^^  ^^.^^ 

.ithinthe  g  and  o        ^-"^^       „j  „ands  .hose  activity 

sweat  glands.    But  tne  btuiL,t  r„tnnipd  in  the  cells  m 

of  function  is  only  occasional  are  usually  retained 
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an  undeveloped  form  during  the  periods  of  the  gland's  inaction. 
And  there  ai-e  glands  which  are  like  both  these  classes,  such 
as  the  lachrymal,  which  constantly  secrete  small  portions  of 
fluid,  and  on  occasions  of  greater  excitement  discharge  it  more 
abundantly. 

When  discharged  into  the  ducts,  the  further  course  of  secre- 
tions is  affected  partly  by  the  pressure  from  behind ;  the  fresh 
quantities  of  secretion  propelling  those  that  were  formed  before. 
In  the  larger  ducts,  its  propulsion  is  assisted  by  the  contraction 
of  their  walls.     All  the  larger  ducts,  such  as  the  ureter  and 

I  common  bile-duct,  possess  in  their  coats  plain  muscular  fibres  ; 
they  contract  when  irritated,  and  sometimes  manifest  peristaltic 
movements.  Rhythmic  contractions  in  the  pancreatic  and  bile- 
ducts  have  been  observed,  and  also  in  the  ureters  and  vasa 
deferentia.  It  is  probable  that  the  contractile  power  extends 
along  the  ducts  to  a  considerable  distance  within  the  substance  of 
the  glands  whose  secretions  can  be  rapidly  expelled.  Saliva  and 
milk,  for  instance,  are  sometimes  ejected  with  much  force; 
doubtless  by  the  energetic  and  simultaneous  contraction  of  many 
of  the  ducts  of  their  respective  glands. 

Circumstances  Influencing  Secretion.— Amongst  the  prin- 
cipal conditions  which  influence  secretion  are  (i)  variations  in  the 

I  quantity  of  blood,  (2)  in  the  quantity,  of  the  peculiar  materials  for 
any  secretion  that  it  may  contain,  and  (3)  in  conditions  of  the 
nei-ves  of  tlie  glands. 

(i.)  An  ino-ease  in  the  quantiUj  of  blood  traversing  a  gland,  as  in 
neariy  all  the  instances  before  quoted,  coincides  generally  with 
an  augmentation  of  its  secretion.  Thus,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  becomes  florid  when,  on  the  introduction  of  food, 
Its  glands  begin  to  secrete ;  the  mammary  gland  becomes  much 
more  vascular  during  lactation  ;  and  all  circumstances  which  give 
i-ise  to  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  material  secreted  by  an 
organ  produce,  coincidently,  an  increased  supply  of  blood  ;  but 
we  liave  seen  that  a  discharge  of  saliva  may  occur  under  extra- 
ordmary  circumstances,  without  increase  of  blood-supply  (p.  287), 
aud  80  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  condition  of  increased  blood- 
supply  is  not  absolutely  essential. 

(2.)  When  the  blood  contains  more  than  usual  of  the  materials 
which  the  glands  are  designed  to  separate  or  elaborate.  Thus, 
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kidney  M-iU  excrete  more  urea  than  xt  did  befoie. 

(3.)  7«/^«enca  of  tU  Nervous  ^^^^^^ 

'    .     •  T      i„  ;,-,fliiPnppd  bv  the  condition  ot  tue  nervouo 

over  the  contractihty  of  the  bmaiier  "^'^  ^  . 

has  a  more  dh-ect  influence  as  .as  ,,em-  , 

case  of  the  submaxillary  gland  upon  ^^^^^^^^^  ,,er 

.elves  ;  this  may  b^caHed  ^^^'^       ^^.^^  ,,,,  ,3 
secretion,  as  well  as  over  otner  i  ^ 
excited  by  causes  acting  d^re^^^^^^^^ 

the  nerves  going  to  the  secietmg  g  ;  \  ^.^^...^d :  thus 
other  parts.  In  the  latter  case  a  ^'^'^ ^'''^ZI hv  the  contact 
the  impression  produced  upon  -""^s  s^^^^^^^^^^  the 
::.;:2;;itds^^^^  a  more  abundant 

secretion  of  saliva  (p.  286).  ^ 

cental  state  which  excites  tha  f  >"'i'^' ^'^ud  occasion. 

rnrrdefrXrone....  a„d  the 

SsS;tr:;e,cess„..o,.  j..^-^^^^ 

also  he  affected  h,  the  ^^^  ^^^  „„, 

of  the  glands  seem  to  bear  a  ^^^^^^^^ S  usually 
each  other,  by  which  an  ^^^^^f^^'^^'l^^  „f  the  othei.  ; 

followed  ^ycli-nish^^-^^tLf  is^^^^^  ^ 

and  a  deranged  condition  of  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  to  exist  among  the 

state  in  the  others.  Such  ^  the 
various  mucous  membranes  ,  and  tue  cio 
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I  secretion  of  the  kidnej-  and  that  of  the  skin  is  a  subject  of  constant 
observation. 

The  Mammary  Glands  and  their  Secretion;  Milk. 

Structure. — The  mammary  glands  are  composed  of  large  divi- 
sions or  lobes,  and  these  are  again  divisible  into  lobules, — the 
lobules  being  composed  of  the  convoluted  subdivision  of  ducts 
(alveoli).  The  lobes  and  lobules  are  bound  together  by  areolar 
tissue ;  penetrating  between  the  lobes,  and  covering  the  general 


Tig.  2zt.— Dissection  nf  the  lower  half  of  the  female  mamma  during  the  period  of  lactation. 
5.— In  the  left-hand  aide  of  the  dissected  part  the  glandular  lobes  are  exposed  and 
partially  unravelled ;  and  on  the  right-hand  side,  the  glandular  substance  has  been 
removed  to  show  the  reticular  loculi  of  the  connective-tissue  in  which  the  glandular 
lobules  are  placed  :  i,  upper  part  of  the  mamiUa  or  nipple ;  2,  areola  ;  3,  subcutaneous 
masses  of  fat:  4,  reticular  loculi  of  the  connective-tissue  which  support  the  glandular 
substance  and  contain  the  fatty  masses ;  5,  one  of  three  lactiferous  ducts  shown  pass- 
ing toward.s  the  mamilla  where  they  open  ;  6,  one  .of  the  sinus  lactei  or  reservoirs  ;  7, 
some  of  the  glandular  lobules  which  have  been  unravelled  ;  7',  others  massed  to- 
gether (Luschka). 


suiface  of  thegland,  with  the  exception  of  the  nipple,  is  a  considerable 
quantity  of  yellow  fat,  itself  lobulated  by  sheaths  and  processes  of 
tough  areolar  tissue  (fig.  221)  connected  both  with  the  skin  in  front 
and  the  gland  behind ;  the  same  bqiyi  of  connection  extending  also 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  gland  to  the  sheathing  connective 
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tissue  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle'  on  which  it  lies.    The  main 
ducts  of  the  gland,  fifteen  to  twenty  m  number,  called  the 
t^eL  or^Ltopkorous  ducts,  are  formed      the  umon  of  .he 
smiler  (lobular)  ducts,  and  open  by  small  separate  onfices  th.ou^ 
the  nipple..   At  the  points  of  junction  of  lobular  ducts  to  fotm 
Ltiferous,  auc.tB,  and  just  before  these  enter  f^.^^l^J^^ 
'  ninple  the  duits  are  dilated  (6,  fig.  221);  and,  durmg  lactation, 
^^  6^  active  secretion  by  the  gland,  the  dilatation.  W  . 
reJZ.  for  tht  milk,  which  collects  in  them  and  d  stends  then. 
Tl  e  la  Is  of  the  gland-ducts  are  formed  of  areolar  and  elastic  with 
sormuBctlar  tLue,  and  are  lined-  inten.ally  by  short  columna 
:~ie  nipple  by  squamous  epithelium.    The  aWe^^^  — 
of  a  membrana  propria  of  flattened  endothelia  cells  Imed  by  low 
columnar  epithelium,  and  are  filled  with  fat  globules 

The  nipple,  which  contains  the  termmations  of  the  lactifeious 
du^s  i^  composed  also  of  areolar  tissue,  and  -ntains  vmstriped  | 
mWar  fibres.  Blood-vessels  are  also  freely  supphed  to  it,  so  as 
Tg  ve  it  a  species  of  erectile  structure.  On  its  surface  are  very 
sens^ive  papL  ;  and  around  it  is  a  small  area  or  areola  of  pmk  01 
darSirtrd'slun,'on  which  are  to  be  seen  small  projections  formed 
bv  minute  secreting  glands.  .-a  n„  „„r.T.1ipd  to 

'siood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics  are  Pl-t^l^  ^^^^^^^ 
the  mammary  glands  ;  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  weU  as 
Teirof  th:  glands,  varying  very  greatly  under  certam  con- 
ditions, especially  those  of  pregnancy  and  lactation 

Chanees  in  the  Glands  at  certain  Periods.-The  minute 
changes  Xch  occur  in  the  mammary  gland  during  it.  periods  of 
SiTon  Unanc^  and  involution  (when  lactation  has  ceased). 

%t  mt  — le  period  for  observing  the  epithelium  of  the 
r  eland  fully  developed  is  shortly  before  the  end  of 
mammaiy  g^^f  .^^Heriod  the  acini  which  form  the  lobules  o 
pregnancy.         ^h  ^ e  ^  ^^^.^ 

SthS'cX  ^  and  supported  by  a  connective  tissue 

^^Xrapid  .rmation  .  ^^^^t^::::^- 
fatty  metamox-pbosis  of  the  ^P^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  3,,,,,,ee  of 

be  said  to  be  produced  by  ^  ^^'^7°'"'^'  ,  .  ^j^^  ,tate  of  Ml 
successive  generations  of  epithelial  cells,  and  m  the 
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activity  this  transformation  is  so  complete  that  it  may  be  called, 
a  deliquescence  "  (Creighton). 

In  the  earlier  days  of  lactation,  epithelial  cells  partially  trans- 
(j  foi-med  are  discharged  in  the  secretion  :  these  are  termed  "  colos- 


Fig.  222. —Section  of  mammary  gland  of  ralhit  near  the  end  of  pregnancy,  showing  six  acini 
e,  epithebal  ceUs  of  a  polyhedi-al  or  short  colxmmai-  form,  with  which  the  acini  are 
packed,     x  200.  (Schofleld.) 

triun  coi-puscles,"  hut  later  on  the  cells  are  completely  transfoi-med 
before  the  secretion  is  discharged. 

After  the  end  of  lactation,  the  mamma  gradually  returns  to  its 
original  size  {invohdion).  The  acini,  in  the  early  stages  of  involution, 
are  lined  with  cells  in  all  degrees  of  vacuolation  (fig.  223).  As  in- 
volution proceeds  the  acini  diminish  considerably  in  size,  and  at 
length,  instead  of  a  mosaic  of  lining  epithelial  cells  (twenty  to 
thirty  in  each  acinus),  we  have  five  or  six  nuclei  (some  with  no 
surrounding  protoplasm)  lying  in  an  irregiUar  heap  within  the 
acinus.  Dm-ing  the  later  stages  of  involution,  large  yellow 
gi-anular  cells  are  to  be  seen.  As  the  acini  diminish  in  size,  the 
connective  tissue  and  fatty  matter  between  them  increase,  and  in 
some  anunals,  when  the  gland  is  completely  inactive,  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  a  thip  film  of  glandular  tissue  overlying  a  thick 
cushion  of  fat.  Many  of  the  products  of  waste  are  carried  oflF  by 
the  lymphatics. 

Durmg  pregnancy  the  mammary  glands  undergo  changes  {evolu- 
iton)  which  are  readily  observable.  They  enlarge,  become  harder 
and  more  distinctly  lobulated :  the  veins  on  the  surface  become 
more  prominent.    The  areola  becomes  enlarged  and  dusky,  with 


SECilETION.  [O"-^'"- 

Bi-oiectin-  papilla  ;  the  nipple  too  becomes  more  prominent,  and 
S  0  ;  b!  sWed  from  II  orifices  of  the  ducts.  Th.s  .  a  very 
gradual  process,  which  commences  about  the  tune  of  conception, 


pu/clesr  X  300.  (CreigMon.) 

The  Mammary  Secretion:  Milk. 

o  ^nv  is  found  to  contain  a  number  of 
Under  the  microscope,  milk  is  touna  xo 

,.^esof^ouss..(..^ 

ITnX^^LlnAnons  material,  .and  are  called 

^^^^^  1  o  Iv  and  albuminous,  ^vhich  exhibit  ordinary  mole- 
particles,  both  o  ly  and  alb  f^^. 

cular  movements     The  ^^'^  colostrum,  mevs_ 

after  P— J^^^^^ 
from  -  -7;^^^  to  be  s^een  certain  gramilar  masses 

and  under  the  microscope  ,  to>e  small  masses 

called  ^olostr.^-^oj.^l^^  secreting  colls  of  the, 

:r^er^^crrr:ii;u^^ 
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being  unable  to  discbarge,  they  are  themselves  shed  bodily  to 
make  room  for  their  successors.    Colostrum-corpuscles  have  been 


Fig.  22 n.—GlohuUs  and  molecules  of  Cow's  milk.    X  400. 

seen  to  exhibit  contractile  movements  and  to  squeeze  out  drops  of 
oil  from  their  interior  (Striclcer). 

Chemical  Composition — Milk  is  in  reality  an  emulsion  con- 
sisting of  numberless  little  globules  of  fat,  coated  with  a  thin  layer 
of  albuminous  matter,  floating  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  which 
contains  in  solution  casein,  serum-albumin,  milk-sugar  (lactose), 
and  several  salts.  Its  percentage  composition  has  been  already 
mentioned,  hwt  may  be  here  repeated.  Its  reaction  is  alkaline  : 
its  specific  gravity  about  1030. 


Table  of  the  Chemical  Composition  of  Milk, 

Water 


Proteids,  including  Casein 

and  Soi-um-Albumin 
Fats  or  Butter 
Sugar  (with  extractives)  . 
Salts 


Human. 

Cows. 

890 

•       .  858 

no  . 

.    .  142 

1000 

toco 

35 

.  68 

25  . 

.       .    .  38 

48      .  . 

.  30 

2  . 

.    .  6 

I  lO 

142 

When  milk  is  allowed  to  stand,  the  fat  globules,  being  the 
I  lightest  portion,  rise  to  the  top,  forming  cream.    If  a  little  acetic 
acid  be  added  to  a  drop  of  milk  under  the  microscope,  the  albu- 
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vinous  film  coating  the  oil  drops  is  dissolved,  and  they  run 
Together  into  larger  drops.    The  san.e  result  .s  prodW  by  t^e 

c    7  +ViP  pffect  of  which  is  to  break  up  tne 

process  of  ekur>un,   the  pffect  o  ^^^^^^^^ 

albuminous  coating  of  the  oil  aropb  .  j 

^T'  ^vr..  of  Milk -If  milk  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
,^:tZl^^^^r.es  acid:  in  popular  language  it  "tjims 
time,  its  leciLLiuii  conversion  of  the 

*ch  ca'  sL  L  p.-ecipit«Uon  of  the  ' 

oaaem  (ciudlmg)  .  tlie  »  ^^.^^  albumm, 

i„g  fiuid  (wl>e,)  con».t  M     g  ^^^^ 

Tgrc' ^rao,).  -"^  ^»  «ed.a  ....... 

albumin  tor™  on  the  surfac^ 

of  ^ilk        chlorides,  sdphates,  phosphates,  and 
carbonates  of  potassium,  sodinm,  calcmm. 


CHAITEE  SII. 

THE  SKIN  AND  ITS  rUNCTIOKS. 

/  \  «o  -.n  pvtfi-nal  integument  for  the  pro- 

tection  of  the  deeper  t  ,  ^^^^portant  exeretoiy,  and  (4), 
exercise  of  touch  it  ^J^^^^^  Ji^poitant  pait  in  (5)  the 
an  absorbmg  organ  ,  while      pi  .)  1 

regulation  "<  ^^'*'-X^::^:TsV^'^n,^^  principally,  of  a 

-r  itiir:r  r:::;:  oT;^»: 
wr"  =t^  tSetr in^^acd  .,0™,  o^„s 
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special  function,  namely  sudm-ifet-ous  glands,  sebaceous  glands,  and 
hair  follicles;  and  on  its  siuface  are  sensitive  papillce.  The  so- 
called  appendages  of  the  skin— the  hair  and  naUs—^iXQ  modifica- 
tions of  the  epidermis. 

Epidermis.— The  epidermis  is  composed  of  several  strata  of 
ceUs  of  various  shapes,  and  closely  resembles  in  its  structure  that 
which  Imes  the  mouth.    The  following  four  layers  may  be  dis- 
tinguished.   I.  Stratum  cm-nenm  (fig.  225,  a),  consisting  of  many 
superposed  layers  of 
horny   scales.  The 
diflferent  thickness  of 
the  epidermis  in  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the 
body  is  chiefly  due 
to  variations  in  the 
thickness     of  this 
layer;   e.g.,  on  the 
horny  parts   of  the 
palms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet 
it  is  of  great  thick- 
ness.    The  stratum 
comeum  of  the  buc- 
cal epithelium  chiefly 
diff'ers  from  that  of 
the  epidermis  in  the 
fact  that  nuclei  are 
to   be  distinguished 
in  some  of  the  cells 
even   of    its  most 
superficial  layers. 

2.  Stratumlncidimi, 
a  bright  homogene 


Fig.  225.  —  Vevtical  section  of  Ihe  epidermis  of  the  premice. 
a,  sh-atum  comeum,  of  very  few  layers,  the  stratum 
lucidum  and  sti-atum  granulosum  not  beins  distinctly 
represented  ;  h,  c,  d,  and  c,  the  layers  of  the  stratum 
Malpighi,  a  certain  number  of  the  cells  in  layera  d  and 
e  showing  signs  of  segmentation ;  layer  c  consists  chiefly 
ot  pnckle  or  ridge  and  furrow  cells ;  /,  basement  mem- 
brane ;  g,  cells  in  cutis  vera.  (Cadiat.) 


0U8  membrane  consisting  of  squamous  cells  closely  arranged,  in 
some  of  which  a  nucleus  can  be  seen. 

3-  Stratum  granulosum,  consisting  of  one  layer  of  flattenetl  cells 
which  appear  fusiform  in  vertical  section  :  they  are  distinctly 
nucleated,  and  a  number  of  granules  extend  from  the  nucleus  to 
the  margins  of  the  cell. 


/ 
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strata.    The  deepest  cells,  placed  m         j  ^^^^^ 

vera,  are  columnar  ^'^^^^T^l..  ^^^  or  less  polyhedral 
is  succeeded  by  a  nun.h  i    f  laye^         ^^^^^^  .^^  ^^^^^.^ 

cells  with  Bphencal  n^^^^^  surface   of  the  rete 

are  considerably  flattenea.  ,,/__iu^  of  the  true  skin, 

mucosum  is 

accurately  adaptea   o  ...  .  .^^^^  ^^^^^^^  .  ^ 
being,  as  it  .^ere,  moulded  on  them.^^ni^^^  y^^_^^  ^^^^ 

The  cells  of  the  middle  layers  of 
the  stratum  Malpighii  are  ahnost 
all  connected  by  processes,  and 
thus  form"priclde  cells"  (p.  24). 
The  pigment  of  the  skin,  the 
varying  quantity  of  which  causes 
the  various  tints  observed  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  and  different 
races,  is  contained  in  the  deeper 
cells  of  the  rete  mucosum ;  the 
pigmented  cells  as  they  approach 
the  free  sm-face  gradually  losmg 
their  colour.     Epidermis  main- 
tains its  thiclmess  in  spite  of  the 
constant  wear  and  tear  to  which 
it  is  subjected.    The  columnar 
cells  of  the  deepest  layer  of  the 
"rete  mucosxim "  elongate,  and 
their  nuclei  divide  into  two  (fig- 
2  2  5,  e).   Lastly  the  upper  part  of 
the 'cell  divides  from  the  lower; 
from  .  long  columna..  ceU  »e 
»hort  columns  cell :  -""H  "T'o^,  1 

polyhod-l  cell,  t.»s  ^.W  2^^^^  .eco„e 

flattened  from  piessme   tu  3  ™v,tor)lrism  into  keratin, 

evaporation  and  transformation  °f  „„,,y  3e,,es  at 

tiU  at  l.t  by  ^^;^Z!TtSjl  roU:  offre* 
r-rt^ZorC'ild  a  constant  tlrro.in,  off  of  old  ones 


™_  ,26-Fa-(;caJ  section  of  sldn  of  die 
^'mnro  a,  a.  Cutaneous  papite. 
Undermost  and  dai-k-colom-ed  layer 
S  oblong  vei-tical  epidernns-ce^?- 
c  Stratum  Malpighu.  f«-  Supern 
rinl  layers,  including  stratum  coi- 
^,»,,Tn  stratum  lucidiim,  and  stratum 
^'aSiotr^to  last  WO  not  difieren- 
tiatedinfig.  X  250  (Shaipey.) 
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from  the  free  siirface.  When  these  two  processes  are  accurately 
balanced,  the  epidermis  maintains  its  thickness.  When,  by  inter- 
mittent pressure  a  more  active  cell-growth  is  stimulated,  the 
production  of  cells  exceeds  their  waste  and  the  epidermis  increases 
in  thickness,  as  we  see  in  the  horny  hands  of  the  labourer. 

The  thickness  of  the  epidermis  on  different  portions  of  the  skin 
is  directly  proportioned  to  the  friction,  pressure,  and  other  sources 
of  injury  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  for  it  serves  as  well  to  protect  the 
sensitive  and  vascular  cutis  from  injury  from  without,  as  to  limit 
the  evaporation  of  fluid  from  the  blood-vessels.  The  adaptation  of 
the  epidermis  to  the  latter  purposes  may  be  well  shown  by 
exposing  to  the  air  two  dead  hands  or  feet,  of  which  one  has 
its  epidermis  perfect,  and  the  other  is  deprived  of  it ;  in  a 
day,  the  skin  of  the  latter  will  become  brown,  dry,  and  horn- 
like, while  that  of  the  former  will  almost  retain  its  natm-al 
moisture. 

Cutis  vera.^ — The  corium  or  cutis,  which  rests  upon  a  layer  of 
adipose  and  cellular  tissue  of  varying  thickness,  is  a  dense  and 
tough,  but  yielding  and  highly  elastic  structure,  composed  of 
fascicidi  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  interwoven  in  all  directions,  and 
forming,  by  their  interlacements,  numerous  spaces  or  areolte. 
These  areolte  are  large  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  cutis,  and  are 
there  usually  filled  with  little  masses  of  fat  (fig.  228) :  but,  in  the 
superficial  parts,  they  are  small  or  entirely  obliterated.  Plain 
muscular  fibre  is  also  abundantly  present. 

Papillse. — The  papiUse,  are  conical  elevations  of  the  cutis  vera, 
with  a  single  or  divided  free  extremity,  more  prominent  and  more 


Fig.  227. — Compound  papilla:  from  the  palm  of  the  hand;  a,  basis  of  a  papilla;  h,  h,  divi- 
sions or  'branches  of  the  same ;  n,  c,  branches  belonging  to  papilla;,  of  which  the  bases 
are  hidden  from  view,   x  60  (Kulilker). 

densely  set  at  some  parts  than  at  others  (figs.  227  and  230).  The 
parts  on  which  they  are  most  abundant  and  most  pi'ominent,  are 
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the  palmar  surface  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  the  soles  of  the 
feet-parts,  therefore,  in  which  the  sense  of  touch  is  most  acute 
On  these  parts  they  are  disposed  in  double  rows,  m  parallel 


curved  lines,  separated  from 
each  other  by  depressions. 
Thus  they  may  be  seen  easily 
on  the  palm,  whereon  each 
raised  line  is  composed  of  a  double  row 
of  papilte,  and  is  intersected  by  short 
transverse  lines  or  furrows  con-espond- 
ing  with  the  interspaces  between  the 
successive  pairs  of  papilte.    Over  other 
^„  „R_F.rticaJ  section  of  sj^in.       ^       the  skiu  they  are  more  or  less 

Lnly  scattered,  and  are  scarcely  ele- 
E^  &W.^«q,  ,,ted  above  the  surface.  Then- average 
rES>?k»».  length  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  and  at 
'jSt  and  NoWe  Snuth.)  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^g,,,.^  about  ^  of  au 
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substance,  and  then  reunite  into  a  minute  vein,  which  passes  out 
at  its  base.  The  abundant  supply  of  blood  which  the  papillae 
thus  receive  explains  the  turgescence  or  kind  of  erection  which 
they  undergo  when  the  circulation  through  the  skin  is  active. 
The  majority,  but  not  all,  of  the  papillte  contain  also  one  or  more 
terminal  nerve-fibres,  from  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the 
cutaneous  plexus,  on  which  their  exquisite  sensibility  depends. 

Nerve-terminations. — In  some  parts,  especially  those  in 
which  the  sense  of  touch  is  highly  developed,  as,  for  example, 
the  pahn  of  the  hand  and  the  lips,  the  nerve-fibres  appear  to 
terminate,  in  many  of  the  papillEe,  by  one  or  more  free  ends  in 
the  siibstance  of  an  oval-shaped  body,  occupying  the  principal 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  papilla,  and  termed  a  touch-m-jmscle 


on^Z!^!      -^a-™  f  ''""-y  the  cuticle  and  exMbitin"  tactile 

coi^usc  es  A  Simple  papilla  vrith  four  nerve-fibres  :  a,  tactile  corpSdes -^"neires 
Si^f  P^^'.^^'Sf^'"'"''^'^''"''  "i^id;  «•  <iOf«<=at  layer  with  eelL  SXf  elastic  ffla 
ovp^rLe^^^^r^^^fl^''''  ''^T"'"'  enterini  nerve  ^?h^1SSemm"a 

ahnvPfn  '    •  "^^'e-flbres  wmdmg  round  the  corpuscle,    c.  Papilla  viewed  from 

thp  tLA     ^  "PP,^'"' ■■  «-  rartical  layer ;  b,  nerve-fibre    r  sheath 
the  tactde  corpuscle  containing  nuclei ;  d,  core,    x  350.  (KOlliker!)  ' 

(fig.  229).  The  nature  of  this  body  is  obsciu-e.  Some  regard  it 
as  httle  else  than  a  mass  of  fibrous  or  connective  tissue,  sur- 
rounded by  elastic  fibres,  and  formed,  according  to  Huxley,  by 
an  increased  development  of  the  primitive  sheaths  of  the  nerve- 
nbres,  entering  the  papilla.  Others,  however,  believe  that, 
instead  of  thus  consisting  of  a  homogeneous  mass  of  connective 
tissue,  they  are  special  and  peculiar  bodies  of  laminated  structure 
directly  concerned  in  the  sense  of  touch.    They  do  not  occur  in 
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^11  the  ^apiUa)  of  the  parts  where  they  are  found,  and.  as  a  rule, 
tn  tie  prpillee  m  which  they  are  present  there  are  no  blood- 
vcs  els  Smce  these  peculiar  bodies  in  which  the  nerve-fibres  end 
I  nly  met  with  in  L  papilla  of  highly  sensitive  parts  it  r..y 
be  inferld  that  they  are  specially  concerned  in  the  sense  of  touch 
^et  th^L^  absence  frL  the  papill.  of  other  tactile  parts  shows  that 
thpv  -ire  not  essential  to  this  sense. 

bodies  cdled  end-mi,,  *out  ^  inch  in  d,nmeter  (Itanse).  The, 


..^U  owl  or  spheroidal,  and  composed  exteinially  of  a 
^re  generally  ^^f^'^  enclosing  a  softer  matter,  in  which  the 
t  These  bodies  have  been  found 

:"the  h;:tongue,  palate,  and  the  shin  of  the  glans  perns 

thP  Skin -The  skin  possesses  glands  of  two  kinds  J 
Glands  of  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^    L  Sebaceous  Glands. 

(a)  f"''--^^;"";;^;;^^^  fo,.,ed  of  a  coil  of  tubular  gland- 

:rr-  r::ri.*^ree"in  .n»nne.  .h.n.h  ^ 
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deeper  part  of  the  cutis,  then  passing  straight,  and  then  sometimes 
again  becoming  spiral,  it  passes  through  the  cuticle  and  opens  by 
an  oblique  valve-like  aperture.  In  the  parts  where  the  epidermis 
is  thin,  the  ducts  themselves  are  thinner  and  more  nearly  straight 
in  their  course  (fig.  228).  The  duct,  which  maintains  nearly  the 
same  diameter  throughout,  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  columnar 
epithelium  (fig.  231)  continuous  with  the  epidermis;  while  the 
part  which  passes  through  the  epidermis  is  composed  of  the  latter 


Fig.  Glomeruli  of  sudoriferous  ffland,  divided  in  various  directions,    n,  sheath  of  the 

■     gland ;  b,  columnar  epithelial  lining  of  gland  tube ;  c,  lumen  of  tube ;  d,  divided 
blood-vessel ;  /,  loose  connective-tissue,  forming  a  capsule  to  the  gland  (Biesiadecki). 

stracture  only ;  the  cells  which  immediately  form  the  boundary 
of  the  canal  in  this  part  being  somewhat  differently  arranged  from 
those  of  the  adjacent  cuticle. 

The  sudoriferous  glands  are  abundantly  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body ;  but  are  especially  numerous,  as  well 
as  veiy  large,  in  the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  of  the  sole 
of  the  foot.  The  glands  by  which  the  peculiar  odorous  matter  of 
the  axillcT3  is  secreted  form  a  nearly  complete  layer  under  the 
cutis,  and  are  like  the  ordinary  sudoriferous  glands,  except  in 
being  larger  and  having  very  short  ducts. 

The  pecidiar  bitter  yellow  substance  secreted  by  the  skin  of 
the  external  auditory  passage  is  named  cerumen,  and  the  glands 
themselves  ceruminous  glands;  but  they  do  not  much  differ  in 
stmcture  from  the  ordinary  sudoriferous  glands. 

{h)  Sebaceous  Glands. — The  sebaceous  glands  (fig.  232),  like 
the  sudoriferous  glands,  are  abundantly  distributed  over  most' 
parts  of  the  body.    They  are  most  numerous  in  parts  largely 
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supplied  with  hair,  as  the  scalp  and  face,  and  are  thickly  distnbu  ed 
about  the  entrances  of  the  various  passages  into  the  body,  as  tlie 
anus,  nose,  lips,  and  external  ear.  They  a.-e  entu-ely  f^^-^^^ 
the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand  and  the  plantar  surfaces  of  the 


Fig.  2i2-Sebacmis  gland  from  human  i 


!  (Klein  and  Noble  Smith). 


feet     They  are  minutely  lobulated  glands  composed  of  an  aggie^ 
'  at  of  smaU  tubes  or  sacculi  filled  with  opaque  white  substance. 
Uke     ft  ointment.     Minute  capiUaiy  vessels  ovei-spread  them 

I  tbPir  ducts  open  either  on  the  surface  of  the  skm,  close  to  a 
^^^l^^  usual,  directly  into  the  follicle  of  the  hai. 
S  the  iatter  case,  there  are  generally  two  or  more  glands  to  each 

J  of -the  epidermis.    Externally  it  is  cover^l 

fine  scales  closely  imbricated,  or         Pl-^^;;^^^'     ^  !)  It 

bouse,  -  ^^th  -  tke. 

fa;for:i:n^:rhi:;;Xciosei^^^  toget-  so to 
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resemble  a  fibrous  stnicture.  This,  very  commonly,  in  the  human 
subject,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  hair ;  but  in  some 


Kg.  23Z.— Surface  of  a  white  hair,  magnilied  160  diameters.    The  wave  lines  mark  thr 
metos  (Kamler  """'"^  ^'  ^^^^'^''^^^  ^^^1<=«.  magnilied  350  dia- 

cases  there  is  left  a  small  central  space  fiUed  by  a  substance  called 
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the  medulla  or  pith,  composed  of  small  collections  of  irregularly 
shaped  cells,  containing  sometimes  pigment  granules  or  fat,  but 

mostly  air.  . 
The  foUicle,  in  which  the  root  of  each  hair  is  contained  (fig. 


,  f„  /,  Rtem  or  shaft  of  hair  cut  across;  6,  innea:, 

Vi".  2x-^.-Maqmficd  view  of  the  root  of  a  hcnr  «,  ^*|'^i.!foiiiele,  called  also  the  inner  and 
^  °  ilk  c,  outer'layer  of  the  epidernml  M  °*  *[<^„fthe  hair-follicle,  shown  in  part,,  e, 

-^ya^»^^.^onnT^^^^^^ 

Ltert^V^hSVK^^^^  P^'^*- 

2,0  forms  a  tubular  depression  from  the  sm-face  of  the  skm,- 
de'scending  into  the  subcutaneous  fat,  generally  to  a  greater 
thfn  the  sudoriferous  glands,  and  at  its  deepest  part 
Sting  in  a  bulbous  form,  and  often  cur-ving  from  its  previous 
rfcXear  course.  It  is  lined  throughout  by  cells  of  epitheliu^ 
rectiuneai  epidermis,  and  its  waUs  are  formed 

:r  XTd  rn'r^^^^^^^  commomy,  in  the  follicles  of  the 
1  hatrs  has  the  structure  of  vascular  fibrous  tissue  At 

rTnttom  of  thT  follicle  is  a  small  papilla,  or  projection  of  true 
the  production  and  outgrowth  of  eptoal 

^1  tl  sxuLe  of  this  papiUa  that  the  hair  is  formed.  The 
cells  fiom  the  Kuxta  i^.^^^  ^y  epidermal  cells  continuous 

inner  ^aU  of  the  tolhc  ^^.^  _  .^^^^^ 
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follicle,  or  root-sheath  of  the  hair,  is  composed  of  two  layers,  the 
inner  one  of  which  is  so  moulded  on  the  imbricated  scaly  cuticle 
of  the  hair,  that  its  inner  surface  becomes  imbricated  also,  but  of 
course  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  a  hair  is  pulled  out,  the 
inner  layer  of  the 
root-shecUh  and  part 
of  the  outer  layer 
also  are  commonly 
pulled  out  with  it. 

Nails.  —  A  nail, 
like  a  hair,  is  a  pecu- 
har  arrangement  of 
epidermal  cells,  the 
undennost  of  which, 
hke  those  of  the 
general  surface  of 
the  integument,  are 
rounded  or  elojigated, 
whUe  the  supei-ficial 
are  flattened,  and  of 
more  horny  consist- 
ence. That  specially 
modified  portion  of 
the  corium,  or  true 
skin,  by  which  the 
naQ  is  secreted,  is 
called  the  matrix. 

The  back  edge  of 
the  nail,  or  the  root  as  it  is  termed,  is  received  into  a  shallow 
crescentic  groove  in  the  matrix,  while  the  front  part  is  free 
and  projects  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  digit.  The  inter- 
mediate portion  of  the  nail  rests  by  its  broad  under-surface  on 
the  front  part  of  the  matrix,  which  is  here  called  the  bed  of  the 
nail.  This  part  of  the  matrix  is  not  uniformly  smooth  on  the 
surface,  but  is  raised  in  the  form  of  longitudinal  and  nearly 
parallel  ridges  or  laminte,  on  which  are  moulded  the  epidermal 
cells  of  which  the  nail  is  made  up  (fig.  237). 

.  The  growth  of  the  nail,  hke  that  of  the  hair,  or  of  the  epidermis 
generally,  is  eifectcd  by  a  constant  production  of  cells  from  beneath 


^g.»36.— Transverse  section  of  a  liair  and  hair-follicle  made 
below  the  opening:  of  the  sehaeeous  gland,  a,  medulla 
or  pith  of  the  hair ;  i,  flhrous  layer  or  cortex ;  c,  cuticle : 
1^  '^^^y  »  layer,  e,  Henle's  layer  of  internal  root- 
sheath  ;  J  and  g,  layers  of  external  root-sheath,  outside 
ot  g  IS  a  light  layer,  or  "glassy  membrane,"  which  is 
eqmTalent  to  the  basement  membrane :  h,  fibrous  coat 
of  hair  sac ;  i,  vessels.  (Cadiat.) 
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and  behind,  to  take  the  place  of  those  xvhich  are  worn  or  cut 
away.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  posterior  edge  of  the  nail,  from 
its  being  lodged  in  a  groove  of  the  skin,  cannot  grow  backwards, 
on  additions  being  made  to  it,  so  easily  as  it  can  pass  m  the 
opposite  direction,  any  growth  at  its  hinder  part  pushes  the  whole 
forwards.  At  the  same  time  fresh  cells  are  added  to  its  under 
surface,  and  thus  each  portion  of  the  nail  becomes  gradually 
thicker  as  it  moves  to  the  fi-ont,  until,  projecting  beyond  the 


Pig.  ....^Vertical  U—se  ^^ctio^^tkrou.k  a  s.^^  ^t^Z^'^llZ'Z 
^'^■Jlnificd.   A,  corium  of  the naa-bed,  raised  mto  n^^^^^^^  a. 

surface  Of  the  matrix,  it  can  receive  no  fi-esh  addition  fi-om  beneath^ 
and  is  simply  moved  forwards  by  the  growth  at  its  root,  to  be  at 
last  worn  away  or  cut  off. 

Functions  of  the  Skin. 

(I  )  By  means  of  its  toughness,  flexibility  and  elasticity,  the 
sk  n  is  eminently  qualified  to  serve  as  the  general  integiunent  of  tixe 
td'for  defeiiing  the  internal  parts  from  external  -lence 
readily  yielding  and  adapting  itself  to  their  various  movements 
and  chanses  of  position. 

I  )  Tl^  skin  is  the  chief  organ  of  the  sense  of  touch.  Its 
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■whole  siirface  is  extremely  sensitive ;  but  its  tactile  properties  are 
tlue  more  especially  to  the  abundant  papillno  with  which  it  is 
studded.    (See  Chapter  on  Special  Senses.) 

Although  destined  especially  for  the  sense  of  touch,  the  papillse 
are  not  so  placed  as  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  external 
objects  ;  but  like  the  rest  of  the  siu-face  of  the  skin,  are  covered 
by  one  or  more  layers  of  epithelium,  forming  the  cuticle  or 
epidermis.  The  papillte  adhere  very  intimately  to  the  cuticle, 
which  is  thickest  in  the  spaces  between  them,  but  tolerably 
level  on  its  outer  siuface  :  hence,  when  stripped  off  from  the  cutis, 
as  after  maceration,  its  internal  surface  presents  a  series  of  pits 
and  elevations  corresponding  to  the  papillae  and  their  interspaces, 
of  which  it  thus  forms  a  kind  of  mould.  Besides  affording  by  its 
impei-meability  a  check  to  undue  evaporation  from  the  skin,  and 
providing  the  sensitive  cutis  with  a  protecting  investment,  the 
cuticle  is  of  service  in  relation  to  the  sense  of  touch.  For  by 
bemg  thickest  in  the  spaces,  between  the  papillaj,  and  only  thinly 
spread  over  the  simimits  of  these  processes,  it  may  serve  to  sub- 
divide the  sentient  surface  of  the  skin  into  a  number  of  isolated 
points,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  receiving  a  distinct  impression 
from  an  external  body.  By  covering  the  papillte  it  renders  the 
sensation  produced  by  external  bodies  more  obtuse,  and  in  this 
manner  also  is  subservient  to  touch  :  for  imless  the  very  sensitive 
papilljB  were  thus  defended,  the  contact  of  substances  would  give 
rise  to  pain,  instead  of  the  ordinary  impressions  of  touch.  This 
is  shown  in  the  extreme  sensitiveness  and  loss  of  tactile  power  in 
11  part  of  the  skin  when  deprived  of  its  epidermis.  If  the  cuticle 
is  very  thick,  however,  as  on  the  heel,  touch  becomes  imperfect,  or 
is  lost. 

{3  )  The  Secretion  of  Sebaceous  Glands,  and  Hair- 
foUicles. — The  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands  and  hair- 
f Millies  (for  their  products  cannot  be  separated)  consists  of  cast-off" 
«pithelium-cells,  with,  nuclei  and  granules,  together  with  an  oily 
matter,  extractive  matter,  and  stearin ;  in  certain  parts,  also,  it  is 
mixed  with  a  peculiar  odorous  principle,  which  contains  caproic, 
butyric,  and  rutic  acids.  It  is,  ]ierhaps,  nearly  similar  in  compo- 
sition to  the  unctuous  coating,  or  vernix  caseosa,  which  is  formed 
on  the  body  of  the  foetus  while  in  the  uterus,  and  which  contains 
large  quantities  of  ordinary  fat.    Its  pui-posc  seems  to  be  that  of 
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keephig  the  skin  moist  and  supple  and,  by  its  oily  nature,  of  botli 
hindering  the  evaporation  from  the  surface,  and  guarding  the 
skin  from  the  effects  of  the  long-continued  action  of  moisture. 
But  while  it  thus  serves  local  purposes, '  its  removal  from  the 
body  entitles  it  to  be  reckoned  among  the  excretions  of  the  skm  ; 
though  the  share  it  has  in  the  purifying  of  the  blood  cannot  be 
(iiscGriiGcl. 

(4)  The  Excretion  of  the  Skin:  the  Sweat.-The  fluid 
secreted  by  the  sudoriferous  glands  is  usually  formed  so  gradually, 
that  the  watery  portion  of  it  escapes  by  evaporation  as  fast  as  it 
reaches  the  surface.  But,  during  strong  exercise,  exposm-e  to 
great  external  warmth,  in  some  diseases,  and  when  evaporation  is 
prevented,  the  secretion  becomes  more  sensible,  and  collects  on  the 
skin  in  the  form  of  drops  of  fluid. 

The  perspiration  of  the  skin,  as  the  term  is  sometimes  employed 
in  physiology,  includes  all  that  portion  of  the  secretions  and 
exudations  from  the  skin  which  passes  off  by  evaporation  ;  the 
,weat  includes  that  which  may  be  collected  only  in  di-ops  of  fluid 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin.    The  two  terms  are,  however,  most 
often  used  synonymously;  and  for  distinction,  the  former  is  called 
insensible  perspiration;  the  latter  smsihle  perspiration.    The  fluids 
are  the  same,  except  that  the  sweat  is  commonly  ^^^^^^^  ^^'^^^ 
various  substances  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  skm.    The  contents 
of  the  sweat  are,  in  part,  matters  capable  of  assummg  the  foi-m  ot 
vapour,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  in  part,  other 
matters  which  are  deposited  on  the  skin,  and  mixed  with  the 
sebaceous  secretion. 

TABLE  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  OF  SWEAT. 

Water  995 

Solids :— 

Organic  Acids  (formic,  acetic,  butyric,  1  .g 

propionic,  caproic,  capi-ylic)  .J 
Salts,  chiefly  sodium  chloride     .       .    .  i"J> 
Neutral  fats  and  cholesterin  .       .       •  7 
Extractives  (including  urea),  with  epi- 1     j .5  5 
thelium  


rooo 


Of  these  several  substances,  however,  only  the  carbonic  acid  and 
water  need  particular  consideration. 
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Watery  vapour. — The  quantity  of  watery  vapour  excreted 
from  the  skin  is  on  an  average  between  \\  and  2  lb.  daily. 
This  subject  has  been  estimated  very  carefully  by  Lavoisier  and 
Sequin.    The  latter  chemist  enclosed  his  body  in  an  air-tight  bag, 
-with  a  mouth-piece.    The  bag  being  closed  by  a  strong  band 
above,  and  the  mouth-piece  adjusted  and  gummed  to  the  skin 
around  the  mouth,  he  was  weighed,  and  then  remained  ouiet  for 
several  hours,  after  which  time  he  was  again  weighed.  The 
difference  in  the  two  weights  indicated  the  amount  of  loss  by 
pulmonary  exhalation.    Having  taken  off  the  air-tight  dress,  he: 
was  unmediately  weighed  again,  and  a  fourth  time  after  a  certain 
interval.    The  difference  between  the  two  weights -last  ascertained 
gave  the  amount  of  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalation  to- 
gether; by  subtracting  from  this  the  loss  by  pulmonary  exhalation 
alone,  while  he  was  in  the  air-tight  dress,  he  ascertained  the 
amount  of  cutaneous  transpiration.    During  a  state  of  rest,  the 
average  loss  by  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalation  in  a  minute, 
is  eighteen  grains,— the  minimum  eleven  grains,  the  maximum 
thirty-two  grains ;  and  of  the  eighteen  grains,  eleven  pass  off  by 
the  skin,  and  seven  by  the  lungs. 

The  quantity  of  watery  vapour  lost  by  transpiration  is  of  course 
influenced  by  all  external  circumstances  which  affect  the  exhala- 
tion from  other  evaporating  surfaces,  such  as  the  temperature, 
the  hygrometric  state,  and  the  stillness  of  the  atmosphere.  But^ 
of  the  variations  to  which  it  is  subject  under  the  influence  of  these 
conditions,  no  calculation  has  been  exactly  made. 

Carbonic  Acid.— The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the 
skin  on  an  average  is  about  ^  to  of  that  furnished  by  the 
pulmonary  respiration. 

The  cutaneous  exhalation  is  most  abundant  in  the  lower  classes  of  animals, 
more  particularly  the  naked  Amphibia,  as  frogs  and  toads,  whose  skin  is 
inin  and  moist,  and  readily  permits  an  interchange  of  gases  between  the 
mood  circulating  in  it  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Bischofie  found 
mat,  after  the  lungs  of  frogs  had  been  tied  and  cut  out,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid  gas  was  exhaled  by  the  skin  in  eight  hours. 
Ana  this  quantity  is  very  large,  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  full-sized  frog 
win  generate  only  about  half  a  cubic  inch  of  carbouic  acid  by  his  lungs  and  ■ 
8Kin  together  m  six  hours.   (Milne-Edwards  and  Miiller.) 

Ihe  importance  of  the  respiratory  function  of  the  skin,  which  was  once 
wought  t^  be  proved  by  the  speedy  death  of  animals  whose  skins,  after 
l^Zt  P        ^""'J'  ^"^'^  impermeable  varnish,  has  been 

snown  by  further  observations  to  have  no  foimdation  in  fact ;  the  immediate 
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cause  of  death  in  such  cases  being  the  loss  of  t^'^lf  f^^''^- 

Sa?  is  said  to  have  suffered  no  harm  ^hen  suijouuded  by  eotton  wadding, 

and  to  have  died  when  the  wadding  was  removed. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System' on  Exeretion.-Any 

increase  in  the  amount  of  sweat  secreted  is  usually  accompamed 
by  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels.    It  is,  however  probable  , 
that  the  secretion  is  like  the  other  secretions,  e.g.,  the  saliva 
under  the  direct  action  of  a  special  nervous  apparatus,  m  that 
various  nerves  contain  fibres  which  act  directly  upon  the  cells  of 
the  sweat  glands  in  the  same  way  that  the  chorda  tympam 
contains  fibres  which  act  directly  upon  the  salivary  ceUs  _  The 
aerve  fibres  which  induce  sweating  may  act  mdependently  of 
the  vaso-motor  fibres,  whether  vaso-dilator  or  vaso-constnctor. 
TlL  local  apparatus  is  under  control  of  the  central  nei-vous 
Jylm-sweat  centres  probably  existing  both  in  the  medulla  and 
«p  nal  cord-and  may  be  reflexly  as  well  as  dn-ectly  ex  :ted 
This  will  explain  the  fact  that  sweat  occurs  not  only  when  the  - 
Sn  ilred,  but  also  when  it  is  pale,  and  the  cutaneous  cupula  xon 
'   trguid,  as  in  the  sweat  which  accompanies  syncope  or  famtmg, 
or  which  immediately  precedes  death. 

U  )  Absorption  by  the  Skin.-Absorption  by  the  skm  has 
be  naWy  mentioned,  as  an  instance  in  which  that  Process 
I  most  actively  accomplished.    Metallic  preparations  rubbed  mto 
the  sk  n  have  L  .Je  action  as  when  given  intei-nally,  only  m 
.  less  degree.    Mercury  applied  in  this  manner  exexts  .ts  specific 
rn^uence'upon  syphilis,  and  excites  salivation;  potassio-tartrate 
fZZonj  may'e'xcite  vomiting,  or  an  eruption  extendmg  over 
le  whole  body  ;  and  arsenic  may  produce  poisonous  efi-ects. 
.    Vegel^t  matfel-s,  also,  if  soluble,  or  already  in  sdutioi.  give 
\n  their  peculiar  efi^ects,  as  cathartics,  nai'cotics,  and  the 
whin   -ubb  d   into  the  skin.    The   effect  of  rubbing  is 
;.^v  to  onvey  the  particles  of  the  matter  into  the  orifices 
Zl^  lZZZc.  they  are  more  readily  absorbed  than  they 
be  throuc^hthe  epidermis.  AVhen  simply  leftm  con  act  with 
T  I    tr  ances  unless  in  a  fluid  state,  are  seldom  absorbed 

.^^^epiSer^^-^W 

"the  result  of  many  experiments,  it 
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may  now  be  regarded  as  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  such  absorp- 
tion really  occuts.  The  absorption  of  water  by  the  surface  of  the 
body  may  take  place  in  the  lower  animals  very  rapidly.  Not 
only  frogs,  which  have  a  thin  skin,  but  lizards,  in  which  the 
cuticle  is  thicker  than  in  man,  after  having  lost  weight  by  beino- 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  were  found  to  recover 
both  their  weight  and  plumpness  very  rapidly  when  immersed  in 
water.  When  merely  the  tail,  posterior  extremities,  and  posterior 
part  of  the  body  of  the  lizard  were  immersed,  the  water  absorbed 
was  distributed  throiighout  the  system.  And  a  like  absoi-ption 
through  the  skin,  though  to  a  less  extent,  may  take  place  also 
in  man. 

In  severe  cases  of  dysphagia,  when  not  even  fluids  can  be  taken 
into  the  stomach,  immersion  in  a  bath  of  warm  water  or  of  milk 
and  water  may  assuage  the  thirst ;  and  it  has  been  found  in  such 
cases  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is  increased  by  the  immersion. 
Saflors  also,  when  destitute  of  fresh  water,  find  their  urgent  thu-st 
allayed  by  soaking  their  clothes  in  s£^lt  water  and  wearing  them 
in  that  state  ;  but  these  effects  are  in  part  due  to  the  hindrance  to 
the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  skin. 

(6.)  Regidation  of  Temperatiire — For  an  account  of  this 
important  function  of  the  skin,  see  Chapter  on  Animal  Heat. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE  KIDNEYS  AND  THE  EXCRETION  OF  UEINE. 

The  Kidneys  are  two  in  number,  and  are  situated  deeply  in 
the  lumbar  region  of  the  abdomen,  on  either  side  of  the  spinal 
column,  behind  the  peritoneum.  They  correspond  in  position 
to  the  last  two  dorsal  and  two  upper  lumbar  vertebraj ;  the  right 
hemg  slightly  lower  than  the  left  in  consequence  of  the  position 
of  the  liver  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen.  They  are  character 
latic  in  shape,  about  4  inches  long,  2^  inches  broad,  and  if  inch 
thick.    The  weight  of  each  kidney  is  about  4i  oz. 
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Structure  of  the  Kidneys.-The  kidney  is  covered  by  a 
rather  tough  fibrous  capsule,  ^vhich  is  slightly  attached  by  its 
inner  surface  to  the  proper  substance  of  the  organ  by  means  ot 
very  fine  fibres  of  areolar  tissue  and  minute  blood-vessels.  From 
the  healthy  kidney,  therefore,  it  may  be  easily  torn  off  xv-ithout 

injury  to  the  subjacent  corti- 
cal portion  of  the  organ.  At 
the  hilus  or  notch  of  the  kid- 
ney, it  .becomes  continuous 
with  the  external  coat  of  the 
upper  and  dilated  part  of  the 
ureter  (fig.  238). 

On  making  a  section  length- 
wise through  the  kidney  (fig. 
238)  the  main  part  of  its  sub- 
stance is  seen  to  be  composed 
of  two  chief  portions,  called 
respectively  the  cortical  and 
the   medullary   portion,  the 
latter  being  also  sometimes 
called  the  jWO-''^^^^^"-^  portion, 
from  the  fact  of  its  bemg 
composed  of  about  a  dozen 
conical  bimdles  of  urine-tubej!, 
each  bundle  being  called  a 
pyramid.    The  upper  part  of 
the  duct  of  the  organ,  or  the 
ureter,  is  dilated  into  what  is 


Fig.  238. 


—rirni  nf  a  loii;iiluiliiial  section  through 
the  iJduis  mid  suhsianre  of  the.  right  Imlneg, 
i  ■  a,  the  cortical  substimce ;  6,  broad 
part  of  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi  ;  c,  c, 
the  divisions  of  the  pelvis  named  calyces, 
laid  open;  c',  one  of  those  unopened  ; 
d,  summit  of  the  pj-i-amids  of  papiUse  pro- 
iecting  into  calyces  ;  e,  e,  section  ot  the 
nanw  part  of  two  pjTamids  near  the 
calyces;  pelvis  or  enlarged  divisions 
of  the  uretei-  within  the  kidney ;  u,  the 
ureter ;  s,  the  sinus  ;  h,  the  hilus. 


called  the  ;jpZf  is  of  the  kidney ; 
and  this,  again,  after  separating  into  two  or  three  principal  divisions, 
is  finally  subdivided  into  stiU  smaller  portions,  varymg  in  number 
from  about  8  to  12,  or  even  more,  and  called  calyces.  Each  ot 
these  little  calyces  or  cups,  which  are  often  arranged  m  a  double 
row,  receives  the  pointed  extremity  or  papilla  of  a  i;yr«m»rf. 
Sometimes,  however,  more  than  one  papilla  is  received  by  a  ca^^. 

The  kidney  is  a  compound  tuhdar  gland,  and  both  its  cortical 
and  medullary  portions  are  composed  essentially  of  secre  mg 
tubes,  the  ..i  which,  by  one  extremity,  m  the  c.^ 

portion,  end  commonly  in  little  saccules  contammg  blood-vessel 
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called  Malpighian  bodies,  and,  by  the  other,  open  through  the 
papillce  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  thus  discharge  the  urine 
which  flows  through  them. 

In  the  pyramids  the  tubes  are  chiefly  straight — dividing  and 
diverging  as  they  ascend  through  these 
into  the  cortical  portion  ;  while  in  the 
latter  region  they  spread  out  more 
irregularly,  and  become  much  branched 
and  convoluted. 

Tubuli  TJriniferi. — The  tubuli  uri- 
niferi  (fig.  239)  are  composed  of  a  nearly 
homogeneous  membrane,  and  are  lined 
internally  by  epithelium.    They  vary 
considerably  in  size,  in  different  parts 
of  their  course,  but  are,  on  an  average, 
about  -^j-iy  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
are  found  to  be  made  up  of  several 
distinct  sections  which  differ  from  one 
another  very  markedly,  both  in  situa- 
tion and  structure.  According  to  Klein, 
the  following  segments  may  be  made 
out:  (i)  The  Ma/piffhian  corpuscle  (fis^fi. 
■  240,  241),  composed  of  a  hyaline  membrana  propria,  thickened  by 
a  varying  amount  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  lined  by  flattened  nucleated 
I  epithelial  plates.     This  capsule  is  the  dilated  extremity  of  the 
uriniferous  tubule,  and  contains  within  it  a  glomerulus  of  convo- 
luted capillary  blood-vessels  supported  by  connective  tissue,  and 
covered  by  flattened  epithelial  plates.    The  glomerulus  is  con- 
nected with  an  efferent  and  an  afferent  vessel.    (2)  The  con- 
stricted neck  of  the  capsule  (fig.  240,  2),  lined  in  a  similar  manner, 
1  connects  it   with    (3)  The   Proximal   convoluted  tubule,  which 
'  forms  several  distinct  curves  and  is  lined  with  short  co  umnar 
cells,  which  vary  somewhat  in  size.    The  tube  next  passes  almost 
vertically  downwards,  forming  (4)  The  Sjnrcd  ttibide,  which  is  of 
I  much  the  same  diameter,  and  is  lined  in  the  same  way  as  the  con- 
'■  volutod  portion.     So  far  the  tube  has  been  contained  in  the  cortex 
of  the  kidney,  it  now  passes  vertically  downward  through  the  most 
external  part  (boundary  layer)  of  the  Malpighian  pyramid  into  the 
more  internal  part  (papillary  layer),  where   it  curves  up  sharply, 


Fig.  239. — A.  Portion  of  a  scfrflhtff 
tuhnle  from  the  cortical  sn/istniirr 
of  the  kidiii'ii.  d.  Tlie  epithelial 
or  gland-cells,    x  700  times. 
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stratuAof  cortex,  also  without  Malpighimicu^^^^  corpuscle;  2,  neck 

part  next  the  ^ounday  layer  i.  Bo^^^  ^Sbu^  of  Schachowa ;  5,  descendii«- 
of  capsule;  j.proximal  convoluteat^^  ascending  Umb;  8, 

limb  of  Henle's  loop;,  6- ascending  to^  in  the  meduUary  ray  ;  10, 
Bpii-al  part  of  ascending  Umb ;  9' "^"S'^.Xnrf  Schweigger-Seidel.orthe 
the  irreVilartubule;  ii.the  '"j^f '^?i^^f„^„'?^'bu^  coUecting  tubiUe  of 

voluted  tubule ;  12,  the  JU'^'^'^,,';""?  llyer;  15.  the  \o-rS^^<=fr 

?^e'trgnfhroVSp;;^^^^^^^  ^hes,fonnsthe  duet. 

(Xlein  and  Noble  Smith.) 
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forming  altogether  the  (5  cand  6)  Loojj  -of  Henle,  which  is  a  very 
narrow  tube  lined  with  flattened  nucleated  cells.  Passing  verti- 
cally upwards  just  as  the  tube  reaches  the  boundary  layer  (7)  it 


^''^'mir^T  «  7,  the  kidney  of  a.  do„~the  capsule  of  which  is  sup- 

posed to  be  on  the  nght.  a.  The  capiUaries  of  the  Malpighian  corouscle— viz  the 
f^Tu'^^d'Jricr  '^'^°?^<i  in  lobules;  «,  neck  of  capsule  ;'^J^^vo?StaW^ut  it 
SSSlp,^,^lTn'.  •T^'''','^,''"^"''       "^^J"'  '"^e**  ■•unni^ff  towards 

^^^ll^fv'^^V^^  ™«d„iia-ri,  ;  d,  coUectiug  tubl;  spiral  tube  ;  /,  naiTOW 
section  of  ascending  hmb.    x  j8o.    (Baeia  and  Noble  Smith.) 

suddenly  enlarges  and  becomes  lined  with  polyhedral  cells.  (8) 
About  midway  in  the  boundary  layer  the  tube  again  narrows, 
forming  the  emending  spiral  of  Henle's  loop,  but  is  still  lined  with 
polyhedral  cells.  At  the  point  where  the  tube  enters  the  cortex, 
(9)  the  ascending  limb  narrows,  but  the  diameter  varies  consider- 
ably; here  and  there  the  cells  are  more  flattened,  but  both  in  this 
as  in  (8),  the  cells  are  in  many  places  very  angular,  branched,  and 
imbricated.  It  then  joins  (10)  the  "  irregular  tuhule,"  which  has 
a  very  irregular  and  angular  outline,  and  is  lined  with  angular 
and  imbricated  cells.  The  tube  next  becomes  convoluted,  (n) 
formmg  the  distal  mmohded  tube  or  intercalated  section  ofSchweigger 
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Vi„  212  —Transverse  section  of  a  renal  papilla;  a,  larger: 
^'tutes  or  papiUary  ducts  ;     smaller  tuDes  of  He^e  ; 
ctlood-veBsels,  dietingmshed  by  their  flatter  epithe- 
lium ;  d,  nuclei  of  the  stroma  (Kolliker).    X  300- 


Seidel,  which  is  identical  m  all  respects  with  the  proximal  convo- 
Jnted  tube. (1 2  and  13V  The  curved  and  straight  collecting 
.-^^  >  tubes,  the  former  en- 

tering the  latter  at 
right  angles,  and  the 
latter  passing  verti- 
cally downwards,  are 
lined  with  polyhedral, 
or  spindle-shaped,  or 
flattened,  or  angular 
cells.     The  straight 
collecting  tube  now 
enters  the  boundary 
layer  (14),  and  passes 
on  to  the  papillary 
layer,    and,  joining 
with  other  collecting 
tubes,    foi-m  larger 
tubes,  which  finally 
open  at  the  apex  of 
the  papiUa.    These  collecting  tubes  are  lined  with  transparent 
nucleated  columnar  or  cubical  cells  (14,  15,  16). 

The  cells  of  the  tubules  with  the 
exception  of  Henle's  loop  and  all 
parts  of  the  collecting  tubules,  are, 
as  a  rule,  possessed  of  the  intra- 
nuclear as  well  as  of  the  intra-cellu- 
lar  network  of  fibres,  of  which  the 
vertical  rods  are  most  conspicuous 
parts. 

Heidenhain  observed  that  indigo- 
sulphate  of  sodium,  and  other  pig- 
ments injected  into  the  jugular  vein 
of  an  animal,  were  apparently  ex- 
creted by  the  cells  which  possessed 
these  rods,  and  therefore  concluded 
that  the  pigment  passes  throiigh  the 
cells,  rods,  and  nucleus  themselves. 
Klein,  however  believes  that  the 


Fi-.  2±i.—J}iar,ram  showing  the  rein- 
lion  of  the  kaipiahian  body  to  the 
uriuifirous  ducts  and  Uood-vessels 
a,  one  of  the  interlobular  arteries 
a',  afferent  artery  P^f     ,}f  *° 
glomerulus  ;  c,  capsule  of  the  Mal- 
piRliian  body,  forming  the  termi- 
nation of  and  continuous  with  «, 
the  urinif  erous  tube  ;  e,e,  efferent 
vessels  which   sulHli%ade  m  the 
plexus  7>,  surrounding  the  tube, 
and  finally  terminate  in  the  hranctt 
of  the  renal  vein  «  (after  Bo\vma,n). 
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pigment  passes  througli  the  intercelhilar  substances,  and  not 
tliroiigh  the  cells. 

In  some  places,  it  is  stated  that  a  distinct  membrane  of  flattened 
cells  can  be  made  out  lining  the  lumen  of  the  tubes  {centrotuhular 
membrane). 

Blood-vessels  of  Kidney— In  connection  with  the  general 
distribution  of  blood-vessels  to  the  kidney,  the  MalpigUan  Cor- 
puscles may  be  further  considered.  They  (fig.  243)  are  found  only 
m  the  cortical  part  of  the  kidney,  and  are  confined  to  the  central 
part,  which,  however,  makes  up  about  seven-eighths  of  the  whole 
cortex.  On  a  section  of  the  organ,  some  of  them  are  just  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  as  minute  red  points ;  others  are  too  small  to  be 
thus  seen.  Their  average  diameter  is  about  ^  of  an  inch.  Each 
of  them  is  composed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  of  the  dilated  ex- 
tremity of  an  urinary  tube,  or  Malpighian  ccqisule,  enclosing  a  tuft 
of  blood-vessels. 

The  renal  artery  divides  into  several  branches,  which,  passing 
m  at  the  hilus  of  the  kidney,  and  covered  by  a  fine  sheath  of 
areolar  tissue  derived  from  the  capsule,  enter  the  substance  of  the 
organ  m  the  intervals  between  the  papillfe,  chiefly  at  the  junction 
between  the  cortex  and  the  boundary  layer.  The  chief  branches 
then  pass  almost  horizontally,  giving  off  smaller  branches  up- 
wards to  the  cortex  and  downwards  to  the  medulla.  The  former 
are  for  the  most  part  straight,  they  pass  almost  vertically  to  the 
smface  of  the  kidney,  giving  off  laterally  in  all  directions  lonoer 
or  shorter  branches,  which  supply  the  afferent  arteries  to  the 
Malpighian  bodies. 

The  small  afferent  artery  (figs.  243  and  245)  which  enters 
the  Malpighian  corpuscle,  breaks  up  as  before  mentioned  in 
the  interior  into  a  dense  and  convoluted  and  looped  capil- 
lary plexus,  which  is  ultimately  gathered  up  again  into,  a 
single  small  efferent  vessel,  comparable  to  a  minute  vein 
which  leaves  the  Malpighian  capsule  just  by  the  point  at 
Which  tlie  afferent  artery  enters  it.  On  leaving,  it  does  not 
immediately  join  other  small  veins  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, but  again  breaking  up  into  a  network  of  capil- 
vessels,  is  distributed  on  the  exterior  of  the  tubule  from 
Whose  dilated  end  it  had  just  emerged.  After  this  second 
'"•eaking  up  it  is  finally  collected  into  a  small  vein,  which  by 
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Pinion  with  others  like  it,  helps  to  form  the  radicles  of  the  renal 

Thus,  in  the  kidney,  the  blood  entering  by  the  renal  artery 
traverses  two  sets  of  capillaries  before  emerging  by  the  rena  vein, 
an  ai-rangement  which  may  be  compared  to  the  portal  system  m 

miniature.  ,  ,  .  „ 

The  tuft  of  vessels  in  the  course  of  development  is,  as  it  ^ere 
thxaist  into  the  dilated  extremity  of  the  urinary  tubule,  which 
M  y  completely  invests  it  just  as  the  pleura  invests  the  lung 
or  thi  tunica  vaginalis  the  testicle.    Thus  the  Malpighian  capsule 
hu  d  by  a  paLtal  layer  of  squamous  cells  and  a  visce.al  or 
reflected  Lyer  immediately  covering  the  vascular  tuft 
and  sometimes  dipping  down  into  its  interstices.    This  eflected 
laver  of  epithelium  is  readily  seen  in  yomig  subjects,  but  cannot 
ahlys  be  demonstrated  in  the  adult.     (See   figs.    .44  and 

24S') 


...  --Transfers,  section  of  a  ,Uvelopu,„  ^ly^P''j'^'Z'^T<^-  ^^^^ 
^^•■F?om  a  tetus  at  about  the  fo'i^h  month ;  «,  flatU^^  ceus^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

^r°'Vr''mlfsVeS^?y"o^e  later  become  developed 


The  vessels  which  enter  the  meduUary  layer  break  up  into 

jiiL  — ,  which  -^-t:":.^rTiX^^ 

proceed  in  a  ^^^^^l^^^^X a 
which  the  venous  radicles  arise. 
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Besides  the  small  afferent  arteries  of  the  Malpighian  bodies, 
there  are,  of  course,  others  which  are  distributed  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  for  nutrition's  sake,  to  the  different  parts  of  the  organ; 
and^  in  the  pyramids,  between  the  tubes,  there  are  numerous 
straight  vessels,  the  vasta  recta,  supposed  by  some  observers  to  be 


la^  taft;  d,  commencement  of  the  tubule,  somewhat  nfrrower  than  ?he  riat  of  It 


branches  Of  t;asae/emifo-a  from  Malpighian  bodies,  and  therefore 
comparable  to  the  venous  plexus  around  the  tubules  in  the 
cortKal  portion,  while  others  think  that  they  arise  directly  from 
small  branches  of  the  renal  arteries. 

Between  the  tubes,  vessels,  etc.,  which  make  up  the'^substance 
of  the  kidney,  there  exists,  in  small  quantity,  a  fine  matrix  of 
areolar  tissue. 

Nerves.— The  ner-ves  of  the  kidney  are  derived  from  the  renal 
plexus. 

_  Structure  of  the  Ureters.— The  duct  of  the  kidney,  or  ureter 
18  a  tube  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill,  and  from  a  foot  to  sixteen 
inches  m  length,  which,  continuous  above  with  the  pelvis  of  the 
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kidney  ends  below  by  perforating   obliquely  the  walls  of  the 
bladder,  and  opening  on  its  intenml  surface.    It  is  constructed  of 
three  principal  coats  (a)  an  outer,  tough,  ji}n-<M^  and  elastic 
coat  •  (h)  a  middle,  muscular  coat,  of  which  the  fibres  are  nnstriped, 
and  axTanged  in  three  layers-the  fibres  of  the  central  layer  being 
circular  and  those  of  the  other  two  longitudinal  ni  dn-ection  ;  and 
(c)  an  internal  mucous  lining  continuous  with  that  of  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  above,  and  of  the  urinary  bladder  below.  The 
epithelium  of  all  these  parts  (fig.  246)  is  alike  stratified  and  of 
a  somewhat  peculiar  form ;  the  cells  on  the  free  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane  being  usually  spheroidal  or  polyhedral  with 
one  or  more  spherical  or  oval  nuclei  ;  while  beneath  these  are 
pear-shaped  cells,  of  which  the  broad  ends  are  directed  to- 
wards the  free  surface,  fitting  in  beneath  the,  cells  of  the  first 
row    and  the  apices  are  prolonged  into  processes  of  various 
lengths,  among  which,  again,  the  deepest  cells  of  the  epithe- 
lium are  found  spheroidal,  in-egularly  oval,   spmdle-shaped  01 

''structure  of  Urinary  Bladder.-The  urinary  bladder,  which 
forms  a  receptacle  for  the  tempomy  lodgment  of  the  nrme  m  the 
intervals  of  its  expulsion  from  the  body,  is  more  or  less  pyriform 
its  widest  part,  which  is  situate  above  and  behind,  being  ter-med 
the  fundus  :  and  the  narrow  .constricted  portion  m  front  and 
below  by  which  it  becomes  .continuous  with  the  urethra  bemg 
called  its  cervi.  or  necL    It  is  constructed  of  four  prmcipal  coats 
^serous,  muscular,  areolar  or  suUnucms,  and  muccn^.    («)  The 
serous  coat,  which  covers  only  the  posterior  and  upper  half  of  the 
blalder,  h^s  the  same  structure  as  that  of  the  peritoneum,  with 
Ith    t  is  continuous,    {h)  The  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat 
Iwch  are  nnstriped,  are  an-anged  in  three  principal  layers  of 
Ih ich  the  external  and  internal  (Ellis)  have  a  general  longitudinal. 
Id  he  middle  layer  a  circular  direction,    ^he  latter  are  especi- 
Z\y  developed  around  the  ce^-vi.  of  the  organ,  and  are  described  as 
forLtl  a  ,./unc.-  — •    The  muscular  fibres  of  the  bladdeiv 
rS^se  o  the  stomach,  are  a.-ranged  not  in  simple  circles,  but 
r      .f«  loons     ic)  The  areolar  or  suhmucons  coat  is  con- 
o'  c»rtivi\i»suc»it,.  a  l»r,e  proportion  of  o.^^ 
rtmotea  o  membrane,  whioh  is  ragoso  m  the  Mn- 

fJlUZ  .;.^  does  not  differ  in  essential  stractur. 
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from  mucous  membranes  in  general.  Its  epithelium  is  stratified 
and  closely  resembles  that  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the 
lu'eter  (fig.  246). 


^'S-^^-^J'''^^^'"'"^      Ihe  bladder;  a,  one  of  the  ceUs  of  the  first  row;  J,  aceUof  the 
second  row ;  c,  cells  m  sUu,  of  first,  second,  and  deepest  layers  (Oberstliner) . 

The  mucous  membrane  is  provided  with  mucous  glands,  which 
are  more  numerous  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  bladder  is  well  provided  with  blood-  and  lymph-vessels, 
and  with  nerves.  The  latter  are  ferauches  from  the  sacral  plexus 
(spinal)  and  hypogastric  plexus  (sympathetic).  A  few  ganglion- 
cells  are  found,  here  and  there,  in  the  course  of  the  nerve-fibres. 


The  Excretion  of  the  Kidney :— The  TTrine. 

Physical  Properties.— Healthy  urine  is  a  perfectly  transparent, 
amber-coloured  liquid,  with  a  peculiar,  but  not  disagreeable  odour, 
a  bitterish  taste,  and  slight  acid  reaction. '  Its  specific  gravity 
vanes  from  1015  to  1025.  On  standing  for  a  short  time,  a  little 
mucus  appears  in  it  as  a  flocculent  cloud. 

Chemical  Composition,  —  The  urine  consists  of  water, 
holding  ill  solution  certain  organic  and  saline  matters  as 
Its  ordinary  constituents,  and  occasionally  various  matters 
taken  into  the  stomach  as  food— salts,  colouring  matter,  and  the 
like. 
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TABLE   OF    THE    CHEMICAL    COMPOSITION    OF   THE    TJEINE  (MODIFIED 

FKOM  BECQUEREL). 


"Water  

Urea  

Other  nitrogenous  crystalline  bodies—  \ 
Uric  acid,  principally  in  the  form  of  alka 

line  \irates,  a  trace  only  free. 
Ki-eatinin,  xanthin,  hypoxanthin.  ^ 
Hippuric  acid,  leucin,  tyrosin,  taurm, 
cystin,  &c.,  all  in  small  amounts  and 
not  constant.  / 
Mucus  and  pigment. 

Salts  :— 

Principally  sulphates,  phosphates,  and 
chlorides  of  sodium,  and  potassium, 
with  phosphates  of  magnesium  and 
calcium,  traces  of  silicates  and  of  chlo- 
rides. 

Lactates,  hippurates,  acetates  and  for- 
mates, which  only  appear  occasionally. 


967 
14-230 


10-635 


8'i35 


Gases  (nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  principaUy). 


a  trace  sometimes. 


1000 


Reaction  of  the  Urine.-The  normal  reaction  of  the  nnne  is 
slightly   acid.     This   acidity   is   due   to   acid   phosphate   of  . 
sodium,  and  is  less  marked  after  meals.    The  unne  contain 
no  appreciable  amount  of  free  acid,  as  it  giyes  no  precipitate 
^ith  sodium  hyposulphite.    After  standing  for  some   ime  the 
acidity  increases  from  a  kind  of  fermentation,  due  m  aU  pioba 
bility  to  the  presence  of  mucus,  and  acid  ui-ates  or  free  uric 
a  id  is  deposited.    After  a  time,  varying  in  length  according  o 
the  temperature,  the  reaction  becomes  strongly  alka  ine  from  th 
Sangrof  urea  i^to  ammonium  carbonate-while  at  the  same  tune 
a  strong  ammoniacal  and  fa3tid  odour  appea.-s,  with  deposits  of 
We  phosphates  and  alkaline  urates.    As  this  does  not  occ^ 
J  s  the  ^ine  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or,  at  least,  until  air  has 
:fd  accessTo  it,  it  is  probable  that  the  decomposition  is  due  to 
atmospheric  germs. 

E.a.H..  of  mn.  in  ^W^rer,  rla..  of  Ani.aU.-ln  most  hei^ivorouB 
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animals  the  urine  is  alkaline  and  turbid.  The  difference  depends,  not  on 
any  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  secretion,  but  on  the  diiferences  in  the  food 
on  which  the  two  classes  subsist :  for  when  carnivorous  animals,  such  as 
dogs,  are  restricted  to  a  vegetable  diet,  their  urine  becomes  pale,  turbid,  and 
alkaline,  like  that  of  an  herbivorous  animal,  but  resumes  its  former  acidity 
on  the  return  to  an  animal  diet ;  while  the  urine  voided  by  herbivorous 
animals,  e.g.,  rabbits,  fed  for  some  time  exclusively  upon  animal  substances, 
presents  the  acid  reaction  and  other  qualities  of  the  urine  of  Carnivora,  its 
oixlinary  alkalinity  being  restored  only  on  the  substitution  of  a  vegetable  for 
the  animal  diet.  Human  urine  is  not  usually  rendered  alkaline  by  vegetable 
diet,  but  it  becomes  so  after  the  free  use  of  alkaline  medicines,  or  of  the 
alkaline  salts  with  carbonic  or  vegetable  acids  ;  for  these  latter  are  changed 
into  alkaline  carbonates  previous  to  elimination  by  the  kidneys. 


Average  quantity  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  Urine 
excreted  in  24  hours  by  healthy  male  adults  (Parkes). 

Water  52"     fluid  ounces. 

Urea  Si2"4  grains. 

Uric  acid  8'S 

Hippuric  acid,  uncertain  probably  10  to  15. 

Sulphuric  acid    .......  3i*ii 

Phosphoric  acid  45- 

Potassium,  Sodium,  and  Ammonium  Chlorides  "l 

and  free  Chlorine  |323'2S  1. 

Lime       ......  i-c 

Magnesia  y 

Mucus   7- 

fKreatinin 
Pigment 


Extractives 


Xanthin 
Hypoxanthin 
Resinous  matter, 
&c. 
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Variations  in  Quantity  of  Constituents. — From  these  pro- 
portions, however,  most  of  the  constituents  are,  even  in  health, 
liable  to  variations.  The  variations  of  the  water  in  different 
seasons,  and  according  to  the  quantity  of  drink  and  exer- 
cise, have  already  been  mentioned.  The  water  of  the  urine 
is  also  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  being  sometimes  greatly  increased  in  hysteria, 
and  some  other  nervous  affections  ;  and  at  other  times  diminished. 
In  some  diseases  it  is  enormously  increased  ;  and  its  increase 
may  be  either  attended  with  an  augmented  quantity  of 
solid  matter,  as  in  ordinary  diabetes,  or  may  be  nearly  the  sole 
change,  as  in  the  affection  termed  diabetes  insipidus.    In  other 
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diseases,  e.(/.,  the  Tarious  foims  of  albuminuria,  the  quantity  may 
be  considerably  diminished.  A  febrile  condition  almost  always 
diminishes  the  quantity  of  water  ;  and  a  like  diminution  is  caused 
by  any  affection  which  draws  off  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  from  the 
body  through  any  other  channel  than  that  of  the  kidneys,  e.g.,  the 
bowels  or  the  skiu. 

MM  of  cstrmathu,  the  SolUU.-A  useful  rule  for  approximately  enii- 
maliug  the  total  solids  in  any  given  specimen  of  healthy  urme  is  to  multiply 
the  last  two  figures  representing  the  specific  gravity  by  2-33.  Thus,  m  urme 
nf  sD  irr  I02q  2-33  X  25  =  58-25  gi'ains  of  solids,  are  contained  m  1000  grams 
of  th;lrir^'ln¥sing\his  method  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  limits 
of  error  are  much  wider  in  diseased  than  in  healthy  urme. 

Variations  in  the  Specific  Gravity.— The  specific  gravity  of 
the  human  urine  is  about  1020.    Probably  no  other  animal  fluid 
presents  so  many  varieties  in  density  within  twenty-four-  hours  as 
the  urine  does  ;  for  the  relative  quantity  of  water  and  of  solid 
constituents  of  which  it  is  composed  is  materiaUy  influenced  by  the 
condition  and  occupation  of  the  body  during  the  time  at  which  it 
is  secreted,  by  the  length  of  time  which  has  el-apsed  smce  the  last 
meal,  and  by  several  other  accidental  circumstances.    The  exist- 
ence of  these  causes  of  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  rmne 
has  led  to  the  secretion  being  described  under  the  three  heads  of 
urina  sangidnis,  urina  potns,  and  nrina  cibi.    The  fii'st  of  these 
names  signifies  the  urine,  or  that  part  of  it,  which  rs  secreted 
from  the  blood  at  times  in  which  neither  food  nor  drink  has  been 
recently  taken,  and  is  apphed  especially  to  the  urine  which  is 
evacuated  in  the  morning  before  breakfast.    The  terms  ur^na 
votus  indicates  the  urine  secreted  shortly  after  the  introduction  of 
any  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  into  the  body  :  and  the  m■^na 
cibi  the  portions  secreted  during  the  period  immediately  suc- 
ceeding a  meal  of  solid  food.    The  last  kind  contains  a  larger 
quantity  of  solid  matter  than  either  of  the  others  ;  the  fii-st  or 
second,  being  largely  diluted  with  water,  possesses  a  comp.n-atively 
low  specific  gravity.   Of  these  three  kinds,  the  morning  urine  is  the 
best  calculated  for  analysis  in  health,  since  it  l^W^'^^^^^' 
simple  secretion  unmixed  with  the  elements  of  food  or  drink ;  if 
it  be  not  used,  the  whole  of  the  urine  passed  dunng  a  period  of . 
twenty-four  hours  should  be  taken.     In  accordance  with  the 
^  circumstances  above-mentioned,  the  specific  gi-avity  of 
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the  iirine  may,  consistently  with  liealth,  range  widely  on  both 
•^ides  of  the  usual  average.  The  average  healthy  range  may  be 
stated  at  from  lo  15  in  the  winter  to  1025  in  the  summer;  but 
variations  of  diet  and  exercise,  and  many  other  circumstances, 
may  make  even  greater  differences  than  these.  In  disease,  the 
variation  may  be  greater  ;  sometimes  descending,  in  albuminuria, 
to  1004,  and  frequently  ascending  in  diabetes,  when  the  urine 
is  loaded  with  sugar,  to  1050,  or  even  to  1060. 

Quantity— The  total  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four 
hours  is  affected  by  numerous  .circumstances.  On  taking  the 
mean  of  many  observations  by  several  experimenters,  the  av°erage 
quantity  voided  in  twenty-four  hours  by  healthy  male  adults 
from  20  to  40  years  of  age  has  been  found  to  amount  to  about 
52I  fluid  ounces  (i|  to  2  litres). 

Abnormal  Constituents.— In  disease,  or  after  the  ingestion 
of  special  foods,  various  abnormal  substances  occur  in  urine,  of 
which  the  foUowing  may  be  mentioned— serum-albumin,  globulin, 
ferments  (apparently  present  in  health  also),  blood,  sugar,  bile 
acids,  and  pigments,  fats,  oxalates,  various  salts  taken  as  medicine, 
and  other  matters,  as  bacteria  and  renal  casts. 


The  Solids  of  the  Urine. 

Urea.— (CH,N,0.)— Urea  is  the  principal  solid  constituent  of 

■  the  urme,  forming  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  quantity  of  solid 

■  matter.  It  is  also  the  most  important  ingredient,  since  it  is  the 
^  chief  substance  by  which  the  nitrogen  of  decomposed  tissue  and 
~-  superfluous  food  is  excreted  from  the  body.  For  its  removal,  the 
^  secretion  of  urme  seems  especially  provided  ;  and  by  its  retention 

in  the  blood  the  most  pernicious  effects  are  produced. 

Properties.— Urea,  like  the  other  solid  constituents  of  the 
^  unne,  exists  in  a  state  of  solution.    But  it  may  be  procured  in  the 
^  solid  state,  and  then  appears  in  the  form  of  delicate  silvery  acicular 
crystals,  which,  under  the  microscope,  appear  as  four-sided  prisms 
(hg.  247).    It  is  obtained  in  this  state  by  evaporating  urine  care- 
to  the  consistence  of  honey,  acting  on  the  inspissated  mass 
with  four  parts  of  alcohol,  then  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution 
and  pnnfymg  the  residue  by  repeated  solution  in  water  or  alcohol' 
ana  hnally  allowing  it  to  crystallize.    It  readily  combines  with 
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some  acids,  like  a  weak  base  ;  and  may  thus  be  conveniently 
procured  in  the  form  of  crystals  of  nitrate  or  oxalate  of  urea. 


Fig.  247. — Crystals  of  Urea. 


Urea  is  colourless  when  pure  ;  when  impux-e,  yellow  or  brown  r 
without  smell,  and  of  a  cooling  nitre-like  taste ;  has  nerthei  an 

boiling  «ato ;  but  it  require,  five  t,me,  ,t,  wejght  "'"Tc 
forit.  Bolution.    It  is  insoluble  in  ether.    At  .48  l';  5;> 
7  melts  without  undergoing  deeomposition  ;  at  »  still  higher 
tem™»tnr  ebullition  t5.es  pl.ee.  .nd  ear-bonate  et  annnen,u.n 
sIXt-  the  melting  mass  gradually  aequires  a  pulpy  eons,st 

eneeTa"a  «  """'""^  "^'"^  " 

^°"i:^i:fK:L  of  T;rea.-The  ehemieel  nature  ot  ^ 
e.pttaTd  elsewhere.,  but  it  will  be  as  well  *«  — f  ^  t 

nrea  is  isomerie  with  ^'-"f  °-  "Jf"*' *llro„ium 
^•e„;o1W  m-oduced  from  this  substance.     imis  .  Aniinu 

tf  M  CNO)  =  urea  (CH.N.O).  The  action  of  heat 
cyanate  (NH  .  0^  ;  ammonium  carbonate  and  leaving  cyamc 
"'T  exp  aCd     A  similar  decoxnposition  of  the  urea  with 

T  \"  ^tTf  allium  carbonate  ensues  spontaneously  when 
development  o  a^--  after  being  voided,  and  explains  the 
nrme  is  kept  tor  some  u.ij  »  sometimes 

ammoniacal  odour  then  evolved  (p.  438)-    The  uiea 
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decomposed  before  it  leaves  the  bladder,  when  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  diseased,  and  the  mucus  secreted  by  it  is  both  more 
abundant,  andj  probably,  more  prone  to  act  as  a  ferment ;  although 
the  decomposition  does  not  often  occur  unless  atmospheric  gevms. 
have  had  access  to  the  urine. 

Variations  in  tlie  Quantity  of  Urea.— The  quantity  of  urea 
excreted  is,  like  that  of  the  urine  itself,  subject  to  considerable 
variation.    For  a  healthy  adult  500  grains  (about  32-5  grms ) 
per  diem  may  be  taken  as  rather  a  high  average.    Its  percentao-o 
m  healthy  urine  is  i  -5  to  2-5.    It  is  materially  influenced  by  diet 
bemg  greater  when  animal  food  is  exclusively  used,  less  when  the 
diet  IS  mixed,  and  least  of  all  with  a  vegetable  diet.    As  a  rule 
men  excrete  a  larger  quantity  than  women,  and  persons  in  the 
.  middle  periods  of  life  a  larger  quantity  than  infants  or  old  people 
The  quantity  of  urea  excreted  by  children,  relatively  to  their 
body-weight,  is  much  greater  than  in  adults.    Thus  the  quantity 
of  urea  excreted  per  kilogram  of  weight  was,  in  a  child,  o-8  grm  • 
in  an  adult  only  0-4  gi-m.    Regarded  in  this  way,  the  excretion  of 
carbomc  acid  gives  similar  results,  the  proportions  in  the  child 
and  adult  being  as  82  :  34. 

The  quantity  of  urea  does  not  necessarily  increase  and  decrease 
^vith  that  of  the  lu-ine,  though  on  the  whole  it  would  seem  that 
.vhenever  the  amount  of  urine  is  much  augmented,  the  quantity 
of  urea  also  is  usually  increased  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  quantity 
of  m-ea,  as  of  m-ine,  may  be  especially  increased  by  drinking  large 
quantities  of  water.  In  various  diseases  the  quantity  is  reduced 
considerably  below  the  healthy  standard,  while  in  other  affections 
It  is  above  it. 

Estimation  of  Urea.-A  convenient  apparatus  for  estimating 
the  quantity  of  urea  in  a  given  sample  of  urine  is  that  devised 
by  Russell  and  West. 

Urea  contains  nearly  half  its  weight  of  nitrogen  ;  hence  this  gas 
may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  urea.  A  small  quantity  of 
urme  is  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  solution  of  sodium  hypo- 
bromite,  which  completely  decomposes  the  urea,  liberating  all 
the  mtrogen  ma  gaseous  form:  a  gentle  heat  promotes  the  re- 
action The  percentage  of  urea  can  of  course  be  readily  calculated 
trom  the  volume  of  nitrogen  evolved  from  a  measured  quantity  of 
the  unnc,  but  this  calculation  is  avoided  by  graduating  the  tube 
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in  which  the  nitrogen  is  collected  with  numbers  which  indicate 
the  corresponding  percentage  of  nrea.  CON.H^  +  sNaBrO 
+  2NaH0  =  3NaBr  +  sH.O  +  Na.CO,  +  N,. 

TJric  Acid  (C,H„N,03).— This  substance  which  was  formerly 
termed  lithic  acid,  on  account  of  its  existence  in  many  forms  of 
urinary  calculi,  is  rarely  absent  from  the  urine  of  man  or  animals, 
thoucrh  in  the  feline  tribe  it  seems  to  be  sometimes  entirely 
replaced  by  urea.  The  proportionate  quantity  of  uric  acid  varies 
considerably  in  different  animals.  lu  man,  and  Mammalia 
crenerally,  especially  the  Herbivora,  it  is  comparatively  small,  in 
the  whole  tribe  of  birds,  and  of  serpents,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
.quantity  is  very  large,  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  urea.  In 
the  urine  of  granivorous  birds,  indeed,  urea  is  rarely  if  ever  found, 
its  place  being  entirely  supplied  by  uric  acid. 

Variations  in  Quantity.-The  quantity  of  uric  acid,  like  that 
.of  urea,  in  human  urine,  is  increased  by  the  use  of  anhnal  food, 
and  decreased  by  the  use  of  food  free  from  nitrogen,  or  by  an 
exclusively  vegetable  diet.  In  most  febrile  diseases,  and  m 
plethora,  it  is  formed  in  unnaturally  large  quantities;  and  in 
o-out  it  is  deposited  in,  and  around,  joints,  in  the  form  of  urate 
of  soda,  of  which  the  so-called  chalk-stones  of  this  disease  are 
principally  composed.  The  average  amount  secreted  m  twenty- 
four  hours  is  8-5  grains  (rather  more  than  half  a  gramme). 

Condition  of  Uric  Acid  in  the  Urine.-The  condition  in 
which  uric  acid  exists  in  solution  in  the  urine  has  formed  the 
^ubiect  of  some  discussion,  because  of  its  difficult  solubdity  in 
water.    It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  form  of  urate  of  sodium,  produced 
by  the  uric  acid  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  combining  with  part  of  the 
base  of  the  alkaline  sodium  phosphate  of  the  blood.  Hippm-ic 
.xcid,  which  exists  in  human  urine  also,  acts  upon  the  alkaline 
phosphate  in  the   same  way,  and  increases 
quantity  of  •  acid  phosphate,  on  the  presence  of  which  it  is 
probable  that  a  pait  of  the  natui-al  acidity  of  the  ^ 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  whetl^'  the  umon  of        acid  ^s  ith 
.      the  vbase  sodL  and  prob^ly  ammonium,  takes  i^ace  m  h 
'  Wood  or  in  the  act  of  secretion  in  the  kidney :  the  latter  is  the 
To  e  likely  opinion;  U  the\uantity  of  either  uric  acid  or  urates 
blood  is  pr^ol^lbly  too  small  to  allow  of  this  question  being 
.solved.    ■  V 
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Owing  to  its  existence  in  combination  in  healthy  urine,  uria 
acid  for  examination  must  generally  be  precipitated  from  its  bases 
by  a  stronger  acid.    Frequently,  however,  when  excreted  in  excess 
it  is  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form  (fig.  248),  mixed  with  large- 
quantities  of  ammonium  or  sodium  urate.    In  such  cases  it  may 


Fig-.  248.— Various  forms  of  uric  acid  crystals. 


Kg.  2^g.— Crystals  of  hippuric  acid. 


be  procured  for  microscopic  examination  by  gently  warming  the 
portion  of  urine  containing  the  sediment;  this  dissolves  urate  of 
ammonium  and  sodium,  while  the  comparatively  insoluble  crj-stals 
of  uric  acid  subside  to  the  bottom. 

The  most  common  form  in  which  uric  acid  is  deposited  in  m-ine 
is  that  of  a  brownish  or  yellowish  powdery  substance,  consisting 
of  gramUes  of  ammonium— or  sodium  urate.  When  deposited  in 
ciystals,  it  is  most  frequently  in  rhombic  or  diamond-shaped 
lamma3,  but  other  forms  are  not  uncommon  (fig.  248).  When 
deposited  from  urine,  the  crystals  are  generally'  more  or  less 
deeply  coloured,  from  being  combined  with  the  colourino-  prin- 
ciples of  the  urine. 

There  are  two  chief  tests  for  uric  acid  besides  the  microscopic' 
evidence  of  its  crystalline  structure  :  (i)  The  M^.rexide  te.st,  which 
consists  of  evaporating  to  dryness  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  acid 
and  unc  acid  in  a  water  bath.  This  leaves  a  yellowish-red  residue 
ofAUomn  (C,H,N,0,)  and  urea,  and  this,  on  addition  of  ammo- 
mum  hydrate  gives  a  beautiful  purple  (ammonium  purpurate, 
(\l  N»C>„),  deepened  on  addition  of  caustic  potash' 

^2)  Schiff'.s  ted.  Dissolve  the  uric  acid  in  sodium  carbonate  solu- 
tion, and  drop  some  of  it  on  a  filter  paper  moistened  with  silver 
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nitrate,  a  black  spot  appears,  which  corresponds  to  the  reduction 
of  silver  by  the  uric  acid. 

Hippuric  Acid  (C^H^NOa)  has  long  been  known  to  exist  in 
the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals  in  combination  with  soda.  It 
.also  exists  naturally  in  the  urine  of  man,  in  quantity  equal  or 
rather  exceeding  that  of  the  uric  acid. 

Pigments.— The  colouring  matters  of  the  urine  are:  (i)  Uro- 
Ulin,  a  substance  connected  with  the  colouring  matters  of  the 
blood  and  bile  (p.  341)  ;  it  is  especially  seen  in  febrile  urme  and 
exists  normally,  but  to  less  amount;  it  is  of  a  yellowish-red  colour  ; 
(2)  Uro-chrome,  which  on  exposure  undergoes  oxydation,  and 
becomes  Uro-erythrin,  the  former  being  yellowish  and  the  latter 
sandy  red  ;  and  (3)  Indican  is  occasionally  present. 

Indican  is  not  itself  pigmentaiy,  though  by  its  decomposiHon  indigo 
blue  and  indigo  red  are  produced.  Its  presence  can  usually  be  detected  by 
adding  to  a  small  quantity  of  urine  an  equal  bulk  of  strong  hydrochlonc 
:  id  and  gently  heating  the  solution  ;  on  the  addition  of  two  or  hr^e  dr  ps 
of  strong  nitric  acid  a  delicate  purplish  tint  is  developed,  and  mdigo  blue 
and  red  crystals  separate  out. 

Mucus.— Mwcus  in  the  urine  consists  principally  of  the  epithe- 
lial debris  of  the  mucous  siu-face  of  the  urinary  passages.  Particles 
•of  epithelium,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  maybe  detected  m 
most  samples  of  urine,  especially  if  it  has  remained  at  rest  for 


Fig.  2c,o.— Mucus  deposited  from  urine. 


some  time  and  the  lower  strata  are  then  exammed  (fig.  250  .  As 
urine  cools,  the  mucus  is  sometimes  seen  suspended  m  it  as  a 
deUcate  onkque  cloud,  but  generally  it  falls.  In  inflammatory 
tff^L  of  the  urinaiV  passages,  especially  of  the  bladder,  mucus 
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in  large  quantities  is  poured  forth,  and  speedily  undergoes  de- 
composition. The  presence  of  the  decomposing  mucus  excites  (as 
already  stated,  p.  438)  chemical  changes  in  the  urea,  whereby 
ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  ammonium,  is  formed,  which,  combinino- 
with  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  super-phosphates  in  the  urine,  pro- 
duces insoluble  neutral  or  alkaline  phosphates  of  calcium  and 
magnesium,  and  phosphate  of  ammonium  and  magnesium.  These 
mixing  with  the  mucus,  constitute  the  peculiar  white,  viscid, 
mortar-like  substance  which  collects  upon  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  bladder,  and  is  often  passed  with  the  m-iue,  forming  a  thick 
tenacious  sediment. 

Extractives.— Besides  mucus  and  colouring  matter,  urine 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogenous  compounds, 
usually  described  under  the  generic  name  of  extractives.  Of  these', 
the  chief  are:  (i)  Kreatinm  (C^H,N30)  a  substance  derived' 
probably,  from  the  metamorphosis  of  muscular  tissue,  crystallizing 
in  colourless  oblique  rhombic  prisms ;  a  fairly  definite  amount  o'f 
this  substance,  about  15  grains  (i  grm.),  appears  in  the  urine 
daily,  so  that  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  normal  constituent ;  it 
is  increased  on  an  increase  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the 
food  ;  (2)  Xanthin  (C,N^H,OJ,  an  amorphous  powder  soluble  in 
hot  water ;  (3)  Hypo-xanthm,  or  sarkin  (C^N.H.O) ;  (4)  Oxahiric 
actcZ  (CgH^N^O^),  in  combination  with  ammonium;  (5)  Allantoin 
(C^HgN^Oj)  in  the  urine  of  the  new-born  child.  All  these  extrac- 
tives are  chiefly  mteresting  as  being  closely  connected  with  urea, 
and  mostly  yielding  that  substance  on  oxidation.  Leucin  and 
tyrosin  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  normal  constituents  of  m-ine. 

Saline  Matter.— The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine  is  combined 
chiefly  or  entirely  with  sodium  or  potassium  ;  forming  salts  which 
are  taken  in  very  small  quantity  with  the  food,  and  are  scarcely 
found  m  other  fluids  or  tissues  of  the  body;  for  the  sulphates 
commonly  enumerated  among  the  constituents  of  the  ashes  of  the 
tissues  and  fluids  are  for  the  most  part,  or  entirely,  produced  by 
the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  burning.  Only  about  one- 
third  of  the  sulphuric  acid  found  in  the  urine  is  derived  directly 
from  the  food  (Parkcs).  Hence  the  greater  part  of  the  sulplniric 
acid  which  the  sidphates  in  the  urine  contain,  must  be  formed  in 
the  blood,  or  in  the  act  of  secretion  of  urine;  the  sulphur  of  which 
the  acid  is  formed  being  probably  derived  from  the  decompo8i"<r 
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nitrooenous  tissues,  the  other  elements  of  which  arc  resolved  into 
urea\nd  uric  acid.  It  maybe  in  part  derived  also  from  the 
sulphur-holding  taurin  and  cystifri,  which  can  be  found  mthe  liver, 
lun-s  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  not  generaUy  m  the 
excretions;  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  broken  up.  The  oxygen 
is  supplied  through  the  lungs,  and  the  heat  generated  during 
combination  with  the  sulphur,  is  one  of  the  subordinate  means  by 
which  the  animal  temperature  is  maintained. 

Besides  the  sulphur  in  these  salts,  some  also  appears  to  be  in 
the  urine,  uncombined  with  oxygen  ;  for  after  all  the  sulphate, 
have  been  removed  from  urine,  sulphuric  acid  may  be  formed  by 
drying  and  burning  it  with  nitre.  From  three  to  five  grains  of 
sulphur  are  thus  daily  excreted.  The  combination  m  which  it 
exists  is  uncertain  :  possibly  it  is  in  some  compound  analogous  to 
cystin  or  cystic  oxide  (p.  449)-  .  Sulphuric  acid  also  exis  s 
normally  in  the  urine  in  combination  with  phenol  (CeH„0)  as 
phenol  sulphuric  acid  or  its  corresponding  salts,  with  sodium  &c. 

The  plwMc  c^d  in  the  urine  is  combined  partly  with  the 
alkalies,  partly  with  the  alkaline  earths-about  four  or  five  times 
as  much  with  the  former  as  with  the  latter.  In  blood  saliva,  and 
other  alkaline  fluids  of  the  body,  phosphates  exist  m  the  form  of 
alkaline,  neutral,  or  acid  salts.  In  the  urine  they  are  acid  sa  ts 
viz.,  the  sodium,  ammonium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  phosphat  s, 
the  excess  of  acid  being  (Liebig)  due  to  the  appropriation  of  t^ie 
alkali  with  which  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  blood  is  combined,  by 
the  several  new  acids  which  are  foi-med  or  discharged  at  the 
kidneys,  namely,  the  uric,  hippuric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  all  of 
which  are  neutrahsed  with  soda.  .     ■  i 

The  phosphates  are  taken  largely  in  both  vegetable  and  animal 
food  -  some  thus  taken  are  excreted  at  once;  others  after  being 
Wormed  and  incorporated  with  the  tissues.  Calcium  phos- 
I"e  fox-ms  the  principal  earthy  constituent  of  bone  and  from 
thfdecomposition  of  the  osseous  tissue  the  lu-ine  derives  a  la.-ge 
auaiS  0?  this  salt.  The  decomposition  of  other  tissues  also, 
r  e  pecially  of  the  brain  and  nei-ve.ubstance,  furnishes  large 
but  ^.^P'^'^^J^^y  tl,e  ,,rine,  which  phosphoms  is  sup- 

"'^"iVe  tht  tl  "  to  be  .united  with  oxygen,  and  then  com- 
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producing  nervous  exhaustion,  increase  it.  The  earthy  phosphates 
are  more  abundant  after  meals,  whether  on  animal  or  vegetable 
food,  and  are  diminished  after  long  fasting.  The  alkaline  phos. 
phates  are  increased  after  animal  food,  diminished  after  vegetable 
food.  Exercise  increases  the  alkaline,  but  not  the  earthy  phos- 
phates (Beuce  Jones).     Phosphorus  uncombined  with  oxygen 


Fig.  2^z.—  nrinaru  mdimeiit  of  triple  phosphaten  (larcfe  prismatic  prvsfnUl  „„;t        ^  ^ 
ammonium,  from  urine  which  I^dundlgoneSXrfeSSior^ 

appears,  like  sulphur,  to  be  excreted  in  the  urine  (Eonalds). 
When  the  m-ine  undergoes  alkaline  fermentation,  phosphates  are 
deposited  in  the  form  of  an  urinary  sediment,  consisting  chiefly  of 
ammonio-magnesium  phosphate  (triple  phosphate)  (fig.  251). 
This  compound  does  not,  as  such,  exist  in  healthy  urine.  The 
ammonia  is  chiefly  or  wholly  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
urea  (p.  442). 

The  cJdorine  of  the  urine  occurs  chiefly  in  combination  with 
soduim,  but  slightly  also  with  ammonium,  and,  perhaps,  potassium. 
As  the  chlorides  exist  largely  in  food,  and  in  most  of  the  animal 
fluids,  their  occurrence  in  the  urine  is  easily  understood. 

Cystin  (CgH^N  SO  J  (fig.  252)  is  an  occasional  constituent  of 
unne.  It  resembles  taurin  in  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
sulphur— more  than  25  per  cent.  It  does  not  exist  in  healthy 
imne. 

Another  common  morbid  constituent  of  the  urine  is  oxalic  acid, 
which  IS  frequently  deposited  in  combination  with  calcium  (fig! 
253)  as  an  urinary  sediment.  Like  cystin,  but  much  more  com- 
nionly,  It  is  the  chief  constituent  of  certain  calculi. 

G  O 
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Of  the  other  abnormal  constituents  of  the  urine  mentioned  it 
will  be  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length  in  this  work. 


rig.  252.— C'ri/siaZs  of  cystin. 


pjg  253.— Crystals  of  calcium  oxalate. 


Gases -A  small  quantity  of  gas  is  naturally  present  m  the 
uri!e  r:  state  of  solution.  It  consists  of  carbomc  ac.d  (chiefly) 
and  nitrogen  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen. 


The  Method  of  the  Excretion  of  Urine. 

The  excretion  of  the  urine  by  the  kidney  is  ^f^lf  J^^T^ 
of  two  more  or  less  distinct  processes-Tiz.,  i'\'f  ^^'[fP^^ 
JhS.  the  water  and  the  ready-formed  salts  are  ehmmated  and 
t)of  true  se.-eUon,  by  which  certain  substances  ^^^^f  '^^^^^^ 
i^i  ire  important  part  of  the  urinary  sohds  are  r^^^^^^^^ 

Z  —  :f  the  Ud  hlUd  ofT  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  blood-pressure  in  the  glomeruh. 

The  greater  the  blood-pressure  m  ^^^/^^^'^^^'^  J  -J^., 

and  consequently  in  the  renal  f  ^f' ^^^f  the 
will  be  the  blood-pressure  in  the  glomexuh,  and  g 
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<inaiitityof  uriuc  scparatedj  but  even  without  increase  of  the  general 
blood-pressure,  if  the  renal  arteries  be  locally  dilated,  the  pressure 
!n  the  glomeruli  ^vi]l  be  increased  and  with  it  the  secretion  of  urine 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  local  blood-pressure  be  diminished  the 
^mount  of  fluid  will  be  lessened.    All  the  numerous  causes  there- 
fore, which  increase  the  blood-pressure  (p.  189)  will,  as  a  rule 
secondarily  increase  the  secretion  of  urine.    Of  these  the  heart's 
action  IS  amongst  the  most  important.    When  its  contractions  are 
mcreased  in  force,  increased  diuresis  is  the  result.  Similarly 
causes  which  lower  the  blood-pressure,  e.ff.,  enfeebled  action  of  the 
heart,  great  loss  of  blood,  &c.,  will  diminish  the  activity  of  the 
secretion  of  urine. 

The  close  connection  between  the  blood-pressure  generaUy  and 
the  nervous  system  has  been  before  considered,  and  it  will  be 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  urine  secreted  depends  greatly 
upon  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system.    Thus,  division  of 
the  spinal  cord,  by  producing  general  vascular  dilatation,  causes  a 
great  diminution  of  blood-pressure,  and  so  diminishes  the  amount 
of  water  passed  ;  since  the  local  dilatation  in  the  renal  arteries 
IS  not  sufiicient  to  counteract  the  general  diminution  of  pressure 
Stimidation  of  the  cut  cord  produces,  strangely  Enough,  the 
8ame  results-i.e.,   a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  urine 
passed  but  in  a  different  way,  viz.,  by  constricting  the  arteries 
generally,  and,  among  others,  the  renal  arteries ;  the  diminution 
of  blood-pressure  resulting  from  the  local  resistance  in  the  renal 
arteries  being  more  potent  to  diminish  blood-pressure  in  the 
:  glomendi  than  the  general  increase  of  blood-pressure  is  to  increase 

.  local  m  TV      1""'  ^^^i^'b  P^duce 

-n"  "  ^"'^'^^  ^li-ini«hing  the  general  blood- 

i  pressure  wiU  cause  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fluid  passed, 
rhe  fact  that  in  summer  or  in  hot  weather  the  urine  is 
d  mashed  n.ay  be  attributed  partly  to  the  copious  elimination 
of  water  by  tlie  skin  in  the  form  of  sM^eat  which  occurs  in 

'  activity  of  the  skm  in  winter,  but  also  to  the  dilated  condition  of 

pressme.    Tims  we  see  that  in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  water 
rom  the  system,  the  skin  and  kidneys  perform  similar  funcLt 
'and  are  capable  to  some  extent  of  acting  vicariously,  one  for  tTe 

e  rj  2 
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other.    Their  relative  activities  are  inversely  proportional  to  each 

The  intimate  connection  between  the  condition  of  the  l^idney 
and  the  blood-pressure  has  been  exceedingly  ^vell  sho^-n  by  the 
introduction  of  an  instrument  called  the  Oncometer,  recently  in- 
troduced by  Roy,  .vhich  is  a  modification  of  the  plethysmograph 
ma-   1^8)      By  means  of  this  apparatus  any  alteration  m  tlie 
volume  of  the  kidney  is  communicated  to  an  apparatus  (onco- 
<n-aph)  capable  of  recording  graphically,  ^vith  a  siting  lever,  such 
Variations.    It  has  been  found  that  the  kidney  is  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  any  alteration  in  the  general  blood-pressure,  every  fall  m 
the  general  blood-pressure  being  accompanied  by  a  decrease  m  the 
volume  of  the  kidney,  and  every  rise,  unless  produced  by  consider- 
able constriction  of '  the  peripheral  vessels,  including  those  of  the 
kidney,  being  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  volume 
Increase  of  volume  is  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
xmne  secreted,  and  decrease  of  volume  by  a  decrease  in  the  secre- 
tion.   In  addition,  however,  to  the  response  of  the  kidney  to 
alterations  in  the  general  blood-pressure,  it  has  ^een  f^u^her 
observed  that  certain  substances,  when  injected  into  the  blood 
wiU  also  produce  an  increase  in  volume  of  the  kidney,  and 
lonBequeii  increased  flow  of  urine,  without  affecting  the  genenvl 
blood-pressure-such  bodies  as  sodium  acetate        otl-r  dm  t^^^^^^ 
These  observations  appear  to  prove  that  local  dilatation  of  the 
Lai  vessels  may  be  produced  by  alterations  in  tbe  blood  up  n 
local  nervous  mechanism,  as  the  effect  is  produced  when  all  of 
the  renal  nerves  have  been  divided.    The  alterations  are  not 
only  produced  by  the  addition  of  di-ugs,  but  also  by  the  m  ro- 
duetion  of  comparatively  small  quantities  of  water  or  saline 
sXtion     To  this  alteration  of  the  blood  acting  upon  the  renal 
vessels  (either  directly  or)  through  a  local  vaso-motormec^^^^^^^^ 
and  not  to  any  great  alteration  in  the  general  blood-pe  sure 
we  attribute  the  effect  of  meals,  .c,  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
«The  renal  excretion  is  increased  after  meals  -f/^-"^^;''^ 
durinc.  fasting  and  sleep.     The  increase  began  within  th  fir^t 
bour  after  breakfast,  and  continued  during  the  succeedmg  t.o  oi 
tbree  hours  •  then  a  diminution  set  in,  and  contmued  until  an 
tZ  after  dinner.    The  ef.ct  of  dini^did  lu.  appea 

until  two  or  three  hours  after  the  meal ;  and  it  aoachea 
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maximum  about  the  fourth  hour.  From  this  period  the  excretion 
steadily  decreased  until  bed-time.  During  sleep  it  sank  still  lower, 
and  reached  its  minimum — being  not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
quantity  excreted  during  the  hours  of  digestion."  The  increased 
amount  of  urine  passed  after  drinking  large  quantities  of  fluid 
probably  depends  upon  the  diluted  condition  of  the  blood  thereby 
induced. 

The  foUowing  table  *  will  help  to  explain  the  dependence  of  the 
filtration  function  upon  the  blood-pressure  and  the  nervous 
system  : — 

TABLE  OP  THE  EELATION  OP  THE    SECRETION  OF  UEINE 
TO  ARTERIAL  PRESSURE. 

A.  Secretion  of  iirine  may  be  increased— 

a.  Bij  increasing  the  general  Uood-jm's.mre,  by 

1.  Increase  of  force  or  frequency  of  heart-beat. 

2.  Constriction  of  small  arteries  of  areas  other  than  the  kidney. 
h.  By  rela.vaU<m  ef  the  renal  artery  loitJwut  cowin'nsatinn  relaxa- 
tion elsewhere,  by 

I.  Division  of  the  renal  nerves  (causing  polymia). 
^'       "  "  ;r     and  afterwards  stimulating  cord 

below  medulla  (causing  greater  polyuria). 

3.  Division  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  ;  but  polyuria  is  less  than 

m  I  or  2,  as  these  nerves  are  distributed  to  a  wider  area 
the  dilatation  of  the  renal  artery  is  accompanied  by 
dilatation  of  other  vessels,  and  therefore  with  a  some- 
what diminished  general  blood  supply. 

4.  Puncture  of  the  floor  of  fourth  ventricle  or  mechanical  irri- 

tation of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, possibly  from  dilatation  of  the  renal  arteries. 

K.  Secretion  of  urine  may  be  diminished— 

a.  By  diminishing  the  general  hliwd-jrressure,  by 

1.  Diminishing  the  force  or  frequency  of  the  heart-beats. 

2.  Dilatation  of  capillary  areas  other  than  the  kidney. 

3.  Division  of  spinal  cord  below  medulla,  which  causes  dilata- 

tion of  general  abdominal  area,  and  urine  generally 
ceases  being  secreted. 
*.  By  hiereamuj  the  hluod-i,resmre,  by  stimulation  of  spinal  coixl 
below  medulla,  the  constriction  of  the  renal  artery  not  being 
compensated  for  by  the  increase  of  general  bIood-pres.sure 
e.  By  eomtrintitm  of  the  renal  artery,  by  stimulating  the  renal  or 
splanchnic  nerves,  or  by  stimulating  (lie  spinal  cord. 


*  Modified  from  M.  Foster. 
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Although  it  is  convenient  to  call  the  processes  which  go  on  in 
the  renal  glomeruli,  filtration,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  not  absolutely  mechanical,  as  the  term  might  seem  to  imply, 
since,  when  the  epithelium  of  the  Malpighian  capsule  has  been, 
as  it  were,  put  out  of  order  by  ligature  of  the  renal  artery,  on 
removal  of  the  ligature,  the  urine  has  been  found  temporarily 
to  contain  albumen,  indicating  that  a  selective  power  resides  m 
the  healthy  epithelium,  which  allows  a  certain  constituent  part  of 
the  blood  to  be  filtered  off  and  not  others. 

(2  )  Of  True  Secretion.— That  there  is  a  second  part  m  the 
process  of  the  excretion  of  urine,  which  is  true  secretion,  m 
suggested  by  the  structure  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  and  the  idea  is 
supported  by  various  experiments.    It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  convohited  portions  of  the  tubules  are  lined  with  epithelium 
which  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  secretory  epithelium  of 
other  glands,  whereas  the  Malpighian  capsules  and  portions  of 
the  loops  of  Henle  are  lined  simply  by  endothelium.    The  two 
functions  are,  then,  suggested  by  the  differences  of  epithelium, 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  blood  supply  is  different,  since  the 
convoluted  tubes  are  surrounded  by  capillary  vessels  denved 
from  the  breaking  up  of  the  efferent  vessels  of  the  Malp^hia^ 
tufts.    The  theory  first  suggested  by  Bowman  (1842),  and  still 
generally  accepted,  of  the  fimction  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
tubules,  is  that  the  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  by  a  process 
of  true  secretion,  separate  from  the  blood  substances  such  as 
urea,  whereas  from  the  glomeruli  are  separated  the  water  and  the 
inorganic  salts.    Another  theory  suggested  by  Ludwig  (1844)  is 
that  in  the  glomeruli  is  filtered  off  from  the  blood  al   the  con- 
stituents of  the  urine  in  a  very  diluted  condition     When  thia 
Dasses  along  the  tortuous  uriniferous  tube,  part  of  the  water  is 
re  absorbed  into  the  vessels  surrounding  them,  leaving  the  urine 
in  a  more  concentrated  condition-retaining  all  its  proper  con- 
stituents.   This  osmosis  is  promoted  by  the  high  specific  gravity 
of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  surrounding  the  convoluted  tubes, 
but  the  return  of  the  urea  and  similar  substances  is  prevented 
bv  th    secretory  epithelium  of  the  tubules.    Ludwig's  theory, 
hLter  alible,  must,  we  think,  give  way  to  the  fi.t  theory, 
.vhich  is  more  strongly  supported  by  direct  experiment. 

By  using  the  kidney  of  the  newt,  which  has  two  distinct  vaa- 
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cular  supplies,  one  from  the  renal  artery  to  the  glomeruli,  and  the 
other  from  the  renal  portal  vein  to  the  convoluted  tubes,  Nuss- 
baum  has  shown  that  certain  substances,  e.g.,  peptones,  sugar, 
when  injected  into  the  blood,  are  eliminated  by  the  glomeruli,  and 
so  are  not  got  rid  of  when  the  renal  arteries  are  tied ;  whereas 
certain  other  substances,  e.g.,  lu-ea,  when  injected  into  the  blood, 
are  eliminated  by  the  convoluted  tubes,  even  when  the  renal 
arteries  have  been  tied.  This  evidence  is  very  direct  that  urea 
is  excreted  by  the  convoluted  tubes. 

Heidenhain  also  has  shown  by  experiment  that  if  a  substance 
(sodium  sulphindigotate),  which  ordinarily  produces  blue  urine, 
be  injected  into  the  blood  after  section  of  the  medulla  which 
causes  lowering  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  renal  glomeruli,  that 
when  the  kidney  is  examined,  the  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules 
(and  of  these  alone)  are  stained  with  the  substance,  which  is  also 
found  in  the  lumen  of  the  tubules.  This  appears  to  show  that 
under  ordinary  circiimstances  the  pigment  at  any  rate  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules,  and  that  when  by 
diminishing  the  blood-pressure,  the  filtration  of  urine  ceases,  the 
pigment  remains  in  the  convoluted  tubes,  and  is  not,  as  it  is  under 
ordinai-y  circumstances,  swept  away  from  them  by  the  flushing 
of  them  which  ordinarily  takes  place  with  the  watery  part  of 
,  urine  derived  from  the  glomenili.  It  therefore  is  probable  that 
the  cells,  if  they  excrete  the  pigment,  excrete  urea  and  other 
substances  also.  But  urea  acts  somewhat  differently  to  the  pig- 
ment, as  when  it  is  injected  into  the  blood  of  an  animal  in  which 
the  medulla  has  been  divided  and  the  secretion  of  urine  stopped, 
a  copious  secretion  of  urine  results,  which  is  not  the  case  when 
the  pigment  is  used  instead  under  similar  conditions.  The  flow 
of  urine,  independent  of  the  general  blood-pressure,  might  be 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  altered  blood  upon  some 
local  vaso-motor  mechanism ;  and,  indeed,  the  local  blood- 
pressure  is  directly  affected  in  this  way,  but  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  part  of  the  increase  of  the  secretion  is  due  to 
the  direct  stimulation  of  the  cells  by  the  urea  contained  in  the 
blood. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  relation  of  the  two  functions  :  (i.)  The 
process  of  filtration,  by  which  the  chief  part  if  not  the  whole  of 
the  fiuiil  is  eliminated,  together  with  certain  inorganic  salts; 
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and  possibly  other  solids,  is  directly  dependent  upon  hlood- 
pressure,  is  accomplished  by  the  renal  glomeruli,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  free  discharge  of  solids  from  the  tubules.  (2.)  The 
process  of  secretion  proper,  by  which  urea  and  the  principal 
urinary  solids  are  eliminated,  is  only  indirectly,  if  at  all,  depen- 
dent upon  blood-pressure  and  is  accomplished  by  the  cells  of  the 
convoluted  tubes.  It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  elimmation 
of  copious  fluid,  produced  by  the  chemical  stimulation  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  same  tubules. 

Sources  of  the  TTitrogenous  Urinary  SoUds. 
TJrea— In  speaking  of  the  method  of  the  secretion  of  urine, 
it  was  assumed  that  the  part  played  by  the  cells  of  the  uriniferous 
tubules  was  that  of  mere  separation  of  the  constituents  of  the 
urine  which  existed  ready-formed  in  the  blood  :  there  is  consider- 
able evidence  to  favour  this  assumption.    What  maybe  called 
the  specially  characteristic  solid  of  the  urine,  i.e.,  urea  (as  weU  as 
most  of  the  other  solids),  may  be  detected  in  the  blood,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  e.g.,  the  humours  of  the  eye  (Millon),  even 
while  the  functions  of  the  kidneys  are  unimpaired:  but  when 
from  any  cause,  especially  extensive  disease  or  extirpation  of  the 
kidneys,  the  separation  of  urine  is  imperfect,  the  urea  is  found 
largely  in  the  blood  and  in  most  other  fluids  of  the  body. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  clear  that  the  urea  is  for  the  most  part 
made  somewhere  else  than  in  the  kidneys,  and  simply  brought  to 
them  by  the  blood  for  elimination.  It  is  not  absolutely  proved 
however,  that  aU  the  urea  is  formed  away  from  these  organs,  and 
it  is  possible  that  a  small  quantity  is  actually  secreted  by  the  ce  Is 
of  the  tubules.  The  sources  of  the  urea,  which  is  brought  to  the 
kidneys  for  excretion,  are  stated  to  be  two. 

r  I  {  From  the  splitting  up  the  ElemenU  of  the  Nitrogenous  Food.- 
The  origin  of  urea  from  this  source  is  shown  by  the  increase 
which  ensues  on  substituting  an  animal  or  highly  nitrogenous 
for  a  vegetable  diet ;  in  the  much  larger  amount-nearly  double 
-excreted  by  Carnivora  than  Herbivora,  independent  of  exercise , 
and  in  its  diminution  to  about  one-half  dunng  ^t-vation,  or 
during  the  exclusion  of  non-nitrogenous  principles  of  food  Par^ 
at  any  rate,  of  the  increased  amount  of  urea  which  appears  m  the 
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tu'iiie  soon  after  a  full  meal  of  proteid  material  may  be  attributed 
to  the  production  of  a  considerable  amount  of  leucin  andtyrosin  as 
by-products  of  pancreatic  digestion.  These  substances  are  carried 
by  the  portal  vein  to  the  liver,  and  it  is  there  that  the  change 
in  all  probability  takes  ]3lace ;  as  \vhen  the  functions  of  the  organ 
are  gravely  interfered  with,  as  in  the  case  of  acute  yellow  atrophy, 
the  amount  of  lu-ea  is  distinctly  diminished,  and  its  place  appears 
to  be  taken  by  leucin  and  tyrosiu.  It  has  been  foimd  by  experi- 
ment, too,  that  if  these  substances  be  introduced  into  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  the  introduction  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  amount  of  urea,  but  not  by  the  presence  of  the  bodies 
themselves  in  the  urine. 

(2.)  From  tlie  nitrogenous  metabolism  of  the  tissues. — This  second 
origin  of  urea  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  continues  to  be  ex- 
creted, though  in  smaller  quantity  than  usual,  when  aU  nitroge- 
nous substances  are  strictly  excluded  from  the  food,  as  when  the 
.  diet  consists  for  several  days  of  sugar,  starch,  gum,  oil,  and  similar 
:  non-nitrogenous  substances  (Lehmann).     It  is  excreted  also,  even 

•  though  no  food  at  all  be  taken  for  a  considerable  time ;  thus  it 
i  is  found  in  the  lu-ine  of  reptiles  which  have  fasted  for  months ; 
:  and  in  the  m-ine  of  a  madman,  who  had  fasted  eighteen  days,' 

Lassaigne  found  both  m-ea  and  aU  the  components  of  healthy 

*  urine. 

Turning  to  the  muscles,  however,  as  the  most  actively  meta- 
1  bohc  tissue,  we  find  as  a  result  of  their  activity  not  urea,  but 
l^hreatin  ;  and  although  it  may  be  supposed  that  some  of  this  I'atler 
'  body  appears  naturally  in  the  urine  as  kreatinin,  yet  it  is  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  represent  the  large  amount  of  it  formed  by 
t  the  muscles,  and,  indeed,  by  others  of  the  tissues.    It  is  assumed 
tthat  kreatin  therefore  is  the  nitrogenous  antecedent  of  urea  ■ 
■  where  its  conversion  into  urea  takes  place  is  doubtful,  but  verj^ 
hkely  the  liver,  and  possibly  the  spleen,  may  be  the  seats  of  the 
change.    It  may  be,  however,  that  part— but  if  so,  a  small  part 
reaches  the  kidneys  without  previous  change,  leaving  it  to  the 
cells  of  the  renal  tubules  to  complete  the  action.    In  speaking 
of  kreatin  as  the  antecedent  of  urea,  it  should  be  recollected  that 
other  nitrogenous  products,  such  as  xantliin  (C^  0,),  appear 

m  conjuncti<)n  with  it,  and  that  these  may  also  be  converted  into 
'Urea, 
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It  was   formerly  taken  for   granted  that  the   quantity  of 
urea  in  the  urine  is  greatly  increased  by  active  exercue ;  but 
numerous  observers  have  failed  to  detect  more  than  a  slight 
increase  under  such  circumstances ;  and  our  notions  concernmg 
the  relation  of  this  excretory  product  to  the  destruction  of 
muscular  fibre,  consequent  on  the  exercise  of  the  latter  have 
undergone  considerable  modification.     There  is   no  doubt  of 
course,  that  like  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  muscles  have  but  a 
limited  term  of  existence,  and  are  being  constantly  although  very 
slowly  renewed,  at  the  same  time  that  a  part  of  the  products  of 
their  disintegration  appears  in  the  urine  m  the  form  of  urea.  But 
the  waste  is  not  so  fast  as  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  ;  and 
the  theory  that  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  muscle  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted  in  the  unne  must  without 

doubt  be  given  up. 

Uric  Acid  -Uric  acid  probably  arises  much  m  the  same  way 
as  urea,  either  from  the  disintegration  of  albuminaus  tissues,  or 
torn  the  food     The  relation  which  uric  acid  and  urea  bear  to 
IZ  ler  s,  however,  still  obscure  :  but  uric  acid  is  said  to  be  a 
ess  adv-ced  stage  of  the  oxidation  of  the  products  of  proteid. 
metabolism.    The  fact  that  they  often  exist  together  m  the  same 
•    Tr  nf  makes  it  seem  probable  that  they  have  different  origins  ; 
but  the  entire  replacement  of  either  by  the  other,  as  of  urea  by 
uric  ac  d  in  the  uL  of  birds,  serpents,  and  many  insects,  and  of 
Z  a  id  by  nrea,  in  the  urine  of  the  fehne  tribe  of  Mammalia, 
Tows  that  e'ither  llone  may  take  the  place  of  the  t.v.     At  any 
Ste  although  it  is  true  that  one  molecule  of  unc  acid  is  capable 
T:S^J-V  into  two  molecules  of  nrea  and  one  of  mes-oxaho 
acid  Wis  no  evidence  f6r  behoving  that  uric  acid  is  an  ante- 
Ldenrof  urea  in  the  nitrogenous  metabolism    of  the  bod^ 
Some  experiments  seem  to  show  that  uric  acid  is  formed  m  the 

HiPPuric  Acid  (C,H,N03)-Hippuric  acid  is  closely  allied  to 
Hippuric  V  «  introduced  into  the  system,  is 

'"Tlw  iT^^d  e^^^^^^  source  is  not 

TllXl^^'^^  ■■  -  probably  derived  fi-om  som. 

satisfactonlycleterm  ^  ^^^^  uo  hippuric  acid 

constituents  of  ^'^^^l^^''^^^^^         acid  that  might  be  con- 
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independent  of  vegetable  food,  for  Weismann  constantly  found 
an  appreciable  quantity,  even   when  living  on  an  exclusively 

;  animal  diet.  Hippuric  acid  arises  from  the  union  of  benzoic  acid 
with   glycin   (C,H,N0,+C,H,03=C,H,N03+H,0),  which 

■  union  may  take  place  in  the  kidneys  themselves,  as  well  as  in  the 

1  liver. 

Extractives. — The  source  of  the  extractives  of  the  urine  is 
1  probably  in  chief  part  the  disintegration  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues, 
I  but  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  these  nitrogenous  bodies 
;  ai-e  merely  accidental,  having  resisted  further  decomposition 
i  into  m-ea,  or  whether  they  are  the  representatives  of  the  decom- 
I  position  of  special  tissues,  or  of  special  forms  of  metabolism  of  the 
r  tissues.  There  is,  however,  one  exception,  and  this  is  in  the  case 
I  of  kreatinin  ;  there  is  great  reason  for  believing  that  the  amount 
'  of  this  body  which  appears  in  the  urine  is  derived  from  the  meta- 
l  holism  of  the  nitrogenous  food,  as  when  this  is  diminished,  it 
'  diminishes,  and  when  stopped,  it  no  longer  appears  in  the  urine. 


The  Passage  of  Urine  into  the  Bladder. 

As  each  portion  of  urine  is  secreted  it  propels  that  which  is 
juah-eady  in  the  tubes  onwards  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
1  Thence  through  the  ureter  the  urine  passes  into  the  bladder,  into 
itwhich  its  rate  and  mode  of  entrance  has  been  watched  in  cases  of 
"ectopia  vesica-,  i.e.,  of  such  fissures  in  the  anterior  or  lower  part  of 
:  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  front  waU  of  the  bladder,  as 
I- expose  to  view  its  hinder  waU  together  with  the  orifices  of  the 
iureters.    The  urine  does  not  enter  the  bladder  at  any  regular  rate, 
nor  is  there  a  synchronism  in  its  movement  through  the  two 
imreters.    During  fasting,  two  or  thi-ee  drops  enter  the  bladder 
•every  minute,  each  drop  as  it  enters  first  raising  up  the  little 
papilla  on  which,  in  these  cases  the  ureter  opens,  and  then  passing 
slowly  through  its  orifice,  which  at  once  again  closes  like  a 
;sphincter.    In  the  recumbent  posture,  the  urine  collects  for  a  little 
time  in  the  ureters,  then  flows' gently,  and,  if  the  body  be'  raised, 
runs  from  them  in  a  stream  till  they  arc  empty.    Its  flow  is 
increased  in  deep  inspiration,  or  straining,  and  in  active  exercise, 
and  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  a  meal  (Erichsen).  The 
•urine  collecting  is  prevented  from  regurgitation  into  the  ureters  by 
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the  mode  in  which  these  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  bladder, 
namely,  by  their  lying  for  between  half  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  before  they  turn 
ratlier  abraptly  forwards,  and  open  through  the  latter  mto  the 

interior  of  the  bladder.  n    r  .  i, 

Micturition.-The  contraction  of  the  muscular  wa  Is  of  the 
bladder  xnay  by  itself  expel  the  urine  with  little  or  no  help  from 
other  muscles,  when  the  sphincter  of  the  organ  is  relaxed.    In  so 
far,  however,  as  it  is  a  voluntary  act,  micturition  is  performed 
by 'means  of^the  abdominal  and  other  expiratory  muscles  which, 
in  their  contraction,  press  on  the  abdominal  viscera,  the  diaphragm 
being  fixed,  and  cause  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  bladder. 
The  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  co-operates,  in  micturition,  by 
reflex  involuntary  action,  with  the  abdominal  muscles;  and  the 
act  is  completed  by  the  accelerator  urinoi  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  quickens  the  stream,  and  expels  the  last  drops  of 
urine  from  the  urethra.    The  act,  so  far  as  it  is  not  directed  by 
volition,  is  under  the  control  of  a  nervous  centre  in  the  lumbar 
spinal  cord,  through  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  similar  centre 
■for  def^ecation   (p.  357),  the  various  muscles  concerned  are 
harmonized  in  their  action.    It  is  well  known  that  the  act  may 
be  reflexly  induced,  e.g.,  in  children  who  suffer  from  intestinal 
worms,  or  other  such  irritation.    Generally  the  aff-erent  impulse 
which  calls  into  action  the  desire  to  micturate  is  excited  by  over 
distention  of  the  bladder,  or  even  by  a  few  drops  of  urine  passing 
into  the  urethra. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  VASCULAR  GLANDS. 

The  materials  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  secretion  in  glands,  are  always  discharged  from  the 
organ  in  which  they  are  formed,  and  are  either  straightway  expelled 
from  the  body,  or  if  they  are  again  received  into  tKe  blood,  it  is 
only  after  they  have  been  altered  from  their  original  condition, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  saliva  and  bile.  There  appears,  however, 
to  be  a  modification  of  the  process  of  secretion,  in  which  certain 
materials  are  abstracted  from  the  blood,  undergo  some  change, 
and  are  added  to  the  lymph  or  restored  to  the  blood,  without 
bemg  previously  discharged  from  the  secreting  organ,  or  made 
use  of  for  any  secondary  purpose.  The  bodies  in  which  this 
modified  form  of  secretion  takes  place,  are  usually  described  as 
vascular  glands,  or  glands  without  ducts,  and  include  the  sp^en,  the 
thymus  and  thyroid  glands,  the  mqyra-renal  cajmdes,  the  jnneal  gland 
and  intidtary  body,  the  tomils.  The  solitary  and  agminate  glands 
(Peyer's)  of  the  intestine,  and  lymph-glands  in  general,  also 
closely  resemble  them ;  indeed,  both  in  structure  and  function, 
the  vascular  glands  bear  a  close  relation,  on  the  one.  hand,  to  the 
true  secreting  glands,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  lymphatic  glands. 
The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  these  organs  exercise 
a  function  analogous  to  that  of  secreting  glands,  has  been  chiefly 
obtained  from  investigations  into  their  structure,  which  have 
shoTO  that  most  of  the  glands  without  ducts  contain  the  same 
essential  structures  as  the  secreting  glands,  except  the  ducts. 

The  Spleen. 

_  The  Spleen  is  the  largest  of  the  so-called  ductless  glands';  it  is 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  stomach,  between  it  and  the  diaphragm. 
It  IS  of  a  deep  red  colour,  of  a  variable  shape,  generally  oval, 
somewhat  concavo-convex.  Vessels  enter  and  leave  the  spleen  at 
the  inner  side  (hilus). 

Structure.— Tlic  spleen  is  covered  externally  almost  com- 
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pletely  by  a  serous  coat  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  while 
within  this  is  the  proper  fibrous  coat  or  capsule  of  the  organ. 
The  latter,  composed  of  connective  tissue,  with  a  large  prepon- 
derance of  elastic  fibres,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  unstriated 


Pig  ....-section  of  aoo^s  sple^  injected:  X^-^i^k^^s'^f'^r^rA^^'^Z 
^  bodies  with  numerous  small  artoies  and  ^P^^s  '  «'^™i^<^^yS&onn  tissue ; 

the  "  lymph  path  "  lymphatic  glands  (Schofield) . 

muscular  tissue,  forms  the  immediate  investment  of  the  spleen. 
Prolonged  from  its  inner  sm-face  are  fibrous  processes  or  trabe- 
cules containing  much  unstriated  muscle,  which  enter  the  interior 
of  the  organ,  and,  dividing  and  anastomosing  in  all  parts,  fomi  a 
kind  of  supporting  frame-work  or  stroma,  in  the  intei-stices  of 
which  the  proper  substance  of  the  spleen  {spleen-pidp)  is  contained 
mir  2^4)  At  the  hilus  of  the  spleen,  the  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
and  lymphatics  enter,  and  the  fibrous  coat  is  prolonged  into  the 
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spleen-substance  in  the  form  of  investing  slieaths  for  the  arteries 
and  veins,  which  sheaths  again  arc  continuous  with  the  trabeculoe 
before  referred  to. 

The  »pleen-pidp,  which  is  a  dark  red  or  reddish-brown  colour, 
is  composed  chiefly  of  cells,  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  fibres  formed 
of  the  branchings  of  large  flattened  nucleated  endotheloid  cells. 
The  spaces  of  the  network  only  partially  occupied  by  cells  form 
a  freely  communicating  system.  Of  the  cells  some  are  granular 
coi-puscles  resembling  the  lymph-corpuscles,  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  ceUs  of  the  meshwork,  both  in  general  appearance  and 
in  being  able  to  peifonn  amojboid  movements;  others  are  red 
blood-corpuscles  of  normal  appearance  or  variously  changed ; 
while  there  are  also  large  cells  containing  either  a  pigment  allied 
to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  or  rounded  corpuscles  like 
red  blood-cells. 

The  splenic  artery,  after  entering  the  spleen  by  its  concave 
:  surface,  divides  and  subdivides,  with  but  little  anastomosis 
1  between  its  branches  ;  at  the  same  time  its  branches  are  sheathed 
I  by  the  prolongations  of  fibrous  coat,  which  they,  so  to  speak 
.  caiTy  into  the  spleen  with  them.  The  arteries  send  off"  branches 
1  mto  the  spleen-pulp  which  end  in  capillaries,  and  these  either 
« communicate,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  radicles  of 
1  the  veins,  or  end  in  lacunar  spaces  in  the  spleen -pulp,  from  which 
•  veins  arise  (Gray). 

The  walls  of  the  smaller  veins  are  more  or  less  incomplete,  and 
ireaxlily  allow  lymphoid  coi-puscles  to  be  swept  into  the  b'lood- 
.  current.    "The  blood  traverses  the  network  of  the  pulp,  and 
1  interstices  of  the  lymphoid  cells  contained  in  the  latter,  in  the 
^  same  manner  as  the  water  of  a  river  finds  its  way  among  the 
F  pebbles  of  its  bed  :  the  blood  from  the  arterial  capillaries  is 
emptied  into  a  system  of  intermediate  passages,  which  are  directly 
A  bounded  by  the  cells  and  fibres  of  the  network  of  the  pulp,  and 
'  from  which  the  smallest  venous  radicles  with  their  cribriform  walls 
take  origin  "  (Frey).    The  veins  are  large  and  very  distensible  • 
the  whole  tissue  of  the  spleen  is  highly  vascular,  and  becomes 
rcaaily  engorged  with  blood  :  the  amount  of  distension  is,  how- 
ever, limited  by  the  fibrous  and  muscular  tissue  of  its  capsule  and 
■  trabcculae,  which  forms  an  investment  and  support  for  the  nuluv 
mass  within.  ^ 
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On  the  face  of  a  section  of  the  spleen  can  be  usnally  seen 
readily  with  the  naked  eye,  minnte,  scattered  rounded  or  oval 
.vhitis^.  spots,  mostly  from  ,V  to  ^  inch  in  diameter.  These  are 
the  MalpicjUan  corpuscles  of  the  spleen,  and  are  mtnated  on  the 
sheaths^of  the  minnte  splenic  arteries,  of  which,  indeed,  they  may 
be  said  to  be  ontgrowths  (fig.  254).  -hile  the  sheaths  of 

the  larger  arteries  are  constructed  of  ordinary  connective  tissue, 
this  has  become  modified  where  it  forms  an  investment  for  the 
smaller  vessels,  so  as  to  be  composed  of  adenoid  tissue,  with 
abundance  of  corpuscles,  like  lymph-corpuscles,  contained  m  its 
Leshes,  and  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  but  small  outgrowth 
of  this  cm^nous  or  cell-bearing  connective  tissue.     They  aie 
composed  of  cylindrical  masses  of  corpuscles,  intersected  m  all 
parts  by  a  delicate  fibrillar  tissue,  which  though  it  mveste  the 
Malpic^hian  bodies,  does  not  form  a  complete  capsule.  Blood- 
falaries  traverse  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  and  form  a  plexus 
7Zr  interior.    The  stn^cture  of  a  Malpighian  corpusc  e  of  the 
spleen  is,  therefore,  very  similar  to  that  of  lymphatic -gland  j 

"  Frnctions.-With  respect  to  the  office  of  the  spleen,  we  have  ' 
the  fXwing  data.  (x.)  The  large  size  which  it  gradu^y 
IcqnL  towLs  the  termination  of  the  digestive  process,  and  the 
"It  increase  observed  about  this  period  in  the  amount  of  th. 
Wy-granular  albuminous  plasma  within  its  parenchyma  and 
Se  subsequent  gradual  decrease  of  this  material,  seem  to  indicate 
tat  th  s  organ  I  concerned  in_elaborating  t^e  albu^^^ 
S  of  food,  audita -time  storing  them  up,  to  be  gradually 
:::S:.duced  into  the  blood,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  general 

^'tT  It  -ems  probable  that  the  spleen,  like  the  lymphatie 
.lands  is  engaged  in  the  formation  of  blood-corpuscles.    For  it  is 

I„  Kbllite.-'s  opimon  ^""'"  ^  ,,,,„,ial  functions 
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pass,  and  are  thus  conveyed  into  the  general  current  of  the 
circulation. 

I     (3.)  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  spleen  many  of  the 
red  coi-puscles  of  the  blood,  those  probably  which  have  discharged 
■  their  office  and  are  worn  out,  undergo  disintegration ;  for  in  the 
.  coloured  portions  of  the  spleen-pulp  an  abundance  of  such  cor- 
]  puscles,  in  various  stages  of  degeneration,  are  found,  while  the 
I  red  corpuscles  in  the  splenic  venous  blood  are  said  to  be  relatively 
i  diminished.    This  process  appears  to  be  as  follows.    The  blood- 
.  corpuscles,  becommg  smaller   and   darker,  collect  together  in 
I  roundish  heaps,  which  may  remain  in  this  condition,  or  become 
,eeach  smrounded  by  a  cell-wall.    The  cells  thus  produced  may 
e  contain  from  one  to  twenty  blood-corpuscles  in  their  interior. 
'These  corpuscles  become  smaller  and  smaller  ;  exchange  their  red 
Iffor  a  golden  yellow,  brown,  or  black  colour;  and  at  length,  are 
.converted  into  pigment-granules,  which  by  degrees  become  paler 
:.and  paler,  until  all  colour  is  lost.    The  corpuscles  undergo  these 
cchanges  whether  the  heaps  of  them  are  enveloped  by  a  cell-wall 
oor  not. 

(4.)  From  the  almost  constant  presence  of  m-ic  acid,  as  well  as 
oof  the  nitrogenous  bodies,  xanthin,  hypoxanthin,  and  leucin,  in 
t  the  spleen,  some  nitrogenous  metabolism  may  be  fairly  inferred 
t'to  occur  in  it. 

(5.)  Besides  these,  its  supposed  direct  offices,  the  spleen  is 
I'beheved  to  fulfil  some  purpose  in  regard  to  the  portal  circulation 
*>^th  which  It  IS  in  close  connection.    Frem  the  readiness  with 
^>^hich  It  admits  of  being  distended,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
■generally  small  while  gastric  digestion  is  going  on,  and  enlarges 
when  that  act  is  concluded,  it  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  kind  of 
•  mcular  reservoir,  or  diverticulum  to  the  portal  system,  or  more 
oarticularly  to  the  vessels  of  the  stomach.    That  it  may  serve 
Juch  a  purpose  is  also  made  probable  by  the  enlargement  which 
t  undergoes  in  certain  aifections  of  the  heart  and  liver,  attended 
■vith  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  latter  oro-an 
'ncl  by  Its  diminution  when  the  congestion  of  the  portal  system 
8  relieved  by  discharges  from  the  bowels,  or  by  the  effusion  of 
"ood  into  the  stomach.    This  mechanical  influence  on  the  circu- 
ation  however,  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  more  than  a  verv 
'Ubordinate  function. 
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pancreas  is  stopped. 

^■p         TSTervous  System  upon  the  Spleen.- 

"Itr ^^^^ 

tionof  the  ACbseis.  /+ hns  been  found  by  experiment 

control  of  the  nervous  system.    I^J^-  enla/ges,  and  that 

that  .hen  the  splem^— 

contraction  can  be  biought  ^^ontJJ^y  ^.^.^^^  ^^^^^^  . 

(2)  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  the 
central  stumps  of  certain  divided 
nerves,  e.g.,  vagus  and  sciatic  ;  (3) 
by  local  stimidation  by  an  electric 
current;    (4)  the  exhibition  of 
quinine  and  some  other  di-ugs.  It 
has  been  shown  by  means  of  a 
modification  of  the  plethysmo- 
graph  (Roy),  that  the  spleen  un- 
dergoes rhythmical  contractions! 
aud  dilatations,  due  no  doubt  to 
the  contraction  and  relaxation  of 
the  muscular  tissue  in  its  capsule 
and  trabecular.    The  gland  also 
shows  the  rhythmical  alteration 
—  of  the  general  blood  pressure  but 

-Trans.erse  seoUon  of  a  uvui.j  to  a  kss  extent  than  the  kidney. 

!S^^.?,,,lP  Tmembrane  of  the  glandu- 

sSli=?-o."£i=?"';      This  gl»d  must  be  looked 

(KOUiker.)  ^  temporary  organ,  as  it 

.      size  early  after  birth,  and  after  the  second 
attains  its  greatest  size  eaiiy  ^^f^  i,^,dly  a  vestige  re- 

year  gradually  diminishes,  unt  l  ^^^^  '^      J  body, 
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ill  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.   It  is  of  a  reddish  or  greyish  colour, 
distinctly  lobulated. 

Structure. — The  gland  is  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule 
which  sends  in  processes,  forming  trabeculas,  which  divide  the 
gland  into  lobes,  and  carry  the  blood-  and  lymph-vessels.  The 
large  trabeculte  branch  into  small  ones,  which  divide  the  lobes  into 
lobides.    Tlie  gland  is  encased  in  a  fold  of  the  pleura.    The  lobules 
are  further  subdivided  into  follicles  by  fine 
connective  tissue.    A  follicle  (fig.  256)  is  more  ....... 

or  less  polyhedral  in  shape,  and  consists  of 
cortical  and  medidlary  portions,  the  structure 
of  both  being  of  adenoid  tissue,  but  in  the 
medullary  portion  the  matrix  is  coarser,  and 
is  not  so  filled  up  with  lymphoid  corpuscles 
as  in  the  cortex.  The  adenoid-  tissue  of  the  =':-.-.;::.'ii:S.  S'-:-- 
cortex,  and  to  a  less  marked  extent  in  the  ''■^  i^''  ! 

medulla,  consists  of  two  kinds  of  tissue,  one 

'  Fig.  256. — From  a  tiorizon- 

with  small  meshes  formed  of  -fine  fibres  with  through  siqm-- 

fcial  part  of  the  thymus 

thickened  nodal  points,  and  th£  other  enclosed     V  «  ™?/,  slightly  mag- 

.     ■       -i      r>  nilied.   Showing  in  the 

Within  the  first,  composed  of  branched  con-     centre  a  follicle  of  poiy- 

.        .  ::  gonal  shape  with  smu- 

nective  tissue  coi-puscles  (Watney).  Scattered     lariy  shaped  follicles 

„    ,  ■;  round   it   (Klein  and 

ill  tne  adenoid  tissue  of  the  medulla  are  the     Noble  Smith). 
.^£2>tcg?^<?jc_cor^cto  of  EassaU,  which  are  pro- 
toplasmic masses  of  various  sizes,  consisting  of  a  central  nucleated 
granular  centre,  surrounded  by  flattened  nucleated  endothelial 
cells.     In  the  reticulum,  especially  of  the  medulla,  are  large 
transparent  giant  cells.    In  the  thymus  of  the  dog  and  of  other 
animals  are  to  be  found  cysts,  probably  derived  from  the  con- 
centric corpuscles,  some  of  which  are  lined  with  ciliated  epithe- 
lium, and  otliers  with  short  columnar  cells.    Heemoglobin  is  found 
in  the  thymus  of  all  animals,  either  in  these  cysts,  or  in  cells 
near  to  or  of  the  concentric  corpuscles.    In  the  lymph  issuing 
t  from  the  thymus  are  found  cells  containing  coloured  blood  cor- 
I  puscles  and  Jitemoglobin  granules,  and  in  the  lymphatics  of  the 
'  *%mus  there  are  more  colourless  cells  than  in  the  lymphatics  of 
!  the  neck.    In  the  blood  of  the  thymic  vein,  there  appears  some- 
'  times  to  be  an  increase  in  the  colourless  corpuscles  and  also  masses 
of  granular    matter    (corpuscles   of  Zimmermann)  (Watney). 
The  arteries  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  gland.  Lymph 
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sinuses  may  be  seen  occasionally  surrounding  a  greater  or  smaller 
of  the  periphery  of  the  follicles  (Klein).    The  nerves  are 

"?unltion.-The  thymus  appears  to  take  part  in  producing 
col^med  corpuscles,  both  from  the  large  co.-puscles  contammg 
htm  1^^^^  alBO  indirectly  from  the  colourless  corpuscles 

(wTtney).    Eespecting  the  function  of  the  gland  m  the  hyber-  , 
il^g  animalsf  in  .hich  it  exists  ^^^^^  ^^J^^ 
successive  period  of  hybernation  approaches  the  t^J-^ J^f  f 
enlarges  and  becomes  laden  ^vith  fat,  which  accumulate,  m  it 
and  h   fat-glands  connected  with  it,  in  even  larger  proper- 
Tot  Ln  it^does  in  the  ordinary  seats  of  adipose  tissue.  Hence 
rappears  to  serve  for  the  storing  up  of  materials  which,  being 
IrSed  in  inactivity  of  the  hybernating  period,  may  maintain 
the  respiration  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  m  the  leduced 
state  to  which  they  fall  during  that  time. 


The  Thyroid. 


The  Thyroid  gtod  is  situated  iu  the  neok.  It  consist  of  two 
lobes  one^n  -ch  side  of  the  tvaehe.  "^"j;  t 

thyroid  cartilage,  covering  its  inferior  " 
v,odv  these  lobes  are  comieet«d  across  the  middle  Ime  oj  a 
S'eth   or  isthmus.    The  thyroid  is  covered  by  the  ..u.sde 
"  the  neck.    It  is  highly  vascular,  and  var.es  m  s.ze  m  d.ife.ent 

"sirttre -The  gland  is  encased  in  a  thin  transparent  layer 
ottnset  olar  tisTnc.  free  from  fa,  — f .  f ''J  "^^^^ 
This  cansnle  sends  in  sf-ong  fibrons  trabcenhe.  which  enclose  the 
?r.o  d^^!«-whieh  ar-e  rounded  or  oblong  iri-egnlar  sacs  con- 
S  o  rtSu  of  thin  hyaline  membrane  lined  by  a  sbjge  layer 
J  cylnrdr^l  01.1..^^^^^^^  J-  — - 

*eea.ties  app.r  .  eoales^ 

"t'thrvrsirtei.  are  in  addition  to  the  yellowish  gla^y 
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colloid  material,  epithelium  cells,  colourless  blood  corpuscles,  and 
also  coloured  corpuscles  undergoing  disintegration. 


^S-'57- — Part  0/ a  section  of  the  human  Thyroid,  n,  librous  capsule;  b,  thjToid  vesicles 
filled  -with,  e,  colloid  substance ;  c,  supporting  fibrous  tissue ;  d,  short  columnar  cells 
unmg  vesicles ;  /,  arteries  ;  //,  veins  filled  with  blood  :  h,  lymphatic  vessel  filled  with 
colloid  substance.    (S.  K.  Alcock). 

Function. — There  is  little  known  definitely  about  the  function 
of  the  thyi-oid  body.  It,  however,  produces  the  colloid  material  of 
the  vesicles,  which  is  carried  off  by  the  lymphatics  and  discharged 
into  the  blood,  and  so  may  contribute  its  share  to  the  elaboration 
of  that  fluid.  The  destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  also  sup- 
posed to  go  on  in  the  gland. 

Supra-renal  Capsules  or  Adrenals. 

These  are  two  flattened,  more  or  less  triangular  or  cocked-hat 
shaped  bodies,  resting  by  their  lower  border  upon  the  iipper  border 
of  the  kidneys. 

Structure. — The  gland  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  sheath  of 
connective  tissue,  which  sometimes  consists  of  two  layers,  sending 
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in  exceedingly  fine  prolongations  forming  the  framework  of  the 
aland     The  gland  tissue  proper  consists  of  an  outside  hrmer 
cortical  portion,  and  an  inside  soft  dark  medullary  portion,  (i.) 
The  colal  portion  is  divided  into  (fig.  258b)  an  external  narrow 
layer  of  small  rounded  or  oval  spaces,  the  .ona  cjlomerulosa, 
xnlde  by  the  fibrous  trabecula3,  containing  multinucleated  rnasses 
Tf  protoplasm,  the  differentiation  of  which  into  distinct  cells 
cannot  be  made  out.    (6)  A  layer  of  cells  arranged  -<i-^ly.  «^ 
lonafccsciculaia  (c).    The  substance  of  this  layer  is  broken  up  into 
cyhnders,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  the  connective  tissue 
ramewoi.    The  cylinders  thus  produced  are  of  three  kinds-one 
containing  an  opaque,  resistant,  highly  refractmg  mass  (probably 
of  a  fatty  nature) ;  frequently  a  large  number  of       ei  are  p^^^^^^^^ 
the  individual  cells  can  only  be  made  out  with  difficulty.  The 
tond  variety  of  cylinders  is  of  ^^^ff /^^^.^^  ^^l^^^^^:; 
finely  granular  cells,  in  which  are  fat  globules.    The  thud  vanety 
t  nf  f^rev  cylinders,  containing  a  number  of  cells  whose 
are  find         a  la;ge  number  of  fat  gramiles.    The  third 


111  _ 

the  columns  of  the  ceus  ui  uuv. 

vessels.  (S.  K.  Alcock).  .    /  ohown 

of  the  corti»l  portion  ta  tte  « 
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in  fig.  258).  This  layer  is  apparently  formed  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  cylinders,  the  elements  being  dispersed  and  isolated. 
The  cells  are  finely  granular,  and  have  no  deposit  of  fat  in  their 
interior ;  but  in  some  specimens  fat  may  be  present,  as  well  as 
certain  large  yellow  granules,  which  may  be  called  pigment 
granides. 

(2.)  The  medullary  substance  consists  of  a  coarse  rounded  or 
iiTegular  meshwork  of  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  alveoli  of  which  are 
masses  of  multinucleated  protoplasm  (fig.  259);  numerous  blood- 


Fig.  259. — Section  through  a  portion  of  the  medullary  jiart  of  the  supra-renal  of  guinea-piff. 
The  vessels  are  very  mimerous,  and  the  fibrous  stroma  more  distinct  than  in  the 
cortex,  and  is  moreover  reticulated.  The  cells  are  iiTegular  and  lai-ger,  clean,  and 
free  from  oil  globules.    (S.  K.  AJcock). 

vessels ;  and  an  abundance  of  nervous  elements.  The  cells  are 
very  irregular  in  shape  and  size,  poor  in  fat,  and  occasionally 
branched ;  the  nerves  run  through  the  cortical  substance,  and 
anastomose  over  the  medullary  portion. 

Piinction. — Of  the  function  of  the  supra-renal  bodies  nothing- 
can  be  definitely  stated,  but  they  are  in  all  probability  connected 
with  the  lymphatic  system. 

Addi.w)C.i  Biseasc. — The  collection  of  large  numbers  of  cases  in  which  the 
supra-renal  capsules  have  been  diseased,  has  demonstrated  the  very  close 
relation  subsisting  between  disease  of  those  organs  and  brown  discoloration 
of  the  skin  (Addison's  disease)  ;  but  the  explanation  of  this  relation  is  still 
involved  in  obscurity,  and  consequently  does  not  aid  much  in  determining 
the  functions  of  the  supra-renal  capsules. 
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Pituitary  Body. 

This  body  is  a  smaU  reddish-grey  mass,  occupying  the  sella 
turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Structure.— It  consists  of  two  lobes-a  small  posterior  one, 
consisting  of  nervous  tissue  ;  an  anterior  larger  one,  resemblmg 
the  thyroid  in  structure.  A  canal  lined  with  flattened  or  with 
ciliated  epithelium,  passes  through  the  anterior  lobe  ;  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  infundibulum.  The  gland  spaces  are  oval, 
nearly  round  at  the  periphery,  spherical  towards  the  centre  of  the 
orsan  -  they  are  filled  with  nucleated  cells  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes  not  unlike  ganglion  cells,  collected  together  into  rounded 
masses,  filling  the  vesicles,  and  contained  in  a  semi-fluid  granular 
substance.    The  vesicles  are  enclosed  by  connective  tissue,  rich  m 

capillaries.  .       „ „ 

Function.— Nothing  is  known  of  the  function  of  the  pituitary 

body. 

Pineal  Gland. 

This  gland,  which  is  a  small  reddish  body,  is  placed  beneath 
the  back  part  of  the  corpus  caUosum,  and  rests  upon  the  corpora 

quadrigemina  (fig.  327>  y)-  ,  ... 

Structure.-It  contains  a  central  cavity  lined  with  ciliated 
epithelium.  The  gland  substance  proper  is  divisible  into-(i.)  An 
outer  coxtical  layer,  analogous  in  structure  to  the  anterior  lobe 
of  the  pituitary  body;  and  (2)  An  inner  central  layer  whoUy 
nervous.  The  cortical  layer  consists  of  a  number  of  closed 
foUicles,  containing  (a)  ceUs  of  variable  shape,  rounded,  elongated, 
or  stellate ;  (&)  fusiform  cells.  There  is  also  present  a  gi-i  ty 
matter  (amdu,  cerebri),  consisting  of  roimd  pai-ticles  aggi-egated 
into  small  masses.  The  central  substance  consists  of  white  and 
grey  matter.  The  blood-vessels  are  small,  and  form  a  very  deli- 
cate capillary  plexus. 

Function.- Of  this  there  is  nothing  known. 

Functions  of  the  Vascular  Glands  in  General. 

The  opinion  that  the  vascular  glands  serve  for  the  higher 
organization  of  the  blood,  is  supported  by  their  being  all  especiaUy 
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:i  active  iu  the  discliarge  of  their  fuuctious  during  foetal  life  and 
,  childhood,  when,  for  the  development  and  growth  of  the  body, 
:  the  most  abundant  siipply  of  highly  organised  blood  is  necessary. 
1  The  bnlk  of  the  thymus  gland,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  body, 
;i  appears  to  bear  almost  a  direct  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the 
[body's  development  and  growth,  and  when,  at  the  period  of 
[  puberty,  the  development  of  the  body  may  be  said  to  be  complete, 
Itthe  gland  wastes,  and  finally  disappears.  The  thyroid  gland  and 
s  supra-renal  capsules,  also,  though  they  probably  never  cease  to 
.idischarge  some  amount  of  function,  yet  are  proportionally  much 
s  smaller  in  childhood  than  in  foetal  life  and  infancy  ;  and  with  the 
ijyears  advancing  to  the  adult  period,  they  diminish  yet  more  in 
i proportionate  size  and  apparent  activity  of  function.  The  spleen 
umore  nearly  retains  its  pi'oportionate  size,  and  enlarges  nearly  as 
!tthe  whole  body  does. 

The  vascular  glands  seem  not  essential  to  life,  at  least  not  in 
:tho  adult.  The  thymus  wastes  and  disappears  :  no  signs  of 
;jUness  attend  some  of  the  diseases  which  wholly  destroy  the 
pj-stnicture  of  the  thyroid  gland ;  and  the  spleen  has  been  often 
r.removed  in  animals,  and  in  a  few  instances  in  men,  without  any 
V  evident  ill-consequence.  It  is  possible  that,  in  such  cases,  some 
ccompeusation  for  the  loss  of  one  of  the  organs  may  be  afforded  by 
itan  increased  activity  of  function  in  those  that  remain. 

Although  the  functions  of  all  the  vascular  glands  may  be 
sisimilar,  in  so  far  as  they  may  all  alike  serve  for  the  elaboration 
i:and  maintenance  of  the  blood,  yet  each  of  them  probably  dis- 
:!charges  a  peculiar  office,  in  relation  either  to  the  whole  economy, 
ior  to  that  of  some  other  organ.  Eespecting  the  special  office  of 
■the  thyroid  glajid,  nothing  reasonable  can  be  suggested ;  nor  is 
fbhere  any  certain  evidence  concerning  that  of  the  supra-renal 
capsides.  Bergman  believed  that  they  formed  part  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system  from  the  richness  of  their  nervous  supply. 
\K611iker  states  that  he  is  inclined  to  look  upon  the  two  parts  as 
functionally  distinct,  the  cortical  part  belonging  to  the  blood 
■svascular  system,  and  the  medullary  to  the  nervous  system. 
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CHAPTEE  XV. 

CAUSES  AND  PHENOMENA  OF  MOTION. 
IN  the  animal  body,  motion  is  prodnced  in  these  several  ways  : 
( X  )  The  oscillatory  or  vibratory  movement  of  Giha.    (2.)  imc 
and  certain  Molecular  movements.    (3.)  The  contraction  of  Mus- 
cular  fibre. 

I.  Ciliary  Motion. 

Ciliary,  which  is  closely  allied  to  amoeboid  and  mnscnlar  motion 
(p  9),  consists  in  the  incessant  vibration  of  fine    l-Hu-d  pro- 
about         of  an  inch  long,  te.-med  <^^^^  ^^J^'f^ 
situated  on  the  free  extremities  ot  tlie 
cells  of  epithelium  covering  certain  sur- 
faces of  the  body. 

The  distribution  and  structure  of  ciliary 
epithelium  and  the  microscopic  appear- 
ances of  cilia  in  motion  have  been  already 
described  (pp.  29,  30). 

Ciliary  motion  is  alike  independent  ot 
the  will,  of  the  direct  influence  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  of  muscular  contrac- 
tion.   It  continues  for  several  hours  after 
1  c       +ha  lindv  nrovided  the  portion  of  tissue 
death  or  remc^l  from  ^^J'^^y-  independence  of  the 

^der  examination  be  ^^^ept  J^^^^^  ,,,, 

rence  in  the  lowest  invertebrate  animals 
apparently  unprovided  with  anything  ana- 
logous to  a  nervous  system,  in  its  persist- 
ence in  animals  killed  by  prussic  acid,  by 
narcotic  or  other  poisons,  and  after  the 
direct  application  of  nai-cotics  to  the  ciliaiy 
surface,  or  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  px, 
or  of  a  galvanic  shock  through  it.  ihe 
vapour  of  chloroform  arrests  the  motion; 
but  it  is  renewed  on  the  discontinuance  ot 
the  application  (Lister).    The  movement 
ceases  in  an  atmosphere  deprived  of  oxygen,  but  is  revived  on 


Fig  260.— Sjilieroidal  ciliated 
cells  from  Hie  mouth  oj  the 
fi-o'j;  magnifled  300  dia- 
meters. (Sharpey.) 


Fig.  261.- 
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idmissioii  of  this  gas.  Carbonic  acid  stops  the  movement.  The 
contact  of  various  substances  will  stop  the  motion  altogether ; 
out  this  seems  to  depend  chiefly  on  destruction  of  the  delicate 
^substance  of  which  the  cilia  are  composed. 

Nature  of  Ciliary  Action. — Little  or  nothing  is  known  with 
■certainty  regarding  the  nature  of  ciliary  action.  It  is  a  special 
imanifestation  of  a  similar  property  to  that  by  which  the  other 
motions  of  animals  are  effected,  namely,  by  what  we  term  vital 
^■xontractility  (Sharpey).  The  fact  of  the  more  evident  movements 
[ibf  the  larger  animals  being  effected  by  a  structure  apparently 
[iJifferent  from  that  of  cilia,  is  no  argument  against  such  a  suppo- 
^iiition.  For,  if  we  consider  the  matter,  it  will  be  plain  that  our 
[•'Orejudices  against  admitting  a  relationship  to  exist  between  the 
lv,wo  stiaictures,  muscles  and  cilia,  rests  on  no  definite  ground  ;  and 
fobr  the  siuiple  reason,  that  we  know  so  little  of  the  manner  of 
|iDroduction  of  movement  in  either  case.  The  mere  difference  of 
tntracture  is  not  an  argument  in  point ;  neither  is  the  presence  or 
I'ubsence  of  nei'ves.  For  in  the  fostus  the  heart  begins  to  pulsate 
k.vhen  it  consists  of  a  mass  of  embryonic  cells,  and  long  before 
tiiither  musciUar  or  nervous  tissue  has  been  differentiated.  The 
movements  of  both  muscles  and  cilia  are  manifestations  of  energy, 
'py  certain  special  structures,  which  we  call  respectively  muscles 
land  cilia.  We  know  nothing  more  about  the  means  by  which  the 
imanifestation  is  effected  by  one  of  these  structures  than  by  the 
other  :  and  the  mere  fact  that  one  has  nerves  and  the  other  has 
iaot,  is  no  more  argument  against  cilia  having  what  we  call  a  vital 
Kpower  of  contraction,  than  the  presence  or  absence  of  stripes  from 
'Voluntary  or  involuntary  muscles  respectively,  is  an  argument  for 
or  against  the  contraction  of  one  of  them  being  vital  and  the  other 
I'-iot  so. 

As  a  special  sub-division  of  ciliary  action  may  be  mentioned  the 
motion  of  spermatozoa  (fig.  403),  which  may  be  regarded  as  cells 
with  a  single  cilium. 

II.  Amoeboid  Motion. 

The  remarkable  movements  observed  in  colom-less  blood  cor- 
puscles, connective  tissue  corpuscles,  and  mauy  other  cells  (p.  9), 
■must  be  regarded  as  depending  on  a  kind  of  contraction  of  portions 
of  their  mass  very  similar  to  muscular  contraction. 

There  is  certainly  an  analogy  between  the  spherical  form  as- 
i 
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sumed  by  a  colourless  blood-corpuscle  on  electric  stimulation  and 
the  condition  known  as  tetanus  in  muscles. 

III.  Muscular  Motion, 
varieties  of  Muscular  Tissue.-There  are  two  chief  kinds 
of  muscular  tissue  ;  (i.)  the  jdain  or  non-siriated  and  (2.)  tlie 
IZcl   and  they  are  distinguished  by  structural  pecuhanties 
Td  m  de  of  action.     The  striped  form  of  muscular  fibre 
riles  called  .oluntar,  muscle,  becu^se 
the  direct  control  of  the  will  are  constructed  of  it.    The  plam  or 
"ns^  p"  variety  is  often  termed  i..olu.U..y,  because  it  done  is 
found  in  the  greater  number  of  the  muscles  over  which  the  .ill 
has  no  power. 

(1.)  Plain  or  Unstriped  Muscle. 
Distribution.-Involuntary  muscle  forms  the  proper  muscular 
coa^  (  O  of  the  digestive  canal  from  the  middle  of  the  esophagus 
th    Lernal  sphincter  ani ;  (3.)  of  the  ureters  and  u..nary 
bladder  •  (3  )  the  trachea  and  bronchi ;  (4.)  the  ducts  of  glands 
fstt  gill-bladder;  (6.)  the  vesicul.  seminales  (j     he  pregn^ 

uterus  -  (8.)  of  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics;  (9.)  the  ins  and 
uterus    {o.)  ^^^^  l^^.ggly  ^^^o 

some  other  parts.  This  foi-m  ,,^p,,ition  of  the  tunica 

dartos,  and  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  wrinkling  and  con- 
traction of  the  scrotiun  on  ex- 
posure to  cold.  Unstriped  mus- 
cular tissue  occurs  largely  also 
(i  I.)  in  the  cutis  (p.  41 3)>  I'eiug 
especially  abundant  in  the  in- 
terspaces between  the  bases  of 
the  papillse.  Hence  when  it 
contracts  under  the  influence 
of  cold,  fear,  electricity,  or 
any  other  stimulus,  the  pa- 

piUee  are   made   unusually  prominent,  and   S^-^  .^'^'Jl^l 
miliar  roughness  of  the  skin  termed  c...  ~-«, 
Li.    It  occurs  also  i-^-X  ^^^^^^^^ 


■ns,r        —Yerficnl  section  through  the  scalp 
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glands.  They  pass  obliquely  from  withoxit  inwards,  embrace  the 
I  ebaceous  glands,  and  are  attached  to  the  hair-follicles  near  their 
',»ase  (fig.  228). 

Structure. — The  non-striated  muscles  are  made  up  of  elon- 
r.?ated,  spindle-shaped,  nucleated  fibre  cells  (fig.  263),  which  in  their 


rii'ig.  263. — A,  uiistriped  muscle  cells  from  mesentery  of  7ieivt,  sheath 'with  ti'ansverse  marking 
faintly  seen,  x  i8o.  B,  from  .similar  preparation,  showing  each  muscle  cell  consists 
of  a  centi-al  bundle  of  fibrils  (contractile  part)  connected  with  the  intranuclear  network 
and  a  sheath  with  annular  thickenings.  The  cells  show  varicosities  due  to  local  con- 
traction and  on  these  the  annular  thickenings  are  most  marked.  X  dSo.  (Klein  and 
Noble  Smith.) 

perfect  form  are  flat,  from  about  -j-sVo  3-3^0  of  an  inch 
roroad,  and  to  -g^-^  of  an  inch  in  length, — very  clear,  granular, 
land  brittle,  so  that  when  they  break  they  often  have  abruptly 


-  'Sig.  264.— Ptom  of  bundles  of  wmtriped  miijide  cells  of  the  piilmonary  plem-a  of  the  guinea- 
pig.    X  180.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 

'•rounded  or  square  extremities.  Each  muncle  cell  consists  of  a 
isfine  sheath,  probably  elastic;  of  a  central  bundle  of  fibrils 
■■representing  the  contractile  substance  ;  and  of  an  oblong  nucleus 
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^vhich  includes  within  a  membrane  a  fine  network  anastomosing 
at  the  poles  of  the  nucleus  with  the  contractile  fibrils.  The 
ends  of  fibres  are  usually  single,  sometimes  divided.  Between 
the  fibres  is  an  albuminous  cementing  material  (endomysium)  m 
>vhich  are  found  connective  tissue  coiTUScles,  and  a  few  fibres.  The 
perimyskm  is  the  fibrous  connective  tissue  surroundmg  and 
separating  the  bundles  of  muscle  cells. 

(2.)  Striated  or  Striped  Muscle. 
Distribution.-The  striated  muscles  include  the  whole  class  of 
voluntary  muscles,  the  heart,  and  those  muscles  neither  completely 
voluntary  nor  involuntary,  which  form  part  of  the  walls  of  th 
pharynx,  and  exist  in  many  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  mtemal 

ear,  urethra,  &c.  ^     t,  ^ 

Structure.-AU  these  muscles  are  composed  of  larger  oi 
smaller  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  called  fasciculi  enclosed  n. 
coverings  of  fibro-cellular  tissue  (pmrn^^smm),  by  which  each  is  at 
once  connected  with  and  isolated  from  those  adjacent  to  it  (fig.  265. 

Supporting    the   fibres  con-^ 
tained  in  each  fasciculus  is  a  ■ 
scanty  amount  of  fine  connec- 
tive tissue  {endomysium). 

Each  muscular  fibre  is  thu> 
constructed  -.—Externally  is 
fine,  transparent,  structui'eles> 
membrane,  called  the  sarco 
lemma  (fig.  2  66,  A),  which  in  the 
form  of  a  tubulai-Jn vesting 
^■^^s^^^  ti::^::^  sheath  to  the  outer  wall  of 
±Zl^^^T^^^^'^^^^T     the  fibre,  and  is  filled  up  by  he 

contractile  material  of  which  the 

fibre  is  chiefly  composed.    Sometimes,  from  its  comparative  tough- 
ne      he  sarcolemma  will  remain  untorn,  when  by  extension  tli 
"  2  ned  part  can  be  broken  (fig.  269),  and  its  presence  is  m 
l^way  best  demonstrated.    The  fibres,  which  are  cylindriforin 
tins  ^ay  best  ^^^^^^^^^      ^^^^^  ^ 
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of  highly   refractive    substance    representing    the  contractile 
portion  of  the  muscle  fibre— the  contractile  discs  (fig.  267   A  c) 
-alternating  with  uaiTow  bright  bands  of  a  le'^ss  refractive 
substance — the   interstitial  discs  (fig. 
267,  A,  i).    After  hardening,  each  con- 
tractile disc    becomes  longitudinally 
striated,  the   thin  oblong  rods  thus 
formed  being  the  sarcous  elements  of 
Bowman.    The  sarcous  elements  are 
not  the  optical  units,  since  each  con- 
sists of  minute  doubly-refracting  ele- 
ments—  the   disdiaclasts   of  Bmcke. 
"VYhen  seen  in  transverse  section  the 
contractile  discs  appear  to  be  sub- 
divided by  clear  lines  into  polygonal 

areas  Cohnheim's  fields  (fig.  271),  each 

corresponding  to  one  sarcous  element 

prism.     The  clear  lines  are  due  to  a 

transparent  interstitial  fluid  substance 

pressed  out  of  the  sarcous  elements 

when  they  coagulate.    There  is  still 

some    doubt    regarding    the .  nature 

of  the  fibrils.    Each  of  them  appears  " 

to  be  composed  of  a  single  row  of 

minute  dark  quadrangular  particles, 

called  sarcous  elements,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a  bright  space 

fonned  of  a  pellucid  substance  continu- 
ous with   them.     Sharpey  believes 

that,  even  in  a  fibril  so  constituted,  the  ultimate  anatomical 
element  of  the  fibre  has  not  been  isolated.  He  believes  that 
eacn  hbril  with  quadrangular  sarcous  elements  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  other  fibrils  still  finer,  so  that  the  sarcous  element 
ot  an  ultimate  fibril,  would  be  not  quadrangular  but  as  a  streak 
in  either  case  the  appearance  of  striation  in  the  whole  fibre  would 
oe  produced  by  the  an-angemcnt,  side  by  side,  of  the  dark  and 
iight  portions  respectively  of  the  fibrils  (fig.  267,  B,  d) 

A  fine  streak  can  usually  be  discerned  passing  across  the  inter- 
stitial disc  between  the  sarcous  elements  :  this  streak  is  termed 


Fig.  266.~Part  of  a  striped  mnscle- 
Jihre  of  a  water-beetle  (hydro- 
philus)  prepared  with  absolute 
alcohol.    A,  sarcolenuna;  B, 
Bjause's  membrane.  Owing- 
to  conti-action  during  harden- 
ing-, the  sarcolemma  shows  re- 
gular bulgings.     Above  and 
below  Krause's  membrane  are 
seen  the  transparent  "lateral 
discs."    The  cliief  mass  of  a 
muscular  compartment  is  occu- 
pied by  the  contractile  disc 
composed  of  sarcous  elements. 
The  substance  of  the  indi-vidual 
•  sarcous  elements  has  collected 
more  at  the  extremity  than  in 
the  centre :  hence  this  latter  is 
more  ti-ansparent.  The  optical 
effect  of  this  is  that  the  con- 
tractile disc  appears  to  possess 
■  a  "  median  disc  "  (Disc  of  Hen- 
(sen).   Several  nuclei  of  muscle 
corpuscles,  C  and  D,  are  shown, 
and  in  them  a  minute  network. 
X  300.    (Klein    and  Noble 
Smith.) 
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Krause's  membrane  :  it  is  contimious  at  each  end  with  the  sarco- 
lemma  investing  the  muscular  fibre  (fig.  266,  B). 


f -^'Ihe'^rnKw^V^  co^d"teTeK  io^.ibly  represeutin,  a  smgle  senes  ol 
sarcouB  elements  (ShaiT?ey). 

Thus  the  space  enclosed  by  the  sarcolemma  is  divided  into  a 
serL  of  compartments  by  the  transverse  partitions  known  as 
1  membranes;  these  compartments  bemg 

occupied  by  the  true  muscle  substance.  On 
each  side  (above  and  below)  of  Krause's  mem- 
brane is  a  bright  border  (lateral  disc).  In  the 
centre  of  the  dark  zone  of  sarcous  elements  a 
lio-hter  band  can  sometimes  be  dimly  discerned  : 
this  is  termed  the  middle  due  of  Hensen  (see 

fig.  266,  A).  ,       .  , 

In  some  fibres,  chiefly  those  from  msects, 
each  lateral  disc  contains  a  row  of  bright 
^iB-'('^--'^;;^'"^^,Zif.    gramiles  forming  the  gramdar  layer  of  Flogel. 
fiire'^ofwltei-hcMc    ^pj^g  fibrcs  coutaiu  nuclci,  which  are  roundisli 
^^^i^   or  spindle-shaped  in  different  animal.. 
r'ureiWter    Ti^ese  nuclci  ai-e  situated  close  to  the  sarco- 

Pye). 
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lemma,  their  long  axes  being  parallel  to  the  fibres  which  contain 
them.    Each  nucleus  is  composed  of  a  unifoi-m  network  of  fibrils, 


Pi.  ...   .W... --;^the  sar.^^^  eonneetin,  t.e  two  partsof  t.e 

and  is  embedded  in  a  thin,  more  or  less  branched  film  of  protoplasm. 
The  nucleus  and  protoplasm  together  form  the  muscle  cell  or 
muscle  corpuscle  of  Max  Schultze. 


^'■'mShesJ^'^;;t,^SI-S;oXf  "t^^^^^^  l^LS'A"""  "^""-'^  their 
g^^aU,,  and  two  bu.<lles  of  ^^Z-S.^l^f^'^LTTli:^l&^ 

refratt-  '""T  ""'^   ^^''"^"^^'^  membranes  are  doubly 

refracting,  the  rest  of  the  fibre  singly  refracting  (Briicke).  ^ 


ajiMversrSion''5'di'ffcS^  ^i"'''^  ">"f""^;  the  fibres  appear  in 

The  mu,plc-n„r,Hi,sdes  are  ?ndip^^^^^^  ^""^  °''  'ess  spinaie"hai)ed 

•^deof  the  »arcolenLa    Each  muJi?:  m"''  f «<'Pl>;r*'\™^'l,  situated  Tt,,e 

the  Rarcoas  elements  in  trnntl.,, „  Colinheiin's  fields,"  tluit  , 

-te:.titia.„ub.stan.e:   "         (ia^in^T.^d  C^PP-entl'y  Sr? 

I  I 
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confirmation  before  it  can  be  accepted. 

-  Although  each  muscular  fibre  may  be  considered  to  be  formed 
of  a  number  of  longitudmal  fibrils,  arranged  side  by  side  it  is 
also  true  that  they  are  not  naturally  separate  from  each  other 
here  being  MeM  cohesion,  if  not  fusion,  of  each  sarcous  element 
^th  thoi.arold  and  in  contact  with  it;  so  that  it  happens 
•   that  there  iH<'a  tendency  for  a  fibre  to  split,  -t  only  m^ 
separate  fibrils,  but  also  occasionaUy  into  plates  or  disks  each  of 
"Sis  composed  of  sarcous  elements,  laterally  adherent  one  to 

^Muscular  Fibres  of  the  Heart  (figs.  272  and  .73)  form  the 
chSrthough  not  the  only  exception  to  the  rule,  that  involuntary 


L  tert.magnifled.Bhow- 
infr  their  cross-stiifE,  ^vi- 
sions, and  junctions  (Kol- 


PiR  2n--Networkofm,u^cularfibres  (stiiatccl 
Som  fte  heart  of  a  pig.  The  nuclei  of  lb 
muscle-corpuscles  are  well  shown.  X  45<^- 
(IQcin  and  Noble  Smith.) 


muscles  are  constnicted  of  plam  fibres ;  but  although  striated  and 
rt  resembling  those  of  the  skelet^  muscles,  they  pres.  t 
these  distinctions  :-Each  muscular  fibre  is  made  up  of  elongatcl 
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nucleated,  and  branched  cells,  the  nuclei  or  muscle-corpuscles 
being  centrally  placed  in  the  fibre.    The  fibres  arc  finer  and  less 


Fig.  274.— Muscidai-Jibre  cells /mm  the  heart.    (E.  A.  Sohiifer.) 

distinctly  Striated  than  those  of  the  voluntary  muscles  j  and  no 
sarcolemma  can  be  usually  discerned. 

Blood  and  Nerve  Supply  .-The  volimtary  muscles  are  freely 
supplied  with  blood-vessels  ■  the  capillaries  form  a  network  with 
oblong  meshes  around  the  fibres  on  the  outside  of  the  sarcolemma 
vessels  penetrate  the  sarcolemma  to  enter  the  interior  of  the 
fibre  (fig.  270).  Nerves  also  are  supplied  fi-eely  to  muscles  (pp. 
549,  554) ;  the  voluntary  muscles  receiving  chiefly  nerves  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  and  the  unstriped  muscles  from  the  sympa- 
thetic or  ganglionic  system. 

Developinent.-(i.)  Unstriped.~The  cells  of  unstriped  muscle 
ai-e  derived  directly  from  embryonic  cells,  by  an  elongation  of  the 
coll,  and  Its  nucleus  :  the  latter  changing  from  a  vesicular  to  a  rod 
shape. 

{2.)  Siriped,~YormGr\j  it  ^vas  supposed  that  striated  fibres  are 
lormed  by  the  coalescence  of  several  cells,  but  recently  it  has  been 
proved,  that  each  fibre  is  formed  from  a  single  cell,  the  process 
involving  an  enormous  increase  in  size,  a  multiplication  of  the 
njicleus  by  fission,  and  a  differentiation  of  the  cell-contents  (liemak 
mison  Fox).  This  view  differs  but  little  from  that  previously 
xaken  by  Savory,  that  the  muscular  fibre  is  produced,  not  by 

I  I  2 
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multiplication  of  cells,  but  by  arrangement  of  nuclei  in  a  growing 
mass  of  protoplasm  (answering  to  the  cell  in  the  theory  just 
referred  to),  which  becomes  gradually  differentiated  so  as  to 
assume  the  characters  of  a  fully  developed  muscular  fibre. 

Growth  of  Muscle.-The  growth  of  muscles,  both  striated 
and  non-striated,  is  the  result  of  an  increase  both  in  the  number 
and  size  of  the  individual  elements. 

In  the  pregnant  uterus  the  fibre-cells  may  become  enlarged  to 
ten  times  their  original  length.  In  involution  of  the  uterus 
after  parturition  the  reverse  changes  occur,  accompamed  generally 
by  some  fatty  infiltration  of  the  tissue  and  degeneration  of  the 
fibres. 

Physiology  of  Muscle. 

Muscle  may  exist  in  three  diff^erent  conditions;  rest,  activiU,, 
and  rigo7\ 

I.  Rest. 

Physiccd  condition.-T)nvmg  rest  or  inacti^aty  a  muscle  has  a 
slight  but  very  perfect  elasticU,  ;  it  admits  of  being  considerably 
stretched;  but  returns  readily  and  completely  to  its  normal 
length  In  the  living  body  the  muscles  are  always  stretched  some- 
S  beyond  their  natural  length,  they  are  always  m  a  condvtion 
rfSght  tension;  an  arrangement  which  enables  the  whole  orce 

the  contraction  to  be  utilised  in  approximating  the  points 
attachment.    It  is  obvious  that  if  the  muscles  were  lax,  the  fiis 
part  of  the  contraction  till  the  muscle  became  tight  would  be 

"  Tlte  is  no  doubt  that  even  in  a  condition  of  rest  o.y «  is 
being  abstracted  from  the  Mood  and  carbonic  acid  given  out  by  a 
muscle  for  the  blood  becomes  venous  in  the  transit,  and  since 
Te  muscles  form  by  far  the  largest  element  in  the  composition 
of  tC  b  dy,  chemiL  changes  must  be  constantly  going  on  in 
Im  as  hf  other  tissues  and  organs,  although  not  necessarily 
rm^niTd  by  contraction.  When  cut  out  of  the^^  c^^^^^^^^^^^ 
n.,.=,cles  retain  their  contractility  longer  m  an  atmosphere  0 

tlic  resting  condition. 
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Chemical  com2Jos{tion.~The  reaction  of  living  muscle  is  neutral 
or  sliffhtly  alkaline.    The  substance  or  muscle  plasma  Avhich  forms 
the  contractile  principal  element  in  its  composition  undergoes 
coagulation  when  the  muscle  is  removed  from  the  body,  Imd 
the  process  may  be  observed  if  the  coagulation  be  delayed 
by  cold.    If  the  muscles  of  a  frog  be  frozen,  minced  whilst  in 
that  condition,  and  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  being  rubbed  up  with  a 
I  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  the  temperature  of 
which  must  be  very  low,  on  filtration  in  the  cold,  a  colourless 
somewhat  turbid  filtrate  separates  with  difficulty,  which  is  muscle 
plasma.    This  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  under- 
goes a  coagulation  or  clotting,  by  which  it  is  separated,  as  in  the 
case  of  blood,  into  muscle-serum  and  muscle-clot.    The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  not  made  up  of  fibrin  but  of  myodn,  which  is  a  globulin 
(p.  846).     Myosin  may  also  be  obtained  from  dead  muscle  by 
subjecting  it,  after  all  the  blood,  fat,  fibrous  tissue,  and  substances 
soluble  m  water,  have  been  removed,  to  a  ten  per  cent,  solution 
of  soduun  chloride,  filtering  and  allowing  the  filtrate  to  drop 
into  a  large  quantity  of  water;  myosin  separating  out  as  ^  white 
flocculent  precipitate.    Obtained  in  either  way,  viz.,  from  livino- 
or  dead  muscle,  myosin  is  soluble  in  dilute  saline  solutions  and 
the  solution  undergoes  coagulation  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
serum -albumm    or  paraglobulin,    viz.,    at    131°— 140°  p 
(55°— 60°  C).    It  is  coagulated  also  by  alcohol.    It  is  dissolved 
and  converted  into  acid-albumin  by  dilute  acid,  such  as  hydro- 
chloric. 

Muscle-serum  is  acid  in  reaction,  contains  serum-albumin  and 
several  other  proteids  as  well  as  other  bodies,  among  which  are 
lats  ;  free  acids,  especially  sarco-lactic,  formic,  and  acetic  :  glucose 
glycogen  and  inosite ;  kreatin,  hypoxanthin,  or  carnin,  taurin,' 
and  other  nitrogenous  crystaUine  bodies;  many  salts,  of  which 
ttie  chief  IS  potassium  phosphate;  Carbonic  acid,  and  lastly 
■Haemoglobin,  on  which  the  colour  of  muscles  partially  depends 
i  here  are  also  traces  of  ferments,  pepsin  among  others. 

Electrical  Condition;  Natural  muscle  currents.— In  muscles 
^•hich  have  been  removed  from  the  body,  it  has  been  found  that 
electrical  cun-ents  can  be  demonstrated  for  some  little  time 
passing  from  point  to  point  on  their  surface;  but  as  soon  as  the 
muscles  die  or  enter  into  rigor  mortis,  these  currents  disappear 
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The  method  of  demonstration  usually  employed  is  as  follows  : 
The  frog's  muscles  are  most  convenient  for  experiment,  and  a 
muscle  of  regular  shape,  in  .vhich  the  fibres  are  parallel,  is 
selected.  The  ends  are  cut  off  by  clean  vertical  cuts,  and  the 
resulting  piece  of  muscle  is  called  a  regular  muscle  prism.  The 
muscle  prism  is  insulated,  and  a  pair  of  non-polarisable  electrodes 
connected  with  a  very  delicate  galvanometer  are  applied  to  various 
points  of  the  prism,  and  by  a  deflection  of  the  needle  to  a  gi-eater 
or  less  extent  in  one  direction  or  another,  the  strength  and  direc- 
tion of  the  currents  in  the  piece  of  muscle  can  be  estimated. 
It  is  necessary  to  use  non-polarisable  and  not  metallic  electrodes 
in  this  experiment,  as  otherwise  there  is  no  certamty  that  the 


^•^•^ti  a  .atoated  solution  of  ^<=^^>^P^«*^i'^^*^^r^^^  and  coWct^d 

out  to  a  point ;  m  the  so  ution  '''^":}f^™^S^  The  remainder 

bymeansofthe  we  wluch  passes  through  A  mte^^^^   ^The  muscle  to  the  end  of  the 
of  the  apparatus  is  srniply  f  or  convement  apphcation.    i  ne  m 
^cond  electrode  is  to  the  right  of  the  figure. 

whole  of  the  cun-ent  observed  is  communicated  from  the  muscle 
and  is  not  derived  from  the  metallic  electrodes  themselves  m 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  saline  juices  of  the  tissues  upon 
them     The  form  of  tbe  non-polarisable  electrodes  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  Du  Bois  Eeymond's  apparatus  (fig.  275),  -Wch  consists  of 
a  somewhat  flattened  glass  cylinder  a,  drawn  abruptly  to  a  pom 
and  fitted  to  a  socket  capable  of  movement  and  attached  to 
stand  A  so  that  it  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  reqmred  Th 
ve  po'r^ion  of  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  china  clay  — 
with  saline  solution,  pait  of  which  projects  through  it.  di.x.n 
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out  point ;  the  rest  of  the  cylinder  is  fitted  with  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  zinc  sulphate  into  which  dips  a  well  amalgamated  piece 
of  zinc  which  is  connected  by  means  of  a  wire  with  the  galva- 
nometer. In  this  way  the  zinc  sulphate  forms  an  homogeneous 
and  non-polarisable  conductor  between  the  zinc  and  the  china 
clay.  A  second  electrode  of  the  same  kind  is,  of  course, 
necessary. 

In  such  a  regular  muscle  prism  the  currents  are  found  to  be  as 
follows  : — 


Fig.  276.— Diagram  of  the  currents  in  a  muscle  prism.    (Du  Bois  Eeymond.) 

If  from  a  point  on  the  surface  a  line— the  equator— be  drawn 
across  the  muscle  prism  equally  dividing  it,  cuiTents  pass  from 
this  point  to  points  away  from  it,  which  are  weak  if  the  points  are 
near,  and  increase  in  strength  as  the  points  are  further  and  further 
away  from  the  equator ;  the  strongest  passing  from  the  equator  to 
a  point  representing  the  middle  of  the  cut  ends  (fig.  276,  2)  ; 
currents  also  pass  from  points  nearer  the  equator  to  those  more 
remote  (fig.  276,  i,  3,  4),  but  not  from  points  equally  distant,  or 
iso-electric  points  (fig.  276,  6,  7,  8).    The  cut  ends  are  always 
negative  to  the  equator.    These  currents  are  constant  for  some 
time  after  removal  of  the  muscle  from  the  body,  and  in  fact 
remain  as  long  as  the  muscle  retains  its  life.    They  are  in  all 
probability  due  to  chemical  change  going  on  in  the  muscles. 
^  The  currents  are  diminished  by  fatigue  and  are  increased  by  an 
increase  of  temperature  within  natiu-al  limits.    If  the  uninjured 
tendon  be  used  as  the  end  of  the  muscle,  and  the  muscle  be 
examined  without  removal  from  the  body,  the  currents  are  very 
feeble,  but  they  are  at  once  much  increased  by  injuring  the 
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muscle,  as  by  cutting  off  its  tendon.  The  last  observation 
appears  to  show  that  they  are  right  who  believe  that  the  currents 
do  not  exist  in  muscles  uninjured  in  situ,  but  that  injuiy,  either 
mechanical,  chemical  or  thermal,  will  render  the  injured  part 
electrically  negative  to  other  points  on  the  muscle.  In  a  frog's 
heart  it  has  been  shown,  too,  that  no  currents  exist  during  its 
inactivity,  but  that  as  soon  as  it  is  injured  in  any  way  currents 
are  developed,  the  injured  part  being  negative  to  the  rest  of  the 
muscle.  The  currents  which  have  been  above  described  are 
called  either  natural  muscle  currents  or  currents  of  rest,  according 
as  they  are  looked  upon  as  always  existing  in  muscle  or  as  deve- 
loped when  a  part  of  the  muscle  is  subjected  to  injiu-y;  in  either 
case,  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  is  agreed  that  the  strength  of  the 
currents  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  injury. 

II.  Activity. 

The  property  of  muscular  tissue,  by  which  its  peculiar  func- 
tions are  exercised,  is  its  contractility,  which  is  excited  by  all 
kinds  of  stimidi  applied  either  directly  to  the  muscles,  or  indirectly 
to  them  through  the  medium  of  theii-  motor  nerves.  This  pro- 
perty, although  commonly  brought  into  action  through  the 
nervous  system,  is  inherent  in  the  muscular  tissue.  For— (i).  it 
may  be  manifested  in  a  muscle  which  is  isolated  from  the  influence 
of  the  nervous  system  by  division  of  the  nerves  supplying  it,  so 
long  as  the  natural  tissue  of  the  muscle  is  duly  nourished ;  and 
(2).  it  is  manifest  in  a  portion  of  muscular  fibre,  in  which,  imder 
the  microscope,  no  nerve-fibre  can  be  traced.  (3).  Substances 
such  as  urari,  which  paralyse  the  nerve-endings  in  muscles,  do 
not  at  all  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  muscle.  (4).  ^Vhen  a 
muscle  is  fatigued,  a  local  stimulation  is  foUowed  by  a  contraction 
of  a  smaU  part  of  the  fibre  in  the  immediate  vicinity  Avithout  any 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  nerve-fibres. 

If  the  removal  of  nervous  influence  be  long  continued,  as  by 
division  of  the  nerves  supplying  a  muscle,  or  in  cases  of  paralysis 
of  long-standing,  the  irritability,  i.e.,  the  power  of  both  per- 
ceiving and  responding  to  a  stimulus,  may  be  lost ;  but  probably 
this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  impaired  nutrition  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  which  ensues  through  its  inaction.  The  irritability  0 
,  muscles  is  also  of  course  soon  lost,  unless  a  supply  of  arterial 
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blood  to  them  is  kept  up.  Thus,  cafter  ligature  of  the  main 
arterial  tnmk  of  a  limb,  the  power  of  moving  the  muscles  is  par- 
tidly  or  wholly  lost,  until  the  collateral  circiilation  is  established ; 
and  when,  in  animals,  the  abdominal  aorta  is  tied,  the  hind  legs 
are  rendered  almost  powerless. 

The  same  fact  may  be  readily  shown  by  compressing  the  abdo- 
minal aorta  in  a  rabbit  for  about  lo  minutes  j  if  the  pressure  be 
released  and  the  animal  be  placed  on  the  groimd,  it  will  work 
itself  along  with  its  front  legs,  while  the  hind  legs  sprawl  help- 
lessly behind.  Gradually  the  muscles  recover  their  power  and 
become  quite  as  efficient  as  before. 

So,  also,  it  is  to  the  imperfect  supply  of  ai-terial  blood  to  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  that  the  cessation  of  the  action  of 
this  organ  in  asphyxia  is  in  some  measure  due. 

Sensibility.— Besides  the  property  of  Contractility,  the  muscles, 
especially  the  striated,  possess  sensibility  by  means  of  the  sensory 
nei-ve-fibres  distributed  to  them.    The  amount  of  common  sensi- 
bility in  muscles  is  not  great ;  for  they  may  be  cut  or  pricked 
without  giving  rise  to  severe  pain,  at  least  in  their  healthy  con- 
dition.    But  they  have  a  peculiar  sensibility,  or  at  least  a  peculiar 
modification  of  common  sensibility,  which  is  shown  in  that  their 
neiwes  can  communicate  to  the  mind  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  states  and  positions  when  in  action.    By  this  sensibility 
we  are  not  only  made  conscious  of  the  morbid  sensations  of 
fatigue  and  cramp  in  muscles,  but  acquire,  through  muscular 
action,  a  knowledge  of  the  distance  of  bodies  and  their  relation 
to  each  other,  and  are  enabled  to  estimate  and  compare  their 
weight  and  resistance  by  the  effort  of  which  we  are  conscious 
m  measuring,  moving,  or  raising  them.    Except  with  such  know- 
ledge of  the  position  and  state  of  each  muscle,  we  could  not  tell 
how  or  when  to  move  it  for  any  required  action;  nor  without 
such  a  sensation,  of  efifort  could  we  maintain  the  muscles  in  con- 
traction for  any  prolonged  exertion. 


Muscular  Contraction. 


The  power  which  muscles  possess  of  contraction  may  be  called 
jorth  by  stimuli  of  various  kinds,  viz.,  by  Mechanical,  Thermal 
Chemical,  and  Electrical  means,  and  these  stimuli  may  also  be 
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applied  directly  to  the  muscle  or  indirectly  to  the  nerve  supply- 
ing it.  There  are  distinct  advantages,  however,  in  applying  the 
stimuhis  through  the  nerves,  as  it  is  more  convenient,  as  well  as 
more  potent. 

Mechanical  stimuli,  as  by  a  blow,  pinch,  prick  of  the  muscle  or 
its  nei-ve,  will  produce  a  contraction,  repeated  on  the  repetition 
of  the  stimulus ;  but  if  applied  to  the  same  point  for  a  Hmited 
number  of  times  only,  as  such  stimuli  will  soon  destroy  the 
irritability  of  the  preparation. 

Thm-mal  dimuli.—li  a  needle  be  heated  and  appUed  to  a  muscle 
or  its  nerve,  the  muscle  will  contract.  A  temperature  of  over 
ioo°F.  (37-8°  C.)  will  cause  the  muscles  of  a  fi-og  to  pass  into  a 
condition  known  as  heat  rigor. 

Chemical  stimuU.-k  great  variety  of  chemical  substances 
will  excite  the  contraction  of  muscles,  some  substances  being 
more  potent  in  irritating  the  muscle  itself,  and  other  substances 
having  more  effect  upon  the  nerve.  Of  the  foi-mer  may  be  men- 
tioned dilute  acids,  salts  of .  certain  metals,  e.^.,  zinc,  copper  and 
iron;  to  the  latter  belong  strong  glycerin,  strong  acids,  ammonia 
and  bile  salts  in  strong  solution. 

Electrical  »Zi.-These  are  most  frequently  used  as  muscle 
stimuli,  as  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  may  be  more  convemently 


j^g,,  ,„._/);„.yram  of  a  DanicWs  hattenj.    (After  Balfour  Stewart) . 

reo-tdated.  The  kind  of  cun-ent  employed  may  be,  for  the  sake  ui 
0 harness,  treated  of  under  two  heads  The  conHnuou.  cnrreni . 

and  (2)  The  induced  current,    (z)  The  continuous  current  is  sup- 
a  battery  such  as  that  of  Daniell,  by  which  an  electrica 
c  rrent  which  varies  but  little  in  intensity  is  obtained.  Tl. 


i 
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battery  (fig.  277)  consists  of  a  positive  plate  of  well-amalgamated 
zinc  immersed  in  a  porous  cell,  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid  • 
and  this  cell  is  again  contained  within  a  larger  copper  vessel  (form- 
ing the  negative  plate),  containing  besides  a  satm-ated  solution  of 
copper  sidphate.    The  electrical  current  is  made  continuous  by 
the  use  of  the  two  fluids  in  the  following  manner.    The  action  of 
the  dilute  sulphm-ic  acid  upon  the  zinc  plate  partly  dissolves  it 
and  liberates  hydrogen,  and  this  gas  passes  through  the  porous 
vessel  and  decomposes  the  copper  sulphate  into  copper  and  sul- 
phm-ic acid.    The  former  is  deposited  upon  the  copper  plate  and 
t  the  latter  passes  through  the  porous  vessel  to  renew  the  sulphm-ic 
acid  which  is  being  used  up.    The  copper  sulphate  solution  is 
'  renewed  by  spare  crystals  of  the  salt  which  are  kept  on  a  little 
:  shelf  attached  to  the  copper  plate  and  slightly  below  the  level  of 
Is  the  solution  in  the  vessel.    The  current  of  electricity  supplied  by 
1 1  this  battery  will  continue  without  variation  for  a  considerable 
:  time.     Other  continuous-current  batteries  such  as  Grove's  may 
^  he  used  in  place  of  Daniell's.    The  way  in  which  the  apparatus 
IS  arranged  is  to  attach  wires  to  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  and  to 
:  bring  them  to  a  key,  which  is  a  little  apparatus  for  connectmg 

•  the  wires  of  a  batteiy.    One  often  employed  is  Du  Bois  Eeymond's 
(fig.  280,  d)  ;  it  consists  of  two  pieces  of  brass  about  an  inch  long, 

|i!  m  each  of  which  are  two  holes  for  wires  and  binding  screws  to  fix 

•  them  tightly  ■  these  pieces  of  brass  are  fixed  upon  a  vulcanite  plate, 

■  to  the  under  surface  of  which  is  a  screw  clamp  by  which  it  can  be 
secured  to  the  table.   The  interval  between  the  pieces  of  brass  can 

it^  be  bridged  over  by  means  of  a  third  thinner  piece  of  similar  metal 
tixed  by  a  screw  to  one  of  the  brass  pieces  and  capable  of  move- 
ment  by  a  handle  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  touch  the  other  piece 
''Ot  brass.    If  the  wires  from  the  battery  are  brought  to  the  inner 
!  bmdmg  screws,  and  the  bridge  be  brought  to  connect  them,  the 
cun-ent  passes  across   it  and  back  to  the  battery.     Wires  are 

■  connected  with  the  outer  binding  screws,  and  the  other  ends  are 
^^approximated  for  about  two  inches,  but,  being  covered  except  at 

heir  points,  are  insulated,  the  uncovered  points  arc  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  apart.  Tlicse  wires  are  tlie  electrodes,  and  the 
electrical  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  muscle,  if  they  are  placed 
^  oehind  Its  nerve  and  the  connection  between  the  two  brass  plates 

'the  key  be  broken  by  depressing  the  handle  of  the  bridge  and 
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so  raising  the  connecting  piece  of  metal.  Tlie  key  is  then  said 
to  be  opened.  (2)  The  induced  current.— kn  induced  current  is 
developed  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called  an  induction  coil,  and 
the  one  employed  for  physiological  purposes  is  mostly  the  one 
(fig.  278). 


Fig.  278.— i5i<  Bois  Hei/viond's  induction  coil. 

Wires  from  a  battery  are  brought  to  the  two  binding  screw.^ 
d'  and  d,  a  key  intervening..  These  binding  screws  are  the  end. 
of  a  coil  of  coarse  covered  wire  c,  called  the  primary  coil.  J  he 
ends  of  a  coil  of  finer  covered  wire  g,  are  attached  to  two  bmdmg 
screws  to  the  left  of  the  figure,  one  only  of  which  is  visible.  Ihi. 
is  the  secondary  coil  and  is  capable  of  bemg  moved  nearer  to 
along  a  grooved  and  graduated  scale.  To  the  binding  screw, 
to  the  left  of  ff,  the  wires  of  electrodes  used  to  stimulate  t  u 
mnscle  are  attached.  If  the  key  in  the  circuit  of  wn-es  fi-om  th. 
battery  to  the  primary  coil  (prhnary  circuit)  be  closed  thecuri-eiit 
from  the  battery  passes  through  the  primary  coil  and  across  tlu 
key  to  the  battery  and  continues  to  pass  as  long  as  the  key  con- 


tinues  closed.  At  the  moment  of  closure  of  the_  key,  at  tlu 
exact  instant  of  the  completion  of  the  primary  circuit  aa  mston- 


exact  instam,  ul  tuo  ^.yj^i^-   x  v 

taneons  current  of  electricity  is  induced  m  the  secondary  cod^ 
if  it  be  sufficiently  near,  and  the  nearer  it  is  to  c,  the  stronge 
the  current.    The  induced  current  is  only  momentaiy  m  diuat^on 
and  does  not  continue  during  the  whole  of  the  period  when  tl. 


I 
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primaiy  circuit  is  complete.  When,  however,  the  primary  cuiTeut 
is  broken  by  opening  the  key,  a  second,  also  momentary,  cun-ent 
is  induced  in  g.  The  foimer  induced  current  is  called  the  malcinq, 
and  the  latter  the  hreaUng  shock ;  the  former  is  in  the 
opposite  to,  and  the  latter  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  primary 
current. 

The  induction  coil  may  be  used  to  produce  a  rapid  series  of 
shocks  by  means  of  another  and  accessory  part  of  the  apparatus 
at  the  right  of  the  fig.    If  the  wires  from  a  battery  ai-e  connected 
with  the  two  pillars  by 
the  binding  screws,  one 
below  c,  and  the  other, 
a,  the  course  of  the  cur- 
rent is  indicated  in  fig. 
279,  the  direction  being 
indicated  by  the  aiTows. 
The  cun-ent  passes  up  the 

I  pillar  from  e,  and  along 

1  the  spring,  if  the  end  of 

<  d!  be  close  to  the  spring, 

;  and  the  current  passes 

■  to  the  primary  coil  c,  and 
j:  to  wires  covering  two  upright  pillars  of  soft  iron,  from  them  to  the 
:  piUar  a,  and  out  by  the  wires  to  the  battery;  in  passing  along  the 

■  wire,  b,  the  soft  iron  is  converted  into  a  magnet  and  so  attracts 
the  hammer,  /,  of  the  spring,  breaks  the  connection  of  the  spring 

'  with  d'  and  so  cuts  oflf  the  current  from  the  primary  coU  and  also 
;:ifrom  the  electro-magnet.    As  the  pillars,  h,  are  no  longer  mag 
netized  the  spring  is  released  and  the  current  passes  in  the  first 
I  direction,  and  is  in  like  manner  interrupted.    At  each  make  and 
'  break  of  tlie  primary  current,  currents  con-esponding  are  induced 

■  m  the  secondary  coil.  These  currents  are,  as  before,  in  an 
1  opposite  direction,  but  are  not  equal  in  intensity,  the  break 
shock  being  greater.  In  order  that  the  shocks  sliould  be  about 
equal  at  the  make  and  break,  a  wire  (fig.  279,  e)  connects  e  and 

ra.  and  the  screw  d'  is  raised  out  of  reach  of  tlie  spring,  and  d  is- 
[■•raised  (as  in  fig.  279),  so  that  part  of  the  current  always  passes 
\  the  primary  coil  and  electro-magnet.    When  the  spring 

'  touches  d,  the  current  in  h  is  diminished,  but  never  entirely 


Fig.  i-iq.—Dmgrnm  of  (he.  course  of  the  current  in  lite 
magneticinterrupter  of  Du  Bois  Beymond's  induction 
coil.    (Helmholz's  modification.) 
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withdrawn,  and  the  jji-imary  current  is  altered  in  intensity  at 
each  contact  of  the  spring  with  d,  but  never  entirely  broken. 

Kecord  of  Muscular  Contraction  under  StimuU. 

The  muscleB  of  the  frog  are  those  which  can  most  conveniently 
be  experimented  with  and  their  contractions  recorded.  The  fi-og 
is  pithed,  that  is  to  say  its  central  nervous  system  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  insertion  of  a  stout  needle  into  the  spinal  cord 


3?ig.  ^io.-Arrangeuenl  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  «f*X"-^^^ 
one)  ;  E,  tlie  key  (Morse's)  in  the  prmiary  cu-cuit. 

and  the  parts  above  it.  One  of  its  lower  extremities  is  used 
in  the  following  manner.  The  hu-ge  tmnk  of  the  sciatic  nerve  is 
dissected  out  at  the  back  of  the  thigh,  and  a  pair  of  electrodes  is 
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inserted  behind  it.  The  tendo-achillis  is  divided  from  its  attach- 
ment to  the  OS  calcis,  and  a  hgature  is  tightly  tied  round  it.  This 
tendon  is  part  of  the  broad  muscle  of  the  thigh  (gastrocnemius) 
Avhich  arises  from  above  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  The  femur  is 
now  fixed  to  a  board  covered  with  cork,  and  the  ligature  attached 
to  the  tendon  is  tied  to  the  upright  of  a  piece  of  metal  bent  at 
right  angles  (fig.  280,  b),  which  is  capable  of  movement  about  a 
pivot  at  its  knee,  the  horizontal  portion  carrying  a  writing  lever 
(myograph).  When  the  muscle  contracts  the  lever  is  raised.  It 
is  necessaiy  to  attach  a  smaU  weight  to  the  lever.  In "  this 
arrangement  the  muscle  is  in  situ,  and  the  nerve  disturbed  from 
its  relations  as  little  as  possible. 

The  muscle  may,  however,  be  detached  from  the  body  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur  from  which  it  arises,  and  the  nerve  goino' 
to  It  may  be  taken  away  with  it.  The  femur  is  divided  at  about 
the  lower  third.  The  bone  is  held  in  a  firm  clamp,  the  nerve  is 
placed  upon  two  electrodes  connected  with  an  induction  appa 
ratus,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  muscle  is  connected  by  means  of 
a  ligature  attached  to  its  tendon  with  a  lever  which  can  ^mte  on 
:  a  recording  apparatus. 

To  prevent  evaporation  this  so-called  nerve-muscle  preparation  is 
\  placed  under  a  glass  shade,  the  air  in  which  is  kept  moist  by 
■  means  of  blotting  paper  satui-ated  with  saline  solution. 


EflFect  of  a  single  Induction  Shock. 

Taking  the  nei-ve-muscle  preparation  in  either  of  these  ways, 
on  closing  or  opening  the  key  in  the  primary  circuit  we  obtain 
I  and  can  record  a  contraction,  and  if  we  use  the  clockwork  appa- 
r  ratus  revolving  rapidly,  a  curve  is  traced  such  as  is  shown  in 
(  (fig.  281). 

Another  way  of  recording  the  contraction  is  by  the  pendulum 
myograph  (fig.  282).  Here  the  movement  of  the  pendulum  along 
'  a  certain  arc  is  substituted  for  the  clockwork  movement  of  the 
other  apparatus.  The  pendulum  carries  a  smoked  glass  plate 
upon  which  the  writing  lover  of  a  myograph  is  made  to  mark. 
J^ne  opening  or  breaking  shock  is  sent  into  the  nerve-muscle 
preparation  by  the  pendulum  in  its  swing  opening  a  key  (ficr  282 
^•j  m  the  primary  circuit.  ' 
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Single  Muscle  Contraction  — The  tracings  obtained  in  a 
manner  above  described  and  seen  in  fig.  281,  may  be  thus 
explained. 


/K 


V\s  2S1 -Musdr-curve  ohiamed  hy  the.  penduhmi  mi/of/raph     s,  indicates  the  exact  mstot 
^"of  the  Eduction  Bhock ;  c,  commencement ;  and  m  x,  the  maximum  elevation  of  lever , 
t,  the  line  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork.   (M.  Foster.) 
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The  upper  line  (vi)  represents  the  curve  traced  by  the  end  of 
the  lever  after  stimulation  of  the  muscle  by  a  single  induction- 
shock  :  the  middle  line  (I)  is  that  described  by  the  marking-lever 
and  mdicates  by  a  sudden  drop  the  exact  instant  at  which  the 
mductiou-shock  was  given.  The  lower  wavy  line  (t)  is  traced  by 
a  vibratmg  tuning-fork,  and  serves  to  measure  precisely  the  inter- 
vals of  time  occupied  in  each  part  of  the  contraction. 

It  will  be  observed  that  after  the  stimulus  has  been  applied  as 
mdicated  by  the  vertical  line  s,  there  is  an  interval  before  the  con- 
traction commences,  as  indicated  by  the  line  c.    This  interval 
termed  the  -  latent  perwd  "  (Helmholtz),  when  measured  by  the 
nuiuber  of  vibrations  of  the  timing-fork  between  the  lines  s  and  . 
1  IS  found  to  be  about       sec.  ' 

The  contraction  progresses  rapidly  at  first  and  afterwards  more 
.  slowly  to  the  maximum  (the  point  in  the  curve  through  which 
:  the  hue  ma^  is  drawn),  which  takes  ^  sec,  and  then  the  muscle 
.  elongates  again  as  indicated  by  the  descending  curve,  at  first 
r  rapidly,  afterwards  more  slowly,  till  it  attains  its  original  length 
.  at  the  point  indicated  by  the  line  c',  occupying  ^  sec. 

The  muscle  cui-ve  obtained  from  the  heart  resembles  that  of 
u  unstriped  muscles  in  the  long  duration  of  the  effect  of  stimula- 
t  tion;  the  descending  curve  is  very  much  prolonged. 


'^'^■Zidewaaeneaiedfn^  '''"^  i?'"        to  right.    WhUe  the 

vened,  is  incUr Jted  bv  the  L^Prt  HnS  t^omP'eto  com-se,  had  nothing  inter! 

a  time  that  th,.  «pJ^Lri  Jnej.a  second  induction-shock  was  throMTi  in  at 

ITieaeoond  cm^eTsptn"^^^^^  K'l"  just  as  the  tost  was  beginnih^  to'docirne 
(M.  Foster.)  ^'^         'I'e  first,  as  ddes  the  fii-st  from  the  base  liSe.' 

The  greater  part  of  the  latent  period  is  taken  up  by  changes  in 

tcH  occupied  in  the  propagation  of  the 

■'hock  along  the  nerve  (M.  Foster). 
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Tetanus.— If  instead  of  a  single  induction-shock  through  the 
preparation  we  pass  two,  one  immediately  after  the  other,  when 
the  point  of  stimulation  of  the  second  one  corresponds  to  the 
maximum  of  the  first,  a  second  curve  (fig.  283)  will  occur  which  will 
commence  at  the  highest  point  of  the  first  and  will  rise  as  high,  so 
that  the  sum  of  the  height  of  the  two  exactly  equals  twice  the 


Kg.  .84.-C«™.  "/  fMuus,  obtataed  from  the  |-teo™s  of  a  ^^^^^^^^ 

Ti.T^^^TuZ^t'^l^n^f:^^^  -aeup  of 

mercuiy,  and  broke  the  pnmai-y  current  at  each  vibration. 

height  of  the  first.  If  a  third  and  a  fourth  shock  be  passed  a 
similar  effect  will  ensue,  and  ciirves  one  above  the  other  will  be 
traced,  the  third  being  slightly  less  than  the  second,  and  the 
fourth  than  the  third.  If  the  shocks  be  repeated  at  short  inter- 
vals, however,  the  lever  after  a  time  ceases  to  rise  any  further, 
and  the  contraction  which  has  reached  its  maximum  is  main- 
tained (fig.  285),  and  the  lever  marks  a  straight  Ime  on  the  re- 
cordmg  cylinder.    This  condition  is  called  tetanus  of  mmcle.  Ihe 


^^^^^^^^^Tm  n.  series  of  verv'  rapid  shocks  from  a  magnetic  interrupter 

Kg.  285.— 0«r!;e  of  tetanus,  from  a  senes  oi  vi.r>  y 


condition  of  "  an  ordinary  tetanic  muscular  movement  is  essen- 
t X  a  vibratory  movement,  the  apparently  rigid  aijd  fim 
lullar  mass  is'reaUy  the  subject  of  a  .ho  e  series  o^^^^^^^^ 
tions,  a  series  namely  of  simple  spasms;   it  will  be 
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understood  why  a  tetauised  muscle,  like  all  other  vibrating- 
bodies,  gives  out  a  sound  "  (M.  Foster). 

If  the  stimuli  are  not  quite  so  rapidly  sent  in  the  line  of  maxi 
mum  contraction  becomes  somewhat  wavy,  indicating  a  slight 

Muscular  Work.-We  have  seen  (p.  x 53)  that  ^.ork  is  esti- 
mated by  multiplying  the  weight  raised,  by  the  height  through 

W.  If  the  weight  be  increased  beyond  a  certain  point  the 

aT  l  eTtrt  r^^'  r'  throughVsmal 
a  distance  that  less  work  is  accomplished.    If  the  load  is  still 
further  increased  the  muscle  is  completely  overtax  d  arl 
raise  the  weight,  and  consequently  does  no  work  at  alT    Pra  Z 
Illustrations  of  these  facts  must  be  familiar  to  every  one 

weight  which  It  will  support  without  stretching.  In  man  this  is 
mdily  detennined  by  weighting  the  body  to  s.tch  anrtent  ha 

can  no  longer  be  raised  on  tiptoe  :  thul  the  power  of  1  calf 
muscles  is  determined  (Weber.) 

The  power  of  a  muscle  thus  estimated  depends  of  course  upon 
ts  cr  ct,on.  The  power  of  a  human  muscle  is  froL  t'" 
to  three  times  as  great  as  a  frog's  muscle  of  the  same  sectional 

-Fatigue  of  Musele.-A  muscle  becomes  rapidly  exhausted 
■  from  repeated  stimulation,  and  the  more  rapidly,  the  LTZTll 
'  the  induction-shocks  succeed  each  other  more  quickly 

tthe'tcomr'"'*"V''^  ''"""^'"^^  '^^•^'^^  «f  -"traction  in 
vvmi>  1  hn  r  V  ;  ^^'^^  the 

•uX2:ghtt:'"^^''^"""^^^^^^"^^^^^^^^^    ^--^ . 

thet  Isl         "^TT  =^  rest  are  shown  • 

-Ttll^T"''''"  '''''  ''''  ^•'^^'^-'•y  tempor. 
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In  the  second  diagram  is  represented  the  effect  of  a  stream  of 
oxYR-enated  blood.  Here  we  have  a  sudden  restoration  of  energy  : 
the  muscle  in  this  case  makes  an  entirely  fresh  start  from  a,  and 


Fig.  2S6.-Fati!/ua  muscU-ourves.    (Bay  Lankester.] 


the  new  fatigue  curve  is  parallel  to,  and  never  coincides  with  the 

°\Ttigued  muscle  has  a  much  longer  "  latent  period  "  than  a 

fi-esh  one.    The  slowness  with  which  muscles  respond  to  the  ^nU 

when  fatig-ued  must  be  familiar  to  every  one. 

In  a  muscle  which  is  exhausted,  stimxdation  only  causes  a 

contraction  producing  a  local  bulging  near  the  J;"^^^; 

A  similar  effect  maybe  produced  in  a  fresh         ^  J^^;  ^^^^^ 

blow,  as  in  striking  the  biceps  smaxily  with  the  edge  of  the  hand. 

when  a  hard  musc^^lar  sweUing  is  instantly  formed. 

Accompaniments  of  Musctdar  Contraction  is 

deve^^^dh.  the  contraction  of  muscles.  Bec.W  and  B..^^^^ 
found  with  the  thermo-multiplier,  about  i  Fahi.  of  heat  pio 
reed  by  each  forcible  contraction  of  a  man's  biceps ;  and  when 
t  actions  were  long  continued,  the  temperature  of  the  -^^^^^ 
increased  This  estimate  is  probably  ^^l^T^^^^^ 
rausole  a  considerable  contraction  has  ^-"^f  J^^.^Tc- 
an  elevation  of  temperature  equal  on  an  --rage  to  less  1  an 

It  is  not  known  whether  this  'i-^^^^^^^^f  ^  of  its 

chemical  changes  ensuing,in  the  muscle,  or  to  the  fuction 
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fibres  vigorously  acting  ;  in  either  case,  we  may  refer  to  it  a  part 
of  the  heat  developed  in  active  exercise  (p.  383). 

(2.)  Sound  is  said  to  be  produced  when  muscles  contract 
forcibly,  as  mentioned  above.  Wollaston  showed  that  this  sound 
might  be  easily  heard  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  in 
the  ear,  and  then  making  some  muscles  contract,  as  those  of  the 
ball  of  the  thumb,  whose  sound  may  be  conducted  to  the  ear 
through  the  substance  of  the  hand  and  finger.  A  low  shaking 
or  rumbling  sound  is  heard,  the  height  and  loudness  of  the  note 
being  m  direct  proportion  to  the  force  and  quickness  of  the  mus- 
cular action,  and  to  the  number  of  fibres  that  act  together,  or  as 
it  were,  in  time. 

(3.)  Changes  in  shaj.e.—The  mode  of  contraction  in  the  trans- 
versely-striated muscular  tissue  has  been  much  disputed  The 
most.probable  accoimt  is,  that  the  contraction  is  effected  by  an 
approximation  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  fibrils,  which,  at 
the  instant  of  contraction,  without  any  alteration  in  their  general 
du-ection,  become  closer,  flatter,  and  wider;  a  condition  which  is 
rendered  evident  by  the  approximation  of  the  transverse  striae 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  fasciculus,  and  by  its  increased  breadth 
and  thickness.    The  appearance  of  the  zigzag  lines  into  which 
It  was  supposed  the  fibres  are  thrown  in  contraction,  is  due  to 
the  relaxation  of  a  fibre  which  has  been  recently  contracted,  and 
IS   not  at  once  stretched  again  by  some  antagonist  fibre,  or 
whose  exti-emities  are  kept  close  together  by  the  contractions 
of  other  fibres.     The  contraction  -is  therefore  a  simple,  and 
according  to  Ed.  Weber,  an  uniform,  simultaneous,  and  stead; 
shoitenmg  of  each  fibre  and  its  contents.    What  each  fibril  or 
fibre  loses  in  length,  it  gains  in  thickness  :  the  contraction  is  a 
change  of  fom  not  of  size;  it  is,  therefore,  not  attended  with 
any  diminution  in  bulk,  from  condensation  of  the  tissue.  This 
has  been  proved  for  entire  muscles,  by  making  a  mass  of  muscle 
or  many  fibres  together,  contract  in  a  vessel  full  of  water,  with 
whiph  a  fine,  pci-pendicular,  graduated  tube  communicates.  Any 
diminution  of  the  bulk  of  the  contracting  muscle  would  be 
attended  by  a  M\  of  fluid  in  the  tube  ;  but  when  the  experiment 
.8  carefully  performed,  the  level  of  the  water  in  tlic  tube  remains 
the  same,  whether  the  muscle  be  contracted  or  not. 

In  thus  shortening,  muscles  appear  to  swcU  up,  becoming 
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rounder,  more  prominent,  harder,  and  apparently  tougher.  But 
this  hardness  of  muscle  in  the  state  of  contraction,  is  not  due  to 
increased  firmness  or  condensation  of  the  muscular  tissue,  but  to 
the  increased  tension  to  which  the  fibres,  as  well  as  their  tendons 
and  other  tissues,  are  subjected  from  the  resistance  ordinarily 
opposed  to  their  contraction.  When  no  resistance  is  offered,  as 
when  a  muscle  is  cut  off  from  its  tendon,  not  only  is  no  hardness 
perceived  during  contraction,  but  the  muscular  tissue  is  even 
softer,  more  extensile,  and  less  elastic  than  in  its  ordinary  nncon- 
tracted  state. 

(4)  Cliemkal  clmnges.-{a)  The  reaction  of  the  muscle  which 
is  normally  alkaline  or  neutral  becomes  decidedly  acid,  from  the 
development  of  sarcolactic  acid,  (t)  The  muscle  gives  out  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  takes  up  oxygen,  the  amount  of  the  carbonic 
acid  given  out  not  appearing  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
oxygen  taken  in,  and  so  doubtless  in  part  arising  upon  some  other 
source  (c)  Certain  imperfectly  understood  chemical  changes 
occur  in  all  probability  connected  with  (a)  and  (6).  Glycogen  is 
diminished,  and  muscle  sugar  (inosite).  appears ;  the  extractives 

are  increased.  ,     ^   xi       x  i 

U)  Electrical  ckn^^es. -When  a  muscle  contracts  the  natmal 
muscle  current  or  currents  of  rest  undergo  a  distinct  diminution, 
which  is  due  to  the  appearance  in  the  actively  contracting  muse  e 
of  currents  in  an  opposite  direction  to  those  existing  m  the  muscle 
at  rest  This  causes  a  temporaiy  deflection  of  the  needle  of  a 
galvanometer  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  original  cm-rent,  and 
is  called  by  some  the  negative  variation  of  the  muscle  current,  and 
by  others  a  cwrmK  0/ flrfwj.  . 

Conditions  of  Contraction.-(a)  The  in'itabihty  of  muscle  is 
createst  at  a  certain  mean  temperature  ;  ih)  after  a  number  of 


.i,  fro.,  a.  Xl^^^^^  ^""^  °'  ^'^"^"'"^ 

contractions  a  muscle  gradually  becomes  exhausted;  (c)  the 
activity  of  muscles  after  a  time  disappears  altogether  when  they 
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ai-e  removed  fi-om  the  body  or  the  arteries  are  tied ;  {d)  oxygen 
is  used  up  in  muscular  contraction,  but  a  muscle  will  act  "for 
a  time  in  vacuo  or  a  gas  which  contains  no  oxygen  :  in  this 
case  it  is  of  course  using  up  the  oxygen  already  in  store 
(Hermann). 

Response  to  StimuU.— The  two  kinds  of  fibres,  the  striped 
and  unstriped,  have  characteristic  differences  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  act  on  the  application  of  the  same  stimulus ;  differ- 
ences which  may  be  ascribed  in  great  part  to  their  respective 
differences  of  structure,  but  to  some  degree,  possibly,  to  their 
respective  modes  of  connection  with  the  nervous  system.  When 
irritation  is  applied  directly  to  a  muscle  with  striated  fibres,  or  to 
the  motor  nerve  supplying  it,  contraction  of  the  part  iiTitated, 
and  of  that  only,  ensues  ;  and  this  contraction  is  instantaneous, 
and  ceases  on  the  instant  of  withdrawing  the  irritation.  But 
when  any  part  with  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  e.g.,  the  intestines 
or  bladder,  is  irritated,  the  subsequent  contraction  ensues  more 
slowly,  extends  beyond  the  part  irritated,  and,  with  alternating 
relaxation,  continues  for  some  time  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
irritation.    The  difi-erence  in  the  modes  of  contraction  of  the  two 
kinds  of  muscular  fibres  may  be  particularly  illustrated  by  the 
eflFects  of  the  electro-magnetic  stimulus.    The  rapidly  succeeding 
shocks  given  by  this  means  to  the  nerves  of  muscles  excite  in  all 
the  transversely-striated  muscles  a  fixed  state  of  tetanic  contrac- 
tion as  previously  described,  which  lasts  as  long  as  the  stimulus 
IS  continued,  and  on  its  withdrawal  instantly  ceases ;  but  in  the 
muscles  with  smooth  fibres  they  excite,  if  any  movement,  only 
one  that  ensues  slowly,  is  comparatively  slight,  alternates  with 
rest,  and  continues  for  a  time  after  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn. 

In  their  mode  of  responding  to  these  stimuli,  all  the  skeletal 
muscles,  or  those  with  transverse  strife,  are  alike  ;  but  among 
those  with  plain  or  unstriped  fibres  there  are  many  differences,— a 
fact  which  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  their  peculiarity 
depends  as  well  on  their  connection  witii  nerves  and  ganglia  as  on 
their  o\vn  properties.  The  ureters  and  gall-bladder  are  the  parts 
least  excited  by  stimuli :  they  do  not  act  at  all  till  the  stimulus 
has  been  long  applied,  and  then  contract  feebly,  and  to  a  small 
extent.  The  contractions  of  the  caecum  and  stomach  are  quicker 
and  wider-spread :  still  quicker  tliosc  of  the  iris,  and  of  the 
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ixriiiary  bladder  if  it  be  not  too  full.  The  actions  of  the  small 
and  large  intestines,  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  pregnant  uterus,  are 
yet  more  vivid,  more  regular,  and  more  sustained;  and  they 
require  no  more  stimulus  than  that  of  the  air  to  excite  them. 
The  heart,  on  account,  doubtless,  of  its  striated  muscle,  is  the 
quickest  and  most  vigorous  of  all  the  muscles  of  organic  Ufe  in 
contracting  upon  irritation,  and  appears  in  this,  as  in  nearly  all 
other  respect^,  to  be  the  connecting  member  of  the  two  classes  of 
muscles. 

All  the  muscles  retain  their  property  of  contractmg  under  the 
influence  of  stimidi  applied  to  them  or  to  their  nerves  for  some 
time  after  death,  the  period  being  longer  in  cold-blooded  than 
in  warm-blooded   Vertebrata,  and  shorter  in  Birds  than  m 
Mammalia.    It  wotild  seem  as  if  the  more  active  the  respiratory 
process  in  the  living  animal,  the  shorter  is  the  time  of  duration 
of  the  irritability  in  the  muscles  after  death;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  comparison  of  diff-erent  species  in  the  same  order 
of  Vertebrata.     But  the  period  during  which  this  imtabUity 
lasts  is  not  the  same  in  all  persons,  nor  in  all  the  muscles  of  the 
same  persons.    In  a  man  it  ceases,  according  to  Nysten,  m  the 
following  order  :-first  in  the  left  ventricle,  then  in  the  mtestmes 
and  stomach,  the  lu-inary  bladder,  right  ventricle,  oesophagus 
iris-  then  in  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  trunk,  lower  and 
upper  extremities;  lastly  in  the  right  and  left  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

III.  Rigor  Mortis. 

After  the  muscles  of  the  dead  body  have  lost  their  irritabihty 
or  capability  of  being  excited  to  contraction  by  the  application 
of  a  stimulus,  they  spontaneously  pass  into  a  state  of  contraction 
apparently  identical  with  that  which  ensues  dimng  life.  It 
affects  aU  the  muscles  of  the  body ;  and,  where  external  circuni- 
stances  do  not  prevent  it,  commonly  fixes  the  limbs  m  that  which 
is  their  natural  posture  of  equilibrium  or  rest.  Heiice,  and  from 
the  simultaneous  contraction  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  lunk  is 
produced  a  general  stiffening  of  the  body,  constituting  the  nyor 
mortis  01- post-mortem  rigicUtij.  „,:j 

When  this  condition  has  set  in,  the  muscle  becomes  acid  m 
reaction  (due  to  sarco-lactic  acid),  and  gives  oif  carbonic  acid  m 
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great  excess.  Its  volume  is  slightly  diminished  :  tlie  muscular 
fibres  become  shortened  and  opaque,  and  their  substance  has  set 
firm.  It  comes  on  much  more  rapidly  after  muscular  activity, 
and  IS  hastened  by  warmth.  It  may  be  brought  on,  in  muscles 
exposed  for  experiment,  by  the  action  of  distilled  water  and  many 
acids,  also  by  freezing  and  thawing  again. 

Cause.— The  immediate  cause  of  rigor  seems  coagulation  of 
the  muscle  plasma  (Brucke,  Kiihne,  Norris).  We  may  distinguish 
three  main  stages.— (i.)  Gradual  coagulation.  (2.)  Contraction 
of  coagulated  muscle-clot  (myosin)  and  squeezing  out  of  muscle- 
serum.  (3.)  Piitrefactiou.  After  the  first  stage,  restoration  is 
possible  through  the  circulation  of  arterial  blood  through  the 
muscles,  and  even  when  the  second  stage  has  set  in,  vitality  may 
be  restored  by  dissolving  the  coagulum  of  the  muscle  in  salt  solu- 
tion, and  passing  arterial  blood  through  its  vessels.  In  the 
third  stage  recovery  is  impossible. 

Order  of  Occurrence.- The  muscles  are  not  afifected  simul- 
■  taueously  by  post-vwrtem  contraction.    It  affects  the  neck  and 
1  lower  jaw  first;  next,  the  upper  extremities,  extending  from  above 
'  downwards  ;  and  lastly,  reaches  the  lower  limbs  :  in  some  rare 
.  mstances  only,  it  affects  the  lower  extremities  before,  or  simulta- 
1  neously  with,  the  upper  extremities.    It  usually  ceases  in  the 
(  order  m  which  it  began ;  first  at  the  head,  then  in  the  upper 
•:  extremities,  and  lastly  in  the  lower  extremities.    It  never  com 
rmences  earlier  than  ten  minutes,  and  never  later  than  seven 
^ hours,  after  death;  and  its  duration  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  lateness  of  its  accession.    Heat  is  developed  during  the  passage 
•  ot  a  muscular  fibre  into  the  condition  of  rigor  mortis.  ° 
Since  rigidity  does  not  ensue  until  muscles  have  lost  the  capa- 
city of  being  excited  by  external  stimuli,  it  follows  that  all 
circumstances  which  cause  a  speedy  exhaustion  of  muscular  irri- 
tability, induce  an  early  occurrence  of  the  rigidity,  while  condi- 
tions by  which  the  disappearance  of  the  irritability  is  delayed 
■are  succeeded  by  a  tardy  onset  of  this  rigidity.    Hence  its  speedy 
occurrence,  and  equally  speedy  departure  in  the  bodies  of  persons 
exhausted  by  chronic  diseases  ;  and  its  tardy  onset  and  long  con- 
tinuance after  sudden  death  from  acute  diseases.    In  some  cases 
'Ot  sudden  death  from  lightning,  violent  injuries,  or  paroxysms  of 
^passion,  ngor  mortis  has  been  said  not  to  occur  at  all  •  but  this 
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is  not  always  the  case.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  there 
is  really  a  complete  absence  of  the  post-mortem  rigidity  in  any 
such  cases;  for  the  experiments  of  Brown-Sequard  make  it  pro- 
bable that  the  rigidity  may  supervene  immediately  after  death, 
and  then  pass  away  with  such  rapidity  as  to  be  scarcely 
observable. 

J;^^«m•7»«^^9-Bro^^n-S6qu£l^d  took  five  rabbits,  and  killed  them  by 
remS  thS  hearts.  In  tlie  first,  rigidity  came  on  in  lo  hours,  and  lasted 
loT  hours  in  the  second,  which  was  feebly  electrified,  it  commenced  m  7 
ifuiJand'taBted  144;  the  third,  which  was  moi.  ^^^^^£'1^^,^ 
came  on  in  two,  and  lasted  72  hom-s  ;  m  the  fourth  which  was  «tm 
mo^e  strongly  electrified,  it  came  on  in  one  hour,  and  lasted  20  ;  while 
the  ast  Lbbit  which  was  submitted  to  a  powerful  electro-galvamc 
the  last  ™  ;  ^.^gg^g^  minutes  after  death,  and  passed  awa;- 
■r2T^i^<^l   to^^^  appears  that  the  .more  powerful  the  electnc 

25  ,       the  rigidity  ensue,  and  the  shorter  is  its  duration  ; 

™s'  tt   JhtningTho^^^  more  powerful  than  a.iy  ordinary 

acted  upon. 

The  occurrence  of  rigor  mortis  is  not  prevented  by  the  previous 
existence  of  paralysis  m  a  paxt,  provided  the  P-^I-  " 
been  attended  with  very  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  muscular 

rio-idity  affects  the  involuntary  as  weU  as  the  vohmtary 
nmscles   whether  they  be  constructed  of  striped  or  unstriped 
r:     The  rigidity  of  involuntary  muscles  ^i^h  stripedj  r^^^ 
is  shown  in  the  contraction  of  the  heart  after  death.    The  con 
Itio"   of  the  muscles  with  nnstriped  fibres  is  sho.m  by  an 
expe  ment  of  Valentin,  who  found  that  if  a  g-dnated  tube 
XecTe d  with  a  portion  of  intestine  taken  from  a  --ntly-^^'l  ^d 
nl  hp  filled  with  water,  and  tied  at  the  opposite  end,  the 
:X:lm  intfeJhours  rise'to  a  considerable  height  in  tuK 
.     ;        o  the  contraction  of  the  intestinal  walls.    It  is  s  d  b^^^^^^^^ 
in  the  aiteries,  of  which  all  that  have  ---l-  -^^^;,"^ 
rlt  after  death,  and  thus  present  the  ^-o^f^l^^^^'^X 
feel  of  the  ai-teries  of  a  limb  lately  removed,  oi  those  ot  a  D  y 
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recently  dead.  Subsequently  they  relax,  as  do  all  the  other 
muscles,  and  feel  lax  and  flabby,  and  lie  as  if  flattened,  and  with 
their  walls  nearly  in  contact. 

Actions  of  the  Voluntary  Muscles. 

The  greater  pai-t-  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body  act  as 
*  sources  of  power  for  removing  levers,— the  latter  consisting  of  the 
V  various  bones  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached. 

E:i-ami,lesof  thetlivec.  order,  of  levers  in  tlw  Humaji  Body. -All  levers 
have  been  dmded  into  three  Iduds,  according  to  the  relative  position  of  the 
,.  power,  the  toe^gU  to  be  removed,  and  the  axis  of  motion  or  fulc,-,m     In  a 
.  lever  of  the.Ar.^  kmd  t\,^  poroer  is  at  one  extremity  of  the  lever,  the  w^M 
|.:a  the  other,  and  the  between  the  two.    If  the  initial  lettl^on  y 

tL      P  F  w'  T     i        ^"'T'"'  —gement  will  stand 

IT,  ■      ,  P  o'-f^in^rily  used,  or  the  bar  in  fig.  288  may  be 

t?e  iones'y  t r^J'  °'  7^"^'^  °*  =  -^e,  as  an  instLce  in  wWch 
the  bones  of  the  human  skeleton  are  used  as  a  lever  of  the  same  kind  mav 

■(S  288).  '  '°        tubero^of  the  ischium 


Fig.  288. 

'f'"" ■'^"angement  is  thus  :_P.W  F  •  and  this 

oeni°/j'  h/J^  \fT  ,  '^^'"^  ^"  ^«9.  In  the  human  body  the  act  of 
na  -the 'ton  •  „  S  ^""^  '^'^^^P^'^  °^  -^0 

eight  (fig.  289]!  °'  ^'"''^  ''''  ^'^^  I'cpresenting  the 

^■In  a  lev;,,  of  .he  third  kind  the  arrangement  is_F.  P.  W.,  and  the  act  of 
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raising  a  pole,  as  in  fig.  290,  is  an  example  In  the  human  ^y^ll'^^^ 
numerous  examples  of  the  employment  of  this  kind  of  leverage.   The  act  of 


ElastioIBand 


Pig.  289. 


The  act 


bending  the  fore-arm  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  (fig.  290) 

"'ShfaiiSetr  ™e^^^^^^^^     all  three  Idnds  of  lever    ist  Hnd- 
At  the  ankle      nave         '  ^    ^  foot.    In  both  these  cases  the 


Pig.  290. 

tte  =...  — s  i.  '-e       c«„,  .nd  .l,e  antic™ '»  •'^"'l 

the  muscular  fibres. 

The  <^reater  number  of  the  more  important  mnscuLu-  acto^ 
of  the  Lman  body-those,  namely,  ."hich  are  arranged  haimo 
■0   ly  so  as  to  suLrve  some  definite  purpose  or  other  m  th. 
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.  animal  economy— arc  described  in  various  parts  of  this  work,  in 
the  sections  which  treat  of  the  physiology  of  the  processes  by 
V  which  these  muscular  actions  are  resisted  or  carried  out.  There 
:i  are,  however,  one  or  two  very  important  and  somewhat  compli- 
Gated  muscular  acts  which  may  be  best  described  in  this  place. 

Walking. — In  the  act  of  waMng,  almost  every  voluutary  muscle  in  the 

■  body  is  brought  into  play,  either  dii'ectly  for  purposes  of  progression,  or  in- 
directly for  the  proper  balancing  of  the  head  and  trunk.    The  muscles  of 

■..the  arms  ai-e  least  concerned  ;  but  even  these  are  for  the  most  part  instinctively 
;:in  action  also  to  some  extent 

Among  the  chief  muscles  engaged  directly  in  the  act  of  walking  are  those 
;iof  the  calf,  which,  by  pulling  up  the  heel,  pull  up  also  the  astragalus,  and 
i.-with  it,  of  com-se,  the  whole  body,  the  weight  of  which  is  transmitted 
through  the  tibia  to  this  bone  (fig.  291).    When  starting  to  walk,  say  with 

■  the  left  leg,  this  raising  of  the  body  is  not  left  entirely  to  the  muscles  of  the 
•left  calf,  but  the  trunk  is  thrown  forward  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  fall 
I  prostrate  were  it  not  that  the  right  foot  is  brought  forward  and  planted  on 
:  the  ground  to  support  it.    Thus  the  muscles  of  the  left  calf  are  assisted  in 

their  action  by  those  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  trunk  and  legs  which,  by 
i.-their  contraction,  pull  the  body  forwards  ;  and,  of  course,  if  the  trunk  form 


Fig.  291. 

I  Slanting  Une,  with  the  inclination  forwards,  it  is  plain  that  when  the 
■leel  is  raised  by  the  calf-muscles,  the  whole  body  will  be  raised,  and  pushed 
miKiuely  forwards  and  upwards.  The  successive  acts  in  takhag  the  first 
tap  in  walldngarc  represented  in  fig.  291,  i,  2,  3. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  by  the  time  the 'body  has  assumed  the  position 
'<o.  3,  It  IS  time  that  the  right  leg  should  be  brought  forward  to  support  it 
ma  prevent  it  from  falling  prostrate.  This  advance  of  the  other  leg  (in 
iiLs  case  the  ruiU)  is  effected  partly  by  its  mechanically  .swinging  forwards, 
lendulum-wise,  and  partly  by  muscular  action  ;  the  muscles  used  being,— 
n,  those  on  the  front  of  the  thigh,  -which  bend  the  thigh  foi-wards  on  the 
leivis,  esijccially  the  rectus  femoris,  with  the  psoas  and  the  iliacus  ;  2ndly, 
fte  hamstring  muscles,  which  sUghtly  bend  the  Icff  on  the  thigh  ;  and  ^rdh/' 
ie  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  leg,  which  raise'  the  front  of  tlie  foot  and 
oes,  and  so  prevent  the  latter  in  swinging  for«-ards  from  hitclimg  in  the 
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The  second  part  of  the  act  of  walking,  which  has  been  just  described,  is 
shown  iu  the  diagram  (4,  fig.  291). 

When  the  right  foot  has  reached  the  ground  the  action  of  the  left  leg  has 
not  ceased.  The  calf-muscles  of  the  latter  continue  to  act,  and  by  jjulling 
up  the  heel,  throw  the  body  still  more  forwards  over  the  right  leg,  now 
bearing  nearly  the  whole  weight,  until  it  is  time  that  in  itK  turn  the  left  leg 
should  swing  forwards,  and  the  left  foot  be  planted  on  the  ground  to  prevent 
the  body  from  falling  prostrate.  As  at  fii'st,  while  the  calf -muscles  of  one 
leg  and  foot  are  preparing,  so  to  speak,  to  push  the  body  forward  and  upward 
from  behind  by  raising  the  heel,  the  muscles  on  the  front  of  the  ti-unk  and 
of  the  same  leg  (and  of  the  other  leg,  except  when  it  is  swingmg  forwards) 
are  helping  the  act  by  pulling  the  legs  and  trunk,  so  as  to  make  them  mclme 
forward,  the  rotation  in  the  inclining  forwards  being  effected  mamly  at  the 
ankle  joint.  Two  main  kinds  of  leverage  are,  therefore,  employed  m  the 
act  of  waUdng,  and  if  this  idea  be  firmly  grasped,  the  detail  will  be  under- 
stood with  comparative  ease.  One  kind  of  leverage  employed  m  walking  is 
essentially  the  same  with  that  employed  in  pulling  forward  the  pole,  as  in 
fig  290  And  the  other,  less  exactly,  is  that  employed  in  raising  the  handles 
of  a  wheelbarrow.  Now,  supposing  the  lower  end  of  the  pole  to  be  placed 
in  the  barrow,  we  should  have  a  very  rough  and  inelegant,  but  not  altogether 
bad  representation  of  the  two  main  levers  employed  in  the  act  of  walking. 
The  body  is  p^Med  forward  by  the  muscles  in  front,  much  m  the  same  way 
that  the  pole  might  be  by  the  force  applied  at  p.  (fig.  290),  while  the  raising 
of  the  heel  and  pushing  forwards  of  the  trunk  by  the  calf-muscles  is  roughly 
represented  on  raising  the  handles  of  the  baiTow.  The  manner  in  which 
these  actions  are  performed  alternately  by  each  leg,  so  that  one  after  the 
other  is  swung  forwards  to  support  the  trunk,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
pushed  and  pulled  forwards  by  the  muscles  of  the  other,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  previous  description. 

There  is  one  more  thing  to  be  noticed  especiaUy  m  the  act  ot  walkmg. 
Inasmuch  as  the  body  is  being  constantly  supported  and  balanced  on  each 
leg  alternately,  and  therefore  on  only  one  at  the  same  moment,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  some  provision  made  for  throwing  the  centre  of  gi-avity 
over  the  line  of  support  formed  by  the  bones  of  each  leg,  as,  m  its  turn,  it 
supports  the  weight  of  the  body.  This  maybe  done  in  various  ways,  and 
the  manner  in  wliich  it  is  efileoted  is  one  element  in  the  difierences  which 
exist  in  the  walking  of  different  people.  Thus  it  may  be  done  by  an  in- 
stinctive slight  rotation  of  the  pelvis  on  the  head  of  each  femur  m  turn  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  shall  fall  over  the  foot 
of  this  side.  Thus  when  the  body  is  pushed  onwards  and  upwards  by  the 
raising,  say,  of  the  right  heel,  as  in  fig.  291,  3,  the  pelvis  is  instinctively  by 
various  muscles,  made  to  rotate  on  the  head  of  the  left  femur  at  the  ace- 
tabulum  to  the  left  side,  so  that  the  weight  may  fall  over  the  bne  of  support 
formed  by  the  left  leg  at  the  time  that  the  right  leg  is  swingmg  forwards, 
and  leaving  all  the  work  of  support  to  fall  on  its  fellow.  Such  a  rocking 
movement  of  the  trunk  and  pelvis,  however,  is  accompanied  by  ^o^ement 
of  the  whole  trunk  and  leg  over  the  foot  which  is  being  planted  on  the 
eround  (fig.  292)  ;  the  action  being  accompanied  with  a  compensatory  out- 
waiTmovLent  at  the  hip,  more  easily  appreciated  by  looking  at  the  figure 
(in  which  this  movement  is  shown  exaggerated)  than  descnbed. 

Thus  the  body  in  walking  is  continually  rising  and  swaying  ^^^^^^^^ 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  its  centre  of  gravity  ha^  to  be  brought  alter 
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nately  over  one  or  other  leg  ;  and  the  ciu'vatures  of  the  spine  are  altered  in 
correspondence  with  the  varying  position  of  the  weight  wliicli  it  has  to 

■  support.    The  extent  to  which  the  body  is  raised  or  swayed  differs  much  in 

1  different  people. 

lu  walking,  one  foot  or  the  other  is  always  on  the  ground.  The  act  of 
;  leajnng  ovjumphuj,  consists  in  so  sudden  a  raising  of  tlie  heels  by  the'sharp 
1  and  strong  contraction  of  the  calf-mnscles,  that  the  body  is  jerked  off  the 


Kg.  292. 

1  fXh^'    1*  '^"^'^  increased  by  first  bending  the 

h  Snt  t.    '  r ''^^        °°  t"^^  '"^Shs,  and  then  suddenly  stra  ghteS 

'  uprfght 

>Jlly'-'2  lUfl,'™'^  ''^e  °*  '^^'^       j^'^P^  ^^ith  each  leg  alter- 

~~1^T^!,^^^^^^^^  act  concerned,  there  is  a 

■'ivt'effecS^rr'  ^7^"^'''       description  of  the  manner  in  which  any 
uXofl'r  r  g^^-^  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  infinite 

^rneceJ^Horev  n "tf  '^'^^''""'^  ""^^"^^^  contractions  which 

nece.ssary  toi  even  the  simplest  acts  of  locomotion. 

Actions  of  the  Involuntary  Museles.-The  involuntcary 
■muscles  are  for  the  mo«t  part  not  attached  to  bones  arranged  to 
as  levers,  but  enter  into  the  formation  of  such  hollow  parts  as 
equire  a  diminution  of  their  calibre  by  muscular  action,  under 
["articular  circumstances.    Examples  of  this  action  are  to  be  found 
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in  the  intestines,  urinary  bladder,  heart  and  blood-vessels,  gall- 
bladder, gland-ducts,  etc. 

The  difference  in  the  manner  of  contraction  of  the  striated  and 
non-striated  fibres  has  been  already  referred  to  (p.  503) ;  and  the 
peciiliar  vermicular  or  peristaltic  action  of  the  latter  fibres  has 
been  described  at  p.  503. 

Source  of  Muscular  Action. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  each  act  of  contraction  on  the 
part  of  a  muscle  was  accompanied  by  a  correlative  waste  or 
destruction  of  its  own  substance ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  the 
nitrogenous  excreta,  especially  of  urea,  presumably  the  expression 
of  this  waste,  was  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  musciUar 
work  performed.  It  has  been  found,  however,  both  that  the 
theory  itself  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  supposed  facts  on  which 
it  was  founded  do  not  exist. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  action  of  muscles,  as.  of  all  other  parts, 
there  is  a  certain  destruction  of  tissue  or,  in  other  words,  a 
certain  'wear  and  tear,'  which  maybe  represented  by  a  slight 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted.:  but  it  is  not  the 
correlative  expression  or  only  source  of  the  power  manifested. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  which  is  excreted  after  mus- 
cular exertion  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  was  formerly  supposed  ; 
indeed,  it  is  very  slight.    And  as  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  waste  of  muscle-substance  can  be  expressed,  with  un- 
important exceptions,  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  mcreased 
excretion  of  urea,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  than 
iu  destruction  of  muscle,  for  the  source  of  muscular  action.  For, 
it  need  scarcely  be  said,  all  force  manifested  in  the  living  body 
must  be  the  correlative  expression  of  force  previously  latent  m 
the  food  eaten  or  the  tissue  formed;  and  evidences  of  force 
expended  in  the  body  must  be  found  in  the  excreta.    If,  there- 
fore the  niirogenoiis  excreta,  represented  chiefly  by  urea,  are  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  account  for  the  work  done,  we  must 
look  to  the  non-nitrogenous  excreta  as  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
which,  presumably,  cannot  be  the  expression  of  wasted  muscle- 

"'Tr^antity  of  these  non-nitrogenous  excreta  is  undoubted^ 
increased  by  active  muscular  efforts,  and  to  a  considerable  extent, 
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and  whatever  may  be  the  source  of  the  water,  the  carbonic  acid, 
at  least,  is  the  result  of  chemical  action  in  the  system,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  combustion  of  non-nitrogenous  food,  although,  doubt- 
less, of  nitrogenous  food  also.  We  are,  therefore,  driven'  to  the 
conclusion,— that  the  substance  of  muscles  is  not  wasted  in  pro- 
portion to  the  work  they  perform;  and  that  the  non-nitrogenous 
as  well  as  the  nitrogenous  foods  may,  in  their  combustion,  afford 
the  requisite  conditions  for  muscular  action.  The  urgent  neces- 
sity for  nUrogenous  food,  especially  after  exercise,  is  probably  due 
more  to  the  need  of  nutrithn  by  the  exhausted  muscles  and  other 
tissues  for  which,  of  course,  nitrogen  is  essential,  than  to  such 
food  bemg  superior  to  non-nUrogenous  substances  as  a  source  of 
muscular  power. 

The  electrical  condition  of  Nerves  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  phenomena  of  muscular  contraction,  that  it  will  be  convenient 
to  consider  it  in  the  present  chapter. 

Electrical  currents  in  Nerves  —If  a  piece  of  nerve  be 
t  removed  from  the  body  and  subjected  to  examination  in  a  way 
;  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  muscle  which  has  been 
^  described  (p.  485),  electrical  currents  are  found  to  exist  which 
.correspond  exactly  to  the  natural  muscle  currents,  and  which 
nare  natural  nerve  currents  or  currents  of  rest,  accordino-  as  one 

or  other  theory  of  their  existence  be  adopted,  as  in  the  case  with 
nmuscle.  One  point  (corresponding  to  the  equator)  on  the  surface 
hbemg  positive  to  all  other  points  nearer  to  the  cut  ends,  and  the 
-greatest  deflection  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  takino-  place 
when  one  electrode  is  applied  to  the  equator  and  the  other^to  the 
^.centre  of  either  cut  end.  As  in  the  case  of  muscle,  these  nerve- 
:'current^s  undergo  a  negative  variation  when  the  nerve  is  stimu- 
alated,  the  variation  being  momentary  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
■to  .he  natural  currents  ;  and  are  similarly  known  as  the  currents 
1'  of --^^tio"  are  propagated  in  both  directions 

«rom  the  point  of  the  application  of  the  stimulus,  and  are  of 
momentary  duration. 

Rheoscopic  Frog.-The  negative  variation  of  the  nerve  cur- 
^nt  may  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  the  following  experiment 
Ihe  new  current  produced  by  stimulating  the  nerve  of  one  nerve- 
'"luscle  preparation  may  be  used  to  stimulate  the  nerve  of  a  second 
'"lerve-muscle  preparation.    The  foreleg  of  a  frog  with  the  nerve 
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going  to  the  gastrocnemius  cut  long  is  placed  upon  a  glass  plate, 
and  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  its  nerve  touches  in  two  places 
the  sciatic  nerve,  exposed  but  preserved  in  situ  in  the  thigh  of  the 
opposite  leg.  The  electrodes  from  an  induction  coil  are  placed  be- 
hind the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  second  preparation,  high  up.  On  stimu- 
lating the  nerve  with  a  single  induction  shock,  the  muscles  not 
only  of  the  same  leg  are  found  to  undergo  a  twitch,  but  also 
those  of  the  first  preparation,  although  this  is  not  near  the  elec- 
trodes, and  so  the  stimulation  cannot  be  due  to  an  escape  of  the 
current  into  the  first  nerve.  This  experiment  is  kno^vn  under 
the  name  of  the  rheoscojoic  frog. 

Nerve-Stimuli.— Nerve-fibres  require  to  be  stimulated  before 
they  can  manifest  any  of  their  properties,  since  they  have  no 
power  of  themselves  of  generating  force  or  of  originating  impulses. 
The  stimuli  which  are  capable  of  exciting  nerves  to  action,  are, 
as  in  the  case  of  muscle,  very  diverse.    They  are  of  very  similar 
nature  in  each  case.  The  mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  and  electric 
stimuli  which  may  be  used  in  the  one  case  are  also,  with  certam 
diiferences  in  the  methods  employed,  efficacious  in  the  other.  The 
chemical  stimuli  are  chiefly  these:  withdrawal  of  water,  as  by 
drying,  strong  solutions  of  neutral  salts  of  potassium,  sodium,  &c., 
free  inorganic  acids,  except  phosphoric ;  some  organic  acids ;  ether, 
chloroform,  and  bile  salts.    The  electrical  stimuli  employed  are  the 
induction  and  continuous  currents  concerning  which  the  obsei-va- 
tions  in  reference  to  muscular  contraction  should  be  consulted 
p  491  etse<i.     Weaker  electrical  stimvili  will  excite  nerve  than 
will  excite  muscle  ;  the  nerve  stimulus  appears  to  gam  strengch  as 
it  descends,  and  a  weaker  stimulus  applied  far  from  the  mi^cle 
wiU  have  the  same  eff'ect  as  a  somewhat  stronger  one  apphed  to 
the  nerve  near  the  muscle. 

It  will  be  only  necessary  here  to  add  some  account  of  the  ettect 
of  a  constant  electrical  current,  such  as  that  obtained  from 
Daniell's  battery,  upon  a  nerve.  This  effect  may  be  st-died  wi  h 
the  apparatus  described  before.  A  pair  of  electrodes  a  placed 
behind  the  nerve  of  the  nerve-muscle  preparation,  ^f-^^ 
Bois  Reymond's  key  arranged  for  short  cu-cuitmg  the  ba«^^ 
cm-rent,  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  key  is  opened  the  curreni^ 
is  sent  into  the  nerve,  and  when  closed  the  ^^^{^l 
It  will  be  found  that  with  a  current  of  moderate  strength  theie 
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will  be  a  contraction  of  the  muscle  both  at  the  oldening  and  at  the 
closing  of  the  key  (called  respectively  maJcing  and  breaking  con- 
tractions), but  that  during  the  interval  between  these  two  events 
the  muscle  remains  flaccid,  provided  the  battery  current  continues 
of  constant  intensity.    If  the  current  be  a  very  weak  or  a  very 
strong  one  the  effect  is  not  quite  the  same ;    one  or  other  of 
the  contractions  may  be  absent.    Which  of  these  contractions 
-is  absent  depends  upon  another  circumstance,  viz.,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current.     The  direction  of  the   current  may  be 
ascending  or   descending;  if  ascending,  the  anode  or  positive 
pole  is  nearer  the  muscle  than  the  kathode  or  negative  pole, 
and  the  current  to  return  to  the  battery  has  to  pass  up  the 
nen'e,  if  descending,  the  position  of  the  electrodes  is  reversed. 
It  will  be  necessary  before  considering  this  question  further  to 
return  to  the  want  of  apparent  effect  of  the  constant  current 
during  the  interval  between  the  make  and  break  contraction  :  to 
^  all  appearance,  indeed,  'no  effect  is  produced  at  all,   but  in 
I  reality  a  very  important  change  is  brought  about  in  the  nerve 
1  by  the  passage  of  the  current.     This  may  be  shown  in  two 
'  ways,  first  of  all  by  the  galvanometer.    If  a  piece  of  nerve  be 
:  taken,  and  if  at  either  end  an  arrangement  be  made  to  test  the 
.  electrical  condition  of  the  nerve  by  means  of  a  pair  of  non-polari- 
-  sable  electrodes  connected  with    a  galvanometer,  while  to  the 
■central  portion  a  pair  of  electrodes  connected  with  a  Daniell's 
battery  be  applied,  it  will  be  found  that  the  natural  nerve- 
cmTents  are  profoundly  altered  on  the  passage  of  the  constant 
current  (which  is  called  the  polarising  current)  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   If  the  polarising  current  be  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  latter  the  natural  current  is  increased,  but  if  in  the 
du-ectiou  opposite  to  it,  the  natural  current  is  diminished.  This 
ichauge,  produced  by  the  continual  passage  of  the  battery-current 
through  a  portion  of  the  nerve  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
negative  variation  of  the  natural  current  to  which  allusion  has 
^been  already  made,  and  which  is  a  momentary  change  occurring 
the  sudden  application  of  the  stimulus.    The  condition  prot 
hiced  in  a  nerve  by  the  i)assage  of  a  constant  current  is  known 
5y  the  name  of  elertrotonus. 

The  other  way  of  showing  the  effect  of  the  same  polarising  cur- 
•ent  IS  by  taking  a  nerve-muscle  preparation  and  applying  to  the 
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nerve  a  pair  of  electrodes  from  an  induction  coil  whilst  at  a  point 
further  removed  from  the  muscle,  electrodes  from  a  Darnell's 
battery  are  arranged  with  a  key  for  short  circuiting  and  an  ap- 
paratus (reverser)  by  which  the  battery  current  may  be  reversed 
in  direction.    If  the  exact  point  be  ascertained  to  which  the  secon- 
dary coil  should  be  moved  from  the  primary  coil  in  order  that  a 
minimiun  contraction  be  obtained  by  the  induction  shock,  and 
the  secondary  coil  be  removed  slightly  further  from  the  primary, 
the  induction  current  cannot  now  produce  a  contraction  ;  but  if  the 
polarising  current  be  sent  in  a  descending  direction,  that  is  to 
say  with  the  kathode  nearest  the  other  electrodes,  the  induc- 
tion current,  which  was  before  insufficient,  will  prove  sufficient 
to  cause  a  contraction  ;  whereby  indicating  that  with  a  descending 
current  the  irritability  of  the  nerve  is  increased.    By  means  of  a 
somewhat  similar  experiment  it  may  be  sho>vn  that  an  ascending 
current  will  diminish  the  irritability  of  a  nerve.    Similarly  f 
instead  of  applying  the  induction  electrodes  below  the  other  elec- 
trodes they  are  applied  between  them,  like  effects  ^^^^^f 
indicating  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kathode  the  irritabi- 
lity of  the  nerve  is  increased  by  a  constant  current,  and  m  the 
neLhbourhood  of  the  anode  diminished.    This  increase  m  iriTta. 
bility  is  called  Mtelectrptonus,  and  similarly  the  decrease  is  called 


strength. 

,  /  .  ,  e  A .  there  is  between  the  electrodes  both  an  increase 
anelectrotonus.    As  tneic  i&  ,-,ninrisino-  cur- 

,nd  a  decrease  of  irritability  on  the  passage  of  a  polam^^^^^^^^ 

decrease,  and  that  tiieie  mi  position  of  this 

neither  increase  nor  decrease  of  irritabilitj.    Ihe  position  =| 
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neutral  point  is  found  to  vary  with  tlie  intensity  of  the  polarising 
current,  when  the  current  is  weak  the  point  is  nearer  the  anode,  when 
strong  nearer  the  kathode  (fig.  293).  When  a  constant  current 
passes  into  a  nerve,  therefore,  if  a  making  contraction  result,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  it  is  due  to  the  increased  imtability  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kathode,  but  the  breaking 
contraction  must  be  produced  by  a  rise  in  irritability  from  a 
lowered  state  to  the  noimal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anode. 
The  contractions  produced  in  the  muscle  of  a  nerve-muscle  prepa- 
ration by  a  constant  current  have  been  arranged  in  a  table  which 
is  known  as  Pfliiger's  Law  of  Contractions.  It  is  really  only  a 
statement  as  to  when  a  contraction  may  be  expected  :  


Descendino  Cubrent. 

Ascending  Cdhbent. 

Make. 

Break. 

Make. 

Break. 

Weak  

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Moderate  . . . 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Strong 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

The  difficulty  in  this  table  is  chiefly  in  the  effect  of  a  weak 
cuiTent,  but  the  following  statement  will  explain  it.  The  increase  of 
irritability  at  the  kathode  is  more  potent  to  produce  a  contraction 
than  the  rise  of  irritability  from  a  lower  to  a  noimal  condition  at 
the  anode.    With  weak  currents  the  only  effect  is  a  contraction  at 
the  make  of  both  ascending  and  descending  currents,  the  descend- 
ing current  being  more  potent  than  the  ascending  (and  with  still 
weaker  cun-ents  is  the  only  one  which  produces  any  effect),  since 
the  kathode  is  near  the  muscle,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  ascending 
current  the  stimulus  has  to  pass  through  a  district  of  diminished 
imtability,  which  may  either  act  as  an  entire  block,  or  may 
duninish  slightly  the  contraction  which  follows.    As  the  polarising 
current  becomes  stronger,  recovery  from  anelectrotonus  is  able  to 
produce  a  contraction  as  well  as  katelectrotouus,  and  a  contrac- 
tion occurs  both  at  the  make  and  the  break  of  the  current. 
The  absence  of  contraction  with  a  very  strong  current  at  the 
break  of  the  ascending  current  may  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  region  of  fall  in  irritability  at  the  kathode  blocks  the 
stimulus  of  the  rise  in  irritability  at  the  anode. 
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Thus  we  have  seen  that  two  circumstances  influence  the  elfect 
of  the  constant  current  upon  a  nerve,  viz.,  the  strength  and  direc- 
tion of  the  current.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  stimulus  should 
be  applied  suddenly  and  not  gradually,  and  that  the  irritability  of 
the  nerve  be  normal,  and  not  increased  or  diminished.  Sometimes 
(when  the  nerve  is  specially  irritable  i)  instead  of  a  simple  con- 
traction a  tetanus  occurs  at  the  make  or  break  of  the  constant 
ctu-rent.  This  is  especially  liable  to  occur  at  the  break  of  a  strong 
ascending  current  which  has  been  passing  for  some  time  into  the 
preparation  ;  this  is  called  Ritter's  tetanus,  and  may  be  increased 
by  passing  a  current  in  an  opposite  direction  or  stopped  by  passing 
a  current  in  the  same  direction. 
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In  nearly  aU  air-breathing  vertebrate  animals  there  are  an-auge- 
ments  for  the  production  of  sound,  or  voice,  in  some  parts  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus.  In  many  animals,  the  sound  admits  of 
being  variously  modified  and  altered  during  and  after  its  produc- 
tion; and,  in  man,  one  such  modification  occun-ing  in  obedience 
to  dictates  of  the  cerebrum,  is  sx>eech. 

Mode  of  Production  of  the  Human  Voice. 

It  has  been  proved  by  observations  on  living  subjects,  by 
means  of  the  laryngoscope,  as  well  as  by  experiments  on  the 
larvnx  taken  from  the  dead  body,  that  the  sound  of  the  humaai 
voice  is  the  result  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  ligaments,  or  tme 
vocal  cords  (A,  cv,  fig.  298)  which  bound  the  glottis,  being  thrown 
into  vibration  by  currents  of  expired  air  impelled  over  their  edg^ 
Thus,  if  a  free  opening  exists  in  the  trachea,  the  sound  of  the 
vot  ceases,  but  .returns  if  the  opening  is  closed  An  opcinng 
nto  the  air-passages  above  the  glottis,  on  the  contrary,  does  not 
prevent  the  voico^eing  formed.    Injury  of  the  laryngeal  nei.es 
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supplying  the  muscles  which  move  the  vocal  cords  puts  an  end  to 

the  formation  of  vocal  sounds ;  and  when  these  nerves  are  divided 

on  both  sides,  the  loss  of 

voice  is  complete.  More- 
over, by  forcing  a  current 

of  air  through  the  laiynx 

in  the  dead  subject,  clear 

vocal  sounds  are  produced, 

though  the  epiglottis,  the 

upper  ligaments  of  the 
larynx  or  false  vocal  cords, 
the  ventricles  between  them 
and  the  inferior  ligaments 
or  true  vocal  cords,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  ary- 
tenoid cartilages,  be  all 
removed ;  provided  the 
true  vocal  cords  remain 
entire,  with  their  points  of 
attachment,  and  be  kept 
tense  and  so  approximated 
that  the  fissure  of  the  glot- 
tis may  be  narrow. 

The  vocal  ligaments  or 
cords,  therefore,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  proper  organs 
•  of  the   mere  voice :  the 
modifications  of  the  voice 
being   effected    by  other 
I  parts— tongue,  teeth,  lips, 
'  etc.,  as  well  as  by  them. 
The  structure  of  the  vocal 
cords  is  adapted  to  enable 
them  to  vibrate  like  tense 
1  membranes,  for  they  are 
.e^entially    composed  of 


Pig.  zg\.— Outline  showing  the  general  form  of  the 
lari/nx,  trachea,  and  hronchi,  as  seen  from  before, 
h,  the  great  comu  of  the  liyoid  bone ;  e,  epi- 
glottis ;  (,  superior,  and  C,  inferior  eornu  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage ;  c,  middle  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage;  tr,  the  ti'achea,  sho\ving  si-xteen 
cartilaginous  rings ;  1>,  the  riglit,  and  V,  the 
left  bronchus.    X  J.    (Allen  Thomson.) 


^tic  tissue  ;  and  they  are  so  attached  to  the  cartilaginous  parts 
of  the  larynx  that  their  position  and  tension  can  be  variously 
altered  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  which  act  on  these  parts 
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The  Larynx. — The  larynx,  or  organ  of  voice,  consists  essen- 
tially of  the  two  vocal  cords,  which  are  so  attached  to  certain 

cartilages,  and  so   under  i 
the  control  of  certain  mus- 
cles, that  they  can  be  made 
the   means    not   only  of 
closing  the  aperture  of  the 
larynx  (i-ima  glottidis),  of 
which  tA"y  are'  tKe  lateral 
boundaries,  against  the  en- 
trance and  exit  of  air  to  or 
from  the  lungs,  but  also 
can  be  stretched  or  relaxed, 
shortened   or  lengthened, 
in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions that  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  air  in  passing 
over  them,  to  set  them 
vibrating  and  produce  vari- 
ous sounds.    Their  action 
in  respiration  has  been  al- 
ready refen-ed  to  (p.  234). 
In  the  present  chapter  the 
sound   produced    by  the 
vibration  of  the  vocal  cords 
is  the  only  part  of  their 
fanction   with   which  we 
have  to  deal. 


Fie  iqt..— Outline  showing  the  general  form  of  the 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi,  as  seen  from  behind, 
h,  treat  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  t,  superior, 
and  f,  the  inferior  comu  of  the  thyi-oid  carb- 
lage ;  e,  the  epiglottis  ;  n,  points  to  the  back 
of  both  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  are 
surmounted  by  the  comicula  ;  c,  the  midme 
ridge  on  the  back  of  the  cricoid  cartilage , 
ir,  the  posterior  membranous  part  ot  the 
trtJchea ;  h,  V,  right  and  left  bronchi.  X  i. 
(Allen  Thomson.) 


Anatomy  of  tlie  Larynx  — 
The  principal  parts  entering 
into  the  formation  of  the  larynx 
(figs.  294  and  295)  are— (0  the 
thyroid  cartilage  ;  (c)  the  cri- 
coid cartilage ;  (ffi)  the  two 
arj^enoid  cartilages  ;  and  the 
two  true  vocal  cords  (A,  cr,  fig. 
298).  The  epiglottis  (fig.  29S  c), 
has  but  little  to  do  with  the 


voice,  and  is  chiefly  useful  in 
falling  down  a  "lid"  over  the  u^er  part  of  the  1 W  J^J^^^P  £ 
preventing  the  entrance  of  food  and  drmk  in  deglutition.  It  also  guides 
mucus  or'  other  fluids  in  small  amount  fi^om  the  mouth   around  the 
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ades  of  the  upper  opening  of  the  glottis  into  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  • 
thus  preventing  them  from  entering  the  laiynx.  The  false  vocal  cords 
{CVS  fig.  29S)  and  the  yenti-icle  of  the  larynx,  which  is  a  space  between 

I  the  false  and  the  true  cord  of  either  side,  need  be  here  only  referred  to 

Cartilaffes.-The  thyroid  cartilage  (fig.  296,  1  to  4)  does  not  form  a' com- 
plete ring  around  the  larynx,  but  only  covers  the  front  portion  The 

.  cricoid  cartilage  (fig.  296,  5,  6),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  complete  ring  ;  the  back  part  of 

■  (the  ring  being  much  broader  than  the  front. 
'  On  the  top  of  this  broad  portion  of  the  cricoid 
.  are  the  arytenoid  cartilages  (fig.  298  a)  the 
I  connection  between  the  crioid  below  and 
:  arytenoid  cartilages  above  being  a  joint 
•  with  synovial  membrane  and  ligaments,  the 
1  latter  permitting  tolerably  free  motion  be- 
1  tween  them.  But  although  the  arytenoid 
c  cartilages  can  move  on  the  cricoid,  they  of 
c  course  accompany  the  latter  in  all  their 
1  movements,  Just  as  the  head  may  nod  or  turn 
(  on  the  top  of  the  spinal  column,  but  must 
f  accompany  it  in  all  its  movements  as  a  whole. 

Ligaments.— Iha  thyroid  cartilage  is  also 
i  connected  with  the  cricoid,  not  only  by  liga- 
I  ments,  but  by  two  joints  with  synovial  mem- 
\  brane  (f,  figs.  294  and  295) ;  the  lower  cormia 
of  the  thyroid  clasping,  or  nipping,  as  it  were, 
:  the  cricoid  between  them,  but  not  so  tightly 
'  but  that  the  thyroid  can  revolve,  within  a 

■  certain  range,  around  an  axis  passing  trans- 
V  versely  through  the  two  joints  at  which  the 

■  cricoid  is  clasped.    The  vocal  cords  are  at- 

■  tached  (behind)  to  the  fi-ont  portion  of  the 
base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  (in 
front)  to  the  re-entering  angle  at  the  back 
part  of  the  thyroid  ;  it  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  all  movements  of  either  of  these  carti- 

■  lof P™f eiiect  on  them  of  some  kind  or  other.  Inasmuch, 

u,  db  tne  arytenoid  cartilages  rest  on  the  top  of  the  back  portion  of  the 
oae,  ir    'f  ^"'.'^^^^  '^'^  "''^  c^-ii^ected  with  it  by  capsular  and 

vSvtenifl  n^?r  ''       '^rr'^"'"  °*  '^"^  '^'-i^"*^^  ^'-^rtilage  must  move  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  and  also  produce  an  eifect  on  the  vocal  cords. 

^^'"f"'--^^  «o-called  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx,  or 

Irin  ,w     '  ?  have  a  direct  action  on  the  vocal  cords,  .4  nine 

/•^'■"r"'^*''''''^'  two  crico-arytcnoid,  two  lateral 

Whon    'f '  ''f       '^rytM  muscle.    Their  actions  are  as  follows  - 

^^-^97)  contract,  they  rotate  the 
part  n        f    ^^y^'^^  ^^^^^ilage  in  such  a  manner  that  the  upper  and  back 

arc  tinned  I'T"'       °  ^'"'''''^  ''''  '^"■^'^""'^^  top  of  it, 

'ome^he  vo^^^^^^^^  forward:  and  thus,  o 

^C':^^;:ilzv^^^^^^^^        ^°     ^^^^^  *° 


Fig.  2g6.  —  Carlilnges  of  the  Janjnx 
seen  from  before,  i  to  4,  thjToid 
cfU'tUage ;  i,  vertical  ridge  or 
pomum  Adami ;  2,  right  ala;  3, 
superior,  and  4,  inferior  comu  of 
the  right  .side ;  5,  6,  cricoid  carti- 
lage ;  5,  inside  of  the  posterior 
part ;  6,  anterior  naiTow  part  of 
the  ring ;  7,  arytenoid  cartilages. 
X  h  ^ 
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The  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  (7.  fig.  300)  on  the  other  hand,  have  an  oppo- 
site action —pulling  the  thyroid  backwards,  and  the  arytenoid  and  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilages  forwards,  and  thus  relaxing  the  vocal 
corcls« 

The  crico-  'arytenoidei  postici  muscles  (fig.  299,  V)  dilate  the  glottis,  and 
separate  the  vocal  cords,  the  one  from  the  other,  by  an  action  on  the  aiy- 

tenoid  cartilage  which  will  be  plain  on 
reference  to  B'  and  C,  (fig.  298).  By 
their  contraction  they  tend  to  toge- 
ther the  outer  angles  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  rota.te 
the  latter  at  their  joint  with  the  cricoid, 
and  of  course  to  throw  asunder  their  an- 
terior angles  to  which  the  vocal  cords 
are  attached. 

These  xwsterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles 
are  opposed  by  the  crijoo-arytmoidei 
laterales,  which,  puUing  in  the  opposite 
dii-ection  from  the  other  side  of  the  axis 
of  rotation,  have  of  couree  exactly  the 
opposite  efEect,  and  close  the  glottis  (fig. 
300,  4  and  5). 

The  aperture  of  the  glottis  can  be  also 
contracted  by  the  arytenoid  muscle 
(.1,  fig.  299  and  6,  fig.  300),  which,  in  its 
contraction,  pulls  together  the  upper 
pai-ts  of  the  arytenoid  cai-tilages  between 
which  it  extends. 

Nerve  Sup2)ly. — In  the  performance  of 
the  functions  of  the  laiynx  the  sensory 
filaments  of  the  pneumogastric  supply 
that  acute  sensibility  by  which  the  glottis 
is  guarded  against  the  ingress  of  foreign 
bodies,  or  of  irrespirable  gases.  The  contact  of  these  stimulates  the  filaments 
of  the  superior  laryngeal  branch  of  the  pneumogastric  ;  and  the  mapression 
conveyed  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  whether  it  produce  sensation  or  not,  is 
reflected  to  the  filaments  of  the  recun-ent  or  inferior  laryngeal  branch,  and 
excites  contraction  of  the  muscles  that  close  the  glottis. 
branches  of  pneumogastx-ic  co-operate  also  in  the  production  and  regulation  \| 
of  the  voice  ;  the  inferior  laryngeal  determinmg  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  that  vary  the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  the  superior  laryngeal 
^nveying  to  the  mind  the  sensation  of  the  state  of  these  muscles  necessai-y 
for  thS  continuous  guidance.    And  both  the  branches  co-operate  in  he 
actions  of  the  laiynx  in  the  ordinary  slight  dilatation  and  contraction  0  the 
Sttis  L  the  alts  of  expiration  and  inspiration,  and  more  evidently  m 
those  of  coughing  and  other  forcible  respiratory  movements. 

Movements  of  Vocal  Cords.-The  placing  of  the  vocal 
cords  in  a  position  parallel  one  with  the  other,  is  effected  by  a 
combined  action  of  the  various  little  muscles  Avhich  act  on  theai 
-the  thyro-arytenoidei  having,  witliout  much  reason,  the  credit  1 


Fig.  297. — Lateral  view  nf  exterior  of 
the  lartjnx.  8,  thyi'oid  cartUage  ;  9, 
cricoid  cartilage  ;  10,  cnco-thyroid 
muscle ;  II,  crioo-thyroid  ligament ; 
12,  first  rings  of  trachea.  (WilUs.) 
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of  taking  the  largest  share  in  the  prodnction  of  this  effect.  Fig. 
298  is  intended  to  show  the  various  positions  of  the  vocal  cOrd 
under  different  circumstances.    Thus,  in  ordinary  tranquil  breatli- 


mar2if;?the'a^^4?n^P?^  1       phai-j-nx  behmd  the  laiyn-x ;  in  the 

the^Sa'es  of  WrXS?  ^"""^^  °^  ^^'^  membrane  caised  by 

of  the  ai^^enoidTartUale',  ■  V  ^  +h         '^'^^'^^^Se^  of  Santoi-ini ;  a,  the  tip  or  summit 

evs/tbeiu^^orZ  fnuf^^   1  '  1   ti7"L™«^l  cor^e  or  lips  of  the  rima  glottidis  ; 

s^SHifrt^?"  ^^^^^ 

'ttng,  the  opening  of  the  glottis  is  wide  and  triangular  (b)  becoming 
kahttle  wider  at  each  inspiration,  and  a  little  narrower  at  each 
•expiration.  On  making  a  rapid  and  deep  inspiration  the  openino- 
3t  the  glottis  is  widely  dilated  (as  in  c),  and  somewhat  lozenge^ 
phaped.    At  the  moment  of  the  emission  of  sound,  it  is  narrowed 
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the  margins  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  being  brought  into  contact 
and  the  edges  of  the  vocal  cords  approximated  and  made  parallel, 
at  the  same  time  that  their  tension  is  much  increased.  The 
higher  the  note  produced,  the  tenser  do  the  cords  become  (fig. 
298,  a)  ;  and  the  range  of  a  voice  depends,  of  com-se,  in  the  main, 


Kp.  zqq -View  of  the  larynx  and  part  of  the  trachea  from  hehnd,  ■mth_  the  m^<^'% 
^'sected    Ttlie  body  of  the  h/oid  bone  ;  ..epiglottis:  t,the  1'°^^"%  ^  "^I'lil^L^S! 
thwoid  cartilage  :  c,  the  me(Uan  ridge  of  the  ei-icoid ;  a,  upper  part  of  the  arj-tenoid 
friaced  on  one  of  the  oblique  fasclcuU  of  the  ai-j-tenoid  muscle ;  ^lefPOfte"™ 
crico-^enoid  muscle;  ends  of  the  incomplete  cartilagmous  nn^  of  thetrachca 
rfihrlJS^iembrane  crossmg  the  back  of  the  trachea;  n,  muscular  fibres  exposed  m  a 
p'art  (from  Quain's  Anatomy). 

on  the  extent  to  which  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  coi-ds 
can  be  thus  altered.  In  the  production  of  a  high  note,  the  vocal 
cords  are  brought  well  within  sight,  so  as  to  be  plainly  visible 
with  the  help  of  the  Laryngoscope.  In  the  utterance  of  grave 
tones  on  the  other  hand,  the  epiglottis  is  depressed  and  brought, 
over  them,  and  theaiytenoid  cartilages  look  as  if  they  were  trying 
to  hide  themselves  under  it  (fig.  301)-  The  epiglottic,  by  being 
somewhat  pressed  down  so  as  to  cover  the  superior  cavity  of  the 
larynx  serves  to  render  the  notes  deeper  in  tone,  and  at  the  same 
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time  somewhat  duller,  just  as  covering  the  end  of  a  short  tube 

placed  in  front  of  caoutchouc  tongues  lowers  the  tone.  In  no 
I  other  respect  does  the  epiglottis 

appear  to  have  any  effect  in  modi- 
fying the  vocal  sounds. 

The  degree  of  approximation  of 

the  vocal  cords  also  usually  con-e- 

sponds  with  the  height  of  the  note 

produced ;  but  probably  not  always, 

fer  the  width  of  the  aperture  has 

no  essential  influence  on  the  height 

of  the  note,  as  long  as  the  vocal 

cords  have  the  same  tension  :  only 

with  a  wide  aperture,  the  tone  is 

more  difficult  to  produce,  and  is 

less  perfect,  the  mshing  of  the  air 

through  the  aperture  being  heard 
■  at  the  same  time. 

No  true  vocal  sound  is  produced 
:  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  aper- 
1  ture  of  the  glottis,  that,  viz.,  which 
I  is  formed  by  the  space  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  For,  as 
:  Miiller's  experiments  showed,  if  the  arytenoid  cartilages  be  ap- 
1  proximated  in  such  a  manner  that 
!  their  anterior  processes  touch  each 
1  other,  but  yet  leave  an  opening 
1  behind  them  as  well  as  in  front, 
1  no  second  vocal  tone  is  produced 
I  by  the  passage  of  the  air  through 
'  the  posterior  opening,  but  merely 
<  a  rustling  or  bubbling  sound  ;  and 
:  the  height  or  pitch  of  the  note 
'  produced  is  the  same  whether  the 
■posterior  part  of  the  glottis  be 
'  open  or  not,  provided  the  vocal  cords  maintain  the  same  degree 
'  of  tension. 


Fig.  ioo.— View  of  the  anterior  oflarijnx 
from  above,  i,  aperture  of  glottis  ; 
2,  arytenoid  cartUages ;  3,vocal  cords ; 

4,  posterior erico-arytenoid  muscles  ; 

5,  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscle  of 
right  side,  that  of  leftside  removed 

6,  arytenoid  muscle;  7,  thyi-o-ary- 
tenoid  muscle  of  left  side,  that  of 
right  side  removed  ;  8,  thyroid  carti- 
lage; 9,  cricoid  cartilage;  13,  pos- 
terior erico  -  arytenoid  ligament. 
( WUlis.) 


Fig.  iOi.—  Yiao  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
larynx  as  seen  by  means  of  the  laryn- 
goscope during  the  utterance  of  a 
gi-ave  note,  c,  epiglottis  ;  .v,  tuber- 
cles of  the  cartUages  of  Santorini; 
a,  arytenoid  cai-tUages ;  z,  base  of 
the  tongue ;  hjyh,  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  pharynx  (Czennak) . 
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Application  of  the  Voice  in  Singing  and  Speaking. 

Varieties  of  Vocal  Sounds.^ — The  notes  of  the  voice  thus 
produced  may  observe  three  different  kinds  of  sequence.  The  first 
is  the  monotonous,  in  wliioh  the  notes  have  nearly  all  the  same 
pitch  as  in  ordinary  speaking;  the  variety  of  the  sounds  of  speech 
being  due  to  articulation  in  the  mouth.  In  speaking,  however, 
occasional  syllables  generally  receive  a  higher  intonation  for  the 
sake  of  accent.  The  second  mode  of  sequence  is  the  successive 
transition  from  high  to  low  notes,  and  vice  versd,  without  intervals ; 
such  as  is  heard  in  the  sounds,  which,  as  expressions  of  passion, 
accompany  crying  in  men,  and  in  the  howling  and  wdiining  of  dogs. 
The  third  mode  of  sequence  of  the  vocal  sounds  is  the  musical,  in 
which  each  sound  has  a  determinate  number  of  vibrations,  and 
the  numbers  of  the  vibrations  in  the  successive  sounds  have 
the  same  relative  proportions  that  characterise  the  notes  of  the 
musical  scale. 

Compass  of  the  Voice. — In  different  individuals  this  compre- 
hends one,  two,  or  three  octaves.  In  singers — that  is,  in  persons 
apt  for  singing — it  extends  to  two  or  three  octaves.  But  the  male 
and  female  voices  commence  and  end  at  different  points  of  the 
musical  scale.  The  lowest  note  of  the  female  voice  is  about  an 
octave  higher  than  the  lowest  of  the  male  voice  ;  the  highest  note 
of  the  female  voice  about  an  octave  higher  than  the  highest  of  the 
male.  The  compass  of  the  male  and  female  voices  taken  together, 
or  the  entire  scale  of  the  human  voice,  includes  about  four  octaves. 
The  principal  difference  between  the  male  and  female  voice  is, 
therefore,  in  their  piic/i ;  but  they  are  also  distinguished  by  their 
ione, — the  male  voice  is  not  so  soft. 

Pitch  and  Timlbre.  —  The  voice  presents  other  varieties 
besides  that  of  male  and  female ;  there  are  two  kinds  of  male 
voice,  technically  called  the  bass  and  tenor,  and  two  kinds  of 
female  voice,  the  contralto  and  soprano,  aU  differing  from  each 
other  in  tone.  The  bass  voice  usually  reaches  lower  than  the 
tenor,  and  its  strength  lies  in  the  low  notes ;  while  the  tenor 
voice  extends  higher  than  the  bass.  The  contralto  voice  has 
generally  lower  notes  than  the  soprano,  and  is  strongest  in  the 
Tower  notes  of  the  female  voice  ;  while  the  soprano  voice  reaches 
hioher  in  the  scale.    But  the  difierence  of  compass,  and  of  power 
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in  diflferent  parts  of  the  scale,  is  not  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  different  voices ;  for  bass  singers  can  sometimes  go 
very  high,  and  the  contralto  frequently  sings  the  high  notes  like 
soprano  singers.  The  essential  difference  between  the  bass  and 
tenor  voices,  and  between  the  contralto  and  soprano,  consists  in 
I  their  tone  or  "  timbre,"  Avhich  distinguishes  them  even  when  they 
are  singing  the  same  note.  The  qualities  of  the  barytone  and 
mezzo-soprano  voices  are  less  marked ;  the  barytone  being  inter- 
mediate, between  the  bass  and  tenor,  the  mezzo-soprano  between 
the  contralto  and  soprano.  They  have  also  a  middle  position  as 
to  pitch  in  the  scale  of  the  male  and  female  voices. 

The  different  pitch  of  the  male  and  'the  female  voices  depends 

■  on  the  different  length  of  the  vocal  cords  in  the  two  sexes ;  their 
:  relative  length  in  men  and  women  being  as  three  to  two.  The 

■  difference  of  the  two  voices  in  tone  or  "timbre,"  is  owing  to  the 
.  different  uatiu-e  and  form  of  the  resounding  walls,  which  in  the 
:  male  larynx  are  much  more  extensive,  and  form  a  more  acute 
:  angle  anteriorly.    The  different  qualities  of  the  tenor  and  bass, 
.  and  of  the  alto  and  soprano  voices,  probably  depend  on  some 
I  peculiarities  of  the  ligaments,  and  the  membranous  and  cartila- 
ginous parietes  of  the  laryngeal  cavity,  which  are  not  at  present 
understood,  but  of  which  we  may  form  some  idea,  by  recollecting 
that  musical  instruments  made  of  different  materials,  e.g.,  metallic 
and  gut-strings,  may  be  tuned  to  the  same  note,  but  that  each 

>  will  give  it  with  a  peculiar  tone  or  "  timbre." 

Varieties  of  Voices.— The  larynx  of  boys  resembles  the 
t  female  larynx;  their  vocal  cords  before  puberty  have  not  two- 
•  thirds  the  length  which  they  acquire  at  that  period  ■  and  the 
■angle  of  their  thyroid  cartilage  is  as  little  prominent  as  in  the 
"female  larynx.  Boys'  voices  are  alto  and  soprano,  resembling  in 
pitch  those  of  women,  but  louder,  and  differing  somewhat  from 

■  them  in  tone.  But,  after  the  larynx  has  undergone  the  change 
i  produced  during  the  period  of  development  at  puberty,  the  boy's 
^  voice  becomes  bass  or  tenor.  While  the  change  of  form  is  taking 
■place,  the  voice  is  said  to  "  crack  j"  it  becomes  imperfect,  frequently 
hoarse  and  crowing,  and  is  unfitted  for  singing  until  the  new  tones 

"are  brought  under  command  by  practice.  In  eunuchs,  who  have 
'been  deprived  of  the  testes  before  puberty,  the  voice  does  not 
■^undergo  this  change.    The  voice  of  most  old  people  is  deficient  in 
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tone,  unsteady,  and  more  restricted  in  extent  :  the  first  defect  is 
owing  to  the  ossification  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and  the 
altered  condition  of  the  vocal  cord ;  the  want  of  steadiness  arises 
from  the  loss  of  nervous  power  and  command  over  the  muscles ; 
the  result  of  which  is  here,  as  in  other  parts,  a  tremulous 
motion.  These  two  causes  combined  render  the  voices  of  old 
people  void  of  tone,  unsteady,  bleating,  and  weak. 

In  any  class  of  persons  arranged,  as  in  an  orchestra,  according 
to  the  character  of  voices,  each  would  possess,  with  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  bass,  or  tenor,  or  any  other  kind  of  voice, 
some  pecviliar  character  by  which  his  voice  would  be  recognised 
from  all  the  rest.  The  conditions '  that  determine  these  distinc- 
tions are,  however,  quite  unknown.  They  are  probably  inherent 
in  the  tissues  of  the  larynx,  and  are  as  indiscernible  as  the 
minute  differences  that  characterise  men's  features  ;  one  often 
observes,  in  like  manner,  hereditary  and  family  peculiarities  of 
voice,  as  well  marked  as  those  of  the  limbs  or  face. 

Most  persons,  particularly  men,  have  the  power,  if  at  all 
capable  of  singing,  of  modulating  their  voices  through  a  double 
series  of  notes  of  different  character :  namely,  the  notes  of  the 
natural  voice,  or  chest-notes,  and  the  falsetto  notes.  The  natural 
voice,  which  alone  has  been  hitherto  considered,  is  fuller,  and 
excites  a  distinct  sensation  of  much  stronger  vibration  and 
resonance  than  the  falsetto  voice,  which  has  more  a  flute-like 
character.  The  deeper  notes  of  the  male  voice  can  be  produced 
only  with  the  natural  voice,  the  highest  with  the  falsetto  only ; 
the  notes  of  middle  pitch  can  be  produced  either  with  the  natural 
or  falsetto  voice;  the  two  registers  of  the  voice  are  therefore 
not  limited  in  such  a  manner  as  that  one  ends  when  the  other 
begins,  but  they  run  in  part  side  by  side. 

Method  of  tlie  Production  of  Notes— The  natm-al  or 
chest-notes,  are  produced  by  the  ordinary  vibrations  of  the  vocal 
cords.  The  mode  of  production  of  the  falsetto  notes  is  still 
obscure. 

By  Miiller  the  falsetto  notes  were  thought  to  be  due  to  vibra- 
tions of  only  the  inner  borders  of  the  vocal  cords.  In  the  opinion 
of  Petrequin  and  Diday,  they  do  not  result  from  vibrations  of  the 
vocal  cords  at  all,  but  from  vibrations  of  the  air  passing  through 
the  aperture  of  the  glottis,  which  they  believe  assumes,  at  such 
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times,  the  contour  of  the  emhouclmre  of  a  flute.    Others  (consider- 
ing some  degree  of  similarity  which  exists  between  the  falsetto 
notes  and  the  peculiar  tones  called  harmonic,  which  are  produced 
when,  by  touchiug  or  stopping  a  harp-string  at  a  particular 
point,  only  a  portion  of  its  lengih  is  allowed  to  vibrate)  have 
r  supposed  that,  in  the  falsetto  notes,  portions  of  the  vocal  liga- 
:  ments  are  thus  isolated,  and  made  to  vibrate  while  the  rest  are 
1  held  still.    The  question  cannot  yet  be  settled ;  but  any  one  in 
i  the  habit  of  singing  may  assure  himself,  both  by  the  diflaculty  of 
passing  smoothly  from  one  set  of  notes  to  the  other,  and  by  the 
necessity  of  exercising  himself  in  both  registers,  lest  he  should 
i  become  very  deficient  in  one,  that  there  must  be  some  great 
chfterence  in  the  modes  in  Avhicli  their  respective   notes  are 
produced. 

The  strength  of  the  voice  depends  partly  on  the  degree  to  which 
:  the  vocal  cords  can  be  made  to  vibrate ;  and  partly  on  the  fitness 
■for  resonance  of  the  membranes  and  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  of 
the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  lungs,  and  cavities  of  the  mouth, 
•mostrils,  and  communicating  sinuses.    It  is  diminished  by  any- 
:  thing  which  interferes  with  such  capability  of  vibration.  The 
nintensity  or  loudness  of  a  given  note  with  maintenance  of  the 
same  "  pitch,"  cannot  be  rendered  greater  by  merely  increasing  the 
'force  of  the  current  of  air  through  the  glottis  ;  for  increase  of 
:the  force  of  the  cm-rent  of  an-,  ca4eris  jMrihus,  raises  the  pitch 
both  of  the  natural  and  the  falsetto  notes.    Yet,  since  a  singer 
possesses  the  power  of  increasing  the  loudness  of  a  note  from  the 
'.faintest  "  piano  "  to  "fortissimo  "  without  its  pitch  being  altered, 
::there  must  be  some  means  of  compensating  the  tendency  of  the 
vvocal  cords  to  emit  a  higher  note  when  the  force  of  the  current 
'bf  air  is  increased.    This  means  evidently  consists  in  modifying 
ithe  tension  of  the  vocal  cords.    When  a  note  is  rendered  louder 
:ind  more  intense,  the  vocal  cords  must  be  relaxed  by  remission 
■3f  the  muscular  action,  in  proportion  as  the  force  of  the  current 
;3f  the  breath  through  the  glottis  is  increased.    When  a  note  is 
.•endercd  fainter,  the  reverse  of  this  must  occur. 

The  arches  of  the  palate  and  the  uvula  become  contracted  during 
i;he  formation  of  the  higher  notes  ;  but  tlicir  contraction  is  the 
iame  for  a  note  of  given  height,  whether  it  be  falsetto  or  not ; 
md  in  either  case  the  arches  of  the  palate  may  be  touched  with 
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the  finger,  without  the  note  being  altered.  Their  action,  there- 
fore, in  the  production  of  the  higher  notes  seems  to  he  merely 
the  result  of  invohmtary  associate  nervous  action,  excited  by  the 
voluntarily  increased  exertion  oi  the  muscles  of  the  laiynx.  If 
the  palatine  arches  contribute  at  all  to  the  production  of  the 
higher  notes  of  the  natural  voice  and  the  falsetto,  it  can  only  be 
by  their  increased  tension  strengthening  the  resonance. 

The  office  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx  is  evidently  to  afford  a 
free  space  for  the  vibrations  of  the  lips  of  the  glottis  ;  they 
may  be  compared  with  the  cavity  at  the  commencement  of  the 
mouth-piece  of  trumpets,  which  allows  the  free  vibration  of  the 
lips. 


Speech. 

Besides  the  musical  tones  formed  in  the  larynx,  a  great  number  ^ 
of  other  sounds  can  be  produced  in  the  vocal  tubes,  between  the 
glottis  and  the  external  apertures  of  the  air-passages,  the  com- 
bination of  which  sounds  by  the  agency  of  the  cerebi-um  into 
different  groups  to  designate  objects,  properties,  actions,  etc., 
constitutes  language.     The  languages  do  not  employ  all  the 
sounds  which  can  be  produced  in  this  manner,  the  combination  of 
some  with  others  being  often  difficult.    Those  sounds  which  are 
easy  of  combination  enter,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  foi-mation 
of  the  greater  number  of  languages.    Each  language  contains  a 
certain  number  of  such  sounds,  but  in  no  one  are  all  brought 
to-ether.    On  the  contrary,  different  languages  are  characterised 
by  the  prevalence  in  them  of  certain  classes  of  these  sounds,  whde 
others  are  less  frequent  or  altogether  absent. 

Articulate  Sounds.— The  sounds  produced  in  speech,  or 
articulate  sounds,  are  commonly  divided  into  vowels  and  consonants  : 
the  distinction  between  which  is,  that  the  sounds  for  the  former 
are  generated  by  the  larynx,  while  those  for  the  latter  are  pro- 
duced by  interruption  of  the  current  of  air  in  some  part  of  the 
air-passages  above  the  larynx.  The  term  consonant  has  been 
.iven  to  these  because  several  of  them  are  not  properly  sounded. 
Lcept  consonantly  with  a  vowel.  Thus,  if  it  be  attempted  to 
pronounce  aloud  the  consonants  h,  d,  and  g,  or  their  modifications 
,  t  1:,  the  intonation  only  follows  them  in  their  combination  with 
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a  vo^vel.  To  recognize  the  essential  properties  of  the  articulate 
sounds,  we  must,  according  to  Mtiller,  first  examine  them  as  they 
are  produced  in  whispering,  and  then  investigate  which  of  them 
can  also  be  uttered  in  a  modified  character  conjoined  with  vocal 
tone.  By  this  procedure  we  find  two  series  of  sounds:  in 
one  the  sounds  are  mute,  and  cannot  be  uttered  with  a  vocal 
tone;  the  sounds  of  the  other  series  can  be  formed  indepen- 
dently of  voice,  but  are  also  capable  of  being  uttered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  it. 

All  the  vowels  can  be  expressed  in  a  whisper  without  vocal 
tone,  that  is,  mutely.    These  mute  vowel-sounds  differ,  however, 
in  some  measure,  as  to  their  mode  of  production,  from  the 
consonants.    All  the  mute  consonants  are  formed  in  the  vocal 
tube  above  the  glottis,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  or  nose,  by 
the  mere  rushing  of  the  air  between  the  surfaces  differently 
modified  in  disposition.    But  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  even  when 
mute,  has  its  source  in  the  glottis,  though  its  vocal  cords  are  not 
thrown  into  the  vibrations  necessary  for  the  production  of  voice  ; 
and  the  sound  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  current 
of  air  between  the  relaxed  vocal  cords.    The  same  vowel  sound 
can  be  produced  in  the  laiynx  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  the 
nostrils  being  open,  and  the  utterance  of  all  vocal  tone  avoided. 
This  sound,  when  the  mouth  is  open,  is  so  modified  by  varied 
foms  of  the  oral  cavity,  as  to  assume  the  characters  of  the  vowels 
a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  in  all  their  modifications. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  assumes  the  same  form  for  the 
articulation  of  each  of  the  mute  vowels  as  for  the  corresponding 
vowel  when  vocalized ;  the  only  difference  in  the  two  cases  lies 
m  the  kmd  of  sound  emitted  by  the  larynx.    Krantzensteiu  and 
ii.empclen  have  pointed  out  that  the  conditions  necessary  for 
changmg  one  and  the  same  sound  into  the  different  vowels,  are 
lUfferences  in  the  size  of  two  parts— the  oral  canal  and  the  oral 
opemng;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  mute 
vowels.    By  oral  canal,  Kcmpeleu  means  here  the  space  between 
the  tongue  and  palate  :  for  the  pronunciation  of  certain  vowels 
both  the  opening  of  the  mouth  and  the  space  just  mentioned  are 
^icloned  ;  for  the  pronunciation  of  other  vowels  both  are  con- 
tacted;   and   for  others  one  is   wide,  the   other  contracted 
Admittmg  five  degrees  of  size,  both  of  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
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and  of  the  space  between  the  tongue  and  palate,  Kempelen  thus 
states  the  dimensions  of  these  parts  for  the  following  vowel 
sounds : — 

Vowel.        Sound.     Size  of  oral  opening.         Size  of  oral  canal. 


a    as  in  "  far  "  5 

a       „    " name "  4 

e       ,.    "theme"  3 

0       „    "go"  2 

ou     „    "cool"  I 


3 

2 
I 

4 
5 


Another  important  distinction  in  articulate  sounds  is,  that  the 
utterance  of  some  is  only  of  momentary  duration,  taking  place 
during  a  sudden  change  in  the  conformation  of  the  mouth,  and 
bein-  incapable  of  prolongation  by  a  continued  expiration.  To 
this  "class  belong  h,  p,  d,  and  the  hard  g.    In  the  utterance  of 
other  consonants  the  sounds  may  be  contimious ;  they  may  be 
prolonged,  ad  Uhitmn,  as  long  as  a  particular  disposition  of  the 
mouth  and  a  constant  expiration  are  maintained.    Among  these 
consonants  are  h,  m,  nj,  s,  r,  I.    Corresponding  differences  m 
respect  to  the  time  that  may  be  occupied  in  their  utterance  exist 
inthcYOwel  sounds,  and  principally  constitute  the  differences  of 
long  and  short  syllables.    Thus  the  «  as  in  "far"  and  "fate 
the  0  as  in  "go"  and  "fort,"  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged^; 
but  the  same  vowels  (or  more  properly  different  vowels  expressed 
by  the  same  letters),  as  in  "can"  and  "fact,"  in  "dog  and 

''  rotten,"  caimot  be  prolonged. 

.  AH  sounds  of  the  -first  or  explosiye  kind  are  insusceptible  ot 
combination  with  vocal  tone  ("intonation"),  and  are  absolutely 
mute  ;  nearly  all  the  consonants  of  the  second  or  continuous 
kind  may  be  attended  with  "  intonation."  ,  .  ,  ^i 

Ventriloqmsm.-The  pecuharity  of  speaking,  to  which  the 
term  ventriloquism  is  applied,  appears  to  consist  merely  m  tue 
varied  modification  of  the  sounds  produced  in  the  IjJ"^'  ^ 
imitation  of  the  modifications  which  voice  ordinarily  suffers  fiom 
distance,  etc.    From  the  .observations  of  Miiller  and  Colombat,  it 
seems  that- the  essential  mechanical  parts  of  the  process  of  ven- 
triloquism consist  in  taking  a  full  inspiration,  then  keepmg  tie 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  neck  fixed,  and  speaking  with  the  mouii 
almost  closed,  and  the  lips  and  lower  jaw  as  motionless  as  poss  ble, 
tvhile  air  is  very  slowly,  expu'ed  through  a  very  narrow  glottis 
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care  being  taken  also,  that  none  of  the  expired  air  passes  through 
the  nose.  But,  as  observed  by  Miiller,  much  of  the  ventriloquist's 
skill  in  imitating  the  voices  coming  from  particular  directions, 
consists  in  deceiving  other  senses  than  hearing.  We  never  dis- 
tinguish very  readily  the  direction  in  which  sounds  reach  our 
ear;  and,  when  our  attention  is  directed  to  a  particular  point, 
our  imagination  is  very  apt  to  refer  to  that  point  whatever  sounds 
we  may  hear. 

Action  of  the  Tongue  in  Speech.  —  The  tongue,  which  is 
usually  credited  with  the  power  of  s^eech~lcmc/2iage  and  speech 
being  often  employed  as  synonymous  terms— plays  only  a  sub- 

I  ordinate,  although  very  important  part.  This  is  well  shown  by 
cases  in  which  nearly  the  whole  organ  has  been  removed  on 
account  of  disease.  Patients  who  recover  from  this  operation 
talk  imperfectly,  and  their  voice  is  considerably  modified  j  but  the 
loss  of  speech  is  confined  to  those  letters  in  the  pronunciation  of 
which  the  tongue  is  concerned. 

Stammering  depends  on  a  want  of  hannony  between  the 
action  of  the  muscles  (chiefly  abdominal)  which  expel  air  through 
the  larynx,  and  that  of  the  muscles  which  guard  the  orifice  (rima 
glottidis)  by  which  it  escapes,  and  of  those  (of  tongue,  palate,  etc.) 
which  modulate  the  sound  to  the  form  of  speech. 

Over  either  of  the  groups  of  muscles,  by  itself,  a  stammerer 

1  may  have  as  much  power  as  other  people.  But  he  cannot 
harmonioiisly  an-ange  their  conjoint  actions. 


CHAPTEE  XVIL 

NUTEITION ;  THE  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE 
HUMAN  BODY. 

The  various  physiological  processes  which  occur  in  the  human 
t  body  have,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  nervous  and  gene- 
rrativc  systems,  which  will  be  considered  in  succeeding  chapters, 
"now  been  dealt  with,  and  it  will  be  as  well  to  give  in  this  chapter 
on  Nutrition  a  summary  of  what  has  been  considered  more  at 
1'  length  before. 


i:^COME  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  BODY.    [chai>.  xvii. 

The  subject  may  be  considered  tinder  the  following  heads. 
(0    The  Evidence  and  Amount   of  Expenditure.     (2).  The 
Sources  and  Amount  of  Income.    (3).  The  Sources  and  Objects  • 
of  Expenditure. 

1.  Evidence  and  Amount  of  Expenditure.  —  The  evvlence  , 
of  Expenditure  by  the  living  body  is  abundantly  complete. 

From  the  table  (p.  262)  it  will  be  seen  how  the  various  amounts 
of  the  excreta  are  calculated. 

From  the  Lungs  there  is  exhaled  every  24  hours, 

Of  Carbonic  Acid,  about    ....    iS.ooo  grains 

„  Water      .      •      •      •      •      •    •     S.ooo  „ 

Traces  of  organic  matter. 

^"iSef"-.  ".Sc«g.*» 

Solid  and  gaseous  matter       .       .       •    •       250  ,, 

From  the  Kidneys— 

Water.       •       •   23,000  grams 

Organic  matter   o  r 

Minerals  or  salines   420  „ 

From  tltc  Intestines —  . 

Water  2,000  grams 

Various  organic  and  mineral  substances     .        800  „ 

In  the  account  of  Expenditure,  must  be  remembered  in  addi- 
tion the  milk  (during  the  period  of  suckling),  and  the  products 
of  secretion  from  the  generative  organs  (ova,  menstmal  blood, 
semen)  ;  but,  fi-om  their  variable  and  uncertain  amounts,  these 
cannot  be  reckoned  with  the  preceding. 

Altogether,  the  Expendittu-e  of  the  body  represented  by  the 
sum  of  these  various  excretory  products  amounts  every  24  hours 
to— 

Solid  and  gaseous  matter   .  •       •    17,150  grains  (1,113  grms.) 

Water  (either  fluid  or  combined  with  the 

solids  and  gaseous  matter).       .       •    •    49,5oo     „     (2,695     .  > 

The  matter  thus  lost  by  the  body  is  matter  the  chemical 
attractions  of  which  have  been  in  great  part  satisfied  ;  and  which 
remains  quite  useless  as  food,  until  its  elements  have  been  agam 
separatee?  and  re-arranged  by  members  of  the  vege  abl^  .  lU 
(pp  .  and  3).  It  is  especially  instructive  to  compare  the  chem  cal 
constitution  of  the  products  of  expenditure,  thus  separated  by  the 
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various  excretory  organs,  with  that  of  the  som-ces  of  income  to  be 
immediately  considered. 

It  is  evident  from  these  flxcts  that  if  the  human  body  is  to 
maintain  its  size  and  composition,  there  must  be  added  to  it 
matter  corresponding  in  amount  with  that  which  is  lost.  The 
income  must  equal  the  expenditure. 

2.  Sources  and  Amount  of  Income. — The  Income  of  the 
body  consists  partly  of  Food  and  Brinlc,  and  partly  of  Oxygen. 

Into  the  stomach  there  is  received  daily  : — 

Solid  Cchemically  dry)  food       .       .  8,000  grains  (520  grms.) 

Water  (as  water,  or  variously  combined 
with  solid  food)  35,000-40,000     „    (2,444  ) 

By  the  Lnngs  there  is  absorbed  daily  : — 

O^ygeii   13.000    „     (844   „  ) 

The  average  total  daily  receipts,  in  the  shape  of  food,  drink  and 
'  oxygen,  correspond,  therefore,  with  the  average  total  daily  expen- 
ditm-e,  as  shoTvm  by  the  following  table. 


Tnoume. 

Solid  food  .       .       .    8,000  grains 
1  "Water    .       .       .    .  37,650  „ 
I  Oxygen      .       .       .  13,000  ,, 


58,650  grains 
(about  3.808  grms.,  or  8^1b.) 


Expenditure. 
Lungs        .       .       .  20,ooograins. 
Skin       ...    .  11,750  „ 
Kidnej's     .       .       .24,100  ., 
Intestines      .       .    .    2,800  ., 
(Generative  and  mam- 
mary-gland products 
are  supposed  to  be 
included.) 


58,650  grains 
(About  3808  grms.) 

These  quantities  are  approximate  only.  But  they  may  be  taken 
•1  as  fiiir  averages  for  a  healthy  adult.    The  absolute  identity  of  the 

•  two  numbers  (in  grains)  in  the  two  tables  is  of  course  diagram- 
i  matic.    No  such  exactitude  in  the  account  occurs  in  any  living 

•  body,  in  the  course  of  any  given  twenty-four  hours.  But  any 
difference  which  exists  between  the  two  amounts  of  income  and 
expenditure  at  any  given  period,  corresponds  merely  with  the 

^  slight  variations,  in  the  amomit  of  capital,  (weight  of  body)  to 

•  which  the  healthiest  subject  is  bable. 

The  chemical  composition  of  tlic  food  (p.  264)  may  be  profit- 
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ably  compared  Avith  that  of  the  excreta,  as  before  mentioned. 
The  greater  part  of  our  food  is  composed  of  matter,  which  contains 
much  potential  energy  ;  and  in  the  chemical  changes  (combustion 
and  other  processes),  to  which  it  is  subject  in  the  body,  active 
energy  is  manifested. 

3.  The  Sources  and  Objects  of  Expenditure.— The  soiirces 
of  necessary  waste  and  expenditure  in  the  living  body  arc  various 
and  extensive.  They  may  be  comprehended  under  the  foUowmg 
heads:— (i)  Common  wear  and  tear;  such  as  that  to  which  all 
structures,  living  and  not  living,  are  subjected  by  exposure  and 
work ;  but  Avhich  must  be  especially  large  in  the  soft  and  easily 
decaying  stnictures  of  an  animal  body. 

(2)  Manifestations  of  Force  in  the  form  either  of  Heat  or  Motion. 
In  the  former  case  (Heat),  the  combustion  must  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  aboiit  xoo°  F.  (37-8°  C.)  throughout 
the  whole  substance  of  the  body,  in  all  varieties  of  external  tem- 
perature, notwithstanding  the  large  amount  continually  lost  in 
the  ways  previously  enumerated  (p.  387)-  t^ie  case  of  Motion, 
there  is  the  expenditure  involved  in  (a)  Ordinary  muscular  move- 
ments, as  ill  Prehension,  Mastication,  Locomotion,  and  mmiberless 
.other  'ways  :  {h)  Various  involuntary  movements,  as  in  Eespu-a- 
tion,  Circulation,'  Digestion,  &c. 

(3)  Manifestation  of  Nerveforce  ;  as  in  the  general  reg-ulation  of 
all  physiological  processes,  e.g.,  Eespiration,  Circulation,  Diges- 
tion; and  in  Volition  and  all  other  manifestations  of  cerebral 
activity. 

(4)  The  energy  expended  in  all  physiological  processes,  e.g.,  ISutri- 
tion.  Secretion,  Growth,  and  the  like. 

The  Total  expenditure  or  manifestation  of  energy  by  an  animal 
body  can  be  measured,  with  fair  accuracy;  the  terms  used  being 
such  as  are  employed  in  connection  with  other  than  vital  opera- 
tions All  statements,  however,  must  be  considered  for  the  present 
approximate  only,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  with  respect 
to  thQ  comparative  share  of  expenditure  to  be  assigned  to  the 
various  objects  just  enumerated. 

The  amount  of  energy  daily  manifested  by  the  adult  human 
body  in  (a)  the  maintenance  of  its  temperature;  (6)  in  mtenial 
medianical  work,  as  in  the  movements  of  the  respiratory  muscles 
the  heart,  &c. ;   and  (c)  in  external  mechanical  work,  as  in 
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locomotion  and  all  other  yoluntaiy  moA'emeiits,  has  boon  reckoned 
at  about  3,400  foot-tons  (p.  154).  Of  this  amoiuit  only  one-tenth 
is  directly  expended  in  internal  and  external  mechanical  work  ; 
the  remainder  being  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  tlie  body's 
heat.  The  latter  amoiuit  represents  the  heat  which  would  be 
required  to  raise  48-4  lb.  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling 
point;  or  if  converted  into  mechanical  power,  it  would  suflice 
to  raise  the  body  of  a  man  Aveighiug  about  1501b.  through  a 
■  vertical  height  of  miles. 

To  the  foregoing  amounts  of  expenditure  must  be  added  the 
.  quite  unknown  quantity  expended  in  the  various  manifestations 
'.  of  nerve-force,  and  in  the  work  of  mitrition  and  growth  (using 
1  these  terms  in  their  widest  sense).  By  comparing  the  amount 
,  of  energy  which  should  be  produced  in  the  body  from  so  much 
1  food  of  a  given  kind,  with  that  which  is  actually  manifested  (as 
:  shown  by  the  various  products  of  combustion,  in  the  excretions) 
;  attempts  have  been  made,  indeed,  to  estimate,  by  a  process  of 
t  exclusion,  these  unknown  quantities ;  but  all  such  calcula- 
:  tions  must  be  at  present  considered  only  very  doubtfully 
:  approximate. 

SoTirces  of  Error. — Among  the  soiu'ces  of  error  in  any  such 
c  calculations  must  be  reckoned,  as  a  chief  one,  the,  at  present, 
t  entirely  unknown  extent  to  which  forces  external  to  the  body 
I  (mainly  heat)  can  be  utilised  by  the  tissues.    We  are  too  apb  to- 
:  think  that  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  are  directly  correlated, 
I  as  far  as  living  beings  are  concerned,  with  the  chemico-vital 
;  transformations  involved  in  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  the 
1:  members  of  the  vegetable  world  only.     But  animals,  although 
'■comparatively  independent  of  external  heat  and  other  forces, 
]' probably  utilise  them,  to  the  degree  occasion  offers.    And  although 
'  the   correlative  manifestation  of  energy  in   the  body,  due  to 
external  heat  and  light,  may  still  be  measured  in  so  far  as  it  may 
•take  the  form  of  mechanical  work;  yet,  in  so  far  as  it  takes  the 
form  of  expenditure  in  nutrition  or  nerve-force,  it  is  evidently 
••impossible  to  include  it  by  any  method  of  estimation  yet  dis- 
covered ;  and  all  accoimts  of  it  must  be  matters  of  the  purest 
theoiy.    These  considerations  may  help  to  explain  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  energy  which  is  capable  of 
•bemg  produced  by  the  usual  daily  amount  of  food,  with  that 
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Avhich  is  actually  mauifested  daily  by  the  body;  tVic  former 
leaving  but  a  small  margiu  for  anything  beyond  the  maintenance 
of  heat,  and  mechanical  work. 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  we  have  supposed  that  the  excreta 
are  exactly  replaced  by  the  ingesta. 


Nitrogenous  EquiUbrium  and  Tormation  of  Pat. 

If  an  animal,  which  has  undergone  a  starving  period,  be  fed 
upon  a  diet  of  lean  meat,  it  is  found  that  instead  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  nitrogen  being  stored  up,  as  one  would  expect,  the  chief 
part  of  it  appears  in  the  urine  as  urea,  and  on  contmumg  with 
the  diet  the  excreted  nitrogen  approximates  more  and  more 
closely  to  the  ingested  nitrogen  until  at  last  the  amounts  are  equal 
in  both  cases.     This  is  called  nitrogenous  equilibrium.  There 
may,  however,  be  at  the  same  time  an  increase  of  weight 
which  is  due  to  the  putting  on  of  fat.    If  this  is  the  ease  it  must 
be  apparent  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  tissues  is  able  to  form  fat 
out  of  proteid  material  and  to  split  it  up  into  urea  and  fat.  If 
fat  be  given  in  small  quantities  with  the  meat,  for  a  time  the 
carbon  of  the  egesta  and  ingesta  are  equal,  but  if  the  fat  be 
increased  beyond  a  certain  point  the  body  weight  mcreo^es  from 
a  deposition  of  fat ;  not,  however,  by  a  mere  mechamcal  deposi- 
tion or  filtration  from  the  blood,  but  by  an  actual  act  of  secretion 
by  the  protoplasm  whereby  the  fat  globules  are  stored  up  withm 
itself    In  a  similar  manner  as  regards  carbo-hydrates,  if  they  are  m 
small  quantity,  the  whole  of  the  carbon  appears  in  the  excreta,  but 
bTyond  a  certL  amount  a  considerable  portion  o   it  is  retained  m 
fat  having  been  by  the  protoplasm  stored  up  within  itself  m  that 
The  amount  of  proteid  material  required  to  p-oduee 
Stro  -enous  equilibrium  is  considerable,  but  it  may  be  materially 
Timhtild  by  the  addition  of  carbo-hydrate  or  fatty  food  or  of 
.  gelatine  to  the  exclusively  meat  diet      •  .  .  „cts 

It  is  of  much  interest  to  consider  how  the  protoplasm  acta 
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rate  from  the  blood  the  materials  which  may  be  required  to 
produce  secretions,  in  the  case  of  the  protoplasm  of  secreting 
glands,  or  to  evolve  heat  and  energy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
toplasm of  muscle.  The  substances  are  very  possibly  different 
for  each  process,  and  the  decomposition  products,  too,  may 
be  different  in  quality  or  quantity.  Proteid  materials  appear 
to  be  specially  needed,  as  is  shown  by  the  invariable  presence  of 
urea  in  the  mine  even  during  staiwation ;  and  as  in  the  latter 
case,  there  has  been  no  food  from  which  these  materials  could 
have  been  derived,  the  urea  is  considered  to  be  derived  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  nitrogenous  tissues  themselves.  The 
removal  of  all  fat  from  the  body  in  a  starvation  period,  as  the 
first  apparent  change,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  fat  is 
also  a  specially  necessary  pabulum  for  the  production  of  proto- 
plasmic energy ;  and  the  fact  that,  as  mentioned  above,  with  a 
diet  of  lean  meat  an  enormous  amount  appears  to  be  required, 
suggests  that  in  that  case  protoplasm  obtains  the  fat  it  needs 
from  the  proteid  food,  which  process  must  be  evidently  a  source 
of  much  waste  of  nitrogen.  The  idea  that  proteid  food  has  two 
destinations  in  the  economy,  viz.,  to  form  organ  or  tissue  proteid 
which  builds  up  organs  and  tissues,  and  circulating  proteid,  from 
which  the  organs  and  tissues  derive  the  materials  of  their  secre- 
tions or  for  producing  their  energy,  is  a  convenient  one,  as 
it  is  unlikely  that  protoplasm  would  go  to  the  expense  of  con- 
struction simply  for  the  sake  of  immediate  destruction. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

CMef  Divisions  of  the  Nervous  System.— The  Nervous 
System  consists  of  two  portions  or  systems,  the  (1)  Cerehro-sjmial, 
and  the  (2)  Sym2oathetic. 

(I.)  The  Cerehro-sinnal  system  inchides  tlie  Brain  and  Spmal 
cord,  -with  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them.  Its  fibres  are 
chiefly,  but  not  exchisively,  distributed  to  the  skin  and  other 
organs  of  the  senses,  and  to  the  voluntary  muscles. 

°(II.)   The  Sympathetic  Nervous  system  consists  of:— (i)  A 
double  chain  of  ganglia  and  fibres,  which  extends  from  the  cranium 
to  the  pelvis,  along  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  from 
which  branches  are  distributed  both  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system, 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  sympathetic  system.    With  these  may 
be  included  the  small  ganglia  in  connection  with  those  branches 
of  the  fifth  cerebral  nerve  which  are  distributed  in  the  neighboiu'- 
hood  of  the  organs  of  special  sense  :  namely,  the  opUhahmc,  otic, 
spheno-2xdatine,  and  suhnaxiUary-gmgli^.     (2)  Various  ganglia 
and  plexuses  of  nerve-fibres  which  give  off  branches  to  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  viscera,  the  chief  of  such  plexuses  bemg  the 
Cardiac,  Solar,  and  Hypogastric;  but  in  intimate  connection  with 
these  are  many  secondary  plexuses,  as  the  aortic,  spermatic,  and 
renal.    To  these  plexuses,  fibres  pass  from  the  prevertebral  chain 
of  -anglia,'  as  well  as  from  cerebro-spinal  nerves.    (3)  Various 
<.anglia  and  plexuses  in  the  substance  of  many  of  the  viscera,  as 
?n  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  urinary  bladder.    These,  ^^dnch  are, 
for  the  most  part,  microscopic,  also  freely  communicate  with  other 
parts  of  the  sympathetic  system,  as  well  as,  to  some  extent,  with 
the  cerebro-spinal.    (4)  By  many,  the  ganglia  on  the  postenor 
roots  of  the  spinal  nm  on  the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  mgu^^d 
on  the  sensory  root  of  the         cerebral  nerve  (Gasserian  ganglion), 
are  also  included  as  sympathetic-nerve  structures. 

Elementary  Structure.-The  organs  both  of  tbe  Ceicbr^ 
spinal  and  Sympathetic  nervous  systems  are  composed  of  two 
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structural  elements— /Sres  and  cells.  The  cells  arc  collected  in 
masses,  and  are  always  mingled,  more  or  less,  with  fibres ;  such  a 
■coUectiou  of  cellular  and  fibrous  nerve-structure  being  termed  a 
nerve-centre.  The  fibres,  besides  entering  into  the  composition  of 
nerve-centres,  form  by  themselves  the  7ierves,  which  connect  the 
•various  centres,  and  are  distributed  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
body. 

jWerve  Fibres. 

Structure. — Each  nerve-trunk  is  composed  of  a  variable  number 
of  different-sized  bundles  {funiculi)  of  nerve-fibres  which  have  a 
special  sheath  {jyerineurium  or  neurilemma).    The  funiculi  are 


0°'^— Transverse  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  cat  X  loo. — It  consists  of  bundles 
"v"!.''"'''      nerve-fibres  ensheathed  in  a  fibrous  supporting  capsule,  ejnneuriiwi,  A  ; 
eaeli  bundle  has  a  special  sheath  (not  sufficiently  worked  out  from  the  epineurium  in 
the  figTU-e)  or  perimarinm'B  ;  the  nerve-fibres  N/are  separated  from  one  another  by 
eniloneurium  ;  L,  IjTiiph  spaces  ;  Ar,  artery  ;  V,  vein ;  F,  fat.    (V.  D.  Harris.) 

enclosed  in  a  firm  fibrous  sheath  (epineurium) ;  this  sheath  also 
sends  in  processes  of  connective  tissue  which  connect  tlie  bundles 
together.  In  the  funiculi  between  the  fibres  is  a  delicate  sup- 
porting tissue  (the  endoneurium)\ 

There  arc  numerous  lymph-spaces  both  beneath  the  connective- 
tissue  investing  individual  nerve-fibres,  and  also  beneath  that 
■which  sun-ounds  the  funiculi. 

Varieties. — In  most  nerves,  two  kinds  of  fibres  are  mingled ; 
those  of  one  kind  being  most  numerous  in,  and  characteristic  of, 
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nerves  of  the  Cerebro-spinal  system  ;  those  of  the  other,  most 
numerous  in  nerves  of  the  Sympathetic  system.  These  are  called 
(a)  medullated  or  ^vhite  fibres,  and  (b)  non-medullated  or  grey  fibres. 

(a)  Medullated  Pitores.— Each  medullated  nerve-fibre  is  made 
up  of  the  following  parts  Primitive  nerve  sheath,  or  nu- 

cleated  sheath  of  Schwann.    (2)  Me- 
BC      D         dullary  sheath,  or  white  substance  of 
Schwann.   (3)  Axis-cylinder,  primitive 
band,  axis  band,  or  axial  fibre. 

Although  these  parts  can  be  made 
out  in  nerves  examined  some  time 
after  death,  in  a  recent  specimen  the 
contents  of  the  sheath  appear  to  be 
homogeneous.  But  by  degrees  they 
undergo  changes  which  show  them  to 
be  composed  of  two  different  materials. 
The  internal  or  central  part,  occupying 
the  axis  of  the  tube  (cms-cylinder), 
becomes  greyish,  Avhile  the  outer,  or 
cortical  portion  (tvhite  substance  of 
Schwann),  becomes  opaque  and  dimly 
granular  oi'  grumous,  as  if  from  a  kind 
of  coagulation.  At  the  same  time, 
the  fine  outline  of  the  previously 
further  advanced,  producmg  a    transparent  Cylindrical  tube  is  ex. 

varicose  or  beaded  appearance      „i,„„„.e(q    for  a   dark    doublc  COUtOUT 
I).  A  tubule  or  lihre,  the  centi-al     Cliaugeu    iux  ti, 
part  of  which,  in  consequence  of     /flg.  -o\  the  Olltcr  line  being  fomied 

still  further  changes,  has  accu-     (.ng.jO^,  J^y,  i-"^  °  _ 

mulated  in  separate  portions  •,  ,i  shpnth  of  the  fibre,  the  mucr 
■within  the  sheath  (Wagner).  Dy  me  bUBciLu  j 

by  the  margin  of  curdled  or  coagu- 
lated medullary  substance.  The  granular  material  shortly  coUects 
into  little  masses,  which  distend  portions  of  the  tubular-  mem- 
brane •  while  the  intermediate  spaces  collapse,  givmg  the  fibres  a 
Taricose,  or  beaded  appearance  (fig.  303.  c  and  n),  instead  of  the 
previous  cylindrical  form.  The  whole  contents  of  the  nerve- 
tubules  are  extremely  soft,  for  when  subjected  to  pressure  they 
readily  pass  from  one  part  of  the  tubular  sheath  to  another,  ajid 
often  cause  a  bulging  at  the  side  of  the  membrane  Tl  ey  al  o 
readily  escape,  on  pressure,  from  the  exta^mities  of  the  tubule,  m 
the  form  of  a  grumous  or  granular  material. 


Kg.  303-  —  rrimilive  nerve-fibres. 
A.  A  perfectly  fresh  tubule  -with 
a  single  dark  outline,  b.  A 
tubule  or  fibre  with  a  double 
contour  from  commencing  post- 
mortem change,  c.  The  changes 
further  advanced,  produoin-  ~ 
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The  micleated   sheath  'of  Schiuann  is  a  pellucid  membrane 
forming  the  outer  investment  of  the  nerve-fibre.    Within  this 
:  delicate  structureless  membrane  nuclei  are  seen  at  intervals 

<  surrounded  by  a  variable  amount  of  protoplasm.  The  sheath  is 
1  structureless,  like  the  sarcolemma,  and  the  nuclei  appear  to  be 
v  mthin  it :  together  -with  the  protoplasm 
V  which  suiTounds  them,  they  are  the  relics 

of  embiyonic  cells,  and  from  their  resem- 
I  blance  to  the  muscle  corpuscles  of  striated 
L  muscle,  may  be  termed  nerve-corpuscles. 
(2.)  The  medullary  sheath  or  ivhite  siih- 

<  stance  of  Schwann  is  the  part  to  which  the 

peculiar  white  aspect  of  the  cerebro-spinal 

merves  is  principally  due.  It  is  a  thick, 
!':fi\tty,  semi-fluid  substance,  as  we  have  seen, 

■possessing  a  double  contour.    It  is  said  to 

'be  made  up  of  a  fine  reticulum  (Stilling, 
hKlein),  in  the  meshes  of  which  is  embedded 
i:the  bright  fatty  material. 

According  to  M'Carthy,  the  medullary 
<lsheath  is  composed  of  small  rods  radiating 
■from  the  axis-cylinder  to  the  sheath  of 
•^Schwann.  Sometimes  the  whole  space  is 
occupied  by  these  rods,  whilst  at  other 
■times  the  rods  appear  shortened,  and  compressed  laterally  into 
bundles  embedded  in  some  homogeneous  substance. 

(3-)  The  axis-cylinder  consists  of  a  large  number  of  primitive 
^^Rbnlla;.    This  is  well  shown  in  the  cornea,  where  the  axis- 
cylinders  of  nerves  break  up  into  minute  fibrils  which  go  to  form 
'■terminal  networks  (see  Cornea),  and  also  in  the  spinal  cord,  where 
■these  fibrillfc  form  a  large  part  of  the  grey  matter.    From  various 
considerations,  such  as  its  invariable  presence  and  unbroken  con- 
tinuity in  all  nerves,  though  the  primitive  sheath  or  the  medullary 
:5heat]i  may  be  absent,  there  can  be  little  doubt  tbat  the  axis- 
Jylmder  is  the  conductor  of  nerve-force,  the  other  parts  of  the 
icrvc  having  the  subsidiary  function  of  support  and  possibly  of 
■nsulation. 

At  regular  intervals  in  most  medullated  nerves,  the  nucleated 
•beath  of  Schwann  possesses   anmdar  constrictions  (nodes  of 


Tig.  304.— rira  nerve-fihres 
of  sciatic  nerve,  a.  Node 
of  Eamier.  b.  Axis- 
cylinders,  c.  Sheath  of 
Schwann,  with  nuclei. 
X  joo.  (Klein  and  Noble 
Smith.) 
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Ranvier).  At  these  points  (figs.  304,  3^5).  tbe  continuity  of  the 
medullary  white  substance  is  interrupted,  and  tlie  primitive 
sheath  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  the  axis-cylinder. 

Size.  —  The  size  of  tlie  nerve-fibres 
varies,  and  the  same  fibres  do  not  pre- 
serve the  same  diameter  through  their 
whole  length,  being  largest  in  their  course 
within  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the 
nerves,  in  which  the  majority  measure 
from  Woo  to  Woo  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
As  they  approach  the  brain  or  spmal  cord, 
and  generally  also  in  the  tissues  in  which 
they  are  distributed,  they  gradually  become 
smaller.  In  the  grey  or  vesicidar  substance 
of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  they  generaUy 


fi 

ill 


do  not  measure .  more  than  from  to^ou  to 
of  an  inch. 


1  i  o  o  o 


Tig.  30s- — ofBan- 
v'mr  in  a  meduUated 
9i(!)'!je-/i?"-(',  viewed  from 
above.  The  medullary 
sheath  is  inteiTupted, 
and  the  primitive 
sheath  tliickened.  Co- 
pied from  Axel  Key 
and  Eetzius.  X  750. 
(Klein  and  Noble 
Smith.) 


(b.)   Non-medullated  Fibres.  —  The 

fibres  of  the  second  kind  (fig.  306).  ^'^^ich 
constitute  the  whole  of  the  branches  of  the 
olfactory  and  auditory  nerves,  the  principal 
part  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  spii- 
pathetic  nerves,  and  are  mingled  in  various 
proportions    in   the    cerebro-spiual  nerves, 
differ  from  the  preceding,  chiefly  in  their  fine- 
ness, being  only  about  \   or  i  as  large 
in  their    course    within   the   trunks  and 
branches    of  the   nerves;  in  the  absence 
of  the  double   coxatour;   in  their  contents   being  apparently 
uniform;  and  in  their  having,  when  in  bundles,  a  yello^sash  grey 
hue  instead  of  the  whiteness  of  the  cerebro-spmal  nerves,  ihese 
peculiarities  depend  on  their  not  possessing  the  outer  h.yer  ot 
LduUary  nerve-substance  ;  their  contents  being  composed  ex  lu^ 
sively  of  the  axis-cylinder.    Yet,  since  many  nerve-fibres  may  be 
found  which  appear  intermediate  in  character  ^^^ween  tl^se  two 
kinds,  and  since  the  large  fibres,  as  they  f^'^ 
central  and  their  peripheral  end,  gradually  dimmish  m  s  ze,  and 
assume  many  of  the  other  characters  of  the 

pathetic  system,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  theie  is  any 
material  difference  in  the  two  kinds  of  fibres. 


criA]'.  .wiir.]  COURSE  OP  NEEYE  FIBRES. 

It  is  wortliy  of  note,  that  in  the  foetus,  at  an  early  period  of 
tlcvelopiuent,  all  nerve-fibres  are  non-medullated. 

■A 


S-Ji^ltS)/'"^  fibre.    B.  ^ou.t^^^^'^^^^'^^^ 


Course.— Every  nerve-fibre  in  its  course  proceeds  miinter- 
iniptedly  from  its  origin  in  a  nerve-centre  to  near  its  destination 

■  Avhether  this  be  the  periphery  of  ' 
itlie  body,  another  nervous  centre, 
-■•or   the    same    centre   Avhence  it 
i  issued. 

Bundles  of  fibres  run  together  in 
•tlie  nerve-trunk,  but  merely  lie  in 

■  npposition  Avith  each  other ;  they 
'<lo   not  unite:    even,  when  they 

■  -anastomose,  there  is  no  union  of 
■fibres,  Init  only  an  interchange  of 
t  fibres  between  the  anastomosing 
1  funiculi.  Although  each  nerve-fibre 

is  thus  single  and  undivided  through 
:  nearly  its  whole  course,  yet  as  it 

approaches  the  region  in  which  it 
■terminates,  individual  fibres  break 
'^"P  into  several  subdivisions  (fig. 
''.308)  befoi-e  their  final  ending. 
''The  medullated  nerve-fibres,  more- 
over, lose  their  medullary  sheath  before  their;  final  distribu- 

N  N 


Fii 


„  iOT.—Se.vcrrd  fihres  nj  a  Immlii:  nf 
inrdiiUiW'd  npi-ve-Jibrex  acted  upon  by 
silver  nitriitc  to  show  peculiar  beha- 
viour of  nodes  of  Ranvicr  towards 
their  reagent.  TIic  silver  lia.s  pene- 
trated at  the  nodes,  and  has  staiued 
the  axis-cylinder  for  a  short  distance 
(Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 
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tion,  and  acquire  the  characters  more  or  less  of  non-medullated 
fibres. 


Vis.30S.-SMnn  hranck  of  a  .mscular  nerve  of  ,U  ^"^^.^^^^^^'^^^1' 
^  divisions  of  the  fibres.   «,  into  two  ;  I,  into  ttee,  X  3dO  tiS.oiui.eij. 

Plexuses.-At  certain  parts  of  their  course,  nerves  fomi 
plem,  in  which  they  anastomose  with  each  other,  as  m  the  case, 
of  the  brachial  and  lumbar  plexuses.    The  objects  of  such  mter- 
change  of  fibres  are,  (a),  to  give  to  each  nerve  passuig  off  from  tlie 
plexus,  a  .s'ider  connection  with  the  spinal  cord  than  it  would  ha^  e 
if  it  proceeded  to  its  destination  without  such  commumcation  with 
other  nerves.    Thus,  each  nerve  by  the  wideness  of  its  connec- 
tions is  less  dependent  on  the  integrity  of  any  single  portion, 
.vhether  of  nerve-centre  or  of  nerve-trunk,  from  which  it  may 
spring     (h)  Each  part  supplied  from  a  plexus  has  ^^•lder  relations 
.vith  the  nerve-centres,  and  more  extensive  sympathies  ;  and,  by 
means  of  the  same  arrangement,  groups  of  muscles  may  be  co- 
ordinated, every  member  of  the  group  receiving  motor  filaments 
from  the  same  parts  of  the  nerve-centre,    (c)  Any  given  pai  say 
u  limb,  is  less  dependent  upon  the  integrity  o   -^J' ;  "J' 
(^)  A  plexus  is  frequently  the  means  ^f^^^^f^'^ 
cltrifugal  fibres  are  conveniently  mingled  for  distribution,  as 
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the  case  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  which  receives  motor  fila- 
ments, near  its  origin,  from  the  spinal  accessory. 

As  medullated  nerve-fibres  approach  their  terminations  thev 
lose  their  medullary  sheath,  and  consist  then  merely  of  axis- 
cylinder  and  primitive  sheath.  They  then  lose  also  the  latter, 
and  only  the  axis-cylinder  is  left  with  here  and  there  a  nerve-cor- 
puscle partly  rolled  around  it.  Finally,  even  this  investment 
.  ceases,  and  the  axis-cylinder  breaks  up  into  its  elementary  fibrilla.'. 


Peripheral  Nerve  Terminations, 
(a.)  Sensory. — (i.)  Pacinian  Corpuscles. — The  Pacinian  bodies 

or  coi-puscles  (figs.  309  and  310),  named  after  their  discoverer 

Pacini,  are  little  elongated  oval  bodies, 

situated  on  some  of  the  cerebro-spinal 

and  sympathetic  nerves,  especially  the 
'  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  hands  and 

feet ;  and  on  branches  of  the  larac 
:  sympathetic  plexus  about  the  abdomi- 
:  nal  aorta  (Kolliker).    They  often  occur 
i  also  on  the  nerves  of  the  mesentery, 
i  and  are  especially  -well  seen  in  the 
I  mesentery  of  the  cat.  ,  They  have  been 
c  observed  also  in  the  pancreas,  lympha- 
t.tic  glands  and  thyroid  glands,  as  well 
i  as  in  the  penis  of  the  cat.  Each 
c  corpuscle  is   attached   by  a  narrow 
[pedicle  to  the  nerve  on  which  it  is 
s  situated,  and  is  fonned  of  several  con- 
c  centric  layers  of  fine  membrane,  consist- 
"ing  of  a  hyaline  ground-membrane  with 
I- connective  tissue  fibres,    each  layer 
hbeing  lined  by  endothelium  (fig.  310); 
tithrough  its  pedicle  passes  a  single  nervc- 
fibre,  Avhich,  after  traversing  the  several  concentric  layers  and  their 
immediate  spaces,  enters  a  central  cavity,  and,  gradually  losing  its 
Mark  border,  and  becoming  smaller,  terminates  at  or  near  the. 
Idistal  end  of  the  cavity,  in  a  knob-like  enlargement,  or  in  a  bifur- 
Kation.    The  enlargement  commonly  found  at  the  end  of  the  fibre 
said  by  Pacini  to  resemble  a  ganglion  corpuscle;  but  thil 

N  N  2 


309- — Extrcmltie.'i  of  a  nervfl 
0/  the  flnff&r  with  Pacinian  cor- 
puscles attached,  about  the 
natural  size  (adapted  from 
Henle  and  Kolliker). 
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observation  has  not  been  confirmed.  In  some  cases  two  nerves 
have  been  seen  entering  one  Pacinian  body,  and  in  others  a  nerve 

after  passing  unaltered  through 
one,  has  been  observed  to  termi- 
nate in  a  second  Pacinian  cor- 
puscle. The  physiological  import 
of  these  bodies  is  still  obscure. 
Closely  allied  to  Pacinian  cor- 
puscles, except  that   they  are 
smaller  and  longer,  with  a  row 
of  nuclei  around  the  central  ter- 
mination of  the  nerve  in  the 
core,  are  corpuscles  of  Ilerbst, 
which  have  been  found  chiefly 
in  the  tongues  of  ducks.  The 
capsules    are   nearer  together, 
and  towards  the  centre  the  en- 
dothelial sheath  appears  to  be 
absent. 

(2.)  End-hulbs  are  found  in  the 
conjunctiva,  in  the  penis  and 
clitoris,  in  the  skin,  and  in  ten- 
don ;   each  is   composed  of  a 
medullated    nerve-fibre  which 
terminates  in  corpuscles  of  vari- 
ous shapes,  with  a  capsule  con- 
taining a  transparent  or  striated 
mass,  in  the  centre  of  which 
terminates  the  axis-cylinder  of 
the  nerve-fibre,  the  ending  of 
which  is  somewhat  clubbed  (fig. 


Tig.  310 


PadnUiH  corpuscle  of  the  cat's 
mrs'entcni.  The  stalk  consists  of  a  nerve- 
fibre  N)  mth  its  thick  outer  sheath.  The 
TCrip  ieral  capsules  of  the  Pacmian  cor- 
?S  are  continuous  with  the  outer 
Kh  of  the  stalk.  The  intermemary 
mrt  hecomes  much  naiTOwer  near  the 
Entrance  of  the  axis-cylinder  into  the 
ew  central  mass.   A  hook-shaped  ter- 

^Tifpper Tart.  i™ood-ve.4ei  (V)  enters 
^he  pSn  corpuscle,  ""d  ^XwWri 
+TiP  end-bulb  :  it  possesses  a  sheath  \v  nu  11 
iX  coSati,?!  of  the  peripheral  cap- 
sules of  the  Pacinian  coiTUSclc.  X  100. 
(Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 


230) 


(3.)  Touch  corpuscles  {fig.  229) 
are  found  in  the  papilltc  of  the 
skin  or  among  its  epithelium; 
they  maybe  simple  or  compound; 
when  simple  they  are  large  and 
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The  coi-piiscles  of  Grandly  form  another  variety,  and  have  been 
noticed  in  the  beaks  and  tongues  of  birds.  They  consist  of 
corpuscles  oval  or  spherical,  con- 
tained within  a  delicate  nucleated 
sheath,  and  containing  several  cells, 
two  or  more  compressed  vertically. 
The  cells  are  granular  and  trans- 
parent, with  a  nucleus.  The  nerve 
enters  on  one  side,  and  laying  aside 
its  medullary  sheath,  terminates  in 
or  between  the  cells. 

(4.)  In  plexuses,  as  in  the  cornea, 
both  sub-epithelial  and  also  intra- 
epithelial. 

(5.)  In  cells,  as  in  the  salivary 
glands  (p.  282),  and  in  the  special 
sense  organs.  To  the  latter,  further 
allusion  will  be  made  in  a  future 
chapter. 

(b.)  Motory — (i.)  In  umhij^ed 
muscle,  the  nerves  first  of  all  fonn 
a  plexus,  called  the  ground  plexus 
(Arnold),  corresponding  to  each 
group  of  muscle  bundles;  the  plexus  is  made  by  the  anasto- 
mosis of  the  primitive  fibrils  of  the  axis-cylinders.  From  the 
ground  plexus,  branches  pass  ofip,  and  again  anastomosing,  form 
plexuses  Avhich  correspond  to  each  muscle  bundle, — intermediarn 
plexuses.  From  these  plexuses  branches  consisting  of  primitive 
fibrils  pass  in  between  the  individual  fibres  and  anastomose. 
These  fibrils  either  send  off  finer  branches,  or  temiinate  themselves 
in  the  nuclei  of  the  muscle  cells. 

(2.)  In  striq^ed  muscle  the  nerves  end  in  the  so-called  "  motorial 
end-plates,"  having  first  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  unstriped  fibres, 
ground  and  intermediary  plexuses.  The  nerves  are,  however, 
meduUated,  and  when  a  branch  of  the  intermediary  plexus  passes 
to  enter  a  muscle-fibre,  its  primitive  sheath  becomes  continuous 
with  the  sarcoleipma,  and  the  axis-cylinder  forms  a  network  of  its 
fibrils  on  the  surface  of  the  fibre.  This  network  lies  embedded  in 
a  flattened  granular  mass  containing  nuclei  of  several  kinds ;  this 


Pig.  311. — Summit  of  a  Pacinian  cor- 
puscle of  the  human  finger,  showing- 
the  endothelial  memhranes  lininfr 
the  capsules,  x  220,  (Klein  and 
Noble  Smith.) 
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is  the  motorial  end-plate  {^g.  3^2).  In  batrachia,  besides  end- 
plates,  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  nerves  end  in  the  muse  c- 
^  fibres,     viz.,  by 

rounded  extremi- 
ties, to  which  ob- 
long nuclei  are 
attached. 

Nerve  Cells  or 
Corpuscles. 

The  vesicular 
nervous  substance 
contains,    as  its 
uame  implies,  vesi- 
cles or  corpuscles, 
in     addition  to 
fibres ;  and  a  struc- 
ture,   thus  com. 
posed  of  corpuscles 
and  inter-commu- 
nicating     fibres, ; 
constitutes  a  nerve- 
centre;  the  chief j 
nerve-centres    be- 1 
ing  the  grey  mat-' 
ter  of  the  brain  j 
and   spinal  coi-d, 
and    the  various 
ganglia.      In  the 
brain   and  spinal 
cord  a  fine  stroma 

of  neuroglia  (p.  41),  extends  throughout  both  the  fibrous  and 
vesicular  nervous  substance,  and  forms  a  supporting  and  mvestmg 

framework  for  the  whole.  „„,.f,;n 
The  nerve-corpuscles  which  give  to  the  ganglia  and  to  ceitain 
parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  the  peculiar  greyish  or  reddish- 
Ly  aspect  by  which  these  parts  are  characterised,  are  lar.e 
mlated  cells!  filled  with  a  finely  granular  material,  some  of 


„  Nprve  end-plate  :  h,  nerve  ttbi-es  lea^^ng  the  end-plate  , 
nel^e-fibres^,  teriinating  after  dividing  mto  branches  ; 
;;,a^clei.s1n  which  Uo  ncrve-llbrcs  anastomose.  X  600. 
(Amdt.) 
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whicli  is  often  dark  like  pigment :   the  nucleus  containing  a 

nucleolu.s.    Besides  varying  niucli  in  shape,  partly  in  consequence 

of  mutual  pressure,  they  present  such  other  varieties  as  make  it 

probable  either  that  there  are 

two  difterent  kinds,  or  that,  in 

the  stages  of  their  development, 

they  pass  through  very  different 

forms.    Some  of  them  are  small, 

general  sphei'ioal  or  ovoid,  and 

have    a    regular  uninterrupted 

outline.  These  simple  uerve-cor- 
I  puscles  are  most  numerous  in 

the  sympathetic  ganglia  ;  each  is 

ouclosed  in  a  nucleated  sheath. 

Others,  which  are  called  caudate 

or  stellate    nerve-corpuscles  (fig. 

313),  are  larger,  and  have  one, 

two,  or  more  long  processes  issuing 

from  them,  the  cells  being  called 

respectively  unipolar,  Upolar,  or 

inultipolar ;  which  processes  often 

divide  and  subdivide,  and  appear 

tubular,  and  filled  with  the  same 

kind  of  granular  material  that  is 

contained  within  the  corpuscle. 
yOf  these  processes  some  appear 

to  taper  to  a  point  and  terminate  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 

from  the  corpuscle ;   some  appear  to  anastomose  with  similar 

offsets  from  other  corpuscles ;  while  others  are  continuous  with 

nerve-fibres,  the  prolongation  from  the  cell  by  degrees  assuming 
the  characters  of  the  nerve-fibre  with  which  it  is  continuous. 
I     ( langlion-cells  are  each  enclosed  in  a  transparent  membranous 
capsule  similar  in  appearance  to  tiie  nucleated  sheath  of  Schwann 
in  nerve-fibres  :  within  this  capsule  is  a  layer  of  small  flattened  cells. 

That  process  of  a  nerve-cell  which  becomes  continuous  with  a 
nerve-fibre  is  always  unbranchcd,  as  it  leaves  the  cell.  It  at  first 
has  all  the  characters  of  an  axis-cylindei",  but  soon  acquires  a 
medullary  sheath,  and  then  may  be  termed  a  nerve- fibre.  This 
continuity  of  nerve-cells  and  fibres  may  be  readily  traced  out  iu 


I'if?.  313. —  <ja)ujUou  iifi-pf-corpnades  of 
dillerent  shapes.  (Klein  and  Noble 
Sinith.) 
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the  anterior  cornua  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord, 
lu  many  large  branched  nerve-cells  a  distinctly  fibrillated  appcar- 


,1,  _yl„  isoJnled  sympathetic  qnniihon  cell  of  vimi,  ^^ho^ving  sheath  -mth  nucleatetl-cell 
lining,  B.  A.  Ganglion-cell,  with  nucleus  and  nucleolus.  C.  Branched  process.  U. 
TJnbranched  process.  Copied  from  Key  and  Eetzius.  X  750.  (Bdein  and  ^oljle 
Smith). 

anceis  observable;  the  fibrillse  are  probably  continuous  with  those 
of  the  axis-cylinder  of  a  nen^e. 

The  runctions  of  Nerve  Fibres. 
It  will  be  evident  from  the  account  of  nervous  action  previously 
given  (p.  513  et  seq.)  that  nerve-fibres  are  stimulated  to  act  by 
anything  which  increases  their  irritability,  but  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  originating  of  themselves  the  condition  necessary  for  tlie 
manifestation  of  their  own  functions.  When  a  cerebro-spinal  ncrvc- 
fibre  is  irritated  in  the  living  body  as  by  pinching,  or  by  heat,  or  by 
electrifying  it,  there  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  one  of  two- 
effects,— either  there  is  pain,  or  there  is  twitching  of  one  or  more 
muscles  to  which  the  nerve  distributes  its  fibres.   From  various  con- 
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^  sideratious  it  is  certain  that  jpain  is  always  the  result  of  a  chaiigo 

i  iu  the  iicrve-cells  of  the  braiu.    Therefore,  iu  such  an  e.xperimeut  as 

:  that  referred  to,  the  irritation  of  the  uerve-fibre  seems  to  the  experi- 

•;  menter  to  be  condticted  in  one  of  two  directions,  i.e.,  either  to  the 

1  brain  (central  termination  of  the  fibre),  Avhen  there  is  pain,  or  to  a 

1  muscle  {peripheral  terminatioii)  when  there  is  movement. 

The  effect  of  this  simple  experiment  is  a  type  of  what  always. 

I  occurs  when  nerve-fibres  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their 

f  functions.  -The  resiilt  of  stimulating  them,  which  roughly  imitates 

what  happens  naturally  in  the  body,  is  found  to  occur  at  one  or 

other  of  their  extremities,  central  or  peripheral,  never  at  both; 

;iand  in  accordance  with  this  fact,  and  because,  for  any  given  uervc- 

"fibre,  the  result  is  always  the  same,  nerves  arc  commonly  classed 

aas  sensory  or  motor. 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  that  the  apparent 
r conduction  in  both  direction.s,  which  seems  to  occur  when  a  nerve,  say  the 
.ulnar  or  median  is  irritated,  depends  on  the  fact  that  both  motor  and 
ssensory  Jihrcs  are  bound  up  together  in  the  same  nerve-tninlts—aTi  arrangc- 
!:mcnt  which,  for  medium-sized  and  large  nerves,  is  the  mle  rather  than  the 
■  exception. 

Conduction  in  Nerves. — A  nerve  when  removed  from  tlio 
ibody  will  be  found  to  conduct  electrical  imjiressions  in  either 
'klirection  eqiially  well,  and  microscopic  examination  fails  to  dis- 
icovcr  the  slightest  essential  difference  between  motor  and  sensory 
imerve-fibres.  The  question  therefore,  naturally  arises  whether  the 
I  conduction  of  a  stimulus  in  the  living  bodj^,  in  one  direction  only,  is 
iiuot  rather  apparent  than  real,  the  difference  in  the  result  being  due 
t'to  the  different  connections  of  the  two  kinds  of  nerve-fibres  respec- 
utively  at  their  extremities.  In  other  words,  when  the  stimulation  of 
la  nerve-fibre  causes  pain,  the  result  is  due  to  its  central  extremity 
'heing  in  connection  with  structures  which  alone  can  give  rise  to 
Ithe  sensation,  while  its  peripheral  extremity,  althougli  the  stimulus 
■sis  equally  conducted  to  it,  has  no  connection  with  a  structure 
» which  can  respond  to  the  irritation  in  any  manner  sensible  to  the 
'lobscrver.  So,  when  motion  is  the  result  of  a  like  irritation,  it  is 
'(because  the  peripheral  extremity  of  the  nei-ve-fibre  is  in  connection 
>with  muscles  which  will  respond  by  contracting,  while  its  central 
lExtremity,  although  equally  stimulated,  has  no  means  of  showing 
hthe  fact  by  any  evident  result. 

That  this  is  tlie  true  explanation  is  made  highly  probable,  not 
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merely  by  the  absence  of  any  structural  differences  in  the  two 
kinds  of  nerve-fibre,  but  also  by  the  fact,  proved  by  direct  experi- 
ment, that  if  a  centripetal  nerve  (gustatory)  be  divided,  and  its  ' 
central  portion  be  made  to  nnite  with  tlie  distal  portion  of  a 
divided  motor  nerve  (hypoglossal)  the  effect  of  irritating  the 
former  after  the  parts  have  healed,  is  to  excite  contraction  in  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  latter.    (Philippeaux  and  Vulpiau.) 

Classification  of  Nerve-Fibres.-— i.  Centripetal,  afferent,  or 
2.  Centrifugal,%fterent,  or  motor.    3.  Intercentral. 

Centrijoetal  or  afferent,  and  centrifugal  or  efferent  are  frequently 
employed  in  connection  with  nerve-fibres  in  lieu  of  the  coiTe- 
spondiug  terms  sensory  and  motor,  because  tlie  result  of  stimulat- 
ino-  a  nerve  of  the  former  kind  is  not  always  the  production  of 
pain  or  other  form  of  sensation,  nor  is  motion  the  invariable  result 
■of  stimulating  the  latter. 

Conduction  in  centripetal  nerves  may  cause  (a)  pain,  or  some 
other  kind  of  sensation ;  or  (6)  reflex  action  ;  or  (c)  inhibition,  or 

restraint  of  action. 

Conduction  in  centrifugal  nerves  may  cause  (a)  contraction  of 
muscle  (p.  490),  (motor  nerves) ;  or  {h)  it  may  influence  nutrition 
(trophic   nerves);    or   (c)  may   influence   secretion  (secretory 

nerves).  . 

The  term  intercentral  is  applied  to  those  nerve-fibres  which 
connect  more  or  less  distinct  nerve-centres,  and  may,  therefore 
be  said  to  have  no  peripheral  distribution,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term. 

It  is  a  law  of  action  in  all  nerve-fibres,  and  con-esponds  with  the 
continuity  and  simplicity  of  their  course,  that  an  impression  mader 
on  any  fibre,  is  simply  and  uninterruptedly  transmitted  along  it, 
without  being  imparted  or  diffused  to  any  of  the  fibres  lying  ueai- 
it.    In  other  words,  all  nerve-fibres  are  mere  conductors  of  impres- 
sions    Their  adaptation  to  this  purpose  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the! 
•contents  of  each  fibre  being  completely  isolated  from  those  of 
^adjacent  fibres  by  the  membrane  or  sheath  in  which  each  is 
enclosed,  and  which  acts,  it  maybe  supposed,  just  as  silk,  or  other 
non-conductors  of  electricity  do,  which,  when  covering  a  wire 
prevent  the  electric  condition  of  the  wire  from  being  conductea 

into  the  surrounding  medium. 

Velocity  of  Nerve-force. -The  change  which  a  stimulus 
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;,sets  upon  a  nerve,  of  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  are  un- 
acquainted, appears  to  travel  along  a  nerve-fibre  in  both  direc- 
tions in  the  form  of  a  wave.  Nervous  force  travels  along  nerve- 
fihrcs  with  considerable  velocity.  .  Helmholtz  and  Baxt  have 
-estimated  the  average  rate  of  conduction  in  human  motor  nerves 
'.at  III  feet  (nearly  29  metres)  per  second  ;  this  result  agreeing 
;very  closely  with  that  previously  obtained  by  Hirsch.  Ruther- 
■  ford's  observations  agree  with  those  of  Yon  Wittich,  that 
Ithe  rate  of  transmission  in  sensory  nerves  is  about  140  feet  per 
.second. 

Conduction  in  Sensory  Nerves. — Centripetal  nerves  appear 
tV-  553)  ^^^^  *°  convey  impressions  only  from  the  parts  in  which 
l:hey  are  distributed,  towards  the  nerve-centre  from  which  they 
itu'ise,  or  to  which  they  tend.    Thus,  when  a  sensitive  nerve  is 
iflivided,  and  irritation  is  applied  to  the  end  of  the  proximal 
oortion,  i.e.,  of  the  portion  still  connected  with  the  nervous  centre, 
deusation  is  perceived,  or  a  reflex  action  ensues  ;  but,  when  the 
ijud  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  divided  nerve  is  irritated,  no  effect 
luppears.    When  an  impression  is  made  upon  any  part  of  the 
ooursc  of  a  sensory  nerve,  the  mind  may  perceive  it  as  if  it  were 
imade  not  only  upon  the  point  to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied, 
out  also  upon  all  the  points  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  irritated 
nerve  are  distributed  :  in  other  words,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if 
i:he  irritation  were  applied  to  the  parts  supplied  by  the  branches 
'«f  the  nerve.    When  the  wliole  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  irritated,  the 
sensation  is  felt  at  all  the  parts  which  receive  branches  from  it ; 
but  when  only  individual  portions  of  the  trunk  are  irritated,  the 
'Sensation  is  perceived  at  those  parts  only  which  are  supplied  by 
ithe  several  portions.     Thus,  if  we  compress  the  ulnar  nerve 
uvhere  it  lies  at  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow-joint,  behind  the 
iiintcnial  condyle,  we  have  the  sensation  of  "  pins  and  needles," 
'OT  of  a  shock,  in  the  parts  to  which  its  fibres  are  distributed, 
namely,  in  the  palm  and  back  of  the  hand,  and  in  the  fifth  and 
ulna  half  of  the  fourth  finger.    When  stronger  pressure  is  made, 
the  sensations  are  felt  in  the  fore-arm  also  ;  and  if  the  mode  and 
direction  of  the  pressiu'c  be  varied,  the  sensation  is  felt  by  turns 
in  the  fom-tli  finger,  in  the  fifth,  and  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
or  hi  the  back  of  the  hand,  according  as  difl'erent  fibres  or  fiusciculi 
of  fibres  are  more  pressed  upon  than  others. 
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Ilhtntratitms. — It  is  in  accordance  with  this  law,  that  when  parts  arc  i 
deprived  of  sensibility  by  compression  or  division  oi;  the  nerves  supplyiu-j  ^ 
them,  irritation  of  the  portion  of  the  nerve  connected  with  the  brain  still 
excites  sensations  which  are  felt  as  if  derived  from  the  parts  to  which  the  I 
peripheral  extremities  of  the  nerve-iibres  arc  distributed.    Thus,  there  are 
cases  of  paralysis  in  which  the  limbs  are  totally  insensible  to  external  stimuli, 
yet  are  the  scat  of  most  violent  pain,  resulting  apparently  from  irritation 
of  the  sound  part  of  the  trunk. of  tlie  nerve  still  in  connection  with  the  : 
brain,  or  from  iiTitation  of  those  parts  of  the  nervous  centre  from  which  i 
the  sensory  nerve  or  nerves  which  supply  the  pai'alysed  limbs  originate.    An  I 
illustration  of  the  same  law  is  also  afforded  by  the  cases  in  which  division  of 
a  nerve  for  the  care  of  neuralgic  pain  is  found  useless,  and  in  which  the  i 
pain  continues  or  returns,  though  jiortions  of  the  nei-ves  be  removed.  In 
such  cases,  the  disease  is  probably  seated  nearer  the  nervous  centre  than  the 
part  at  which  tlic  division  of  the  nei-ve  is  made,  or  it  may  be  in  the  nervous 
centre  itself.    In  the  same  way  may  be  explained  the  fact,  that  when  part 
of  a  limb  has  bcc]i  removed  by  amputation,  the  remainuig  portions  of  the 
nerves  may  give  rise  to  sensations  which  the  mind  refers  to  the  lost  part. 
When  the  stump  is  healed,  the  sensations  which  we  are  accustomed  to  have 
in  a  sovrnd  limb  are  still  felt ;  and  tingling  and  pains  are  refeiTcd  to  the 
parts  that  are  lost,  or  to  particular  portions  of  them,  as  to  single  toes,  to 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  etc. 

It  muat  ttot  be  assiuncd,  as  it  often  has  been,  that  the  mind 
has  no  power  of  discriminating  the  very  point  in  the  length  of 
any  nerve-fibre  to  which  an  irritation  is  applied.  Even  in  the 
instances  referred  to,  the  mind  perceives  the  pressure  of  a  nerve 
at  the  point  of  pressure,  as  well  as  in  the  seeming  sensations 
derived  from  the  extremities  of  the  fibres  :  and  in  stumps,  pain  is 
felt  in  the  stump,  as  well  as,  seemingly,  in  the  parts  removed. 
It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  those  sensations  are  due  to  con- 
duction through  the  nerve  fibres  which  are  on  their  way  to  be 
distribvited  elsewhere,  or  through  the  sentient  extremities  of 
nerves  which  are  themselves  distributed  to  tlie  many  trunks  of 
the  nerves,  the  nervi  nervorum.  The  latter  is  the  more  probable 
supposition. 

When,  in  a  part  of  the  body  which  receives  two  sensory  nerves, 
one  is  paralysed,  the  other  may  or  may  not  be  inadequate  to 
maintain  the  sensibility  of  the  entire  part ;  the  extent  to  which 
the  sensibility  is  preserved  corresponding  probably  with  the 
number  of  the  fibres  unaffected  by  the  paralysis.  Tliere  are 
instances  in  wliich  the  trunk  of  the  chief  sensory  nerve  isupplied 
to  a  part  having  been  divided,  the  sensibility  of  the  part  is  still 
preserved  by  intercommunicating  fibres  from  a  neighbouring 
ncrve-trunlc. 
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Conduction  in  the  Nerves  of  Special  Sense. — Tlie  laws 
oof  conduction  in  the  olfactory,  optic,  auditor)/,  gustatory— rcnemhle 
I  in  many  aspects  those  of  conduction  in  the  nerves  of  common  sen- 
>sation,  "just  described.  Thus  the  effect  is  always  central;  stimula- 
:  tiou  of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  produces  the  same  effect  as  that  of 
■,  its  extremities,  and  if  the  nerve  he  severed,  it  is  the  central  and 

■  not  the  peripheral  extremity  which  responds  to  irritation,  although 
T  the  sensation  is  referred  to  the  periphery.    There  are,  however, 

0  certain  peculiarities  in  the  effects.  Thus  the  various  stimuli, 
\  which  might  cause,  through  an  ordinary  sensitive  nerve,  the  sense 
.  of  pain,  would,  if  applied  to  the  optic  nerve,  cause  a  sensation  as 
,  of  flashes  of  light ;  if  applied  to  the  olfactory,  there  would  be  a 
s sense  as  of  something  smelt.    And  so  witii  the  other  two. 

Hence  the  explanation  of  so-called  subjective  sensations.  Irri- 
T  tation  in  the  optic  nerve,  or  the  part  of  the  brain  from  which  it 
:  arises,  may  cause  a  patient  to  believe  he  sees  flashes  of  light, 
;  and  among  the  commonest  troubles  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense, 
lis  the  distressing  noise  in  the  head  (tinnitus  aurwim),  which 

■  depends  on  some  unknown  stimulation  of  the  auditory  nerve  or 

1  centre  quite  unconnected  with  external  sounds. 

Conduction  in  Motor  Nerves.— Conduction  in  motor  nerves 
1  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  foregoing.  Thus — the 
.  effect  of  applying  a  stimulus  to  the  motor  nerve  is  always  notice- 
:  able,  at  the  peripheral  extremity,  in  the  contraction  of  muscles 
:  supplied  by  it.  If  a  motor  nerve  be  severed,  irritation  of  the 
•  distal  portion  causes  contraction  of  muscle,  but  no  effect  whatever 
is  produced  by  stimidatiug  that  part  of  the  nerve  which  is  still 
in  direct  connection  with  the  nerve-centre. 

Contractions  are  excited  in  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
branches  given  off  by  the  nerve  below  the  point  irritated,  and  in 
tliosc  muscles  alone  :  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  branches  which 
come  off  from  the  nerve  at  a  higher  point  than  that  irritated,  are 
Dot  directly  excited  to  contraction.  And  it  is  from  the  same  fact 
that,  when  a  motor  nerve  enters  a  plexus  and  contributes  with 
other  nerves  to  the  formation  of  a  nervous  trunk  proceeding  from 
the  plexus,  it  does  not  impart  motor  power  to  the  whole  of  that 
trunk,  but  only  retains  it  isolated  in  the  fibres  which  form  its 
continuation  in  the  branches  of  that  tnink. 
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Functions  of  Nerve-Centres. 

The  functions  of  uerve-centres  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 
I.  Conduction.  2.  Transference.  3.  Bejlection.  4.  Aulomalism. 
5.  Augmentation.    6.  Inhibition. 

1.  Conduction.^ — Conductiou  in  or  through  nerve-centres  may 
be  thus  simply  illustrated.  The  food  in  a  given  portion  of  the 
intestines,  acting  as  a  stimulus,  produces  a  certain  impression  on 
the  nerves  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which  impression  is  conveyed 
through  them  to  the  adjacent  ganglia  of  tlie  sympathetic.  In 
ordinary  cases,  the  consequence  of  such  an  impression  on  the 
ganglia  is  the  movement  by  reflex  action  (p.  560)  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  that  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  canal.  But  if  irritant 
substances  be  mingled  with  the  food,  the  sharper  stimulus  pro- 
duces a  stronger  impression,  and  this  is  conducted  through  th& 
nearest  ganglia  to  others  more  and  more  distant ;  and,  from  all 
these,  reflex  motor  impulses  issuing,  excite  a  wide-extended  and 
more  forcible  action  of  the  intestines.  Or  even  through  the 
sympathetic  ganglia,  the  impression  may  be  further  conducted  to 
the  ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  through  them  to  the  spinal 
cord,  whence  may  issue  motor  impulses  to  the  abdominal  and  other 
muscles,  producing  cramp.  And  yet  further,  the  same  morbid 
impression  may  be  conducted  through  the  spinal  cord  to  the  brain, 
where  it  may  he  felt.  In  the  opposite  direction,  mental  influence 
may  be  conducted  from  the  brain  through  a  succession  of  nervous 
centres— the  spinal  cord  and  ganglia,  and  one  or  more  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic— to  produce  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the 
digestive  and  other  organs  ;  altering  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  their  secretions. 

2.  Transference. — It  has  been  previously  stated  that  impres- 
sions conveyed  by  any  centripetal  nerve-fibre  travel  uninteriiiptcdly 
throughout  its  whole  length,  and  are  not  communicated  to  adjacent 
fibres. 

When  such  an  impression,  however,  reaches  a  nerve-centre,  it 
may  seem  to  be  communicated  to  another  fibre  or  fibres ;  as  paiu 
or  some  other  kind  of  sensation  may  be  felt  in  a  part  difterent 
altogether  from  that  from  which,  so  to  speak,  the  stimulus  started. 
Thus,  in  disease  of  the  hip,  there  may  be  pain  in  the  knee.  This 
apparent  change  of  place  of  a  sensation  to  a  part  to  which  it  would 
not  seem  properly  to  belong  is  termed  transference. 
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The  transference  of  impressions  may  be  ilhistrated  by  the  fact 
ijust  refen'ed  to, — the  pain  in  the  knee,  which  is  a  common  sign  of 
disease  of  the  hip.  In  this  case  the  impression  made  by  the 
;disease  on  the  nerves  of  the  hip-joint  is  convej^ed  to  the  spinal 
coi'd  ;  there  it  is  transferred  to  the  central  ends  or  connections  of 
:lthe  nerve-fibres  which  arc  distributed  about  the  knee.  Throncrh 
Ithese  the  transferred  impression  is  condncted  to  the  brain,  which, 
irefen-ing  the  sensation  to  the  part  from  which  it  usually  througl* 
Ithese  fibres  receives  impressions,  feels  as  if  the  disease  and  the 
•  source  of  pain  were  in  the  knee.  At  the  same  time  that  it  is  trans- 
iferred,  the  2y}'ima7y  impression  maybe  also  conducted  to  the  brain  ; 
,nnd  in  this  case  the  pain  is  felt  in  both  the  hip  and  the  knee. 
VAnd  so,  in  whatever  part  of  the  respiratory  organs  an  irritation 
iinay  be  seated,  the  impression  it  produces,  being  conducted  to  tho 
imeduUa  oblongata,  is  transferred  to  the  central  connections  of  the 
loerves  of  the  larjmx ;  and  thence,  being  conducted  as  in  the  last 
■icase  to  the  brain,  the  latter  perceives  the  peculiar  sensation  of 
itickling  in  the  glottis,  which  excites  the  act  of  coughing.  Oi\ 
i.again,  when  the  sun's  light  falls  strongly  on  the  eye,  a  tickling 
imay  be  felt  in  the  nose,  exciting  sneezing. 

A  variety  of  transference,  which  may  be  tenned  radiation  of 
rimpressions,  is  shown  when  an  impression  received  by  a  nervous- 
centre  is  diffused  to  many  other  parts  in  the  same  centre,  and 
produces  sensations  extending  far  beyond  the  part  from  which  the- 
'primaiy  impression  was  derived.  Hence,  as  in  the  former  cases, 
■tresult  various  kinds  of  what  have  been  denominated  sympathetic- 
sensations.  Sometimes  such  sensations  are  refen-ed  to  almost 
■Bvery  part  of  the  body  :  as  in  the  shock  and  tingling  of  the  skin, 
produced  by  some  startling  noise.  Sometimes  only  the  parts-, 
immediately  suiTounding  the  point  first  irritated  participate  in. 
Ithe  effects  of  the  irritation  ;  thus,  the  aching  of  a  tooth  may  be- 
laccompanied  by  pain  in  the  adjoining  teeth,  and  in  all  the  sin-- 
■Tounding  parts  of  the  face  ;  the  explanation  of  such  a  case  being, 
!that  the  irritation  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  the  nerve-fibres  of  tho 
Ifliseased  tooth  is  racUaied  to  the  central  ends  of  adjoining  fibres, 
'iind  that  tho  mind  perceives  this  secondary  impression  as  if  it  werc-- 
Iderived  from  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  fibres. 

3-  Reflection. — In  the  cases  of  transference  of  nerve-force  just 
'described,  it  has  been  said  that  all  that  need  be  assumed  is  a  com- 
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municiitiou  of  the  excited  condition  of  an  afferent  nerve  to  other 
parts  of  its  nerve-centre  than  that  from  which  it  takes  its  origin. 
In  the  case  of  rejection,  on  the  otlicr  liand,  the  stimuhis  having 
been  conveyed  to  a  nerve-centre  hy  a  centripetal  nerve,  is  con- 
ducted away  again  by  a  centrifugal  nerve,  and  effects  some  change 
—motor,  secretory  or  nxitritivc,  at  the  peripheral  extremity  of  the 
latter— the  difference  in  effect  depending  on  the  variety  of  centri- 
fugal nerve  secondarily  affected.    As  in  transference,  tlic  reflection 
may  take  place  from  a  certain  limited  set  of  centripetal  nerves  to 
•41  corresponding  and  related  set  of  centrifugal  nerves  ;  as  when  in 
consequence  of  the  impression  of  light  on  the  retina,  the  iris  con- 
tracts, but  no  other  muscle  moves.    Or  the  reflection  may  extend 
to  widely  different  parts:  as  when  an  irritation  in  the  Luynx 
brings  all  the  muscles  engaged  in  expiration  into  coincident 
movement.    Reflex  movements,  occm-ring  quite  independently  of 
■sensation,  are  generally  called  excito-moior  ;  those  which  are  guided 
■or  accompanied  by  sensation,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  a  chstinct 
perception  or  intellectual  process  are  termed  sensor i-motor. 

Laws  of  reflex  action.— («)  For  the  manifestation  of  every 
reflex  action,  these  things  are  necessary  :  (i),  one  or  more  perfect 
■centripetal  nerve-fibres,  to  convey  an  impression  ;  (2),  a  nervons 
■centre  for  its  reception,  and  by  which  it  may  be  reflected ;  (3),  one 
•or  more  centrifugal  nerve-fibres,  along  which  the  impression  may 
be  conducted  to  (4),  the  muscular  or  other  tissue  by  which  the 
•effect  is  manifested  (p.  554).    I"  the  absence  of  any  one  of  these 
■conditions,  a  proper  reflex  action  could  not  take  place  ;  and  wheu- 
<>Yer,  for  example,  impressions  made  by  external  stimuli  on  sensoiy 
nerves  give  rise  to  motions,  these  arc  never  the  result  of  the  direct 
reaction  of  the  sensory  and  motor  fibres  of  the  nerves  on  each 
•other  ;  in  all  such  cases  the  impression  is  conveyed  by  the  afferent 
fibres  to  a  nerve-centre,  and  is  therein  communicated  to  the  motor 
fibres. 

(&)  All  reflex  actions  lu'e  essentially  involuntary,  though  most 
of  them  admit  of  being  modified,  controlled,  or  prevented  by  a 

vohmtary  effort.  _ 

(c)  Reflex  actions  performed  in  health  liavc,  for  the  most  part, 
distinct  purpose,  and  arc  adapted  to  secure  some  end  desirable 
for  the  well-being  of  the  body  ;  but,  in  disease,  many  of  them  arc 
irrc-nilar  and  purposeless.    As  an  illustration  of  the  first  po  ut, 
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;imay  be  mentioned  movements  of  the  digestive  canal,  the  respira- 
:  tory  movements,  and  the  contraction  of  the  eyelids  and  the  pupil 
:  to  exclude  many  rays  of  light,  Avhen  the  retina  is  exposed  to  a 
.  I  bright  glare.  These  and  all  other  normal  reflex  acts  afford  also 
I  examples  of  the  mode  in  which  the  nervous  centres  combine  and 

arrange  co-ordinately  the  actions  of  the  nerve-fibres,  so  that  many 
umuscles  act  together  for  the  common  end.  Another  instance 
I  of  the  same  kind  furnished  by  the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
Lglottis  on  the  contact  of  carbonic  acid,  or  any  foreign  substance, 
'Avith  the  sui-face  of  the  epiglottis  or  larynx.  Examples  of  the 
1  purposeless  irregular  nature  of  morbid  reflex  action  are  seen  in  the 

convulsive  movements  of  epilepsy,  and  in  the  gpasms  of  tetanus 
^aud  hj'cU-ophobia. 

{d)  Reflex  muscular  acts  are  often  more  sustained  than  those 

produced  by  the  direct  stimulus  of  muscular  nei-ves.  The  irrita- 
;:tiou  of  a  muscular  organ,  or  its  motor  nerve,  produces  contraction 

lasting  only  so  long  as  the  irritation  continues  ;  but  irritation 
ifipplied  to  a  nervous  centre  through  one  of  its  centripetal  nerves, 
imay  excite  reflex  and  harmonious  contractions,  which  last  some 
i:ime  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus  (Volkmann). 

Classification  of  Reflex  Actions. — Keflex  actions  may  be 
classified  as  follows  (Kuss) : — i.  Those  in  which  both  the  centri- 
oetal  and  centrifugal  nerves  concerned  are  cerebro-qiinal ;  e.g., 
Ideglutition,  sneezing,  coughing,  and,  in  pathological  conditions, 
';etanus,  epilepsy.  2.  Those  in  which  the  centripetal  nerve  is 
■  ■erebro-spinal,  and  the  centrifugal  is  .si/m^Kiihetic,  most  often  mw- 
'■notor  ;  e.g.,  secretion  of  saliva,  or  gastric  juice  ;  blushing  or  pallor 
';>f  the  skin.  3.  Those  in  which  the  centripetal  nerve  is  of  the 
:!/mpa(hetic  system,  and  the  centrifugal  is  cerebrospinal.  The 

Qajority  of  these  are  pathological,  as  in  the  case  of  convulsions 
rtroduced  by  intestinal  worms,  or  hysterical  convulsions.    4.  Those 

a  which  both  centripetal  and  centrifugal  nerves  are  of  the 

ympathetic  system  :  as,  for  example,  the  oliscure  actions  which 

'reside  over  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  fluids,  those  which  unite 

he  various  generative  functions  and  many  pathological  phenomena. 

]  Relations  between  the  StimTilus  and  the  Resulting  Reflex 
•cLction — Ccrtiiiu  rules  showing  tiie  relation  between  the  rcsult- 
!-ig  reflex  action  and  the  stimulus  have  been  drawn  up  by  Pfiiigor, 
'  8  follows  : — 
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1.  Lcm  of  unilateral  re^.cction. — A  slight  irritation  of  sensory 
nerves  is  reflected  along  the  motor  nerves  of  tlie  same  region. 
Thus,  if  the  skin  of  a  frog's  foot  be  tickled  on  the  ric/ht  side,  the 
right  leg  is  drawn  up. 

2.  Law  of  symmetrical  rejection. — A  stronger  irritation  is  reflected, 
not  only  on  one  side,  but  also  along  the  corresponding  motor  nerves 
of  the  opposite  side.  Thus,  if  the  spinal  cord  of  a  man  has  been 
severed  by  a  stab  in  the  back,  when  one  foot  is  tickled  both  legs  will 
be  drawn  up. 

3.  Laiv  of  intensity. — In  the  above  case,  the  contractions  will  hQ 
more  violent  on  the  side  irritated. 

4.  Laiu  of  radiation— the  irritation  (afferent  impulse)  in- 
creases, it  is  reflected  along  the  motor  nei-ves  which  spring  fi-om 
points  higher  up  the  spinal  cord,  till  at  length  all  the  muscles  of 
the  body  are  thrown  into  actioij. 

Simple  and  Co-ordinated  Reflex  Actions.— In  the  simplest, 
form  of  reflex  action  a  single  nerve  cell  with  an  afferent  and  an 
efferent  fibre  is  concerned,  but  in  the  majority  of  actual  actions 
a  number  of  cells  are  probably  concerned,  and  the  impression  is  as 
it  were  distributed  among  them,  and  they  act  in  concert  oi-  co- 
ordination.   This  co-ordinating  power  belongs  to  nerve  centres. 

Primary  and  Secondary  or  acquired  reflex  actions.— 
We  must  carefidly  distinguish  between  such  reflex  actions  which  may 
be  termed  primary,  and  those  which  are  secondary  or  acquired.  As 
examples,  of  the  former  class  we  may  cite  sucking,  contraction  of 
the  pupil,  drawing  up  the  legs  when  the  toes  are  tickled,  and  many 
others  which  are  performed  as  perfectly  by  the  infant  as  by  the  adult. 

The  large  class  of  secondary  reflex  actions  consists  of  acts  which 
require  for  their  first  performance  and  many  subsequent  repetitions 
an  effort  of  will,  but  which  by  constant  repetition  are  habitually 
though  not  necessarily  performed,  mechanically,  i.e.,  without  the 
intervention  of  consciousness  and  volition.  As  instances  we  may 
take  reading,  writing,  walking,  &c. 

In  endeavouring  to  conceive  how  such  compUcated  actions  can 
be  performed  without  consciousness  and  will,  we  must  suppose  that 
in  the  first  instance  the  will  directs  the  nerve-force  along  certain 
channels  causing  the  performance  of  certain  acts,  e.g.,  the  various 
movements  of  flexion  and  extension  involved  in  walking.  After  a 
time  by  constant  repetition,  these  routes  become,  to  use  a  metaphor- 
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■well  u'orn  :  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  beaten  track  along  which  the 
nerve-force  travels  with  much  greater  ease  than  formerly :  so 
much  so  that  a  slight  stimulus  such  as  the  pressure  of  the  foot  on 
the  gi-ound,  is  sufficient  to  start  and  keep  going  indefinitely  the 

■  complex  reflex  actions  of  walking  during  entire  mental  abstraction, 
I  or  even  during  sleep.  In  such  acts  as  reading,  writing,  and  the 
i  like,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  will  set  the  necessary  reflex 
1  machinery  going,  and  that  the  reflex  actions  go  on  uninterruptedly 
1  imtil  again  interfered  with  by  the  will. 

Without  this  capacity  possessed  by  the  nervous  system  of 
•  "  organising  conscious  actions  into  more  or  less  imconscious  ones," 
(.education  or  training  would  be  impossible.  A  most  important 
I  part  of  the  process  by  which  these  acquired  reflex  actions  come 
i  to  be  performed  automatically  consists  in  what  is  termed  associa- 
t  tion.  If  two  acts  be  at  first  performed  voluntarily  in  succession, 
f  and  this  succession  is  often  repeated,  the  performance  of  the  first 
I  is  at  once  followed  mechanically  by  the  second.    Instances  of  this 

■  "  force  of  habit "  must  be  within  the  daily  experience  of  every  one. 

Of  course  it  is  only  such  actions  as  have  become  entirely  reflex 
tthat  can  be  performed  during  complete  unconsciousness,  as  in 
ssleep.  Cases  of  somnambulism  are  of  course  familiar  to  every  one, 
nand  authentic  instances  are  on  record  of  persons  -n-riting  and  even 
fplaying  the  piano  during  sleep. 

4-  Automatism. — To  nerve  centres,  it  is  said,  belongs  the 
pproperty  of  originating  nerve-impulses,  as  well  as  of  receiving  them 
aand  conducting  and  reflecting  them. 

The  term  automatism  is  employed  to  indicate  the  origination  of 
nnervous  impulses  in  nerve-centres,  and.  their  conduction  therefrom,' 
-independently  of  previous  reception  of  a  stimulus  from  another 
I'part.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
■say  definitely  what  actions  in  the  body  are  really  in  this  sense 
1  automatic.  An  example  of  automatic  nerve-action  has  been 
already  referred  to,  i.e.,  that  of  the  respiratory  centre,  but  the 
apparently  best  examples  of  automatism  are  found,  however,  in 
tithe  case  of  the  cerebrum,  which  will  be  presently  considered. 

5-  and  6.  Augmentation  and  Inhibition.— Nerve  cells  not 
only  receive  and  reflect  nerve  impulses,  and  also  in  some  cases  even 
ioriginatc  such  impulses,  but  they  arc  also  capable  of  increasing 
ilthe  impulse,  and  the  result  is  what  is  called  augmentation  ■  and 
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when  a  nerve  centre  is  in  action  its  action  is  also  capable  of  being 
increased  or  diminished  {inUUtion)  by  afferent  impulses.  This 
is  the  case  in  whatever  way  the  centre  has  caused  the  action, 
whether  of  itself  or  by  means  of  previous  afferent  impulses.  The 
action,  by  which  a  centre  is  capable  of  being  inhibited  or  exalted, 
has  been  well  shewn  in  the  case  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  before 
described  (p.  193).  This  power,  which  can  be  exerted  from  the 
periphery,  is  very  important  in  regulating  the  action  even  of 
partially  automatic  centres  such  as  the  respiratory  centre. 

Cerebro-spinal  Nervous  System. 

The  physiology  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system  includes  that 
of  the  Spinal  Cord,  Medulla  Oblongata,  and  Brain,  of  the  several 
Nerves  given  off  from  each,  and  of  the  Ganglia  on  those  nerves. 

Membranes  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.— The  Brain 
and  Spinal  Cord  are  enveloped  in  three  membranes— (i)  the  Dura 
Mater,  (2)  the  Arachnoid,  (3)  the  Pia  Mater. 

(i.)  The  Dura  Mater,  or  external  covering,  is  a  tough  mem- 
brane composed  of  bundles  of  connective  tissue  which  cross  at 
various  angles,  and  in  whose  interstices  branched  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  lie  :  it  is  lined  by  a  thin  elastic  membrane,  and 
on  the  inner  surface,  and,  where  it  is  not  adherent  to  the  bone,  on 
the  outer  surface  also  is  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells  very  similar  to 
those  found  in  serous  membranes.    (2.)  The  Arachnoid  is  a  much 
more  delicate   membrane  very  similar  in  stnicture  to  the  dura 
mater,  and  lined  on  its  outer  or  free  surface  by  an  endothelial  mem- 
brane.   (3.)  The  Pia  Mater  consists  of  two  chief  layers,  between 
which  numerous  blood-vessels  ramify.    Between  the  arachnoid  and 
pia  mater  is  a  network  of  fibrous-tissue  trabeculse  sheathed  with 
endothelial  cells  :  these  sub-arachnoid  trabecular  divide  up  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  into  a  number  of  -  irregular  sinuses.    There  are 
some  similar  trabeculee,  but  much  fewer  in  number,  traversing  the 
sub-dural  space,  i.e.,  the  space  between  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid. 

»Pacc/«o)iwft  bodies"  are  growths  from  the  sub-arachnoid  net- 
work of  connective-tissue  trabecule  which  project  through  smaU 
holes  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  dura  mater  into  the  venous  sinuses 
of  that  membrane.  The  venous  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  have 
been  injected  from  the  sub-araclmoidal  space  through  the  interme- 
diation of  these  villous  outgrowths  known  as  "  Pacc/«o;«a«  bodies. 
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The  Spinal  Cord  and  its  Nerves. 

The  Spinal  cord  is  a  cylindrifonn  column  of  nerve-substance  con- 
nected above  Avith  the 
brain  through  the 
medium  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  and 
tei-minating-  below, 
about  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  first  lumbar 
vertebi-a,  in  a  slender 
filament  of  grey  sub- 
stance, the  filmn  ter- 
minale,  which  lies  in 
the  midst  of  the  roots 
of  many  nerves  fonn- 
ing-  the  cauda  equina. 

Structure. —  The 
cord  is  composed  of 
white  and  grey  ner- 
vous substance,  of 
which  the  former  is 
situated  externally, 
and  constitutes  its 
chief  portion,  while 
the  latter  occupies  its 
central  or  axial  por- 
tion, and  is  so  ar- 
ranged,    that  on 


^'S-  3  '5  • —  V'n"  of  the.  cereirn- 
■i/iinal  axis  of  Oik  nervonx 
■■<!ist<im.  The  right  half  of 
the  cranium  and  ti-unk  of 
the  body  lias  been  removed 
by  a  vertical  section ;  the 
membranes  of  the  brain 
and  spimil  maiTow  have 
also  been  removed,  and  the 
roots  and  first  part  of  the 
fifth  and  ninth  cranial,  and 
of  all  the  spinal  nerves  of 
the  right  side,  have  been 
dissected  out  and  laid  sepa- 

Seir^natiiral         from''t\e''';"        ™  f'^'  ^-^lul  vertebrie  oppos.t:  to  the  place  of 
t.iLii,  irom  the  eraiiio-spmal  cuvity.    (After  Bourgoiy.) 
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the  surface  of  a  transverse  section  of  the  cord  it  appears 
like  two  somewhat  crescentic  masses  connected  together  by 
a  narrower  portion  or  isthmus  (fig.  318).  Passing  through 
the  centre  of  this  isthmais  in  a  longitudinal  direction  is 
a  minute  canal  (central  csmal),  which  is  continued  through  the 
Avhole  length  of  the  cord,  and  opens  above  into  the  space  at  the 

back  of  medulla 

-J       — _  oblongata  and 

pons  Varolii, 
called  the 
fourth  ventri- 
cle. It  is  lined 
by  a  layer  of 
columnar  cili- 
ated epithe- 
lium. 

The  spinal 
cord  consists  of 
two  exactly 
symmetrical 
halves  separa- 
ted anteriorly 
and  posteriorly 
by  vertical  f  s- 
sures  (the  pos- 
terior fissm-e 
being  deepei", 
but  less  wide 
and  distinct 
than  the  ante- 
rior), and  uni- 
ted in  the  mid- . 
die  by  nervous 
matter  which  is 


\ 


FiS  1.16.— Different  views  of  a  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  from  the 
cervical  re>/ion,  with  the  roots  of  the  nerves  (slightly  enlarged) . 
In,  \,  the'  anterior  surface  of  the  specimen  is  slio^vn;  tJie 
anterior  nerve-root  of  its  right  side  bemg-  divided;  in  b,  a 
view  of  the  right  side  is  given ;  in  c,  the  upper  sui-face  is 
shown:  in  d,  the  nerve-roots  and  gangUon  are  sho-mitrom 
helow  I  The  anterior  median  fissure  ;  2,  posterior  median 
■  fissure  :  3,  anterior  lateral  depression,  over  which  the  ante- 
rior nerve-roots  are  seen  to  spread;  4,  postenor  lateral 
groove,  into  which  the  posterior  roots  are  seen  to  sinlc ; 
1  anterior  roots  passing  the  ganglion  ;  5'  in  a,  the  antenor 
root  divided  ;  6,  the  posterior  roots,  the  fibres  of  which  pass 
into  the  ■'•anglion  6';  7,  the  united  or  compound  nerve ;  7  >  «>e 
po^erioi^prim^^^^  Wch,  seen  in  A  and  d  to  he  derived  m 
part  from  the  anterior  and  in  part  from  the  posterior  root. 
(Allen  Thomson). 


usually  described  as  forming  two  commissures— an  ante?ior  commis- 
sure in  front  of  the  central  canal,  consisting  of  medullated  nerve 
fibres,  and  a  postenor  commissure  behind  the  central  canal  consist- 
ing also  of  medullated  nerve-fibres,  but  with  more  neuroglui,  which 
gives  the  grey  aspect  to  this  commissure  (fig.  3 1 6,  n).  Each  half  of  the 
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•  spinal  cord  is  marked  on  the  sides  (obscurel}^  at  tlic  low  er  part,  but 
distinctly  above)  by  two  longitudinal  farrows,  which  divide  it  into 
!  three  portions,  columns,  or  tracts,  an  anterior,  lateral,  and  ^jos- 
■  terior.  From  the  groove  between  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns 
-  spring  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  (b  and  c,  5) ;  and 
ljust  in  front  of  the  groove  between  the  lateral  and  posterior 
I  column  arise  the  2^osterior  roots  of  the  same  (b,  6)  :  a  pair  of  roots 
.  on  each  side  corresponding  to  each  vertebra  (fig.  317). 

Wliite  witter. — -The  white  matter  of  the  cord  is  made  up  of 
1  medullated  nerve  fibres,  of  various  sizes,  arranged  longitudinally 
;  aromid  the  cord  under  the  pia  mater  and  passing  in  to  support 
X  the  inchvidual  fibres  i?  the  delicate  connective  tissue  or  neuroglia 
made  up  of  a  very  fine  reticulum,  with  both  small  cells  almost 
f  filled  up  by  nuclei  and  stellate,  branching  coi-puscles. 


'  l''fe'-  3I7-— ■*"■<-•<"'"  0/  yreij  malter  of  antmor  cornti  ef  a  calfs  spinal  cord;  n  f,  nerve-fibres 
of  white  matter  in  transverse  section,  showing  axis-cylinder  in  centi-e  of  each  -  <i  t 
antenor  roots  of  spinal  nei-ve  passin;?  out  tlu-ougli  white  matter;  ,/ c,  large  stellate 
nervc-ccUs  with  nuclei ;  they  are  seen  imbedded  in  neui-oglia.  (Schofleld.) 

Hize. — Tlie  general  rule  respecting  the  size  of  different  pai-ts  of 
the  cord  appears  to  be,  that  the  size  of  each  part  bears  a  direct  pro- 
ptirtion  to  the  size  and  number  of  nerve-roots  given  off  from  itself, 
Tind  has  but  little  relation  to  the  size  or  number  of  those  given  off 
'  below  it.  Thus  the  cord  is  very  large  in  the  middle  and  lower 
part  of  its  cervical  portion,  whence  arise  the  large  nerve-roots  for 
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the  formatiuu  of  the  brachial  plexuses  and  the  supply  of  the  upper 
extremities,  and  again  enlarges  at  the  lowest  part  of  its  dorsal  por- 
tion and  the  upper  part  of  its  lumbar,  at  the  origins  of  the  large 
nerves  which,  after  forming  tlic  lumbar  and  sacral  plexuses,  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  lower  extremities.  The  chief  cause  of  the  greater  ^ 
size  at  these  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  is  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
grey  matter ;  for  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  white  or 
fibrous  part  of  the  cord  becomes  gradually  and  progressively  larger 
from  below  upwards,  doubtless  from  the  addition  of  a  certain 
number  of  upward  passing  fibres  from  each  pair  of  nerves. 

From  careful  estimates  of  the  number  of  nerve-fibres  in  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  cord  towards  its  upper  end,  and  the  number 
entering  it  by  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  each  pair  of 
nerves,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  the  human  spiual  cord  not  more 
than  half  of  the  total  number  of  nerve-fibres  entering  the  cord 
through  all  the  spinal  nerves  are  contained  in  a  transverse  section 
near  its  upper  end.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  at  least  half  of 
the  nerve-fibres  entering  it  must  terminate  in  the  cord  itself. 

Orey  matter.— The  grey  matter  of  the  cord  consists  essentially 
of  an  extremely  dehcate  network  of  the  primitive  fibril]  a;  of 
axis-cylinders,  and  which  are  derived  from  the  ramification  of 
miiltipolar  ganglion  cells  of  very  large  size,  containing  large  round 
nuclei  with  nucleoli.  This  fine  plexus  is  called  Gmiad^sjjMwoj]^ 
and  is  mingled  with  the  meshes  of  neuroglia,  which  in  some  parts 
is  chiefly  fibrillated,  in  others  mainly  granular  and  punctifonn. 
The  neuroglia  is  prolonged  from  the  surface  into  the  tip  of  the 
posterior  cornu  of  grey  matter  and  forms  a  jelly-like  transparent 
substance,  which  when  hardened  is  found  to  be  reticular,  and  is  ; 
called  the  substantia  gelatinosa  of  Rolimdo. 

The  multipolar  cells  are  either  scattered  singly  or  arranged  in 
gronps,  of  which  the  following  are  to  be  distinguislicd  -.—{a)  In 
the  anterior  cornu.  The  groups  found  in  the  anterior  cornu  are 
generally  two-one  at  the  lateral  part  near  the  lateral  colunm, 
and  the  other  at  the  tip  of  the  cornu  in  the  middle  line-some- 
times, as  in  the  lumbar  enlargement,  there  is  a  tliird  group  more 
posterior.  The  cells  of  the  anterior  group  are  the  largest.  Into 
many  of  these  cells  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  motor  nerve-roots  cau 
be  distinctly  traced.  (6.)  In  the  tractus  intermedio-lateralu.  A 
group  of  nerve-cells  midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterioi 
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■comua,  uear  the  external  surface  of  the  grey  matter.  It  is 
aspeciallj^  developed  iu  the  dorsal  and  also  in  the  upper  cervical 
iregion.  (c. )  In  the  2^osterior  vesicular  columns  of  Lockhart  Clarke. 
'These  are  found  in  the  posterior  corniui  of  grey  matter  towards 
::hc  inner  surface,  extending  from  the  cervical  enlargement  to  the 
:;hird  lumbar  nerves  (fig. 
518,  c).  {d.)  Smaller  cells 
Hire  scattered  throughout 
;he  grey  matter,  but  are 
I'ound  chiefly  at  the  tip 
•caput  comu)  of  the  poste- 
•ior  cornu,  in  a  finely  gran- 
ihlar  basis,  and  among  the 
K)osterior  root  fibres  [suh- 
Uantia  gelatinosa  cinerea  of 
xJlolaudo). 

The  nerve-cells  are  con- 
idected  by  their  processes 
iimmediately  with  the  axis- 
\ylinders  of  the  fibres  of 
lihe  anterior  or  motor  nerve- 
>oots :  whereas  the  nerve- 
•ells  of  the  posterior  roots 
rre  connected  with  nerve- 
bres,  not  directly,  but  only 
brough  the  intermediation 
t'f  Gcrlach's  nerve-network, 
n  which  their  branchini>- 
processes  lose  themselves. 

Spinal  Nerves.  —  The 
oinal    nerves    consist  of 
inirty-one    pairs,  issuing 
'■■om  the  sides  of  tlie  whole 
■mgth  of  the  cord,  their  number  corresponding  with  the  inter- 
vertebral foramina  through  which  they  pass.     Eacli  nerve  arises. 
y  two  roots,  an  anterior  and  posterior,  the  latter  Ijeing  the  larger, 
he  roots  emerge  through  scijarate  apertures  of  the  sheath  of  dura, 
■atcr  surrounding  the  cord  ;  and  directly  after  their  emergence, 
•lore  the  roots  lie  in  the  iuterverteljral  foramen,  a  ganglion  is  found 


„•  318.— 7'/V()Mw;-st'  section  0/  lirilf  the  spinal  coril 
iu  the  lumbar  etilaryevient  (semi-diagrammatic). 
I.  AntSrior  median  fissure ;  2,  posterior  median 
fissure  ;  3,  central  canal  lined  with  epithelium ; 
I,  posterior  commissure ;  5,  anterior  commis- 
sure; 6,  posterior  coluiim;  7,  lateral  column  ; 

8,  anterior  column.  The  white  substance  i» 
traversed  by  radiating  trabecule  of  pia  mater. 

9,  Fasiculus  of  posterior  nerve-root  enteiing  in 
.  one  bundle ;  10,  fasciculi  of  anterior  roots  en- 
tering in  four  spreading  bundles  of  fibres  ;  S,  in 
the  cervix  cornu,  decussating  fibres  from  the 
nei-ve-roots  and  posterior"  commissure ;  c,  pos- 
terior vesicular  columns  of  Lockhart  Clarke. 
About  half  way  between  the  central  canal  and 
7  are  seen  the  group  of  nerve-cells  forming  the 
tractus  intei-raedio-latcralis ;  e,  e,  fibres  of  an- 
terior roots ;  e',  fibres  of  anterior  roots  which 
decussate  in  anterior  commissure.  (Allen 
Thomson.)    x  6. 
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1)11  the  posterior  root.  The  anterior  root  lies  in  contact  with  the  I 
nnterior  surface  of  the  ganglion,  but  none  of  its  fibres  intermingle 
with  those  in  the  ganglion  (5,  fig.  316).  Butimmediately  beyond 
the  ganglion  the  two  roots  coalesce,  and  by  tlie  mingling  of  thcii' 
•^es  form  a  compound  or  mixed  spina,l_nerve,  which,  after  issuin- 
from  the  intervertebral  canal,  divides  into  an  anterior  and  poK- 
terior  branch,  each  containing  fibres  from  both  the  roots  (fig.  316). 

The  anterior  root  of  each  spinal  nerve  arises  by  numerous 
separate  and  converghig  bundles  from  the  anterior  column  of  the 
cord;  the  posterior  root  by  niore  numerous  parallel  bundles, 
from  the  posterior  column,  or,  rather,  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  lateral  column  (fig.  318),  for  if  a  fissure  be  directed  inwards 
from  the  groove  between  the  middle  and  posterior  columns,  the 
posterior  roots  will  remain  attached  to  the  former.  The  anteri^ 
roots  of  each  spinal  nerve  consist  of  centrif  ugal  fibres ;  the  pc- 
terior  as  exclusively  of  centripetal  fibres. 

Course  of  the  Fibres  of  the  Spinal  Nerves.— (a)  The  Av 
terior  roots  enter  the  cord  in  several  bundles  which  may  be  called  :— 
(i)  Internal;  (2)  Middle;  (3)  External;  all  being  more  or  les~ 
connected  with  the  groups  of  multipolar  cells  in  the  anterioi' 
<jornua.     i.  The  internal  fibres  are  partly  connected  with  mteni; 
group  of  nerve  cells  of  anterior  cornu  of  the  same  side  ;  but  som 
fibres  pass  over,  through  anterior  commissure  to  end  in  tL. 
•anterior  cornu  of  opposite  side,  probably  in  internal  group  of  cells, 
2.  The  middle  fibres  are  partly  in  connection  with  the  lateral  grou].. 
of  cells  in  anterior  cornu,  and  in  part,  pass  backwards  to  posteri.T 
cornu,  having  no  connection  with  cells.     3.  Tlie  external  fibre- 
are  partly  in  connection  with  the  lateral  group  of  cells  m  th 
anterior  cornu,  but  some  fibres  proceed  direct  into  the  lateral 
column  without  connection  with  cells  and  pass  upwards  in  it. 

(6)  The  Posterior  roots  enter  the  posterior  coraua  in  two  chiei 
bundles,  either  at  the  tip,  through  or  round  the  substtvntia  gela 
tinosa  or  by  the  inner  side.  The  former  enter  the  grey  matter  at 
once,  and  as  a  rule,  turn  upwards  or  downwards  for  a  certam  dis- 
tance  and  then  pass  horizontally,  some  fibres  reach  the  anteru  . 
cornua,  passing  at  once  horizontally;  and  the  others,  the  opposite 
side  through  the  posterior  grey  commissure.  Of  those  whu  i. 
enter  by  the  inner  sicte  of  the  cornua  the  majority  pass  up  (>-' 
down)  in  the  white  siibstance  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  ente, 
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the  grey  matter  at  various  heights  at  the  base  of  the  posterior 
comu,  perhaps  some  pass  directly  upwards  without  entering  the 
grey  matter.  Those  that  enter  the  grey  matter  pass  in  various 
directions,  some  to  join  the  lateral  cells  in  the  anterior  cornu, 
some  join  the  cells  in  the  posterior  vesicular  column,  and  some 
pass  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  cord  in  the  anterior  commis- 
sure, whilst  others  become  again  longitudinal  in  the  grey  matter. 

It  should  be  here  mentioned  that  the  cells  in  the  posterior 
vesicular  column  are  connected  with  meduUated  fibres  which  pass 
horizontally  to  the  white 

matter   of  the   lateral  cl..v.t 

>  columns     and  there 
become  longitudinal. 
Course  of  the  fibres  in 

i  the  cord.  The  nerve  fibres 

'  which  form  the  Avhite 

1  matter  of  the  cord  are 

1  nearly  all  longitudinal 
fibres.  It  is,  however, 
a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty   to    trace  these 

f  fibres  by  mere  dissec- 

:  tion,  and  so  some  other 

I  methods  must  be  adopted.    One  method  is  based  upon  the  fact 

■  that  nerve  fibres  undergo  degeneration  when  they  are  cut  off 
'lom  the  centre  with  which  they  are  connected,  or  when  the  parts 

^  to  which  they  are  distributed  are  removed,  as  in  amputation 
"f  a  hmb  ;  and  information  as  to  the  course  of  the  fibres  has 
lH|e.i  obtained  by  tracing  the  course  of  these  degeneVated  tracts. 
Hie  second  method  consists  in  observing  the   development  of 

ithe  various  tracts;  some  have  their  medullary  substance  later  than 

_«thers,  and  are  to  be  distinguished  by  their  more  grey  appearance, 
he  chief  tracts  which  have  been  made  out  are  the  following 

A^)  The  direct  pyrmtddal  tract  (fig.  319  d^.^.),  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  inner  part  of  the  anterior  columns,  which  is 
raccable  from  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  to  the  mid- 

'florsal  region  of  the  spinal  cord.    It  consists  of  the  fibres  of  the 
pyramids  which  do  not  undergo  decussation  in  the  medulla 

'  here  IS  reason  for  believing,  however,  that  these  fibres  of  tlie 
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I^?-  3  ig— Diagram  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the  lower  cervi- 
cal region  to  show  the  track  of  fibres  ;  d  p  t 
ilu-ect  pjTamidal  tract;  r.p.  t.,  crossed  pvTami- 
dal  tract ;  -  direct  cerebellar  ti-aet :  i>.  m.  c,  bos- 
tenor  medium  column.  (Gowers.) 
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direct  pyramidal  tract  undergo  decussation  throughout  their  course, 
and  fibres  pass  over  through  the  anterior  commissure  to  join 
the  Literal  pyramidal  tract  {vide  infra)  ;  (2)  the  Crossed  pyramiila' 
tract  (fig.  319,  c.p.t.)  can  be  traced  from  the  anterior  pyramids  of  tin: 
medulla,  and  consists  of  fibres  which  decussate  in  the  anterior  fissur. 
and  pass  downwards  in  the  lateral  columns  near  the  posterior  com  1 1 
of  tlic  grey  matter  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cord ;  (3)  Direct  cer- 
hellar  tract  (fig.  319),  which  corresponds  to  tlie  peripheral  portion 
the  posterior  lateral  column  between  the  crossed  pyi-amidal  tract 
and  the  edge  of  the  cord,  can  be  traced  up  directly  to  the  cereliellun 
and  down  to  the  mid-lumbar  region  ;  (4)  Posterior  medium  column. 
or  Fasciculus  of  Goll,  is  found  on  either  side  of  the  posterior  commi  t 
sure,  and  is  traceable  upwards  as  the  fasciculus  gi-acilis  of  tin 
medvdla,  the  fibres  are  connected  with  the  cells  of  the  posteri<  .1 
vesicular  column.    It  is  traceable  downwards  to  the  mid-dorsa 
region.    As  regards  the  .remaining  part  of  the  cord  unoccupied  b\ 
the  above  tracts  little  can  be  said.     The  poiiion  of  the  posterin 
column  between  the  posterior  median  column  and  the  posterin. 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  known  as  fascicidus  cuneatus  or  Bu, 
dach's  column,  is  composed  of  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots  on  tlu  i 
way  to  enter  the  grey  substance  at  diff'erent  heights.    The  ante 
lateral  column  contains  fibres  from  the  anterior  cornua  of  t 
same  as  well  as  of  the  opposite  side. 

Functions  of  the  Spinal  Nerves.— The  anterior  spinal  uer^ 
roots  are  efferent  or  motor  :  the  posterior  are  afterent  or  sen.v 
(Sir  C.  Bell).    The  fact  is  proved  in  various  ways.  Division 
the  anterior  roots  of  one  or,  more  nerves  is  followed  by  compL  r 
loss  of  motion  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  fibres  of  sucli  ro.  .' 
but  the  sensation  of  the  same  parts  remains  perfect.  Division 
the  posterior  roots  destroys  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  supplied  h, 
their  fibres,  whde  the  power  of  motion  conti^nies  unimpaired 
Moreover,  irritation  of  the  ends  of  the  distal  portions  of  tli 
divided  anterior  roots  of  a  nerve  excites  muscular  movement^ 
irritation  of  the  ends  of  the  proximal  portions,  which  are  still  . 
comiection  of  the  cord,  is  followed  by  no  appreciable  effect.    1'  - 
tation  of  the  distal  portions  of  the  divided  posterior  roots,  on  t 
other  hand,  produces  no  muscular  movements  and  no  mamfe- 
tions  of  pain  ;  for,  as  already  stated,  sensory  nerves  convey  impr. 
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.  sions  oulj  towards  the  nervous  centres  :  but  irritation  of  the 
proximal  portions  of  these  roots  elicits  sigus  of  intense  suffering. 
'  Occasionally,  under  this  last  irritation,  muscular  movements  also 
.  ensue ;  but  these  are  either  volimtarj,  or  the  result  of  the  in-ita- 
:  tion  being  reflected  from  the  sensory  to  the  motor  fibres.  Occa- 
>  sionally,  too,  irritation  of  the  distal  ends  of  divided  anterior 
:■  roots  elicits  signs  of  pain,  as  well  as  producing  muscular  move- 
ments  :  the  pain  thus  fexcited  is  probably  the  result  either  of 
'.cramp  or  of  so-called  recurrent  sensibility  (Brown-Sequard). 

Eecurrent  SensibiUty.— If  the  anterior  root  of  a  spinal  nerve 
hhe  divided  and  the  peripheral  end  be  irritated,  not  only  move- 
r.  ments  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve  take  place,  but  also  of 
other  muscles,  indicative  of  pain.    If  the  main  trunk  of  the  nerve 
(after  the  coalescence  of  the  roots  beyond  the  ganglion)  be  divided, 
;iiid  the  anterior  root  be  irritated  as  before,\he"  general  signs  of 
pam  still  remain,  although  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  does  not 
occur.    The  signs  of  pain  disappear  when  the  posterior  root  is 
divided.    From  these  experiments  it  is  believed  that  the  stimulus 
passes  down  the  anterior  root  to  the  mixed  nerve  and  returns  to  the 
central  nervous  system  through  the  posterior  root  by  means  of 
certain  sensory  fibres  from  the  posterior  root,  which  loop  back 
"ito  the  anterior  root,  before  continuing  their  course  into  the 
•  -mixed  nerve-trunk. 

i     Functions  of  the  Ganglia  on    Posterior  Roots.— The 
Vgangh'a  act  as  centres  for  tlie  nutrition  of  the  nerves,  since  when 
the  nerves  are  severed  from  connection  with  the  ganglia,  the  part.s 
•f  the  nerves  so  severed  degenerate,  whilst  the  parts  which  remain 
jpia  connection  with  them  do  not. 

Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

The  power  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  a  nei-ve-centre,  may  be  arranged 
'•mder  the  heads  of  (i)  Conduction;  (2)  Transference;  (3)  Reflex 
wtion. 

I  (i)  Conduction—The  fimctions  of  the  spinal  cord  in  relation  to 
•onduction,  maybe  best  remembered  by  considering  its  anatomical 
;  ■onncctions  with  other  parts  of  the  body.  From  these  it  is  evident 
,  •  lat,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  filaments  of  the  sympathetic, 
■  ere  IS  uoway  hy  which  nerve-impulses  can  be  conveyed  from  the 
•riink  and  extremities  to  the  brain  or  mce  vend,  other  than  that 
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formed  by  the  spinal  cord.    Through  it,  the  impressions  made- 
upon  the  peripheral  extremities  or  other  parts  oftlie  spinal  sensor \' 
nerves  are  conducted  to  the  brain,  where  alone  tliey  can  be  per- 
ceived.   Through  it,  also,  the  stimulus  of  tlie  will,  conducted  from 
the  brain,  is  capable  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  muscles  supplied 
from  it  with  motor  nerves.    And  for  all  these  conductions  of  im 
pressions  to  and  fro  between  the  brain  and  the  spinal  nerves, 
the  perfect  state  of  the  cord  is  necessary  ;  "for  when  any  part,  of  it 
is  destroyed,  and  its  communication  with  the  brain  is  intemipted, 
impressions  on  the  sensory  nerves  given  off  from  it  below  the  seat 
of  injury,  cease  to  be  propagated  to  the  brain,  and  the  brain  losi- 
the  power  of  voluntarily  exciting  the  motor  nerves  proceeding  from 
the  portion  of  cord  isolated  from  it.    Illustrations  of  this  arc- 
furnished  by  Various  examples  of  paralysis,  but  by  none  better 
tKan.by  the  cpm^jion  paraplegia,  or  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion  in -'the  IcjiSver  part  of  the  body,  in  consequence  of  destruc- 
tive disease  or  injury  of  a  portion,  including  the  whole  thickness, 
of  the  spinal  cord.     Such  lesions  destroy  the  communication 
between  the  brain  and  all  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  below  the  seat 
of  injury,  and  consequently  cut  oif  from  their  connection  with  the 
brain  the  various  organs  supplied  with  neiwes  issuing  from  those 
j)arts  of  the  cord. 

It  is  probable  that  the  conduction  of  impressions  along  the  cord 
is  effected  (at  least,  for  the  most  part)  through  the  grey  sul 
stance,  i.e.,  through  the  nerve-corpuscles  and  filaments  connectn! 
them.  But  all  parts  of  the  cord  are  not  alike  able  to  conduct  ;i 
impressions  ;  and  as  there  are  separate  nerve-fibres  for  motor  and 
for  sensory  impressions,  so  in  the  cord,  separate  and  determina' 
parts  serve  to  conduct  always  the  same  kind  of  impression. 

Experiments  (chiefly  by  Brown-Sequard),  point  to  the  follo's\-iii- 
conclusions  regarding  the  conduction  of  sensory  and  motor  imprc- 
sions  through  the  spinal  cord. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  tliat  the  ^-rey  matter  of  the  cord, 
though  it  conducts  impressions  giving  rise  to  sensation,  appears 
not  to  be  sensitive  when  it  is  directly  stimulated.    The  explana 
tion  probably  is,  that  it  possesses  no  apparatus  such  as  exists  ; 
the  peripheral  terminations  of  sensory  nerves,  for  the  reception 
sensory  impressions.  ^ 
a.  Sensory  impressions,  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord  by  roo 
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fibres  of  the  posterior  ucrves  are  not  conducted  to  the  brain  only 
by  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  but  pass  through  them  in 

.  great  part  into  the  central  grey  substance,  by  which  they  are 

r  transmitted  to  the  brain  (^j  r,  fig.  320). 

h.  The  impressions  thus  conveyed  to  the  grey  substance  do  not 

:  pn^s  up  to  the  brain  to  more  than  a  slight  degree,  along  that  half 
of  the  cord  corresponding  to  the  side  from  which  they  have  been 

r  received,  but  cross  over  to  the  other  side  almost  immediately  after 


tion  at  the  lower  part  of  the  meduUa  oblmSita  ™^ .  ^^i?"'  f^orf.  and  decussa- 
^eu-  continuation  and  decu^ation  i^TtL  spScord  V/^^  posterior  roots  and 
The  arrows  indicate  the  dii-ection  of  the  ne^oug  Ie«on^V  «  f?'^°^>i<>°.>l  the  roots. 
«hnt  f i '  ^'^'"^  of  alteration  Si Tlateral  ha?f  „f'f t'"  ''•^'^'^  '^f ' 

show  the  influence  on  the  two  lands  of  conductor,  re,?,^^^^  /  spino-cerebral  axis,  to. 
at  any  one  of  those  three  places.    (After  Bro^^i'quarf')"^      "  °'  """^^ 


er  fs   L       \  to  the  brain. 

sonso  v      '  '''''''  ^^-Pl'^t^  decussation 

sense  y  jmpress.ons  brought  to  it ;  so  that  division  or  disease  of 

^^S^l^o^JTr  ''r  in  thoi  of  the  " 

I  polite  side  of  the  body    From  tlie  same  fact  it  happens  that  a 
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longitudinal  antero-posterior  section  of  the  cord,  along  its  wIh.1. 
length  most  completely  abolishes  sensibility  on  both  sides  of  the 
body. 

c  The  various  sensations  of  touch,  pain,  temperature,  and 
muscular  contraction,  are  probably  conducted  along  separate  an.l 
distinct  sets  of  fibres.  All,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
named,  undergo  decussation  in  the  spinal  cord. 

d.  The  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  appear  to  have  a  great 
share  in  reflex  movements. 

e   Impulses  of  the  will,  leading  to  voluntary  contractions  oi 
muscles,  appear  to  be  transmitted  principally  along  the  antero-, 
lateral  columns  ;  but  if  a  transverse  section  of  this  part  be  mad. 
(the  grey  matter  being  intact)  although  at  first  no  voluntary  move 
ments  of  the  part  below  occiir,  this  paralysis  is  only  temporary 
indicating  that  the  grey  matter  may  take  on  the  conduction  ul 

these  impulses.  •    i  i 

f.  Decussation  of  motor  impulses  occurs,  not  m  the  spmal  cord, 
us"  is  the  case  with  sensory  impressions,  but  at  the  anterior  part 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  (fig.  3^1)-  Hence,  motor  impulse, 
having  made  their  decussation,  first  enter  the  cord  by  the  lateral 

■  tracts  and  adjoining  grey  matter,  and  then  pass  to  the  anteno, 
columns  and  to  the  grey  matter  associated  with  them  Accor, 
ingly,  division  of  the  anterior  pyi-amids,  at  the  point  of ,  decussation 
(2  fig  ■^2o\  is  followed  by  paralysis  of  motion  in  all  parts  below  : 
while  division  of  the  olivary  bodies  which  constitute  the  true 
continuations  of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord,  appears  to 
produce  very  little  paralysis.  Disease  or  division  of  airy  part 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  dbove  the  seat  of  decussation  (1,  fig.  320' 
is  followed,  as  well-known,  by  impaired  or  lost  pow^r  of  motu  u 

■  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body;  while  a  like  injury  mflic  od 
below  this  part  (3,  fig-  S^o),  induces  sinrilar  paralysis  on  the 

W^er  me^  balf  of  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  through,  complete 
.n^sthesia  of  the  other  side  of  the  body  below  the  V<^^; 
results  but  there  is  often  greatly  increased  sensibility  (hypn 
1)  on  the  same  side;  so  much  so  that  tl^e  least  ton. 
.ppears  to  be  agonising.    This  condition  may  p-s-t  foi  sen  1 
IL    Similar  eftects  may,  in  man,  be  the  result  of  mjury.    T  u 
a  patient  who  had  sustained  a  severe  lesion  of  the  spinal  c... 
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iu  the  cervical  region,  causing  extensive  paralysis  and  loss  of 
sensation  in  the  louver  half  of  the  body,  there  were  two  circum- 
scnbed  areas,  one  on  each  arm,  symmetricaUy  placed,  iu  which  the 
gentlest  touch  caused  extreme  pain. 

In  addition  to  the  transmission  of  ordinary  sensory  and  motor 
impulses,  the  spinal  cord  is  the  medium  of  conduction  also  of  im- 
IM  pidses  to  and  from  the  vnso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  probably  also  contains  special  vaso-motor  centres.  °     '  ■ 

2.  Transference.— Examples  of  the  transference  of  impressions 
m  the  cord  have  been  given  (p.  558);  and  that  the  transference 
takes  place  in  the  cord,  and  not  in  the  brain,  is  nearly  proved  by 
the  frequent  cases  of  pain  felt  in  the  knee  and  not  in  the  hip,  in 
diseases  of  the  hip;  of  pain 'felt  in  the  urethi-a  or  glans  penis, 
:  and  not  m  the  bladder,  in  calculus ;  for,  if  both  the  primary  and 
1  the  secondary  or  transferred  impression  were  in  the  brain,  both 
•  should  be  felt. 

3-  Reflection— In  man  the  spinal  cord  is  so  much  imder  the 
c  control  of  the  higher  nerve-centres,  that  its  own  individual  ftinc- 
■•  tions  m  relation  to  reflex  action  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  ;-so  that 
the  result  of  injury,  by  which  the  cord  is  cut  off  completely  from 
.  the  influence  of  the  encephalon,  is  apt  to  lessen  rather  than  in- 
^_  crease  our  estimate  of  its  importance  and  individual  endowments 
.  Ihas,  when  the  human  spinal  cord  is  divided,  the  lower  extremities 
fall  into  any  position  that  their  weight  and  the  resistance  of  sur- 
rounding objects  combine  to  give  them;  if  the  body  is  irritated, 
iK.y  do  not  move  towards  the  imtation ;  and  if  they  are  touched, 
||^  ho  consequent  reflex  movements  are  disorderly  and  purposeless; 
all  power  of  voluntary  movement  is  absolutely  abolished.    In  other 
mammals,  e.g^,  rabbit  or  dog,  after  recovery  from  the  shock  of  the 
I- operation,  which  takes  some  time,  reflex  actions  in  the  parts  below 
^ul  occur  after  the  spinal  cord  has  been  divided,  a  very  feeble 
'•ntation  being  followed  by  extensive  and  co-ordinate  movements, 
the  case  of  the  frog,  however,  and  many  other  cold-blooded 
mammals,  m  which  experimental  and  other  injuries  of  the  nerve 
mst.es  are  better  borne,  and  in  which  the  lower  nen-e-centres  are 
,  ie«s  subordinate  in  their  action  to  the  higher,  the  reflex  functions 
.■■W.  ""■'^  '^'^'"•'y  When,  for  example,  a 

back  IS  irritated,  the  feet  are  moved  with  the  manifest  purpose 

V  i> 
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of  pushing  away  the  irritation.    The  main  difference  in  the  cold- 
blooded animals  being  that  the  reflex  movements  are  more  definite, 
complicated,  and  effective,  although  less  energetic  than  m  the  case 
of  mammals.    It  is  as  if  the  mind  of  the  animal  were  still  engaged 
in  the  acts ;  and  yet  all  analogy  would  lead  us  to  the  belief  that 
the  spinal  cord  of  the  frog  has  no  different  endowment,  m  Und, 
from  those  which  belong  to  the  cord  of  the  higher  vertebrata:  the 
difference  is  only  in  chyree.    And  if  this  be  granted,  it  may  be 
assumed  that,  in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  many  actions  are 
performed  as  reflex  movements  occurring  through  and  by  means  ol 
ihe  spinal  cord,  although  the  latter  cannot  by  itself  initiate  or 
even  direct  them  independently. 

Co-ordinate  Movement  not  a  proof  of  Consciousness.- 
The  evident  adaptation  and  purpose  in  the  movements  of  the 
cold-blooded  animals,  have  led  some  to  think  that  they  must  be 
conscious  and  capable  of  will  without  their  brains.    Bxrt  pm^osive 
movements  are  no  proof  of  consciousness  or  will  in  the  creature 
manifesting  them.    The  movements  of  the  limbs  of  headless  frogs 
are  not  more  purposive  than  the  movements  of  our  own  respiratoiy 
muscles  are  ;  in  which  we  know  that  neither  will  nor  consciousness 
is  at  all  times  concerned.   It  may  not,  indeed,  be  assumed  that  the 
.  acts  of  standing,  leaping,  and  other  movements,  which  decapitated 
cold-blooded  animals  can  perform,  are  also  always,  m  the  entire  and 
healthy  state,  performed  involuntarily,  and  under  the  sole  mfluence 
of  the  cord  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  such  acts  may  be,  and  com- 
monly are,  so  performed,  the  higher  nerve-centres  of  the  animal 
havino-  only  the  same  kind  of  influence  in  modifying  and  dn-ectmg 
them,%hat  those  of  man  have  in  modifying  and  directing  the 
the  movements  of  the  respiratory  muscles. 

Inhibition  of  Reflex  Actions.-The  fact  that  such  move 
ments  as  are  produced  by  iritating  the  skin  of  the  lo..r  ex 
tremities  in  the  human  subject,  after  division  or  ^^^^ 
a  part  of  the 'spinal  cord,  do  not  follow  the  same  irri  at  on  ^^hen 
Z  mind  is  active  and  connected  with  the  -d  throi^i  t .  bi^^ 
is  nrobably,  due  to  the  mind  ordinarily  perceiving  the  nutation 
:;n.s  X  controlling  the  muscles  of  the  irritated  and  otlie. 
^uis  for  even  when  the  cord  is  perfect,  such  involuntary  mo^e- 
fbllow  irritation,  if  it  be  ar,.lied  ^^^^^^^ 
is  wholly  occupied.  When,  for  example,  one  is  anxiously  thn^mg 
slight  stimuli  will  produce  involuntary  and  reflex  move 
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ments.  So,  also,  duriug  sleep,  sucli  reflex  movements  may  be 
observed,  when  the  skin  is  touched  or  tickled;  for  example,  when 
one  touches  with  the  finger  the  palm  of  the  hand  of  a  sleeping 
child,  the  finger  is  grasped— the  impression  on  the  skin  of  the 
palm  producing  a  reflex  movement  of  the  muscles  which  close  the 
hand.  But  when  the  child  is  awake,  no  such  eifect  is  produced  by 
a  simiiiir  toiich. 

Further,  many  reflex  actions  are  capable  of  being  more  or  less 
controlled  or  even  altogether  prevented  by  the  will :  thus  an 
mhihitory  action  may  be  exercised  by  the  brain  over  reflex  func- 
tions of  the  cord  and  the  other  nerve  centres.  The  foUowing  may 
be  quoted  as  familiar  examples  of  this  inhibitory  action  :— 

To  prevent  the  reflex  action  of  crying  ouf  when  in  pain,  it  is 
often  sufficient  firmly  to  clench  the  teeth  or  to  grasp  some  obiect 
and  hold  it  tight.  When  the  feet  are  tickled  we  can,  by  an 
effort  of  will,  prevent  the  reflex  action  of  jerking  them  up  So 
too,  the  involuntary  closing  of  the  eyes  and  starting,  when  a  blow 
IS  aimed  at  the  head,  can  be  similarly  restrained. 

Darwin  has  mentioned  an  interesting  example  of  the  way  in 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  such  an  instinctive  reffex  act  may  over- 
ride the  strongest  eff^ort  of  the  will.  He  placed  his  face  close  ' 
against  the  glass  of  the  cobra's  cage  in  the  Eeptile  House  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  though,  of  course,  thoroughly  convinced 
of  his  perfect  security,  could  not  by  anyeff-ort  of  the  will  prevent  him- 
self fx-om  starting  back  when  the  snake  struck  with  fury  at  the  o-lass 
It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  in  a  frog  the  optic  lobes 
and  optic  thalami  have  a  distinct  action  in  inhibiting  or  delayino- 
reflex  action,  and  also  that  more  generally  any  afferent  stimulus,  iT 
sufficiently  strong,  may  iMU  or  modify  any  reflex  action  even  in 
the  absence  of  these  centres. 

On  tbe  whole,  therefore,  it  may,  from  these  and  like  facts,  be 
concluded  that  reflex  acts,  perfoi-med  under  the  influence  of  the 
reflecting  power  of  the  spinal  cord,  are  essentially  independent  of 
the  brain  and  may  be  performed  perfectly  when  the  brain  is 
separated  from  the  cord:  that  these  include  a  much  larger  number 
ot  the  natural  and  purposive  movements  of  the  lower  animals  than 
ot  the  warm-blooded  animals  and  man :  and  that  over  nearly  all  of 

72     \  "'"^  ^"Sl^^^-  "«rve  centres, 

eithnv  r   r  ^  "^'^'"'"J'  ^^^'^V,  hindering,  or  nwdifyhrg,  them, 
either  by  direct  action,  or  by  its  power  over  associated  musdcs. 

p  r  2 
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To  these  instances  of  spinal  reflex  action,  some  add  yet  manj- 
more,  including  nearly  all  the  acts  whicli  seem  to  be  performed 
imconsciously,  such  as  those  of  walking,  running,  writing,  and  the 
like :  for  these  are.  really  invohmtary  acts.    It  is  true  that  at 
their  first  performances  they  are  vohmtary,  that  they  reqiure 
education  for  their  perfection,  and  are  at  all  times  so  constantly 
performed  in  obedience  to  a  mandate  of  the  will,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  in  their  essentially  involuntary  nature.    But  the  wdl 
really  has  only  a  controlliiKj  power  over  their  pcrfomiance ;  it 
can  hasten  or  stay  them,  but  it  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
actual  carrying  out  of  the  effect.  -  And  this  is  proved  by  the 
circimistance  that  these  acts  can  be  performed  with  complete 
mental  abstraction :  and,  more  than  this,,  that  the  endeavour  to 
carry  them  out  entirely  by  the  exercise  of  the  will  is  not  only  not 
beneficial,  but  positively  interferes  with  their  harmonious  and 
perfect  performance.    Anyone  may  convince  himself  of  this  fact 
by  trying  to  take  each  step  as  a  voluntary  act  in  walking  down 
stairs,  or  to  form  each  letter  or  word  in  writing  by  a  distinct 
exercise  of  the  will. 

These  actions,  however,  will  be  again  referred  to,  when  treating 
■  of  their  possible  connection  with  the  functions  of  the  so-called 
sensory  ganglia,  p.  593  et  seq. 

MorUd  reJiex  actions.— The  relation  of  the  reflex  action  to  thv 
strength  of  the  stimulus  is  the  same  as  was  shewn  generally  in  the 
action  of  ganglia,  a  slight  stimulus  producing  a  shght  (p.  562  ) 
movement  and  a  greater,  a  greater  movement,  and  so  on ;  but 
in  instances,  in  which  we  must  assimie  that  the  cord  is  morbidb/ 
more  irritable,  i.e.,  apt  to  issue  more  nervous  force  than  is  proper 
tionate  to  the  stimulus  applied  to  it,  a  slight  impression  on  a  sen- 
sory nerve  produces  extensive  reflex  movements.  This  appears  to  be 
the  condition  in  tetanus,  in  which  a  slight  touch  on  the  sku. 
may  throw  the  whole  body  into  con^-ulsion.  A  similar  state  is 
induced  by  the  introduction  of  strychnia,  and,  in  frogs,  of  opium, 
into  the  blood ;  and  numerous  experiments  on  frogs  thus  made 
tetanic,  have  shown  that  the  tetanus  is  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  brain,  and  depends  on  the  state  induced  in  tlio  spinal  cord. 

Special  Centres  in  Spinal  Cord—It  may  seem  to  have  been 
implied  that  the  spinal  cord,  as  a  shiglc  nerve-centre,  reflects  alike 
from  all  parts  all  the  impressions  conducted  to  it.  But  it  is  mou 
probable  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  collection  of  nervoiu 
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centres  imited  in  a  continuon.s  coluuui.    Tliis  is  made  probable  liy 
the  fact  that  seg-ments  of  the  cord  may  act  as  distinct  nerve- 
centres,  and  excite  motions  in  the  parts  supplied  with  nerves  given 
off  from  them  ;  as  well  as  by  the  analogy  of  certain  cases  in  which 
the  •muscular  movements  of  single  organs  are  under  the  control  of 
certain  circumscribed  portions  of  the  cord.    Thus, — for  the  govern- 
ance of  the  sphincter-muscles  concerned  in  gmirding  the  orifices 
respectively  of  the  rectum  and  urinary  bladder  there  arc  special 
jierve-centres  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  {ano-spinal  and 
vesko-spinal  centres) ;  while  the  actions  of  these  are  temporarily 
inMbifed  by  stimuli  which  lead  to  defecation  and  micturition. 
So  also,  there  are  centres  directly  concerned  in  erection  of  the 
penis  and  in  the  emission  of  semen  {genito-urinarij).    The  emission 
of  semen  is  a  reflex  act :  the  irritation  of  the  glans  penis  conducted 
to  the  spinal  cord,  and  thence  reflected,  excites  the  successive  and 
co-ordinate  contractions  of  tlie  muscuhia-  fibres  of  the  vasa  deferentia 
and  vesicuhe  seminales,  and  of  the  accelerator  urinaa  and  other 
muscles  of  the  urethra  ■  and  a  forcible  expulsion  of  semen  takes 
place,  over  which  the  mind  has  little  or  no  control,  and  which,  in 
cases  of  paraplegia,  may  be  unfelt.    The  erection  of  the  penis, 
also,  as  already  explained  (p.  211),  appears  to  be  in  part  the  result 
of  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  muscles  by  which  the  vein^  returning 
the  blood  from  the  penis  are  compressed.    The  involuntaly  action 
I  of  the  uterus  in  expelliny  its  contents  during  parturition,  is  also  of  a 
purely  reflex  kind,  dependent  in  part  upon  the  spinal  cord,  though 
in  part  also  upon  the  sympathetic  system :  its  independence  "of 
the  brain  being  proved,  by  cases  of  deliverA-  in  paraplegic  women, 
ftnd  also  by  the  fact  that  delivery  can  take  place  whilst  the  patient 
IS  under  tlie  influence  of  chloroform.    But  all  these  spinal  nerve- 
•,  centres  are  intimately  connected,  both  structurally  and  physio- 
logically, one  with  another,  as  well  as  with  those  higher  en- 
•  cephalic  centres,  without  whose  guiding  influence  their  actions 
may  become  disorderly  and  purposeless,  or  altogetiicr  abrogated. 
I  Centre  for  Movements  of  Lymphatic  Hearts  of  7'Vor/.— Volkmann 
'  has  shown  that  the  rhytlunical  movements  of  the  anterior  pair  of 
lymphatic  hearts  in  the  frog  depend  upon  nervous  influence  derived 
'  fn.in  the  portion  of  spinal  cord  corresponding  to  tlie  third  vertebra, 
and  those  of  the  posterior  pair  on  influence  supplied  liy  the  portion 
of  cord  opposite  the  eighth  vertebra.    The  movements  of  the 
heart  continue,  though  the  whole  of  tiie  cord,  except  the  above 
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portions,  be  destroyed ;  but  on  the  instant  of  destroying  either  of 
these  portions,  though  all  the  rest  of  the  cord  be  untouched,  the 
movements  of  the  corresponding  hearts  cease.  What  appears  to  be 
thus  proved  in  regard  to  two  portions  of  the  cord,  may  be  inferred 
to  prevail  in  other  portions  also ;  and  the  inference  is  reconcilable 
with  most  of  the  facts  known  concerning  the  physiology  and 
comparative  anatomy  of  the  cord. 

Tone  of  Muscles— The  influence  of  the  spinal  cord  on  the 
sphincter  ani  (centre  for  defalcation)  has  been  already  mentioned  (sec 
above).    It  maintains  this  muscle  in  permanent  contraction,  so  that, 
except  in  the  act  of  defalcation,  the  orifice  of  the  anus  is  always  closed. 
This  influence  of  the  cord  resembles  its  common  reflex  action  ni 
being  involuntarv,  although  the  will  can  act  on  the  muscle  to  make 
it  contract  more,  or  may  inhibit  the  action  of  the  ano-spinal  centre 
so  as  to  permit  its  dilatation.    The  condition  of  the  sphnicter  am, 
liowever,  is  not  altogether  exceptional.    It  is  the  same  m  kmd, 
though  it  exceeds  in  degree  that  condition  of  muscles  which  has 
been  called  tone,  or  passive  contraction ;  a  state  in  which  they 
always  when  not  active  appear  to  be  during  health,  and  m  which, 
though  called  inactive,  they  are  in  shght  contraction,  and  certainly 
are  not  relaxed,  as  they  arc  long  after  death,  or  when  the  spina 
cord  is  destroyed.    This  tone  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  ^ 
limbs  depends  on  the  spinal  cord,  as  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter 
ani  does.    If  an  animal  be  killed  by  injury  or  removal  of  the  bram 
the  tone  of  the  muscles  may  be  felt  and  the  limbs  feel  firm  as- 
during  sleep  ;  but  if  the  spinal  cord  be  destroyed,  the  sphincter 
ani  relaxes,  and  all  the  muscles  feel  loose,  and  flabby,  and  atonic, 
and  remain  so  till  rigm-  mortis  commences.    This  kind  of  tone  must 
be  distinguished  from  that  mere  firmness  and  tension  which  it  is 
customary  to  ascribe,  under  the  name  of  ^o».,  to  all  tissues  that 
feel  robust  and  not  flabby,  as  well  as  to  muscles.    The  tone  pe- 
culiar to  muscles  has  in  it  a  degree  of  vital  contraction  :  that  of 
other  tissues  is  only  due  to  their  being  well  nourished,  and  there- 

fore  compact  and  tense.  •    i  j 

All  the  foregoing  examples  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  spmal  coid 
is  a  collection  of  reflex  centres,  upon  which  the  higher  centres  act 
by  sending  down  impulses  to  set  in  ^notion,  to  modify  or  to  control 
them  The  movements  or  other  phenomena  of  reflection  being 
as  it 'were  the  function  of  the  ganglion  cells^  to  set  in  action 
after  an  afferent  impression  has  been  conveyed  to  them  bj  the 
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posterior  nerve-trunks  in  connection  with  them.  The  extent  of 
the  resulting  movement  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  stimuhis, 
t  the  position  at  which  it  was  applied  as  well  as  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nerve  cells ;  the  connection  between  the  cells  being 
so  intimate  that  a  series  of  co-ordinated  movements  may  result 
from  a  single  stimulation,  first  of  all  affecting  oue  cell.  Whether 
the  cells  possess  as  well  the  power  of  originating  impulses  (automa- 
tism) is  doubtful,  but  this  is  possible  in  the  case  of  vaso-motor 
centres  which  are  situated  in  the  cord  (p.  192),  and  of  siveating 
centres  which  must  be  closely  related  to  them,  and  possibly  in  the 
case  of  the  centres  for  maintaining  the  tone  of  onuscles. 

The  Medulla  Oblongata. 

The  medulla  oblongata  (figs.  321,  322),  is  a  column  of  grey  and 
white  nervous  substance  formed  by  the  prolongation  upwards  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  connecting  it 
with  the  brain. 

Structure.  —  The  grey  sub- 
stance which  it  contains  is  situ- 
ated in  the  interior  and  variously 
divided  into  masses  and  laminte 
by  tlie  white  or  fibrous  substance 
which  is  arranged  partly  in  exter- 
nal columns,  and  partly  infosciculi 
traversing  the  central  grey  mat- 
ter. The  medulla  oblongata  is 
larger  than  any  part  of  the  spinal 

'  cord.    Its  columns  are  pyriform, 

I  enlarging  as  they  proceed  towards 

'  the  brain,  and  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Each  half  of  the  medulla,  there- 

I  fore,  may  be  divided  into  three 
columns  or  tracts  of  fibres,  conti- 

'  niious  with  the  three  tracts  of 
which  each  half  of  the  spinal  cord 
is  made  up.    The  columns  are 

•  more  prominent  than  those  of 

'  tl>e   spinal   cord,  and   separated    from  cacli  other  by  deeper 
grooves.    The  anterior,  continuous  with  the  anterior  columns 


Fij?".  321. —  Aniprior  ftnrface  of  the  ponff 
VnroUiy  anil  mechtUa  ohloiujaln.  a, 
anterior  pyi-umids  ;  h,  theii'  decussation ; 
r.,  c,  oliviiiy  bodies ;  d,  d,  restifonn 
bodies ;  * ,  arcifonn  flbres ;  /,  filjres  de- 
scribed by  Solly  iis  passing  from  the 
anterior  cohinin  of  the  cord  to  the  cere- 
bellum; .(/,  anterior  column  of  the  spinal 
cord  ;  li,  lateral  column  ;  21,  pons  Va- 
rolii ;  !,  its  upper  llbres  ;  5,  5,  roots  of 
the  tlfth  pair  of  nerves. 
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of  the  cord,  are  called  the  anterior  ^jj/ra??iicZs ;  the  posterior, 
continuous  with  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  and  comprising 
the  funiculus  cuneatus,  and  the  funiculus  of  Eohmdo  (fig.  323, /.c, 
f.R.),  are  called  the  resilform  bodies.  On  the  outer  side  of  the 
anterior  pyramids  of  each  side,  near  its  upper  part,  is  a  small 
oval  mass  containing  grey  matter,  and  named  the  olivary  body ; 
and  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  restiform  column,  immediately  on 
each  side  of  the  posterior  median  groove,  continuous  with  the 
posterior  median  column  of  the  cord,  a  small  tract  is  marked 
off  by  a  slight  groove  from  the  remainder  of  the  restiform  body, 

and  called  the  fo&terior  pyramid  or 
fasciculus  gracilis.  The  restifomi 
columns,  instead  of  remaining  parallel 
with  each  other  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
diverge  near  its  upper  part.,  and  by 
thus  diverging,  lay  open,  so  to  speak, 
a  space  called  the  fourth  ventricle, 
the  floor  of  which  is  foi-med  by  the 
grey  matter  of  the  interior  of  the 
medulla,  by  this  divergence  exposed. 

On  separating  the  anterior  pjn-a- 
mids,  and  looking  into  the  groove 
between  them,  some  decussating 
fibres  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
cord  can  be  plainly  seen. 


Fig.  322. — Posterior  surface  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  corpora  qiiadritjeinina,  and 
medulla  ohlonyata.  The  peduncles  of 
the  cerebellum  are  cut  short  at  the 
side,  a,  a,  the  upper  pair  of  corpora 
quadrigemina  ;  V,  h,  the  lower ;  /,  /, 
superior  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum; 

c,  eminence  .  connected  with  the 
nucleus  of  the  hjTOglossal  nerve  ; 
e,  that  of  the  glosso-phai-yngeal 
nerve ;  i  ',  that  of  the  vagus  nei-ve  ; 

d,  d,  restiform  bodies ;  p,  p,  poste- 
rior pyramids ;  v,  v,  groove  m  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  end- 
ing below  in  the  calamus  sciiptorius ; 
7,  7,  roots  of  the  auditoi-y  nerves. 


of 


Distribution  of  the  Fibres 

the  Medulla  Oblongata. 

The  atifcrior  pyramid  of  each  side, 
.although  mainly  composed  of  continua- 
tions of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord,  receives  filn-es  from 
the  lateral  cohunns,  both  of  its  own  and 
the  opposite  side  ;  the  latter  fibres  form- 
iug    almost    entirely  the  decussating 

strands  which  are  seen  in  the  ^^-e  bctw^n  th^^ 
composed,  the  anterior  pyramidal  hbies  proceeaiiif,  uui 

are  distributed  in  the  foll°-;i"f. Pons  to  the  Cerebrun.    A  por- 
I.  The  greater  part  pass  on  ^^^^o^g'^^f  '  ^j,,^,,^  -oi^s  some  fibres 

tion  of  the  fibres,  however,  runnuig  apart  ^^""^.^'^^^Xt  f  ^^°nedthc.^ 
from  the  olivary  body,  and  unites  witli  ttem  to  ^° 
fasciculus  or  fillet.    2.  A  small  tract  of  fibres  proceeds  to  the  ccreueu 
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The  lateral  column  of  the  cord  on  each  side  of  the  medulla,  in  proceeding 
upwards,  divides  into  three  parts,  outer,  inner,  and  middle,  which  are  thus 
disposed  of  :— I.  The  outer  fibres  (direct  cerebellar  tract)  go  with  the  resti- 
form  tract  to  the  cerebellum.  -  - 
cnssate  across  the  middle  line 
with  their  fellows,  and  foiTa 


The  m  iddlp  (crossed  pyramidal  ti-act)  de- 


 'A  iim 


CJ/.S 

a  part  of  the  anterior  pjn-a- 
mid  of  the  opposite  side. 
3.  The  inner  pass  on  to  the 
cerebrum,  at  fii'st  superfi- 
cially but  afterwards  be- 
neath the  olivaiy  body  and 
•the  arcuate  fibres,  and  then 
proceed  along  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  on  each 
side,  under  the  name  of  the 
fasciculus  teres. 

The  posterior  column  of 
the  cord  is  represented  in 
the  medulla  by  the  posterior 
2)yramid,  or  fasciculus  gra- 
cilis, which  is  a  continuation 
of  the  posterior  median 
column,  and  by  the  resti- 

form  lodij,  comprising  the 
funiculus  cuueatus  and  the 
funiculus  of  Eolando.  The 
fasciculus  gracilis  (fig.  323, 

f.(j),  diverges  above  as  tJie 
broader  clava  to  form,  one  on 
cither  side,  the  lower  lateral 
boundary  of  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle, then  tapers  oflf,  and 

becomes  no  longer  traceable. 

The  funiculus  cnneatus,  or  the 

rest  of  the  posterior  column 

of  the  cord,  is  continued  up 

m  the  medulla  as  such  (fig. 

323,  f-c)  ;  but  soon,  in  addi- 
tion, between  this  and  the 

continuation  of  tlie  posterior 

neiTe  roots,  appears  anotlier 

tract  called  the  funiculus  of 

I{oIando(fig.323,/.i?).  High 

up,  the  funiculus  cuneatus  is 

covered  by  a  set  of  fibres 

(arcuate  fibres),  which  issue 

from  the  anterior  median 

correllTnJ''^'''^^^^^^^  ^°  ^'^'^  directly  into  the 

orrespon,i,„g  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum,  being  ioincd  by  Hic  fibres 

n  hr.f ^-^^^-.^^--^^--^  Ro,ani.and  the  funici:; 

a  Salient!'  °  '^'''''^^^  '^•^^'^l'*  ^ 


iMg.  323.— 7  os(e,'£o,-  vu^j,  nf  the  mahiUa,  fourlh  vailrl- 
cle,  and  mejienceiihnlon  (natural  size),  p  n,  line 
ot  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spiiml  nei-ves- 
p.m.J.,  posterior  median  llssm'e;  /•.  </.,  funiculus 
gjaci^s  ;  d  its  clavis  ;  ./■.,-.,  funiculus  cmicatus : 
J.l!.,  funiculus  of  Eolando ;  r.h.,  restifoi-m  body  • 
c..v.,_cal.ainus  scriptorius  ;  /,  section  of  lig-ula  or 
tienia;  part  of  choroid  ple.Yus  is  seen  beneath 
It;  l.r.,  lateral  recess  of  the  venti'icle;  str., 
sti-iPB  acusticte;  i.f.,  inferior  fossa;  .v. poste- 
rior fossa  ;  betn-eeu  it  and  the  mcdian'siacus  is 
1  11  '"^F^^ulus  teres ;  chl. ,  cut  surface  of  the  cere- 
bellar hemisphere ;  n.rt.,  central  or  grey  matter : 
■i.m.v.,  superior  medullaiy  velum;  luff.,  ligula; 
».(•.;'.,  superior  cerebellar  peduncle  cut  longitudi- 
nally; cr.,  combined  section  of  the  three  cere- 
bellar peduncles  ;  c.i/.s.,  corpora  quadri- 
geiiuna  (superior  and  inferior)  ;  /;■.,  frtonulum  • 
fibres  of  the  fillet  seen  on  the  sui-face  of  the 
tegroentura;  crusti ;  /.;/.,  lateral  groove- 
'-..'/.I.,  coi-pus  geniculum  iutei-nus;  <A.,  posterior 
]iart  of  tlialaraus ;  pineal  body.  'riie 
roman  numbers  indicate  the  coixespondiu'" 
cranial  nerves.    (E.  A.  Schiifer.)  " 
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Orey  matter  of  the  medvUa.—To  a  considerable  extent  the  grey 
matter  of  the  medulla  is  a  continuation  of  that  in  the  spinal  cord, 
but  the  arrangement  is  somewhat  different. 

The  displacement  of  the- 
anterior  cornu  takes  place 
because  of  the  decussation  of 
a  large  part  of  the  -fibres  of 
the  lateral  columns  in  the 
anterior  pyramids  passing 
through  the  grey  matter  of 
the  anterior  cornu,  so  that 
tlie  caput  cornu  is  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  grey 
matter,  and  is,  moreover, 
pushed  backwards  by  the 
olivary  body,  to  be  men- 
tioned below.    It  lies  in  the 
lateral  portion  of  the  me- 
dulla, and  exists  for  a  time  as 
the  nuclvmlateralix[fig.  324, 
nl);  it  consists  of  a  reticulum 
of  grey  matter,  containing 
ganglion  cells  intersected  by 
v^hite  nerve  fibres.  The  base 
of   the  anterior  cornu  is 
pushed  more  from  the  ante- 
rior surface,  and  when  the 
central  canal  opens  out  into 
the  fourth  ventricle,  forms 
a  collection  of  ganglion  cells, 
producing  the  eminence  of 
the  fasciculus  teres;  from 
certain  large  cells  in  it  arise 
the  hypoglossal  nerve  (fig. 
325,  XiJ.),  which  passes 
through  the  medulla,  and 
appears  between  the  olivary 
body  and  the  anterior  pyra- 
mids. 


aM.fi 


pj„  .^.—Section  of  the  mednlla  oUongata  m  the  reoion 
°',ff  the  superior  p!/rnmidal  decussation,  a.m./.,  ante- 
rior median  fissure ;  f.o.,  superficial  areifonn 
fibres  emerffins  from  the  flssiu-e;  2"J.<  pyramia, 
ZclSolf  arciform  fibres;  /.„..  deep  arcw 
form  becoming  superficial ;  9wer  end  o^™ry 
nucleus;  n.l.,  nucleus  laterahs;  /.)•.,  foimatio 
reticularis  ;  f.a.^  arciform  fibres  proceeding  from 
ihe  foi-matio  reticularis  ;  ;/.,  substantia  gelatmosa 
of  Eolando;  n.F.,  aseendmg  root  of  filth  nerve  , 
nc,  nucleus  cuneatus;  n.c.,  external  cuneate 
nucleus;  nucleus  gracilis;  /.ff.,  nucleus  gra- 
ciis  •  vn.f;  posterior  median  fissure;  c.c  central 
cmiai  surro^ided  by  grey  matter,  m  winch  are 
m  XI .  nucleus  of  the  spinal  accessoiy,  and  n.XIl., 
nucleus  of  the  hjTOglossal;  s.d.,  supenor  pjTamidal 
SecStion,    (Sch^albe.)  (Modified  from  Quam.) 

In  thefrmiculus  teres,  nearer  to  the  middle  line'as  well  as  to  the  s^^'facc,  is 
1,  IrTnf  !ierve  eel  s  called  the  nucleus  of  that  funiculus  (fig.  32S,«0^  The 
a  ''^ll^^  °^  °*„"™\,'rior  cornu  is  displaced  somewhat  by  bands  of  fibres 
grey  mattei  of  the  P°st"ior  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^     the  funiculus 
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,  canal  opens  are  the  nuclei  of  the  spinal  accessory,  vagus,  and  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerves.    In  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla  also,  to  the  outside  of 
these  three  nuclei,  as  found  the  principal  auditory  nucleus.    All  the  above- 
nuclei  appear  to  be  de-  "'uuvo 
rived  from  a  continua- 
tion of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord,  but 
a  fi'esh  collection  of 
grey  matter  not  repre- 
sented is  interpolated 
between  the  anterior 
pyramids  and  the  late- 
ral column,  contained 
within  the  olivary  pro- 
minence, the  wavy  line 
of  which  (corpus  den- 
.  tatura)  is  douljled  ujjon 
^If  at  an  angle  with 
tlic  extremities  directed 
Djiwards  and  inwards 
(flg-  325,  0).  There  may 
also  be  a  smaller  col- 
lection of  grey  matter 
on  the  outer  and  inner 
side  of  the  olivary  nu- 
cleus known  as  acces- 
soiy  olivary  nuclei. 


n.ani 


n.ai: 
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Functions  of  the 
Medulla 
Oblongata. 

The  functions  of  the 
"  medulla  oblongata, 
Hike  those  of  the 
>  spinal  cord,  may  be 
I  considered  under  the 
I  heads  of:  ■  i.  Con- 
duction ;   2.  Trans- 

•  ference  and  Rcflcc- 

•  tion ;  and,  in  addition,  3.  Automatism. 

I.  [11  inducting  impressions  the  medulla  oblono-ata  has  a  wider 
extent  of  function  than  any  other  part  of  the  nervous  system 
_^>nce  It  IS  obvious  that  all  impressions  passing  to  and  fro  between 
'the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  and  all  nerves  arising  below  the  pons 
must  be  transmitted  through  it. 

2-  As  a  nerve-centre  by  which  impressions  are  transferred  or 
Med,  the  medulla  oblongata  also  resembles  the  spinal  cord  ; 


r-  Section  of  the.  medulla  ohlonijata  at  about  the  middla 

of  the  olwnri/  l,odi/.  f.l.,1.,  [interior  median  fissure- 
n.nr.,  nucleus  arcifoimis  ;  p\-i-amid  ;  XII.,  bundle  o* 
hjToglossal  nerve  emcrgins  from  the  sm-face ;  at  b,  it 
IS  seen  coiu-smg  between  the  pji-amid  and  the  olivaiy 
nucleus,  o. ;  f.n.e.,  external  arcifoi-ni  fibres ;  n.l.,  nucleus 
lateraUs;  arcifoi-m  fibres  passing  towards  restiform 
body,  partly  through  the  substantia  g'elatinosa,  </.,  partly 
superficial  to  the  ascending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve  n  V  ■ 
X  bimdle  of  vagus  root  emerging; . formatio  reti- 
euJans  ;  .-./■.,  corpus  restiforme,  beginning  to  be  foi-med, 
chiefly  by  arciform  fibres,  superficial  and  deep  ■  n  c  , 
^^^J;Bus  cxmei\.tv.s;  n.y.,  nucleus  gi-aciUs  ;  t,  attachment 
of  thehgula  ;  f.s.,  funiculus  solitarius  ;  71. A'.,  n  X  ',  tn-o 
parts  of  the  vagus  nucleus ;  ;/..V//., hypoglossal  nucleus  • 
//.(.,  nucleus  of  the  funiculus  teres  ;  n.mn.,  nucleus  am- 
biguous ;r.,  raphe  ;  A.,  continuation  of  the  anterior 
column  ot  cord  ;  o',  accessory  olivary  nucleus  ;  p.o  , 
pedunculus  olivte.  (Schwalbe.)  (Modified  from  Quuin.) 
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the  only  difference  between  them  consisting  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  reflex  actions  performed  by  the  former  are  much  more 
important  to  hfc  than  any  performed  by  the  spinal  cord. 

Demonstration  of  Functions.— It  lias  been  proved  by  re- 
peated experiments  on  the  lower  animals  that  the  entire  brain  may 
be  gradually  cut  away  in  successive  portions,  and  yet  life  may 
continue  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  respiratory  movements 
be  uninterrupted.    Life  may  also  continue  when  the  spinal  cord  is 
cut  away  in  successive  portions  from  below  upwards  as  high  as  the 
point  of  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve.    In  Amphibia,  the  brani 
has  been  all  removed  from  above,  and  the  cord,  as  far  as  the 
medulla  oblongata,  from  below;  and  so  long  as  the  medulla  ob- 
longata was  intact,  respiration  and  life  were  maintained.    But  if,  • 
in  any  animal,  the  medulla  oblongata  is  wounded,  particularly  if 
it  is  wounded  in  its  central  part,  opposite  the  origin  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerves,  the  respiratory  movements    cease,  and  the 
animal  dies  asphyxiated.    And  this  eifect  ensues  even  when  all 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  except  the  medulla  oblongata,  are 

left  intact.  . 

Injury  and  disease  in  men  prove  the  same  as  these  experiments 
on  animals.  Numerous  instances  are  recorded  in  which  injury  to 
the  meduUa  oblongata  has  produced  instantaneous  death  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  through  injury  of  it,  or  of  the  part  of  the  cord  con- 
necting it  with  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  that  death  is 
commonly  produced  in  fractures  and  diseases  with  sudden  dis- 
placement of  the  upper  cervical  vertebra. 

Special  Centres. 

(i  )  Respiratory.— centre  whence  the  nervous  force  for  the 
production  of  combined  respiratory  m.n'ements  appears  to  issue  is 
In  the  interior  of  that  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  from  which 
the  pneumogastric  nerves  or  Vagi  arise.  The  vagi  themselves 
indeed,  are  not  essential  to  the  respiratory  movements  ;  for  both 
may  be  divided  without  more  immediate  eflfect  than  a  retardation 
of  these  movements.  But  hi  this  part  of  the  medulla  oblongat^x 
is  the  nerve-centre  whence  the  impulses  producing  the  respira- 
tory movements  issue,  and  through  which  impulses  conveyed  from 
distant  narts  are  reflected. 

The\' de  extent  of  connection  which  belongs  to  the  meduUa 
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oblongata  as  the  centre  of  the  respiratory  movements,  is  sliown 
by  the  fact  that  impressions  by  mechanical  and  other  ordinar\- 
stimnli,  made  on  many  parts  of  the  external  or  internal  snrftxce 
of  the  body,  may  modify,  i.e.,  increase  or  diminish  the  rapidity  of 
respiratory  movements.  Thus  involmitary  respirations  are  in- 
duced by  the  sudden  contact  of  cold  with  any  part  of  the  skin, 
as  in  dashing-  cold  water  on  the  face.  In-itation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  produces  sneezing.  In-itation  in  the 
pharrax,  oesophagus,  stomach,  or  intestines,  excites  the  concurrence 
of  the  respiratory  movements  to  produce  vomiting.  Violent 
in-itation  in  the  rectum,  bladder,  or  uterus,  gives  ris^e  to  a  con- 
.  current  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  so  as  to  effect  the 

•  expulsion  of  the  f£eces,  urine,  or  foetus. 

(2)  Centre  for  Deglutition.— The  medulla  oblongata  appears  to 
;  he  the  centre  whence  are  derived  the  motor  impulses  enabling  the 
I  muscles  of  the  palate,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus  to  produce"  the 

•  successive  co-ordinate  and  adapted  movements  necessary  to  the 
net  of  deglutUion  (p.  296).    This  is  proved  by  the  persistence  of 

^  swallowing  in  some  of  the  lower  animals  after  destniction  of  the 
cterebral  hemispheres  and  cerebellum;  its  existence  in  anencepha- 
!  lous  monsters  ;  the  power  of  swallowing  possessed  by  the  marsupial 
.  embryo  before  the  brain  is  developed ;  and  by  the  complete  arrest 
'  of  the  power  of  swallowing  when  the  medulla  oblongata  is  injured 
I  ui  experiments.    (3)  A  centre  by  which  the  movements  of  ma,ti- 
•■  cation  are  reg;ilated  (p.  279).    (4)  Through  the  medulla  oblono-ata 
>■  chiefly,  are  reflected  the  impressions  which  excite  the  .secretion  of 
saliva  (p.  286).    (s)  Cardio-inhiUtory  centre  for  the  reo-ulation 
•the  action  of  the -heart,  through  the  pneumogastrics  and  probably 
'also,  the  accelerating  fibres  of  the  sj-mpathetic  (p.  157).    (6)  The 
■chief  vasomotor  centre.    From  this  centre  arise  fibres  which,  pass- 
nug  down  the  spinal  cord,  issue  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
n^mxX  nerves,  and  enter  the  ganglia  and  branches  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system,  by  which  they  are  conducted  to  the  blood-vessels 
!(P-  192).    (7)  Cilio-sinnal  centre  for  the  regulation  of  the  iris 
"and  other  plain-fibred  muscles  of  the  eye.    (8  and  9)  Centres  or 
.  'ganglia  of  the  special  senses  of  hearing  and  taste.    ( 10)  The  centre 
for  n^eech,  i.e.,  the  centre  by  which  the  various  muscular  movc- 
|nents  conccmed  in  speech  arc  co-ordinated  or  harmonised,  (u) 
'centre  by  which  the  many  muscles  concerned  in  vomiting  are  har- 
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m'onised.  (12)  The  so-called  cUahetic  centre,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  grey  matter  in  the  nicdiilla  oblongata  which,  being  irritated, 
causes  glycosiiria  (p.  351),  is  probably  the  vasomotor  centre;  and 
this  peculiar  result  of  its  stimulation  is  merely  due  to  vasomotor 
changes  in  the  liver. 

Though  respiration  and  life  continue  while  the  medulla  oblongata 
is  perfect  and  in  connection  with  the  respiratory  nerves,  yet,  when 
all  the  brain  above  it  is  removed,  there  is  no  more  appearance  ol 
sensation,  or  will,  or  of  any  mental  act  in  the  animal,  the  suVyect 
of  the  experiment,  than  there  is  when  only  the  spinal  cord  is  left. 
The  movements  are  all  involuntary  and  unfelt ;  and  the  medidla 
oblongata  has,  therefore,  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  organ  of 
the  mind,  or  as  the  seat  of  sensation  or  voluntary  power.  These 
tire  connected  with  parts  to  be  afterwards  described. 

Pons  Varolii. 

Structure. — The  meso-cephalon,  or  pons  Varolii  (vi,  fig.  32G: 
is  composed  principally  of  tranverse  fibres  comiectmg  the  tv 
hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  and  forming  its  principal  transverse 
commissure.  But  it  includes,  interlacing  Avith  these,  numerous 
longitudinal  fibres  which  connect  the  medulla  oblongata  with  the 
cerebrum,  and  transverse  fibres  which  connect  it  with  the  cere- 
bellum. Among  the  fasciculi  of  nerve-fibres  by  wdiich  these 
several  parts  are  connected,  the  pons  also  contains  abundant  grey 
or  vesicular  substance,  which  appears  irregiilarly  placed  among 
the  fibres,  and  fills  up  all  the  interstices. 

Functions.— The  anatomical  distribution  of  the  fibres,  both 
transverse  and  longitudinal,  of  which  the  pons  is  composed,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  functions  as  a,  conductor  of  impressions 
from  one  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  to  another.  Concerning  its 
functions  as  a  nerve-centre,  little  or  nothing  is  certainly  knoAni. 


Crura  Cerebri. 

Structure.— The  crura  cerebri  (iii,  fig.  326),  are  principally 
formed  of  nerve-fibres,  of  which  the  inferior  or  more  superficial 
(crusta)  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  anterior  pyramidal  tracts 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  superior  or  deeper  fibres  (tegmen- 
tum) with  the  lateral  and  posterior  pyramidal  tracts,  and  with  the 
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olivary  fasciculus.  Besides  these  fibres  from  the  medulla  oblongata, 
^are  others  from  the  cerebellum  ;  and  some  of  the  latter  as  well  as 
a  part  of  the  fibres  derived  from  the  lateral  tract  of  the  medulla 
ijblongata,  decussate  across  the  middle  line. 


^''\&:nL^Joi  tZusX'^^^l^^^^',  '              -"tenor  cerebral 
poBteriorlobe;6,  mliX' oh^^'^aTthe^^^^^ 

cms  cerebri.    VI.  and  VII.  on  the  pons  Varolii  •  V  H,„  flV.f"     ^  '^"'^'^  '"^^^'^  "S'l^* 

nei-vc.    (AUen  Thomson),   i        ^                '  cervical  or  suboccipital 

Each  cms  cerebri  contains  among  its  fibres  a  mass  of  grey  sub- 
stance, the  locus  niffer. 

Functions.— With  regard  to  tlicir  functions,  the  crura  cerebri 
may  be  regarded  as,  principally,  conducting  organs  :  the  Ma  con- 
<lucting  motor  and  the  teffmentum  sensory  impressions.  As 'nerve- 
centres  they  are  probal)ly  connected  with  the  functions  of  the  tliird 
cerebral  nerve,  which  arises  from  the  locus  niffcr,  and  tlu-ou<di 
which  are  directed  the  chief  of  t],e  numerous  and  complicated 
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movements  of  the  eyebiill.  The  crura  cerebri  are  also  in  all  pro- 
bability connected  with  the  co-ordination  of  other  movements 


Pi^  ....-Dissection  of  hroin,  fro,u  alcove,  e~u  the  '«'^™'/<''"^;^'liJ^lt^'"'r'eo>^S 
lobe.   (Hirschf  eld  and  Leveillu.) 

besides  those  of  the  eye,  as  either  rotatory  (p.  599)  or  disorderly 
movements  result  after  section  of  either  of  them. 

Corpora  Quadrigemina. 

The  corpora  ciuadrigemina  (irom  which,  in  function,  the  corpora 
..nculata  are  not  distinguishable),  are  the  homologues  of  the 
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optic  lobes  in  Birds,  Amphibia,  unci  Fishes,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  principal  nerve-centres  for  the  sense  of  sight. 

Functions  — (i)  The  experiments  of  Flonrens,  Longct,  and 
Hertwig,  show  that  removal  of  the  corpo];a  qiiadrigemina  wholly 
destroys  the  power  of  seeing;  and  diseases  in  which  they  are 
disorganised  are  usually  accompanied  by  blindness.    Atrophy  of 
them  is  also  often  a  consequence  of  atrophy  of  the  eyes.  Destruction 
of  one  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  (or  of  one  optic  lobe  in  birds), 
produces  blindness  of  the  opposite  eye.    This  loss  of  sight  is  the 
only  apparent  injury  of  sensibility  sustained  by  the  removal  of 
the  corpora  quadrigemina.     The  (2)  removal  of  one  of  them 
affects  the  movements  of  the  body,  so  that  animals  rotate,  as  after 
division  of  the  eras  cerebri,  only  more  slowly:  but  this  may  be 
due  to  giddiness  and  partial  loss  of  sight.    (3)  The  more  evident 
and  dn-ect  influence  is  that  produced  on  the  iris.    It  contracts 
when  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  irritated  :  it  is  always  dilated 
Avhen  they  are  removed  :  so  that  they  may  be  regarded,  in  some 
)  measure  at  least,  as  the  nervous  centres  governing  its  movements, 
;  and  adapting  them  to  the  impressions  derived  from  the  retina 
:  through  the  optic  nerves  and  tracts.    (4)  The  centre  for  the 
.  co-ordination  of  the  movements  of  the  eyes  is  also  contained  in 
:them.    This  centre  is  closely  associated  with  that  for  contraction 
of  the  pupil,  and  so  it  follows  that  contraction  or  dilatation  follows 
npon  certani  definite  ocular  movements. 

Corpora  Striata  and  Optie  Thalami. 

Structure.-(i.)  The  corpora  striata  are  situated  in  front  of 
the  optic  thalami,  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  lateral 
ventricle.    Each  corpus  striatum  consists  of  two  parts. 

(a.)  Intraventricular  portion  {caudate  nucleus)  is  conical  in 
bhape,  with  the  base  of  the  cone  forwards;  it  consists  of  grey 
matter,  with  white  substance  in  its  centre,  which  comes  from  the 
"on-esponding  cerebral  peduncle,  {h.)  Extraventricular  portion 
\lenticular  nnclem)  is  separated  from  the  other  portion  by  a  layei 
•^t  white  material.  It  is  seen  on  section  of  the  hemisphere.  Its 
lonzontal  section  is  wider  in  the  centre  than  at  the  end.  On  the 
Hitsido  IS  the  grey  lamina  {claustruni). 

Between  the  coi-pua  striatum  and  optic  thalamus  is  the  kmin 


er 
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SfmrarcuZam,  a  semi-transparent  band  which  is  continued  back 
into  the  white  substance  of  the  roof  of  the  descending  horn  of  the 
ventricle. 

(2  )  The  Optic  Thalami  are  oval  in  shape,  and  rest  upon  tlie 
crura  cerebri.  The  upper  surface  of  each  thalamus  is  free,  and  of 
white  substance,  it  projects  into  the  lateral  ventricle.  The  posterior 
surface  is  also  white.  The  inner  sides  of  the  two  optic  tluilami 
are  in  partial  contact,  and  are  composed  of  grey  material  un- 
covered by  white,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  connected  by  a  transvei-se 

^""S^nctions.-The  two  ganglia,  the  Corpus  Striatum,  and  Optic 
Thalamus,  are  placed  between  the  cerebral  convolutions  and  the 
cms  cerebri  of  the  same  side.    Itisprobable  that  although  some  of 
the  fibres  of  the  crus  pass  without  interruption  into  the  cerebi-um, 
the  majority  of  the  fibres  pass  into  these  ganglia  iirst  of  all  the 
lower  fibres  (crusta)  into  the  corpus  striatum,  and  the  upper 
(tegmentum)  into  the  optic  thalamus,  and  then  outinto  the  cere- 
bnTm     From  the  position  of  these  bodies,  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  were  interposed  in  function  between  the 
operation  of  the  will  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
sensori-motor  apparatus  below  them,  and  it  is  be  leved  that  th^^ 
is  the  case,  although  the  evidence  is  not  exact :  the  theoij  that 
the  corpus  striatum  is  the  .^otor  ganglion,  and  that  when  mjm-ed 
the  communication  between  the  will  and  the  muscles  of  one  half 
of  the  body'  is  broken  (hemiplegia),  being  supported  by  many 
pathological  facts  and  physiological  experiments,  and  genei^Uy 
received  by  pathologists.    It  is  found  that  the  cerebral  function 
are  as  a  rule  unimpaired.    In  the  same  way  the  evidence  tha 
the  optic  thalamus  is  the  sensory  ganglion  depends  upon  snnilai 
leltions,  that  when  in,jured  or  destroyed,  sen.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
opposite  side  of  the  body  is  impaired  or  lost.     In  both  cases,  the 
parts  paralysed  are  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  lesions,  the  decus- 
ion  0   both  sets  of  fibres  taking  place,  as  we  have  seen  below 
sation  however,  that  many  experiments  and 

'i^s:::o.Lriot opposed.. ^.o,.....,, 

must  therefore  be  received  with  caution. 
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The  Cerebellum, 

The  Cerebellum  (7,  8,  9,  10,  fig.  326),  is  composed  of  an  elon- 
gated central  portion  called  the  vermiform  processes,  and  two 
hemispheres.  Each  hemisphere  is  connected  with  its  fellow  not 
only  by  means  of  the  vermiform  processes,  but  also  by  a  bundle  of 
fibres  called  the  middle  crm  or  peduncle  (the  latter  forming  the 


loDgatudinal  eminences  foimecl  by  the  /??.,vf  r  T  ,  '^olmmis  scnpiorius,  with  the 
groove  at  the  place  whereX  wWte  streaks  o^  "'"'^  ^'"^^^^  2,  the  same 

cross  tlie  floor  of  the  ventricle ;  jT^nf erior  ci  us  01  "  to 

by  the  restifoi-m  body ;  4,  posterior  KTamid    abo^e  tw'''^  "l,^^"  <ierebel]um,  formed 
5.  superior  eras  of  cerebellum,  or  prScess^s  V  cpr^llii      1    t^e  calamus  scriptorius  ; 
S.e.flUettothesideof  the  crura  ceS    ,  ,  T?^  ,^       cerebrum   or  ad  testes) 
«,  con,ora  auad^-igemina.    i^^Z^^^Z  kA^i-At^^li^^^^^^^^  --^'^  = 

--greater  part  of  the  pons  Varolii),  while  the  superior  crura  with  the 
•  vaue  of  \ieussens  connect  it  with  the  cerebrum  (5,  fig.  ,28)  and 

'  ';-f  "T  P^-°^°^^g-l  -^tiform  bodies)  con- 

i-aect  it  with  the  medulla  oblongata  (3,  fig.  328). 

Strueture.-The  cerebellum  is  composed  of  white  and  grey 

lip  r  ^^''^         °f       «°'-ebrum,  and 

Ike  It,  infolded,  so  that  a  larger  area  may  be  contained  in  a  given 
Xer  ;  /i.^^'^^^^^l^t'ons  of  the  grey  matter,  however,  are  arranged 

ub'V  .  P'"''"  3^8.   .besides  the  grey 

ubstanceon  the  surface,  there  is,  near  the  centre  of  the  whiti 

Q  <i  2 
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substance  of  eacli  hemisphere,  a  small  capsule  of  grey  matter  called 
the  corpus  dentatum  (fig.  3^9,  «0,  resembling  very  closely  the 
corpus  dentatum  of  the  olivary  body  of  the  medulla  oblongata  (fig. 

^'if  a'section  be  taken  through  the  cortical  portion  of  the  ceve- 


Yis.3^9.-Ouaine  sUtcl.  of  a  section  f^/'--a"'' ^  jfhfponsT 

section  has  been  can-ied  tlirougli  t^'?/'^" J,^^??"  P?3^1„  of  the  left  eereheUar  hemi- 
superior  peduncle  '^"d  Pass  nearly  through  tl^e^m^^^^  ^ 
sphere.   The  olivaiy  body  has  also  been  mvi<lca  ira^giw        ,        quadi-igenuna ; 
section  its  corpus  dentatum.    c  r,  5'™^,^'=^^?,?'"'/:  7)7  Iniidle  pedimcle  or  lateral 

Thomson).  3. 

bellum,  the  following  distinct  layers  can  be  seen  (fig.  33o)  by  mi- 
croscopic examination. 

(i  )  Immediately  beneath  the  pia  mater  (p  m)  is  a  layer  ot  con- 
siderable thickness,  which  consists  of  a  delicate  connective  tissue 
in  which  are  scattered  several  spherical  corpuscles  like  those  ot 
the  granular  layer  of  the  retina,  and  also  an  immense  number  ot 
delicate  fibres  passing  up  towards  the  free  surface  and  branctaig 
as  thev  go.    These  fibres  are  the  processes  of  the  cells  of  1  ui  kmje 
)  The  Cells  of  Purlch^je  (p).    These  are  a  single  layer  of  branched 
nerve-cells,  which  give  off  a  single  unbranChed  process  do.vnwards^ 
.  and  numerous  processes  up  into  the  -Vernal  layer,  some  of  .  h^^^ 
become  continuous  with  the  scattered  corpuscles.    (3.  ^^f^f^^'"' 
lar  layer  (,),  consisting  of  immense  numbers  of  corpuscles  closely 
sembling  those  of  the  nuclear  layers  of  the  retnux.    (4.  ^e^^ 
layer  (/).    Bundles  of  nerve-fibres  forming  the  white  mattei  ot 
the  cerebellum,  which,  _  from  its  branched  appearance  has  been 

named  the  "  arbor  vittc." 
^uBctions.-The  physiology  of  the  Cerebellum  may  be  con- 
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sidercd  iu  its  relation  to  sensation,  voluutaiy  motion,  and  the 
instincts  or  higher  foculties  of  the  mind.    Its  supposed  fonctions 
hke  those  of  every  ' 
other  part  of  the 
nervous  system, 
have   been  deter- 
mined by  physio- 
logical experiment, 
by  pathological  ob- 
servation and  by 
its  comparative  an- 
atomy. 

(      {i.)  It  is  itself 

insensible  to  irinta- 

tion,  and  may  be 

all  cut  away  with- 

o\it  eliciting  signs 

of  pain  (Longet). 

Its  removal  or  dis- 
organization by 

disease  is  also  gene- 
rally luiaccompani- 

ed  by  loss  or  dis- 

orderof  sensibility; 

animals  from  which 

it  is  removed  can 

smell,  see,  hear, 
i  and  feel  pain,  to 

all  appearance,  as 

perfectly  as  before 
'  (rioui-ens ;  Mageii- 

die).    Yet,  if  any 

of  its  cnira  be 
•  touched,    pain  is 

indicated;  and,  if 
■  the  restiform  tracts 

of  the  medulla  nh- 

longata  be  irrita- 
ted, the  most  aciite 


Fig.  no.— Vertical  nertion  of  dog's  ccrdielhim  ;  p  m,  pia  nifiter  • 
/'.  corpuscles  of  Purkinje,  which  arc  branched  nerve-cells' 
lymo-  m  a  smgle  hi>'or  and  sending-  single  processes  down- 
wards and  more  juimorous  ones  upwards,  which  hrnnch 
continuously  and  extend  Uirough  tlio  deep  "  molecular 
layer  towards  the  free  surface  ;  //,  dense  layer  of  cransrli 
omc  coi-puscles,  closely  resembling-  nucleai-  layers  of  rotinn  • 
./.layer  of  norve-flbres  with  a  few  scattered  ganglionic 
con^uscles  T  us  last  layer  (//)  constitutes  part  of  the 
W'.^.  matter  of  the  cerebellum,  while  the  layers  between 
SmUh  )     "■""«"i-f"'^<-''"'e matter.  (IClei.^  aud  Noble 
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sufFerhig  appears  to  be  produced.  So  that,  although  the  restiform 
tracts  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  themselves  appear  so 
sensitive,  enter  the  cerebellum,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  prin- 
cipal organ  of  sensation. 

(2.)  Co-ordination  of  Movements.— In  reference  to  motion,  the  \ 
experiments  of  Longet  and  many  others  agree  that  no  irritation 
of  the  cerebellum  produces  movement  of  any  kind.  Remarkable 
results,  however,  are  produced  by  removing  parts  of  its  substance. 
Flourens  (whose  experiments  have  been  confirmed  by  those  of 
Bouillaud,  Longet,  and  others)  extirpated  the  cerebellum  in  birds 
by  successive  layers.    Feebleness  and  want  of  harmony  of  mus- 
cular movements  were  the  consequence  of  removing  the  supei-ficial 
layers.    When  he  reached  the  middle  layers,  the  animals  became 
restless  without  being  convulsed  ;  their  movements  were  violent 
and  irregular,  but  their  sight  and  hearing  were  perfect.    By  the 
time  that  the  last  portion  of  the  organ  was  cut  away,  the  animals 
had  entirely  lost  the  powers  of  springing,  flying,  walking,  standing, 
and  preserving  their  equilibrium.    When  an  animal  in  this  state 
was  laid  upon  its  back,  it  could  not  recover  its  former  postm-e, 
but  it  fluttered  its  wings,  and  did  not  lie  in  a  state  of  stupor  ;  it 
saw  the  blow  that  threatened  it,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  it. 
Volition  and  sensation,  therefore,  were  not  lost,  but  merely  the 
faculty  of  combining  the  actions  of  the  muscles ;  and  the  endea- 
vours of  the  animal  to  maintain  its  balance  were  like  those  of  a 
drunken  man. 

The  experiments  afforded  the  same  results  when  repeated  on 
all  classes  of  animals  ;  and  from  them  and  the  others  before 
referred  to,  Flourens  inferred  that  the  cerebellum  belongs  neither 
to  the  sensory  nor  the  intellectual  apparatus  ;  and  that  it  is  not 
the  soiirce  of  voluntary  movements,  although  it  belongs  to  the 
motor  apparatus;  but  is  the  organ  for  the  co-ordination  of  the 
voluntary  movements,  or  for  the  excitement  of  the  combined  actioa 

of  muscles.  . 

Such  evidence  as  can  be  obtained  from  cases  of  disease  of  this 
organ  confirms  the  view  taken  by  Flourens  ,;  and,  on  the  wliole,  it 
gains  support  from  comparative  anatomy;  animals  whose  natural 
movements  require  most  frequent  and  exact  combinations  of  mus- 
cular actions  being  those  whose  cerebella  are  most  developed  m 
proportion  to  the  spinal  cord. 
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Foville  supposed  that  the  cerebeUum  is  the  organ  of  musctdar 
sense,  i.e.,  tlie  organ  by  which  the  mind  acquires  that  knowledge  of 
the  actual  state  and  position  of  the  muscles  which  is  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  the  will  upon  them ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  all 
tlie  facts  just  referred  to  are  as  well  explained  on  this  hypothesis 
as  on  that  of  the  cerebellum  being  the  organ  for  combining  move- 
ments. A  liarmonious  combination  (jf  muscular  actions  must 
depend  as  much  on  the  capability  of  appreciating  the  condition  of 
the  muscles  with  regard  to  their  tension,  and  to  the  force  with 
which  they  are  contracting,  as  on  the  power  which  any  special 
nerve-centre  may  possess  of  exciting  them  to  contraction.  And  it 
is  because  the  power  of  such  harmonious  movement  would  be 
equally  lost,  whether  the  injury  to  the  cerebellum  involved  injury 
to  the  seat  of  muscular  sense,  or  to  the  centre,  for  combining  mus- 
cular actions,  that  experiments  on  the  subject  afford  no  proof  in 
one  direction  more  than  the  other. 

The  theory  once  believed,  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of 
sexual  passion,  has  been  long  disproved. 

Forced  Movements.— The  influence  of  each  lialf  of  the  cere- 
beUum is  directed  to  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  for  the  right  ordering  of  movements,  thj 
actions  of  its  two  halves  must  be  always  mntxially  balanced' and 
adjusted.  For  if  one  of  its  crura,  or  if  the  pons  on  either  side  of 
the  middle  line,  be  divided,  so  as  to  cut  olf  from  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  spinal  cord  the  influence  of  one  of  the  hemispheres 
of  the  cerebellum,  strangely  disordered  movements  ensue  (forced 
movements).  The  animals  fall  down  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
on  which  the  crus  cerebelli  has  been  divided,  and  then  roll  over 
continuously  and  repeatedly;  the  rotation  being  always  round  the 
long  axis  of  their  bodies,  and  generally  from  the  side  on  which  the 
mjury  has  been  inflicted.  The  rotations  sometimes  take  place  with 
much  rapidity ;  as  often,  according  to  Magendie,  as  sixty  times 
m  a  minute,  and  may  last  for  several  days.    Similar  movements 

■  have  been  observed  in  men  ;  as  by  Serrcs  in  a  man  in  whom  there 

■  was  apoplectic  efl-usion  in  the  right  crus  cerebelli ;  and  by  Bel- 
I  homme  in  a  woman,  in  whom  an  exostosis  pressed  on  the  left  crus. 

They  may,  parhaps,  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  division  or 
lujm-y  of  the  crus  cerebelli  produces  paralysis  or  imperfect  and 
disorderly  movements  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  ;  the  animal 
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falls,  and  thcu,  struggling  with  the  disordered  side  on  the  ground, 
and  striving  to  rise  with  the  other,  pushes  itself  over  ;  and  so 
again  and  again,  with  the  same  act,  rotates  itself.  Such  move- 
ments cease  when  the  other  eras  cerebelli  is  divided  ;  but  probably 
only  because  the  paralysis  of  the  body  is  thus  made  almost  com- 
plete. Other  varieties  of  forced  movements  have  been  observed, 
especially  those  named  "circus  movements,"  when  the  animal 
operated  upon  moves  round  and  round  in  a  circle  ;  and  agam  those 
in  Avhich  the  animal  turns  over  and  over  in  a  series  of  somersaults. 
Nearly  all  these  movements  may  result  on  section  of  one  or  other 
of  the  following  parts  ;  viz.  crura  cerebri,  medulla,  pons,  cere-  j 
bellum,  corpora  quadrigemina,  corpora  striata,  optic  thalami,  and « 
even,  it  is  said,  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

The  Cerebrum. 

The  Cerebrum  (composed  of  two  so-called  Cerelral  hemupheres) 
is  placed  in  connection  with  the  Pons  and  Medulla  oblongata  by  its 
two  crura  or  pechmcle,  (III.  fig.  3^6)  :  it  is  connected  with  the 
cerebellum  by  the  processes  caUed  superior  crm-a  of  the  cerebellum 
or  processus  a  cerebeUo  ad  testes,  and  by  a  layer  of  grey  matter,  called 
the  valve  of  Vieussens,  which  lies  between  these  processes,  and 
extends  from  the  inferior  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum  to  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  of  the  cerebrum.  These  parts,  which  thus 
connect  the  cerebrum  with  the  other  principal  divisions  of  the. 
cerebro-spinal  system  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  or  column;  on  which,  as  a 
kind  of  offset  from  the  main  nerve-path,  the  cerebellum  is  placed, 
and  on  the  further  continuation  of  which  in  the  direct  line,  is 

placed  the  cerebrum  (iig.  331)-  „      .  .  e 

The  Cerebrum  is  constructed,  like  the  other  chief  divisions  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  of  grey  (vesiculax-  and  fibrous)  and  white 
(fibrous)  matter ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cerebellum  (and  unlike 
the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata),  the  grey  matter  (cor  e,r)  is 
exteraal,  and  forms  a  capsule  or  covering  for  the  white  substance 
For  the  evident  purpose  of  increasing  its  amount  ^-ithout  undi  t 
occupation  of  space,  the  gi-ey  matter  is  variously  infolded  so  as  to 
form  the  cerebral  convolutions. 
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Convolutions^  of  the  Cerehrnm. -Fov  convenience  of  description,  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain  has  lieen  divided  into  five  lobes  (Gratiolet) 

l.l:/7'^^"^  33^^'  ^""""'^  the  fissure  of  Rolando 

(cential  fissure),  and  beneath  by  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  Its  surface  consists 
of  three  mam  convolutions,  which  are  approximately  horizontal  in  direction 
and  are  broken  up  into  numerous  secondary  gyri.    They  are  termed  the 


beUuin     (From  qS)    '  "     ^"P"''"'' mi'i'^e,  and  inferior  peduncles' of  the  Jere- 


snperior,  middle,  and  inferior  fi-ontal  convolutions.    In  addition  the  frontal 
be  conta,ns,  at  its  posterior  part,  a  convolution  which  upwi 

Sn?f  "  (  ^^'^'^^^^"'g  frontal"),  ami  is  bounded  in  fi-on?  bv  a 

-nssuie  termed  the  prnscentral,  l,ehind  by  that  of  Rolando. 

ehmd  by  the  external  perpendicular  fissure  (parieto-occipital),  and  below 
y  the  fi  sure  of  Sylv.us    Behind  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  the  "  ascencC 
h  "        •  ^'i^'^l^^'O"'  ^^'hich  swells  out  at  its  upper  end  into  what  is  tcr  eel 
i  SZ  '^^^  -Porior  parlital  lobule  is  separated  fr  m 

laTarietn     ?  i^rr  ""^  intra-parietal   sulcus.    The  inferi;S 

"ssur  if  tf  •  ^l'''.r"''".^     ''''''''''' l^^^t'^""^'  ""^^  "PP«^  end  of  the 
■o  utinn     k'T/  \* '^^"^•^^^      ('0  an  anterior  part  (supra-marginal  con- 
olut.on)  wh.ch  hooks  round  the  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  ioins  th^ 
■2«nor  temporal  convolution,  and  a  posterior  part  (J)  an^^^^ 
.*h.ch  hooks  round  into  the  middle  temporal  convolution  " 
-  3.  fcnu,oro.y>/,Ma  (T.),  contains   three  well-mai-ked  c-,nvolutions 
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parallel  to  each  other,  termed  the  superior,  middle,  and  nilenor  temporal. 
The  superior  and  middle  are  separated  by  the  parallel  fissure. 

i  OcorpUal  (0.).  This  lobe  lies  behind  the  external  perpendicular  or 
parieto-occipital  fissure,  and  contains  three  convolutions,  termed  t^ie  supe- 
rior, middle,  and  inferior  occipital.    They  are  often  not  well  marked.  In 


"lobe;  O,  Occipital  lobe;  T,  Temporo-sphenoidal  1^^^^  Eolando) ; 

ISiSS^:?  ^^^^  = 

lutlons  ■  po    P.a"eto-occipit<a  fassme         t^-g^  "^^Pphenoidal  convolutions; 

'^T^SS^'lo.e,  or  island  of  lleil,  which  contains  a  number  of  ,.diat- 
ing  convolutions  (gyri  operti). 
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The  internal  sm-face  (fig.  334)  contains  the  following  gyri  and  sulci  • 
Gyms  fonucatus,  a  long  curved  convolution,  parallel  to  and  cui^in^ 
round  the  corpus  callosum,  and  swelling  out  at  its  hinder  and  upper  end 
into  the  quadrate  lobule  (prjecuneus),  which  is  continuous  with  the  superior 
panetal  lobule  on  the  external  surface. 
-Varffinal  contolvthm  runs  parallel  to  the  preceding,  and  occupies  the 
:  space  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  longitucUnal  fissure. 

The  two  convolutions  are  separated  by  the  calloso-marginal  fissure 
I  he  niternal  pcrpendwulav  fissure  is  well  marked,  and  nms  downwards  to 
:  Its  junction  mth  the  calcavinc  fissure  :  the  wedge-shaped  mass  interveninc. 


etween  these  two  is  termed  the  onncu,.  The  calcarine  fissure  corresponds 
^  the  projection  mto  the  posterior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle  t  rmfc 

(ppect  IS  seen  to  end  in  a  hook  (uncinate  gyrus)  The  notch  rouT.rl  li  I 
c  corves  is  continued  up  and  back  as  the"  dentate  or  1  ip^o  1„         ,  W 

P'"'^^'^^""'^  °^        Wppocampus'maio7lh  ,  "'L' 
^am.    Ihcre  are  three  internal  temporo-occipital  convolut  ons  of  whio^h 

•ir^lly Tels'r  ^'-^  "^-^"^  tbelid!„roS 
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The  collfiteval  fissiire  (covrcspoacUiig  to  the  cminentia  collateralis)  forms 
the  lower  boundary  of  the  superior  tcmporo-occipital  convolution. 

All  the  above  details  will  be  found  indicated  in  the  diagrams  (figs.  332, 

333.  334)- 


—  0 


Fig.  334.-r'--  of  the  ri,U  ''^^^i^'n.^^^^^^^^ 

^pus  callostmi  longitudinaUy  4i^f„«d  ^  <f/'.^^"',XTm^^^^  Fi,  median 

h,  sulcus  hippocampi;  TJ,  uncmate  Lcus  centralis  (fissure of 

aspect  of  ib^t  frontal  convolution,  ^  Pi',  precuneus  ; 

Bolando  ;  A,  ascending  frontal    B.  ascencu^^^  oc,  calcanne 

Oz,  cuneus_;  po,  Paneto-occip^al  flssuie  o  sule^^^^^^^  descendens ;  T4, 

§;^sUctitoTeSp^Llir^^^^^ 
medialis  (lobuluslingualis).  (Ecker.) 

Structure.-The  cortical  grey  matter  of  the  brain  consists  of 

five  layers  (Meynert)  (fig.  33S)-  „ 

I    Superficial  layer  with  abundance  of  nem-ogha  and  a  fe^ 
s:naU  multipolar  ganglion-cells.     2.  A  large  number  o  clo^e^ 
packed  small  ganglion-cells  of  pyramidal  shape     3-    The  mos 
mportant  layer,  and  the  thickest  of  all:  it  contains  many  kige 
pyramidal  ganglion-cells,  each  with  a  process  running  oft  fiom 
S  Tpex  4tically  towards  the  free  surfece,  and  lateral  pro- 
cesses at  the  base  which  are  always  branched.    Also  a  medio. 
;ress  from  the  base  of  each  cell  which  is  unbrandied  and 
nies  continuous  with  the  axis-cylinder  of  a  iierve-hbr  4- 
Numerous  ganglion-cells:  termed  the  "granular  formatio  bj 
Merert      5-   Spindle-shaped   and   branched    gangbon-cells  of 
^ZLJ^J^r.,.^  chiefly  parallel  to  the  free  sm^ice  (vide 
fig-  335% 
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According  to  recent  observations 
centra  become  connected  with  the 


by  Bousfield,  the  fibres  of  the  medullary 
multipolar  ganglion  cells  of  the  fourth 
layer,  and,  fi-om  these 
latter,  branches  pass  to      , "  '  V'*: 
the  angles  at  the  bases      [  * 
of  the  pyramidal  cells  f* 
of  the  third  layer  of  the  ; 
cortex(flg.  337,  fl).  From  if 
the  apices  of  the  pyra-  i. 
midal   cells,  the  axis- 
cylinder  processes  pass 
upwards  for  a  consider- 
able  distance,  and  finally 
terminate  in  ovoid  cor- 
puscles  (fig.  336)  closely 
resembling,  and  homolo- 
gous vrith,  the  corpuscles  f$ 
in  which  the  ultimate  ni 
ramifications     of     the  $ 
branched  cells  of  Pur- 
kinje  in  the  cerebellum  ^ 
terminate.      Thus  it 
would  seem   that  the 
large  pyi'amidal  cells  of 
the  tliird  layer  are  them- 
selves homologous  with 
the  cells  of  Purldnje  in      ■  x 
the  cerebellum. 

rig.  336. 


37,S—The  layf.r«  of  the  cortknl  imij 
iMiXlr.r  of  the  mxhrum.  (Meynertl) 


Fiff-  337-— [Drawn  liy  G.  Muiiro  Smitli 
from  ammonium  biclu-omate  prepa- 
rations by  E.  C.  Bousfield.] 

The  wliiu  matter  of  the  brain,  as  of  the  spinal  cord,  consists  of 
bundles  of  medullatcd,  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  grey 
^matter,  of  non-mediillatcd  nerve-fibres,  which,  however,  as  is 
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the  case  in  the  central  nervous  sj'stem  generally,  have  no  ex- 
ternal nvicleated  nerve-sheath,  which  are  held  togctlicr  by  deli- 
cate connective  tissue.     The  size  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain  is 

usually  less  than  that  of  the  fibres  of  the 
s]3inal  cord  :  the  average  diameter  of  the 
former  being  about  yo.Wo  inch. 

Chemical  Composition. —  Tlie  che- 
mistrj'  of  nerve  and  nerve  cells  has  been 
chiefly  studied  in  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  Nerve  matter  contains  several  albu- 
minous and  fatty  bodies  (cerebrin,  lecithin, 
and  some  others),  also  fatty  matter  which 
can  be  extracted  by  ether  (including  clioles- 
tcrin)  and  various  salts,  especially  Potas- 
sium and  Magnesiiim  phosphates,  which 
exist  in  larger  quantity  than  those  of 
Sodium  and  Calcinm.  Yolk  of  egg  resem- 
bles cerebral  substance  very  closely  in  its 
chemical  composition  ;  milk  and  muscle 
also  come  very  near  it. 

The  great  relative  and  absolute  size  of  the 
Cerebral  hemisijheres  in  the  adult  man,  mask.s 
to  a  great  extent  the  real  arrangement  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  brain,  which  is  illustrated  in 
the  two  accompanying  diagrams. 

From  these  it  is  apparent  that  the  parts  of  the 
brain  are  disposed  in  a  linear  series,  as  follows 
(from  before  backwards)  :  olfactory  lobes,  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  optic  thalami,  and  third  ven- 
tricle, corpora  quadrigemina,  or  optic  lobes, 
cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata. 

This  linear  arrangement  of  parts  actually 
T„    optic  tnauvinu«;  occiu's  in  the  human  foetus  (see  Chapter  on  De- 

cru'ra  cerebri:  the  mass Ij-ing  velopment),  and  it  is  permanent  ni  some  ot  tue 
above  the  canal  represents  j^^^.^^,  ygj.tcbrata,  e.q..  Fishes,  in  which  the  caxe- 
'cl  eSSZT^^ZtSe  hral  hemispheres  are  represented  by  a  pair  of 
nine  pali-s  of  cranial  nerves  ;  o.f^jjg.ya  intervening  between  the  olfactoiy  aud 
i,-olfactoi7ventncle;  2,late-    - ^^^^^.^  lobes,  and  considerably  smaller  than 

the  latter.  In  Amphibia  the  cerebral  lobes  are 
further  developed,  and  are  larger  than  any  of 
the  other  ganglia. 

In  Reptiles  and  Birds  the  cerebral  ganglia  attain  a  still  further  develop- 
ment, and  in  Mammalia  the  cerebral  hemispheres  exceed  Y^S^'^'^™ 
rest  of  the  brain.  As  we  ascend  the  scale,  the  relative  s:.e  of  the  cerebmm 
increases,  till  in  the  higlier  apes  and  man  the  hemispheres,  which  com 
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rig.  338. — Diagrammatic  hori- 
zontal section  of  a  Vertehrate 
hrain.  The  figures  serve  both 
lor  this  and  the  next  diagram. 
'Mb,  mid  brain :  what  lies  in 
front  of  this  is  the  fore-, 
and  what  lies  behind,  the 
hind-brain;  i/,laminaterml- 
naUs ;  Olf,  olfactory  lobes  •, 
Jimp,  hemispheres;  Th.  E, 
thalamencephalon ;  Pn,  pi- 
neal gland;  Pii,  pitmtai-y 
body ;  F.  M,  foramen  of 
Muni'o ;  cs,  corpus  striatum ; 
Th,  optic    thalamus:  CC 


ral  ventricle ;  3,  thh-d  ven- 
tricle; 4,  foiu-th  ventricle; 
+  ,  iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum 
ventriculum.  (Huxley.) 
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menced  as  two  little-  lateral  buds  from  the  anterior  cci-ebral  vesicle  have 
grown  upwards  and  backwards,  completely  covering  in  and  hidino-  fi-om 
view  all  the  rest  of  the  brain.  At  the  same  time  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
brain,  in  many  lower  Mammalia,  such  as  the  rabbit,  is  replaced  by  the  laby- 
rinth of  convolutions  of  the  human  brain. 

Weight  of  the  Bvain. — The  brain  of  an  adult  man  weighs  fi-om  48  to  50  oz. 
— or  about  3  lbs.  It  exceeds  in  absolute  weight  that  of  all  the  lower  animals 
except  the  elephant  and  whale.  Its  weight,  relatively  to  that  of  the.  hody, 
is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  a  few  small  birds  and  some  of  the  smaller 
moukeys.    In  the  adult  man  it  ranges  fi'om       i  of  the  body  weight. 


belore.   Lamina  teimmahs  is  represented  by  the  sti-ong-  blaek  line  joining  Pn  and  Pij. 


Variatnms.  Af/e.—hi  a  new-born  child  the  brain  (weighing  10—14  oz.) 
is  i  of  the  body  weight.    At  the  age  of  7  years  the  weight  of  the  brain 
3  already  averages  40  oz.,  and  about  14  years  the  brain  not  unfrequently 
-  reaches  the  weight  of  48  oz.    Beyond  the  age  of  40  years  the  weight  slowly 
but  steadily  declines  at  the  rate  of  about  i  oz.  in  10  years. 

Sex.— The  average  weight  of  the  female  brain  is  less  than  the  male  ;  and 
this  difference  persists  f  10m  birth  throughout  life.    In  the  adult  it  amounts 
to  about  5  oz.    Thus  the  average  weight  of  an  adult  woman's  brain  is  about 
444  oz. 

Intellif/enoc.—The  brains  of  idiots  are  generally  much  below  the  average, 
■some  weighing  less  than  16  oz.    Still  the  facts  at  present  collected  do  not 

■^warrant  more  than  a  very  general  statement,  to  which  there  arc  numerous 

■  exceptions,  that  the  brain  weight  corresponds  to  some  extent  with  the 
degi-ee  of  intelligence.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  complexity  and 

<:dcpth  of  the  convolutions,  wliich  indicate  the  area  of  the  grey  matter  of  the 
cortex,  correspond  with  the  degi'ee  of  intelligence  (R.  Wagner). 

Weif/ht  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — The  .^jjinal  wiy?  of  man  weighs  from  r— li 
oz. ;  its  weight  relatively  to  the  brain  is  about  i  :  36.  As  we  descend  the 
?cale,  this  ratio  constantly  increases  till  in  the  mouse  it  is  1:4.  In  cold- 
blooded animals  the  relation  is  reversed,  the  spinal  cord  is  the  heavier 

■Md  the  more  important  organ.    In  the  newt,  2:1;  and  in  the  lamprey, 

Dntinctivc  Character  a  of  the  JLumaii  Brain. — The  following  character 
distinguish  the. brain  of  man  and  apes  from  those  of  all  other  animals 
.«).  The  rudimentary  condition  of  the  olfactory  lobes.  Qlj).  A  perfectly  de- 
nned fissure  of  Sylvius.    («).  A  postci'ior  lobe  completely  covering  the  cere- 
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bellum.  (rZ).  The  presence  of  posterior  cornua  iu  the  lateral  ventricles 
(Gratiolet). 

The  most  clUtinctivo  2nn)iU  in  the  human  hmiii,  as  contrasted  witli  that 
of  apes,  are:— ( I).  The  much  greater  size  and  weight  of  the  whole  brain. 
The  brain  of  a  full-grown  gorilla  weighs  only  about  1 5  oz.,  which  is  less  than 
i  tl\e  weight  of  the  human  adult  male  brain,  and  bai'cly  exceeds  that  of  the 
human  infant  at  bii'th.  (2).  The  much  greater  complexity  of  the  convolu- 
tions, especially  the  existence  in  the  human  brain  of  tertiary  convolutions  in 
the  sides  of  the  fissures.    (3).  The  greater  relative  size  and  complexity,  and 


.  ,,0  -Jlrain  of  the  Otojk/,  I  natm-al  size,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  convolution^^ 
'•ifflssiie  of  Sylvius;  i.fissnre  of  Rolando;        .  .external  perpendicular  hssure; 
oif^L^lobp         cerebellum-  iT,  pons  Varolii ;  J/O,  meduUa  oblongata.  As 
cJntoSted  mth  ?he  1™  brSTtlie  froSt^U  lobe  is  short  ani  smaU  relatively,  the 
tissurfof  SjTv^s  is  oblique,  the  temporo-sphenoWal  lobe  very  prominent,  and  the  ex- 
ternal perpendicular  flssm-e  vei-y  well  marked.    (Lrratioiei. ) 


the  blunted  quadrangular  contour  of  the  fi'ontal  lobes  ni  man,  which  are 
relatively  both  broader,  longer,  and  higher,  than  in  apes.  In  apes  the 
frontal  lobes  project  keel-like  (rostrum)  between  the  olfactory  bulbs. 
U)  The  much  gi-eater  prominence  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  i)i  apes, 
o'  The  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  nearly  horizontal  in  man,  while  m  apes  it 
slants  considerably  upwards.  (6).  The  distinctness  of  the  external  perpen- 
dicular fissure,  which  in  apes  is  a  well-defined  almost  vertical slash,'  while 
in  man  it  is  almost  obscm-ed  by  the  annectent  gyri  (Rolleston) 

Most  of  the  above  points  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  of  the 
brain  of  the  Orang. 

T-unctions.— (i.)  The  Cerebral  hemispheres  are  the  organs  by 
which  are  perceived  those  clear  and  more  impressive  sensations 
which  can  be  retained,  and  regarding  which  we  can  judge.  {2.) 
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I'lie  Cerebnim  is  the  organ  of  the  will,  in  so  fur  :it  least  as  eacli 
act  of  the  will  requires  a  deliberate,  however  quick  deteniiination. 
(3.)  It  is  the  means  of  retaining  impressions  of  sensible  things, 
,iud  reproducing  them  in  subjccti\-e  sensations  and  ideas.  (4.)  It 
is  the  medium  of  all  the  higher  emotions  and  feelings,  and  of  the 
I  faculties  of  judgment,  understanding,  memory,  reflection,  induction, 
i  imagination  and  the  like. 

Evidence  regarding  the  physiology  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
I  has  been  o.btaiued,  as  in  the  case  of  other  parts  of  the  nervous 
J  system,  from  the  study  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  from  Pathology, 

and  from  Experiments  on  the  lower  animals.  The  chief  evidences 
I  regarding  the  functions  of  the  Cerebral  hemispheres  derived  from 
t  these  various  sources,  are  briefly  these  Any  severe  injury 

of  them,  such  as  a  general  concussion,  or  sudden  pressure  by 
•  apoplexy,  may  instantly  deprive  a  man  of  all  power  of  manifestinc; 
fcxterually  any  mental  faculty.    2.  In  the  same  general  proportion 

as  the  higher  mental  faculties  are  developed  in  the  Vertebrate 

animals,  and  in  man  at  different  ages  and  in  different  individuals, 
t  the  more  is  the  size  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  developed  in  com- 
I'parison  with  the  rest  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.    3.  No  other 
I'part  of  the  nervous  system  bears  a  coiTcsponding  proportion  to 
tHie  development  of  the  mental  faculties.    4.  Congenital  and  other 
imorbid  defects  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  are,  in  general,  accom- 
'panied  by  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  range  or  power  of  the 
imtellectual  Acuities  and  tlie  higher  instincts.    5.  Eemoval  of  the 
•ocrebral  hemispheres  in  one  of  the  lower  animals  produces  effects 
■corresponding  with  what  might  be  anticipated  from  the  foregoiu- 
nacts.     The  animal,  althougli  retaining  mere  sensation,  and  the 
-rower  of  performing  even  complicated  reflex  acts,  remains  in  a 
t^tate  of  stupor,  and  performs  no  voluntary  movement  of  any  kind. 
^See  below.) 

Effects  of  the  Removal  of  the  Cerebrum.— The  removal 
ft  the  cerebrum  in  the  lower  animals  appears  to  reduce  them 
'0  the  condition  of  a  mechanism  without  spontaneity.  A  pigeon 
Tom  which  the  cerebrum  has  been  removed  will  remain  motion- 
sess  and  apparently  unconscious  unless  disturbed.  When  dis- 
inrbed  in  any  way  it  soon  recovers  its  former  position ;  when 
^nrown  into  the  air  it  flies. 

In  the  case  of  the  frog,  when  the  cerebral  lobes  have  been 
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removed,  the  animal  appears  similarly  dcjn-ivcd  of  all  power  of 
spontaneous  movement.    But  it  sits  np  in  a  natural  attitude, 
breathing  quietly  ;  wlicn  pricked  it  jumps  away  ;  when  throvra 
into  the  water  it  swims  ;  when  placed  upon  the  palm  of  the 
hand  it  remains  motionless,  although,  if  the  hand  be  gradually 
tilted  over  till  the  fi-og  is  on  the  point  of  losing  his  l)alance,  he 
will  crawl  up  till  he  regains  his  equilibrium,  and  comes  to  be 
perched  quite  on  the  edge  of  the  hand.    This  condition  contrasts 
with  that  resulting  from  the  removal  of  the  entire  brain,  leaving 
only  the  spinal  cord ;  in  this  case  only  the  simpler  rcfli'x  sictions 
can  take  place.    The  frog  docs  not  breathe,  he  lies  flat  on  the 
table  instead  of  sitting  up  ;  when  thrown  into  a  vessel  of  water  he 
sinks  to  the  bottom  ;  ^\hcn  his  legs  are  pinched  he  kicks  out,  but 
does  not  leap  away. 

UnHateral  action.— Respecting  the  mode  in  whicli  the  bram 
discharges  its  functions,  tliere  is  no  evidence  whatever.    But  it 
appears  that,  for  all  but  its  highest  iiitellcctml^acts,  one  of  the  I 
cerebml  hemispheres   is  sufficient.     For  numerous  cases  are 
recorded  in  which  no  mental  defect  was  observed,  although  one 
cerebral  hemisphere  was  so  disorganised  or  atrophied  that  it  could 
not  be  supposed  capable  of  discharging  its  fiuictions.    Tlie  remain- 
ing hemisphere  was,  in  these  cases,  adequate  to  the  functions 
generally  discharged  by  both  ;  but  the  mind  does  not  seem  in  imy 
■  of  these  cases  to  have  been  tested  in  very  high  intellectual  exer- 
cises ;  so  that  it  is  not  certain  that  one  hemisphere  will  suffice  for 
these.    In  general,  the  mind  combines,  as  one  sensation,  the  im- 
pressions which  it  derives  from  one  object  through  both  hemispheres, 
and  the  ideas  to  which  the  two  such  impressions  give  rise  are 
sinole.    In  relation  to  common  sensation  and  the  eftoit  of  the 
will,  the  impressions  to  and  from  the  hemispheres  of  tlie  bram  iU-e 
carried  across  the  middle  line;  so  that  in  destmctioi,  or  com- 
pression of  either  hemisphere,  whatever  effects  are  produced  m 
loss  of  sensation  or  voluntary  motion,  arc  observed  on  the  side  ot 
the  body  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  brain  is  injured. 

Localisation  of  functions.-In  speaking   of  the  cerebi-al 
hemispheres  as  the  so-called  organs  of  the  mind,  they  have  been 
regarded  as  if  they  were  single  organs,  of  which 
equally  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of  each  of  the  mental  iaeulti^^ 
But  it  is  possible  that  each  foculty  has  a  special  portion  of  the 
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brain  appropriated  to  it  as  its  proper  organ.    For  tliis  theory  the 
Ijrincipal  evidences  arc  as  follows  : — i.  That  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  pliysiology  of  the  compound  organs  or  systems  in  the 
body,  in  which  each  part  has  its  special  function  ;  as,  for  example, 
of  the  digestive  system,  in  -which  the  stomach,  liver,  and  other 
organs  perform  each  their  separate  share  in  the  general  process  of 
the  digestion  of  the  food.    2.  That  in  different  individuals  the 
several  mental  functions  are  manifested  in  very  different  degrees. 
Even  in  early  childhood,  before  education  can  be  imagined  to 
have  exercised  any  influence  on  the  mind,  children  exhibit  various 
dispositions — each    presents   some    predominant  propensity-,  or 
evinces  a  singular  aptness  in  some  study  or  piu'suit ;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  daily  observation  that  every  one  has  his  peculiar  talent 
or  propensity.    But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  this  could  be 
the  case,  if  the  manifestation  of  each  faculty  depended  on  the 
whole  of  the  brain ;  different  conditions  of  the  whole  mass  might 
iiffect  the  mind  generally,  depressing  or  exalting  all  its  functions 
in  an  equal  degree,  but  could  not  permit  one  faculty  to  be  strongly 
and  another  weakly  manifested.    3.  The  plurality  of  organs  in 
the  brain  is  supported  by  the  phenomena  of  some  forms  of  mental 
derangement.    It  is  not  usual  for  all  the  mental  faculties  in  an 
insane  person  to  be  equally  disordered ;  it  often  happens  that  the 
strength  of  some  is  increased,  while  that  of  others  is  diminished ; 
nnd  in  many  cases  one  function  only  of  the  brain  is  deranged, 
while  all  the  rest  are  performed  in  a  natural  manner.    4.  The 
same  opinion  is  supported  by  the  fiict  that  tlie  several  mental 
faculties  are  developed  to   their  greatest  strength  at  different 
periods  of  life,  some  being  exercised  with  great  energy  in  child- 
hood, others  only  in  adult  age  ;  and  that,  as  their  energy  decreases 
in  old  age,  there  is  not  a  gradual  and  equal  diminution  of  power 
in  all  of  them  at  once,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  diminution  in  one 
or  more,  while  otliers  retain  tlieir  full  strengtli,  or  even  increase 
m  power.    5.  Tiie  plurality  of  cerebral  organs  appears  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  in  wliich  only  a  part  of  the 
mental  faculties  are  at  rest  or  asleep,  while  the  otliers  are  awake, 
and,  it  is  presumed,  are  exercised  tlu-ough  the  medium  of  the  parts 
of  the  brain  appropriated  to  them. 

.  Unconscious  Cerebration.— In  connection  -with  the  above, 
some  remarkable  phenomena  should  be  mentioned  which  have 
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l)ecn  described  as  depending  on  sin  nnconsdovs  action  of  tiie 
bi'ain. 

It  must  be  within  the  experience  of  every  one  to  have  tried 
to  recollect  some  particular  name  or  occurrence  :  and  after  trying: 
in  vain  for  some  time  the  attempt  is  given  up  and  quite  for- 
gotten amid  other  occupations,  when  suddenly,  hours  or  even  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  the  desired  name  or  occurrence  unex- 
pectedly flashes  across  the  mind.  Such  occurrences  are  supposed 
liy  many  to  be  due  to  the  requisite  cerebral  processes  going  on 
unconsciously,  and,  when  the  result  is  reached,  to  our  all  at  once 
becoming  conscious  of  it. 

That  unconscious  cerebration  may  sometimes  occur,  is  likely 
enough;  and  it  is  paralleled  by  the  unconscious  walking  of  a 
somnambulist.  But  many  cases  of  so-called  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion are  better  explained  by  the  supposition  that  some  missing 
link  iii  the  chain  of  reasoning  cannot  at  the  moment  be  found  : 
but  is  afterwards,  by  some  chance  combination  of  events,  sug- 
gested, and  thus  the  mental  process  is  at  once,  with  the  memory 
of  what  has  gone  before,  completed. 

Again,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  solve  a  difficult  or  it  may  be  an 
easy  problem,  the  reasoner  is  frequently  in  the  condition  of  a 
man  whose  wearied  muscles  coidd  never,  before  they  have  rested, 
overcome  some  obstacles.  In  both  cases,— of  brain  and  muscle, 
after  renewal  of  their  textures  by  rest,  the  task  is  performed  so 
rapidly  as  to  seem  instantaneous. 

Aphasia.— From  the  apparently  greater  frequency  of  inter- 
ference with  the  faculty  of  speech  in  disease  of  the  left  than  of  the 
right  half  of  the  cerebrum,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  nerve- 
centre  for  lanfjuage,  including  in  this  term  all  articulate  expression 
of  ideas,  is  situated  in  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere.  A  large 
number  of  cases  are  on  record  in  which  aphasia,  or  the  loss  of 
power  of  expressing  ideas  in  words,  has  been  associated  with 
disease  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  lower  or  third  frontal  convolu- 
tion on  the  left  side.  This  condition  is  usually  associated  with 
paralysis  of  the  right  side  (right  hemiplegia).  The  only  conclu- 
sion, however,  which  can  be  drawn  from  this,  is,  that  the  mteginty 
of  this  particidar  convolution  is  essential  to  the  faculty  of  speech  ; 
we  cannot  conclude  that  it  is  necessarily  the  centre  for  language. 
It  may  be  only  one  link  in  the  complete  chain  of  nervous  con- 
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iicctioiis  necessary  for  the  tniiislation  of  an  idea  into  articulate 
expression. 

It  seems  liighly  probable  that  the  corresponding  right  convo- 
lutions can  take  on  the  same  fiinctions  as  the  left ;  and  it  is  in  this 
way  that  vc  can  explain  those  cases  in  which  recovery  of  speech 
takes  place,  though  the  le/t  frontal  convolution  still  remains 
diseased. 

Pineal  and  Pituitary  Bodies. 

?^othing  is  known  of  the  function  of  the  pineal  and  pituitary 
bodies.  They  have  been,  indeed,  supposed  by  some  to  be  rather 
ductless  glands  than  nervous  organs  (p.  472). 

Experimental  loeaHsations.— Attempts  have  been  made  to 
localise  cerebral  functions  by  means  of  experiments  on  the  lower 
animals.  It  had  long  been  weU  known  that  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres could  not  be  excited  by  mechanical,  chemical,  or  thei-mal 
stimuli,  but  Fritsch  and  Hitzigwere  the  first  to  show  that  they  arc 
amenable  to  electric  irritation.  They  employed  a  weak  constant 
current  in  their  experiments,  applying  a  pair  of  fine  electrodes  not 
more  than  ^\  in.  apart  to  different  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  The 
results  thus  obtained  have  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  Ferrier. 

The  following  are  the  fundamental  phenomena  observed  in  all 
these  cases  : 

(I.)  Excitation  of  the  same  spot  is  always  followed  by  the  same 
movement  in  the  same  animal.  (2.)  The  area  of  excitability  for 
any  given  movement  is  extremely  smaU,  and  admits  of  very  accu- 
rate definition.  (3.)  In  different  animals  excitations  of  anatomically 

•corresponding  spots  prince   similar   or   con-esponding  results 

'  (Burdon-Sanderson). 

The  various  definite  movements  resulting  from  the  electric 

^stimulation  of  circumscribed  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  are 

>  enumerated  in  the  description  of  the  accompanying  figures  of  the 

'  dog  and  monkey's  brain. 

In  the  case  of  the  dog,  the  results  obtained  are  summed  up  as 
I  follows,  by  Hitzig. 

('<.)  One  portion  (anterior)  of  the  convexity  of  the  cerebrum  is 
1  motor;  another  portion  (posterior)  is  non  motor.  (b.)  Electric 
^stinmlationof  the  motor  portion  produces  co-ordinated  mi'iscular 
'  Contraction  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.     (r.)  With  vei-y 
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weak  currents,  the  contractions  prodiiced  are  diytinctly  limited  to 
particular  groups  of  muscles ;  with  stronger  cun-ents  the  stimulus 
is  comraiinicated  to  other  muscles  of  the  same  or  neighbouring 

imrts.  (cZ.)  The  portions, 
of  the  brain  intervening 
between  these  motor  centres 
are  inexcitable  by  similar 
means. 

With  regard  to  the  facts 
above  mentioned,  all  ex- 
perimenters are  agi'eed,  biit 
there  is  still  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
their  explanation. 

It  is  evident  that  the 
spots  marked  out  on  the 
cortex  are  not  strictly 
speaking  motor  centres,  for 
they  can  be  removed  en- 
tirely without  destroying 
the  power  of  voluntary 
motion. 

Burdon  -  Saiiderson  has 
Pig.  341.  shown  that  electric  stimu- 


S 

termed  cracial  sulcus,  eoiTcsponcling  to  tlic  ^  "  jj;"^;:^ ^  arranged; 
Sylvius,  ai-o^nd  which  the  four  Ip"??''^^'^",  „^^'Vi^'e'l*'™flexf^^^^^^^^  o'n  the  neck, 

tSat^ir^^^:"^?i;e  "^^^^  ^  that  exposed  hv  open- 
ing  the  skull.  (Dalton.) 
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lutiou  of  different  points  in  a,  horizontal  section,  throtigh  the 
deeper  parts  of  thcj* hemispheres,  produces  the  same  effects  as 
stinndatiou  of  the 
so-called  "  centres  " 
in  the  grey  matter 
overlying  them  : 
while  the  same 
results  follow  elec- 
tric stimidation  of 
different  points  of 
the  corpus  stria- 
tum. 

In  applying  the 
facts  ascertained 
by  these  experi- 
ments   to    elucidate  the 
physiology  of  the  human 
brain,  we  must  remember 
tliat  the  method  of  electric 
stimiilation  is  an  artificial 
one,  differing  widely  fi-om 
tlie    ordinary  stimidi  to 
which  tiie  brain  is  siibject 
during  life.  ' 

Functions  of  Other 
parts  of  the  Brain. — Of 
the  physiology  of  the  other 
l)arts  of  the  brain,  little  or 
nothing  can  be  said. 

Of  the  offices  of  the 
corpus  callomm,  or  great 
transverse     and  oblicpio 

^'^9-  343  and  .-ii^.—Viafframs  o/monkei/'a  brain  lo  xlioii-  Ihc  effeclx  of  electric  stimulation  nf 
certain  a/mts.  1,  movement  of  liirid  foot;  2,  chiefly  adduction  of  f6ot;  1,  movement* 
of  hind  foot  and  tail ;  4,  of  Intissimus  dorsi ;  5,  extension  forward  of  arm ;  n,  h  r  d 
movements  of  hand  and  wrist ;  0,  supination  and  flexion  of  forearm  ;  7,  elevation  0} 
upper  hp ;  8,  conjoint  action  of  elevation  of  upper  Up  and  depression  of  lower ;  9,  openinsr 
of  mouUi  and  protnision  of  tontrue  ;  10,  retraction  of  tongue  ;  n,  action  of  platysma  - 
12 ,  elevation  of  eyebrows  and  eyelids,  dilatation  of  pupils,  and  tui-ning  head  to  opposite 
side ;  13,  eyes  directed  to  opposite  side  and  upwards,  with  usually  contraction  of  the 
pupds  ;  13',  similar  action,  but  eyes  iisiuiUy  directed  downwards  ;  14,  retraction  of  op- 
posite oar,  head  turns  to  the  opposite  side,  the  eyes  widely  opened  and  pupils  dilated  ■ 
15,  stimulation  of  this  rcpioii,  which  corresponds  to  the  tip  of  the  imcinate  convolu- 
tion, causes  torsion  of  the  lip  and  nostril  of  the  same  side.    ( t'crrier.) 
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commissure  of  the  brain,  nothing  jiositivc  is  known.  But 
instances  in  Avhich  it  was  absent,  or  very  de?cient,  either  -without 
any  evident  mental  defect,  or  with  only  sucli  as  might  be  ascribed 
to  coincident  affections  of  other  parts,  make  it  pi-obable  that  the 


-Fis  ^A^—riew  of  the  coniiis  caUosum  from  above,  i .— Tlie  uppov  surface  of  the  corpus 
callosum  has  been  fuUy  exposed  by  separating  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  thiwmB 
them  to  the  side  ;  the  gyi-us  iomicatus  has  been  detached,  and  the  transverse  hbrcs  ol 
the  corpus  callosum  traced  for  some  distance  into  the  cerebral  medullary  substance. 
1  the  upper  sm-face  of  the  coitus  callosum;  2.  median  fun-ow  or  raphe;  3,  lonpitu- 
d'inal  stncB  bounding  the  fmrow  ;  4,  swelling  formed  by  the  ti-ansverse  bands  as  they 
nass  into  the  cerebrum ;  anterior  extremity  or  knee  of  the  conms  callosum ;  6, 
posterior  extremity;  7,  interior,  and  8,  posterior  part  of  the  P'^f 
ino'  from  the  corpus  callosum;  9,  margin  of  the  swelhug ;  10.  anterior  Part  of 
convolution  of  the  coi-pus  callosum;  11,  hem  or  band  of  union  of  this  convolution, 
iriitemal  convolutions  of  the  parietal  lobe ;  13,  upper  surface  of  the  cerebellum, 
(s'appey  after  Foville.) 

office  which  is  commonly  assigned  to  it,  of  enabling  the  two  sides 
of  the  brain  to  act  in  concord,  is  exercised  only  in  the  highest  acts 
of  which  the  mind  is  capable.  And  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
very  late  period  of  its  development,  and  by  its  very  rudimentaiy 
:  condition  (Flower)  in  all  but  tlie  placental  [Mammalia. 

To  the  fornix  and  otlier  commissures  no  special  function  can  be 
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assigned ;  but  it  is  a  reasonable  hypothesis  that  they  connect  the 
action  of  the  parts  between  which  they  are  severally  placed. 

Sleep. 

All  parts  of  the  body  which  are  the  seat  of  active  change 
require  periods  of  rest.    The  alternation  of  work  and  rest  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  their  maintenance  and  of  the  healthy 
;  performance  of  their  fimctious.    These  alternating  periods,  how- 
1  ever,  differ  much  in  duration  in  different  cases ;  but,  for  any 
individual  instance,  they  preserve  a  general  and  rather  close 
•  unifomiity.    Thus,  as  before  mentioned,  the  periods  of  rest  and 
work,  in  the  case  of  the  heart,  occupy,  each  of  them,  about  half  a 
:  second  ;  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  respiratory^  muscles  the  periods 
:  are  about  four  or  five  times  as  long.    In  many  cases,  again  (as  of 
ithe  voluntary  muscles  during  violent  exercise)  while  the  periods 
I  during  active  exertion  alternate  very  frequently,  yet  the  expeudi- 
i  ture  goes  far  ahead  of  the  repair,  and,  to  compensate  for  this,  an 
:  after  repose  of  some  liours  becomes  necessary  ;  the  rhythm  being 
1  less  perfect  as  to  time,  than  in  the  case  of  the  muscles  concerned 
i  in  circulation  and  respii-ation. 

Obviously,  it  would  be  impossible  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Brain, 
t  there  should  be  short  periods  of  activity  and  repose,  or  in  other 
\  words,  of  consciousness  and  unconsciousness.  The  repose  must 
'  occur  at  long  intervals ;  and  it  must  therefore  be  proportionately 
1  long.  Hence  the  necessity  for  that  condition  which  we  call  Sleep  ; 
^la  condition  which  seeming  at  first  sight  exceptional,  is  only  an 
« unusually  perfect  example  of  what  occurs,  at  varying  intervals,  in 
c  every  actively  working  portion  of  our  bodies. 

A  temporary  abrogation  of  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum 
1  imitating  sleep,  may  occur,  in  the  case  of  injury  or  disease,  as  the 
*■  consequence  of  two  apparently  widely  different  conditions.  In- 
Nsensibility  is  equally  produced  by  a  deficient  and  an  excessive 
I  quantity  of  blood  within  the  cranium,  (coma)  ;  but  it  was  once 
s  supposed  that  the  latter  offered  tlie  truest  analogy  to  the 
'"normal  condition  of  the  brain  in  sleep,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
I'proof  to  the  contrary,  the  brain  was  said  to  be  during  sleep  com- 
>aested.  Direct  experimental  enquiry  has  led,  however,  to  the 
•opposite  conclusion. 
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.  By  exposh^,  at  a  circumscribed  spot,  the  surface  of  the  brain  of, 
living  animals,  and  protcctmg  the  exposed  pait  by  a  watch-glass,,; 
Durham  was  able  to  prove  that  the  brain  becomes  visibly  paleri 
(antemic)  during  sleep ;  and  the  auasmia  of  the  optic  disc  during  | 
sleep,  observed  by  HiTghlings  Jackson,  may  be  taken  as  a  strong 
confirmation,  by  analogy,  of  the  same  fact. 

A  very  little  consideration  will  show  that  these  experimental 
results  correspond  exactly  with  what  might  have  been,  foretold 
from  .the  analogy  of  other  physiological  conditions.  Blood  is 
supplied  to  the  brain  for  two  partly  distinct  purposes,  (i.)  It  is 
supplied  for  mere  nutrition's  sake.  (2.)  It  is  necessary  for  bring- 
ing supplies  of  potential  or  acti\^e  energy,  {i.e.,  'comhustihle  matter 
or  heat)  which  may  be  transformed  by  the  cerebral  corpuscles  into 
the  various  manifestations  of  nerve-force.  During  sleep,  blood  is 
requisite  for  only  the  first  of  these  pui-poses ;  and  its  supply  m 
greater  quantity  would  be  not  only  useless,  but,  by  supplying  an 
excitement  to  work,  when  rest  is  needed,  would  be  positively 
harmful.  In  this  respect  the  varying  circulation  of  blood  in  the 
brain  exactly  resembles  that  which  occurs  in  all  other  energy 
transforming  parts  of  the  body;  e.g.,  glands  or  muscles. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  normal 
anajmia  of  the  brain  which  accompanies  sleep  is  probably  a  result  1 
and  not  a  cause  of  the  quiescence  of  the  cerebral  functions.  What 
the  immediate  cause  of  this  periodical  partial  abrogation  of  function 
is,  however,  we  do  natipow. 

Somnambulism  SKI  Dreams.— What  we  term  sleej)  occurs 
often  in  very  different  degrees  in  different  parts  of  the  nervous 
system ;  and  in  some  parts  the  expression  cannot  be  used  in  the 
ordinary  sense. 

The  phenomena  of  dreams  and  somnamUdism  are  examples  ot 
differing  degrees  of  sleep  in  different  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
nervous  system.  In  the  former  case  the  cerebrum  is  still  partially 
active;  but  the  mind-products  of  its  action  are  no  longer  corrected 
by  the  reception,  on  the  part  of  the  sleeping  sensormm,  of  nnpres- 
sions  of  objects  belonging  to  the  outer  world;  neither  can  the 
cerebrum,  in  this  half-awake  condition,  act  on  the  centres  of  reflex 
action  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  so  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  cou- 
tract-a  fact  within  tlie  painful  experience  of  all  who  have  suflei-ed 
from  nightmare. 
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•  In  somuambiilism  the  cerebrum  is  capable  of  exciting  that  train 
of  reflex  nervous  action  which  is  necessary  for  progression,  while 
the  nerve-centre  of  muscular  sense  (in  the  cerebellum'?)  is,  pre- 

:  sumably,  fully  awake ;  but  the  sensorhmi  is  still  asleep,  and  im- 
pressions made  on  it  are  not  sufficiently to  rouse  the  cerebrum 

:  to  a  comparison  of  the  difference  between  mere  ideas  or  memories 

;  and  sensations  derived  from  external  objects. 


Physiology  of  the  Cranial  Nerves. 

The  cranial  nerves  are  commonly  enimierated  as  nine  pairs  : 
i  but  the  number  is  in  reality  twelve,  the  seventh  nerve  consisting 
;  as  it  does,  of  tAvo  nerves,  and  the  eighth  of  three.  All  arise  (super- 
t  ficial  origin)  from  the  base  of  the  encephalon,  in  a  double  series 
Mvhich  extends  from  the  under  surface  of  the  anterior  cerebral 
1  lobes  to  the  lower  end  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Traced  into  the 
-substance  of  the  brain  and  medulla,  the  roots  of  the  nerves  are 
t  found  connected  with  various  masses  of  grey  matter,  which  are  all 
t  connected  one  with  another,  and  with  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

The  roots  of  the  olfactory  tracts  are  connected  deeply  with  the 
i  cortex  of  the  anterior  cerebi-al  hemisphere,  and  probably  with  the 
^corpora  striata  also.  The  optic  nerves  can  be  traced  into  the 
'  optic  thalami,  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  corpora  geniculata.  The 
r  third  and  fourth  nerves  arise  from  grey  matter  beneath  the  corpora 
•iquadrigemina ;  and  the  roots  of  origin  of  the  remainder  of  the 
'■cranial  nerves  can  be  traced  to  grey  matter  in  the  medulla 
■■oblongata  beneath  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  in  the 
"more  central  part  of  the  medulla,  around  its  central  canal,  as  low 
'Idown  as  the  decussation  of  the  pyi-amids. 

According  to  their  several  functions,  the  cranial  nerves  may  bo 
i thus  aiTangcd  : — 

^Nerves  of  special  sense  .  Olfactory,  optic,  anclitoiy,  part  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, and  of  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth. 

•  of  common  sensation  .    The  greater  portion  of  the  fifth. 

•  ,,  of  motion.  ,.    .    .    .    Third,  fourth,  lesser  division  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 

facial,  and  hypoglossal. 
MMixed  nerves    ....    Glo.ssopharyngeal,' vagus,  and  spinal  accessory. 
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The  physiology  of  the  several  nerves  of  the  special  senses  will  be 


considered  with  the  oi'gans  of  those  senses. 


Third  Nerve. 


Functions. — The  third  nerve,  or  motor  ocuH,  supplies  the  levator 
palpebra)  superioris  muscle,  and,  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye-ball,  all 
but  the  supei4or' oblique  or  trochlearis,  to  which  the  fourth  nerve  is 
appropriated,  and  the  rectus  externus  Avhich  receives  the  sixth  nei-ve. 
Through  the  medium  of  tlie  ophthalmic  or  lenticular  ganglion,  of 
which  it  forms  what  is  called  the  short  root,  it  also  supplies  motor 
filaments  to  tlie  iris  and  ciliary  muscle. 

When  the  tliird  nerve  is  irritated  Avithin  the  skull,  all  those 
muscles  to  whicli  it  is  distributed  are  convulsed.  When  it  is 
jmrahjsed  or  divided  the  following  eflects  ensue:  (i),  the  upper 
eyelid  can  be  no  longer  raised  by  the  elevator  palpebrte,  but 
droops  (ptosis)  and  remains  gently  closed  over  the  eye,  under  the 
unbalanced  influence  of  tlic  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which  is 
supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  :  (2),  tlie  eye  is  turned  outwards 
(external  strabismus)  by  the  nnbalanced  action  of  the  rectus 
externus,  to  which  the  sixth  nerve  is  appropriated  :  and  lieuce, 
from  the  irregularity  of  tlie  axes  of  the  eyes,  double-sight  is  often 
experienced  when  a  single  object  is  within  view  of  both  the  eyes: 
(3),  the  eye  cannot  be  moved  either  upwards,  downwards,  or 
inwards  :  (4),  the  pupil  becomes  dilated  (mydriasis),  and  insensible 
to  light:  (5),  the  eye  cannot  "accommodate"  itself  for  vision  at 
short  distances. 

Contraction  and  Dilatation  of  the  PupU.— The  relation  of 
the  third  nerve  to  the  iris  is  of  peciiliai-  interest.  In  ordinary 
circimistances  the  contraction  of  the  iris  is  a  reflex  action,  wliicb 
may  be  explained  as  produced  by  the  stimulus  of  light  on  the 
retina  being  conveyed  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain  (probably  to 
the  corpora^quadrigemina),  and  thence  reflected  through  the  thii-d 
nerve  to  the  iris.  Hence  the  iris  ceases  to  act  when  either  the 
optic  or  the  third  nerve  is  divided  or  destroyed,  or  when  the 
corpora  qnadrigemina  are  destroyed  or  much  compressed.  But 
when  the  optic  nerve  is  divided,  the  contraction  of  the  u-.s  maj 
be  excited  by  irritating  that  poition  of  the  nerve  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  brain ;  and  when  the  third  nerve  is  divided,  the 
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I  irritation  of  its  distal  portion  will  still  excite  the  contraction  of 
the  iris. 

The  contraction  of  the  iris  thus  shows  all  the  characters  of  a 
reflex  act,''and  in  ordinary  cases  requires  the  concurrent  action  of 
the  optic  nerve,  corpora  quadrigemina,  and jthird  nerve ;  and,  pro- 
ibahl'y  also,  considering  the  peculiarities  of  its  perfect  mode  of 
action,  of  tlie  ophthahnic  ganglion.    But,  besides,  both  irides  will 
icontract  their  pupils  under  the  reflected  stimulus  of  light  falling 
only  on  one  retina  or  under  irritation  of  one  optic  nerve.  Thus, 
iiin  blindness  of  one  eye,  its  pupil  may  contract  when  the  other  eye 
>is  exposed  to  a  stronger  light :  and  generally  the  contraction  of 
xach  of  the  pupils  appears  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  total 
[quantity  of  light  which  stimulates  either  one  or  both  retinte, 
wxccording  as  one  or  both  eyes  are  open. 

The  iris  acts  also  in  association  with  certain  other  muscles 
iisupplied  by  the  third  nen-e  :  thus,  when  the  eye  is  directed  in- 
wards, or  upwards  and  inwards,  by  the  action  of  the  third  nerve 
idistributed  in  tlie  rectus  intenius  and  rectus  superior,  the  iris  con- 
■itracts,  as  if  under  direct  voluntary  influence.  Tiie  Avill  cannot, 
i^iowever,  act  on  the  iris  alone  through  the  third  nerve  ;  but  this 
[iptness  to  contract  in  association  with  the  other  muscles  supplied 
'l)y  the  third,  may  be  sufficient  to  make  it  act  even  in  total 
'blindness  and  insensibility  of  the  retina,  whenever  these  muscles 
inre  contracted.  The  contraction  of  the  pupils,  when  the  eyes  are 
imovcd  inwards,  as  in  looking  at  a  near  object,  has  probably  the 
lourpose  of  excluding  those  outermost  rays  of  light  which  woidd  be 
'COO  far  divergent  to  be  refracted  to  a  clear  image  on  the  retina ; 
land  the  dilatation  in  looking  straight  forwards  as  in  looking  at  a 
distant  object,  permits  the  admission  of  the  largest  number  of  rays, 
if)f  which  none  are  too  divergent  to  be  so  refracted.  (For  further 
e'emarks  on  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  piipil,  see 
702. ) 


Poirrth.  Nerve. 

Functions.— The  fourtii  nerve,  or  Nerviis  trochleark  or  pa- 
^leticm,  is  exclusively  motor,  and  supplies  only  the  trochlearis 
'T  obliqims  superior  muscle  of  the  eyeball. 
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Fifth  or  Trigeminal  Nerve. 

Functions.— The  fifth  or  trigeminal  nerve  resembles,%s  already 
stated,  the  spinal  nerves,  in  that  its  branches  are  derived  throngli 
two  roots  ;  namely,  the  larger  or  sensory,  in  connection  with  wliich 
is  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  and  the  smaller  or  molor  root  whicli  has 
no  ganglion,  and  which  passes  nnder  tlie  ganglion  of  the  sensory 
root  to  join  the  third  branch  or  division  Avliicli  issues  from  it. 
The -first  and  second  divisions  of  the  nerve,  which  arise  wholly 
from  the  larger  root,  are  purely  sensory.  The  third  division  being 
joined,  as  before  said,  by  the  motor  root  of  the  nerve,  is  of  course 
both  motor  and  sensory. 

(a.)  Motor  Functions. — Tlirough  branches  of  the  lesser  or 
uoh-ganglionic  portion  of  the  fifth,  the  muscles  of  mastication, 
namely,  the  temporal,  masseter,  two  pterygoid,  anterior  part  of  the  I 
digastric,  and  mylo-hyoid,  derive  their  motor  nerves.  Filaments 
are  also  supplied  to  the  tensor  tympani  and  tensor  palati.  The 
motor  function  of  these  branches  is  proved  by  the  violent  con- 
traction of  all  the  muscles  of  mastication  in  experimental  irritation 
of  the  third  or  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  nerve;  by 
paralysis  of  the  same  muscles,  when  it  is  divided  or  disorganised, 
or  from  aiiy  reason  deprived  of  power ;  and  by  the  retention  of 
the  power  of  these  muscles,  when  all  those  supplied  by  the  fecial 
nerve  lose  their  power  through  paralysis  of  that  nerve.    Tlic  last 
instance  ;  proves  best,  that  though  the  buccinator  muscle  gives 
passage  to,  and  receives  some  filaments  from,  a  buccal  branch  of 
the  inferior  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  yet  it  derives  its  motor  ' 
power  from  the  fiicial,  for  it  is  paralysed  together  with  the  other 
muscles  that  are  supplied  by  the  facial,  but  retains  its  power  wheu 
the  other  muscles  of  mastication  are  paralysed.    Whether,  how- 
ever, the  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  which  is  supplied  to  the 
bucc'inator  muscle  is  entirely  sensory,  or  in  part  motor  also,  must 
remain  for  the  present  doubtful.    From  the  fact  that  this  muscle, 
besides  its  other  functions,  acts  in  concert  or  harmony  with  the 
muscles  of  mastication,  in  keeping  the  food  between  the  teeth,  it 
might  be  supposed  from  analogy,  tliat  it  would  have  a  motor 
branch  from  the  same  nerve  that  supplies  them.    There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  so-called  buccal  branch  of  the  fifth  is, 
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ill  the  main,  sousoiy ;  although  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  it  does 

not  give  a  few  motor  fihxments  to  the  buccinator  muscle. 

(b.)  Sensory  Functions. — Through  the  branches  of  the  greater 
I  or  ganglionic  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve,  all  the  anterior  and  antero- 
:  lateral  parts  of 
1  the  face  and  head, 
'  'with  the  excep- 
ttion  of  the  skin 
1  of    the  parotid 

region  (Avhich  de- 

lives  branches 
ffrom  the  ceiTical 

spinal  nerves ), 
:  acquire  common 

sensibility  ;  and 

among  these  parts 

may  bo  included 
I  the  organs  of  spe- 
ccial  sense,  from 
■s  which  common 

sensations  are 

conveyed  through 
tthe    fifth  nerve, 

and    their  spe- 
vcial  sensations 
t  through  their  se- 
veral   nerves  of 

special  sense.  The 
iimuscles,  also,  of 
tthe  face  and  lower 
Jijaw  acquire  mus- 
'■cular  sensibility, 
t  through  the  fila- 
iiments  of  the  gan- 
L'glionio  portion  of 


Fig-  3^6— General  i>lan  of  (he  branches  of  the  f/th  pair,  i.— i, 
lesser  root  of  the  fifth  pair ;  2,  greater  root  passing  foi-wards 
into  the  Gassenan  ganglion;  3,  placed  on  the  bone  above 
the  ophthalmic  nerve,  which  is  seen  dividing  into  the  supra- 
""^l  i."^'™"''  ""'^  ^i^saX  braches,  the  latter  connected 
r  Vu  S  °Pl>thalmic  ganglion ;  4,  placed  on  the  bone  close 
to  the  foramen  rotundum,  marks  the  superior  maxillary 
division,  which  is  connected  below  with  the  spheno-palatine 
ganglion,  and  passes  fonvards  to  the  infraorbital  forameil ; 
.3,  placed  on  the  bone  over  the  foramen  ovale,  marks  the' 
inferior  maxillary  nei-ve,  giving  off  the  anterior  auricular 
and  muscular  branches,  and  continued  by  the  inferior  dental 
to  the  lower  jaw,  and  by  the  gustatory  to  the  tongue  ;  a,  the 
submaxillary  gland,  the  submaxillaiy  ganglion  placed  above 
it  m  connection  with  the  gustatoiy  nerve ;  6,  the  chorda 
tjTnpani  ;  7,  the  facial  nerve  issuing  from  the  stylomastoid 
foramen.   (Cluirles  Bell.) 


tithe  fifth  nerve  distributed  to  them  with  their  proper  motor  nerves. 
FThe  sensory  function  of  the  branches  of  the  greater  division  of  the 
t^.  fifth  nerve  is  proved,  by  all  the  usual  evidences,  such  as  their  dis- 
Utribution  in  parts  that  are  sensitive  and  not  capable  of  muscular 
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contraction,  the  exceeding  sensibility  of  some  of  tlicse  parts,  tlieir 
loss  of  sensation  when  the  nerve  is  piiral3-sed  or  divided,  tlie  piiiu 
without  convulsions  produced  by  morbid  or.  experimental  irrita- 
tion of  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  nerve,  and  the  analogy 
of  this  portion  of  the  fifth  to  the  posterior  root  of  the  spinal 
nerve. 

Other  Functions. — In  relation  to  musmlar  movevients,  the 
branches  of  the  greater  or  ganglionic  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve 
exercise  a  manifold  influence  on  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of 
the  head  and  face,  and  other  parts  in  which  they  are  distributed. 
They  do  so,  in  the  first  place  («),  by  providing  the  muscles 
themselves  with  that  sensibility  withoiit  which  the  mind,  being 
unconscious  of  their  position  and  state,  cannot  voluntarily  exer- 
cise them.  It  is,  probably,  for  conferring  this  sensibility  on  the 
muscles,  that  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  communicate  so 
frequently  with  those  of  the  facial  and  hypoglossal,  and  the 
nerves  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  ;  and  it  is  because  of  the  loss  of 
this  sensibility  that  when  the  fifth  nerve  is  divided,  animals  are 
always  slow  and  awkward  in  the  movement  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face  and  head,  or  hold  them  still,  or  guide  their  movements 
by  the  sight  of  the  objects  towards  which  they  wish  to  move. 

Again,  the  fifth  nerve  has  an  indirect  influence  on  the  muscular 
movements,  by  (6)  conveying  sensations  of  the  state  and  position 
of  the  skin  and  other  parts  :  which  the  mind  perceiving,  is  enabled 
to  determine  appropriate  acts.  Thus,  when  the  fifth  nerve  or  its 
infra-orbital  branch  is  divided,  the  movements  of  the  lips  m 
feeding  may  cease,  or  be  imperfect.  Bell  supposed  that  the  motion 
of  the  iipper  lip  in  grasping  food  depended  directly  on  the  mfra- 
orbital  nerve  ;  for  he  found  that,  after  he  had  divided  that  nerve 
on  both  sides  in  an  ass,  it  no  longer  seized  the  food  with  its  lips, 
but  merely  pressed  them  against  the  ground,  and  used  the  tongue 
for  the  prehension  of  the  food.  Mayo  corrected  this  en-ot.  He 
found,  indeed,  that  after  the  infra-orbital  nerve  had  been  divided, 
the  animal  did  not  seize  its  food  with  the  lip,  and  could  not  use  it 
well  during  mastication,  but  that  it  could  open  the  lips.  He, 
tiierefore,  justly  attributed  the  phenomena  in  Bell's  experiments  to 
tlie  loss  of  sensation  in  the  lips  ;  the  animal  not  being  able  to  feel 
the  food,  and,  therefore,  although  it  had  the  power  to  seize  it,  not 
knowing  how  or  where  to  use  that  power. 
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The  fifth  uerve  has  also  (c),  au  intimate  connection  with  mus- 
cular movements  through  the  many  reflex  acts  of  muscles  of 
which  it  is  the  necessary  excitant.  Hence,  when  it  is  divided 
iand  can  no  longer  convey  impressions  to  the  nervous  centres  to 
ibe  thence  reflected,  the  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva  produces  no 
■closm-e  of  the  eye,  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  nose  excites  no 
■sneezing. 

Through  its  ciliaiy  branches  and  the  branch  which  forms  the 
■long  root  of  the  ciliary  or  ophthalmic  ganglion,  it  exercises  also 
(d),  some  influence  on  the  movements  of  the  iris. 

When  the  trunk  of  the  ophthalmic  portion  is  divided,  the  pupil 
'becomes,  according  to  Valentin,  contracted  in  men  and  rabbits, 
iiand  dilated  in  cats  and  dogs  ;  but  in  aU  cases,  becomes  immovable 
•3ven  under  all  the  varieties  of  the  stimulus  of  light.  How  the 
i^fth  nei-ve  thus  aff-ects  the  iris  is  unexplained  ;  the  same  eff-ects 
lare  produced  by  destruction  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion 
'bf  the  sympathetic,  so  that,  possibly,  they  are  due  to  the  injury 
of  those  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  which,  after  joining  the 
nmnk  of  the  fifth,  at  and  beyond  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  proceed 
vith  the  branches  of  its  ophthalmic  division  to  the  iris ;  or,  as 
'd.  Hall  ingeniously  suggests,  the  influence  of  the  fifth  nerve'  on 
l:he  movements  of  the  iris  may  be  ascribed  to  the  aff'ection  of 
i'lsion  m  consequence  of  the  disturbed  circulation  or  nutrition  in 
lihe  retina,  when  the  normal  influence  of  the  fifth  nerve  and 
1  ihaiy  ganglion  is  disturbed.  In  such  disturbance,  increased  cir- 
nulation  making  the  retina  more  irritable  might  induce  extreme 
contraction  of  the  iris ;  or  under  moderate  stimulus  of  lio-ht 
'm-oducing  partial  blindness,  might  induce  dilatation  :  but  it  does 
I'AOt  appear  why,  if  this  be  the  true  explanation,  the  iris  should 

either  case  be  immovable  and  imafiected  by  the  various  degrees 
'flight. 

_  Trophic  influence.  —  Furthermore,  the  morbid  effects  which 
i-msion  of  the  fifth  nerve  produces  in  the  organs  of  special  sense, 
oake  It  probable  that,  in  the  normal  state,  the  fifth  nerve  exer- 
cises some  tro2Mc  influence  on  all  these  organs;  although,  in 
»:art,  the  effect  of  the  section  of  the  nerve  is  only  indirectly 
^destructive  by  abolishing  sensation,  and  therefore  the  natural  safe- 
i«ard  which  leads  to  the  protection  of  parts  from  external  injury 
i^hus,  after  such  division,  within  a  period  vaiying  from  twenty- 
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four  hours  to  a  week,  the  cornea  begins  to  be  opaque  ;  then  it 
grows  completely  white  ;  a  low  destmctivc  inflammatory  process 
ensues  in  the  conjunctiva,  sclerotica,  and  interior  parts  of  the  eye  ; 
and  within  one  or  a  few  weeks,  the  whole  eye  may  be  quite  dis- 
organised, and  the  cornea  may  slough  or  be  penetrated  by  a  large 
ulcer.  The  sense  of  smell  (and  not  merely  that  of  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  nose),  may  be  at  the  same  time  lost  or  gravely 
impaired  ;  so  may  the  hearing,  and  commonly,  whenever  the  fifth 
nerve  is  paralysed,  the  tongue  loses  the  sense  of  taste  in  its 
anterior  and  lateral  parts,  i.e.,  in  the  portion  in  which  the  lingual 
or  gustatory  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth 
is  distributed. 

In  relation  to  Taste.— The  loss  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  no  doubt 
due  (a)  to  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  being  a  nei-ve  of 
special  sense;  partly,  also,  it  is  due  (b),  to  the  fact  that  this  branch 
supplies,  in  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  tongue,  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  the  proper  nutrition  of  that  part ;  while  (c),  itj 
forms  also  one  chief  link  in  the  nervous  circle  for  reflex  action,  in, 
the  secretion  of  saliva  (p.  285).   "But,  deferring  this  question  until 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  is  to  be  considered,  it  may  be  observed 
that  in  some  brief  time  after  complete  paralysis  or  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  the  power  of  all  the  organs  of  the  special  senses  may 
be  lost ;  they  may  lose  not  merely  their  sensibility  to  common 
impressions,  for  which  they  all  depend  directly  on  the  fifth  nery^e 
but  also  their  sensibility  to  their  several  peculiar  impressions  fo, 
the  reception  and  conduction  of  which  they  are  purposely  con- 
structed and  supplied  with  special  nerves  besides  the  fifth.  Ihe 
facts  observed  in  these  cases  can,  perhaps,  be  only  explained  bj 
the  influence  which  the  fifth  nerve  exercises  on  the  nutritive  pra 
cesses  in  the  organs  of  the  special  senses.    It  is  not  um-easonahl< 
to  believe,  that,  in  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve,  their  tissue, 
may  be  the  seats  of  such  changes  as  are  seen  in  the  ^^^^iy^" 
vascular  congestion,  c^dema,  and  other  aftections  of  the  skm  of  tb 
face  and  other  tegumentary  parts  which  also  accompany  thi 
paralysis  ;  and  that  these  changes,  which  may  appear  unimpoi-to 
when  they  afi^ect  external  parts,  are  sufiicient  to  destroy  tha^ 
refinement  of  structure  by  which  the  organs  of  the  special  sensed 
are  adapted  to  their  functions. 

That  coi.plcte  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve  may  be  unaccompanied,  at  leasi 
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for  a  considerable  period,  by  injury  to  the  organs  of  special  sense,  with  the 
.exception  of  that  portion  of  the  tongue  which  is  supplied  by  its  gustatory 
b  branch,  is  well  illustrated  by  a  valuable  case  recorded  by  Althaus. 

According  to  Mageudie  and  Longet,  destruction  of  the  eye  ensues  more 
quickly  after  division  of  the  tinnkof  the  fifth  beyond  the  Gasserian  gangUon. 
»r  after  division  of  the  ophthalmic  branch,  than  after  division  of  the  roots  of 
the  fifth  between  the  brain  and  the  ganglion.  Hence  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  influence  on  nutrition  were  conveyed  in  part  through  the  filaments 
3f  the  sympathetic,  which  join  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  at  and  beyond 
the  Gasserian  ganglion. 

The  existence  of  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  in  connection  with  all  the 
.principal  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  where  it  gives  off  those  branches  which 
supply  the  organs  of  special  sense— for  example,  the  connection  of  the 
ophthalmic  ganglion  with  the  ophthalmic  nerve  at  the  origin  of  the  ciliary 
aerves  ;  of  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  with  the  superior  maxillary  division , 
^here  it  gives  its  branches  to  the  nose  and  the  palate  ;  of  the  otic  ganglion 
nnth  the  inferior  maxillary  near  the  giving  off  of  filaments  to  the  internal 
aiar  ;  and  of  the  sub-maxillary  ganglion  with  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth 
—an  these  connections  suggest  that  a  pecuhar  and  probably  conjoint  in- 
■-iuence  of  the  sympathetic  and  fifth  nei-ves  is  exercised  in  the  nutrition  of 
hhe  organs  of  the  special  senses  ;  and  the  results  of  experiment  and  disease 
onfirm  this,  by  showing  that  the  nutrition  of  the  organs  may  be  impaired 
1  consequence  of  impairment  of  the  power  of  either  of  the  nerves. 

In  relation  toSight.~A  possible  but  doubtful  connection  between 
lae  fifth  nerve  and  the  sense  of  sight,  has  been  thought  to  be 
laown  in  cases  in  which  blows  or  other  injuries  implicating  the 
•ontal  nerve  as  it  passes  over  the  brow,  are  followed  by  total  blind- 
ess  in  the  corresponding  eye.  In  some  cases  the  blindness  occurs 
t  once,  probably  from  concussion  of  the  retina ;  but  in  others  it  is 
ery  slowly  progressive,  as  if  from  defective  nutrition  of  the  retina 
ad  may  be  accompanied  with  inflammatory  disorganisation,  like 
•at  previously  referred  to  (p.  625).  The  connection  of  the 
th  nerve  with  the  residt  must,  however,  be  considered  very 
)uV)tful. 


Sixth  Nerve. 

I  Functions. — The  sixth  nerve,  Nervus  ahducens  or  ocularis  ex- 
■'nus,  IS  also,  like  the  fourth,  exclusively  motor,  and  supplies  only 
e  rectus  externus  muscle. 

■  The  rectus  externus  is  convulsed,  and  the  eye  is  turned  out- 
irds,  when  the  sixth  nerve  is  irritated;  and  the  muscle  is 
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paralysed  when  the  nerve  is  divided.    In  all  such  cases  of  paralysis, 
the  eye  squints  inwards,  and  cannot  be  moved  outwards. 

In  its  course  through  the  cavernous  siinis,  the  sixth  nerve  forms 
larger  communications  with  the  sympathetic  nerve  than  any  other 
nerve  within  the  cavity  of  the  skuU  does.  But  the  import  of 
these  communications  with  the  sympathetic,  and  the  subsequent) 
distribution  of  its  filaments  after  joining  the  sixth  nerve,  are  quite 
unknown. 

Seventh,  or  Facial  Nerve. 

Functions.— The  facial,  or  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  o! 
nerves,  is  the  motor  nerve  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  face,  including 
the  platysma,  but  not  including  any  of  the  muscles  of  masticatioi 
already  enumerated  (p.  278) ;  it  supplies,  also,  the  parotid  gland; 
and  through  the  connection  of  its  tmnk  with  the  Vidian  nei-ve,  bj. 
the  petrosal  nerves,  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate,  probablj 
the  levator  palati  and  azygos  ;  by  its  tj-mpauic  branchef 

it  supplies  the  stapedius  and  laxator  tjmipani,  and,  through  tli( 
otic  ganghon,  the  tensor  tympani ;  through  the  clwrda  tympani  n 
sends  branches  to  the  submaxillary  gland  and  to  the  lingualis  auc 
some  other  muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue  ;  and  by  branches  givei 
oft- before  it  comes  upon  the  face,  it  siippUes  the  muscles  of  th( 
external  ear,  the  posterior  part  of  the  digastricus,  and  the  st} 
hyoideus. 

Besides  its  motor  influence,  the  facial  is  also,  by  means  of  ' 
fibres  which  are  supplied  to  the  submaxillary  and  parotid  glar. 
a  secretory  nerve.    For,  through  the  last-named  branches,  nnpres 
sions  may  be  conveyed  which  excite  increased  secretion  of  sahv^ 

s':^ptoms  of  Paralysis  of  Facial  Nerve.-When  the  facia 
nerve  is  divided,  or  in  any  other  way  paralysed,  the  loss  of  power  u 
the  muscles  which  it  supplies,  while  proving  the  nature  and  exteu 
of  its  functions,  displays  also  the  necessity  of  its  P^^rfection  for  tl 
perfect  exercise  of  all  the  organs  of  the  special  senses.  Thus,  m  pa.- 
lysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  the  orbicularis  palpebramim  l^^mg  powerles, 
tL  eye  remainsopen  through  the  unbalanced  action  of  tl-  -t 
palpebrn3 ;  and  the  conjunctiva,  thus  -"*>-f  ^^^I'^^^f.  ' 
Ld  the  contact  of  dust,  is  liable  to  repeated  inflammation,  which 
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i.aay  end  in  thickening  and  opacity  of  both  its  own  tissue  and  that 
■f  the  cornea.  These  changes,  however,  ensue  much  more  slowly 
iiian  those  which  follow  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  never 
near  the  same  destiiictive  chai'acter. 

The  sense  of  hearing,  also,  is  impaired  in  many  cases  of  paralysis 
ff  the  facial  nerve;  not  only  in  such  as  are  instances  of  simul- 
laneous  disease  in  the  auditory  nerves,  but  in  such  as  may  be 
tjsplained  by  the  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  internal  ear. 
h'he  sense  of  smell  is  commonly  at  the  same  time  impaired  through 
;Qe  inability  to  draw  air  briskly  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
lasal  cavities  in  which  part  alone  the  olfactory  nerve  is  distributed  ; 
ecause,  to  draw  the  air  perfectly  in  this  direction,  the  action  of 
uie  dilators  and  compressors  of  the  nostrils  should  be  perfect. 

Lastly,  the  sense  of  taste  is  impaired,  or  may  be  wholly  lost 
1 1  paralysis  of  the  fecial  nerve,  provided  the  source  of  the  paralysis 
.'3  in  some  part  of  the  nerve  between  its  origin  and  the  giving  off 
T  the  chorda  tympaui.  This  result,  which  has  been  observed  in 
lany  instances  of  disease  of  the  facial  nerve  in  man,  appears 
.jiplicable  by  the  influence  which,  through  the  chorda  tympani,  it 
i.iercises  on  the  movements  of  the  lingualis  and  the  adjacent 
imscular  fibres  of  the  tongue ;  and  on  the  process  of  secretion  of 
ililiva. 

Together  with  these  effects  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  the 
■.Luscles  of  the  fice  being  all  powerless,  the  countenance  acquires 
11  the  paralysed  side  a  characteristic,  vacant  look,  from  the 
■osence  of  all  expression  :  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  lower,  and 
Kie  paralysed  half  of  the  mouth  looks  longer  than  that  on  the 
l:her  side ;  the  eye  has  an  unmeaning  stare.  All  these  pecu- 
arities  increase,  the  longer  the  paralysis  lasts;  and  their 
ppearance  is  exaggerated  when  at  any  time  the  muscles  of  the 
oposite  side  of  the  face  are  made  active  in  any  expression,  or  in 
.iy  of  their  ordinary  functions.  In  an  attempt  to  blow  or 
1  histle,  one  side  of  the  mouth  and  cheek  acts  properly,  but  the 
cher  side  is  motionless,  or  flaps  loosely  at  the  impulse  of  the 
-pired  air ;  so  in  trying  to  suck,  one  side  only  of  the  mouth  acts  ; 
1  feeding,  the  lips  and  cheek  arc  powerless,  and  food  lodges 
•Jtween  the  cheek  and  gmn. 
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Glosso-Pharyngeal  Nerve. 

The  giosso-pharyngeal  nerves  (16,  fig.  347))  '^^  the  enumeration 
of  the  cerebral  nerves  by  ntimbers  according  to  the  position 
in  which  they  leave  the  cranium,  are  considered  as  divisions  of 
the  eighth  ?xaV  of  nerves,  in  which  term  are  included  with  them 
the  pneumogastric  and  accessory  nerves.  But  the  union  of  the 
nerves  under  one  term  is  inconvenient,  although  in  some  parts  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  pneumogastric  are  so  combined  in  their 
distribution  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them  in  either  their 
anatomy  or  physiology. 

Distribution.— The  glosso-pharyngeal  nei-ve  gives  fflaments 
through  its  tympanic  branch  (Jacobson's  nei-ve),  to  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  and  fenestra  rotunda,  and  the  Eustachian  tube  ;  also,  to  the 
carotid  plexus,  and,  through  the  petrosal  nerve,  to  the  spheno-paW 
tine  ganglion.  After  communicating,  either  within  or  without  the 
cranium,  with  the  pneumogastric,  and  soon  after  it  leaves  the 
cranium,  with  the  sympathetic,  digastric  branch  of  the  facial,  and  the 
accessory  nerve,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  parts  into  the  two  prin- 
cipal divisions  indicated  by  its  name,  and  supphes  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  posterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the  upper  pari;  of  the 
pharynx,  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  arches  of  the  palate,  the  tonsds 
and  their  mucous  membrane,  and  the  tongue  as  far  foi-wai'ds  as  the 
foramen  cEecum  in  the  middle  line,  and  to  near  the  tip  at  the  sides 

and  inferior  part. 

Functions.— The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  contains  some  motor 
fibres,  together  with  those  of  common  sensation  and  the  sense  of 
taste. 

I   The  muscles  which  receive  filaments  from  the  glosso-pharjTi- 
o-eal  are  the  stylo-pharyngei,  palato-glossi,  and  constrictoi-s  of  the 

pharynx.  .      •  .1 

Besides  being  (2)  a  nerve  of  common  sensation  m  the  parts 
which  it  supplies,  and  a  centripetal  nerve  through  which  impres- 
sions are  conveyed  to  be  reflected  to  the  adjacent  muscles,  the 
<dosso-pharyngeal  is  also  a  nerve  of  special  sensation;  being  the 
nerve  of  taste,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  tongue  and  palate 
to  which  it  is  distributed.  After  many  discussions,  the  question, 
(  Which  is  the  nerve  of  taste  ?-the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth 
^  or  the  glosso-pharyngean-may  be  most  probably  answered 
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1 1\  stating  that  tjhej^are_both  nerves  of  this  special  function.  For 
vrery  numerous  experiments  and'  cases  have  shown  that  when  the 
titnink  of  the  fifth  nerve  or  its  lingual  branch  is  paralysed  or 
lidivided,  the  sense  of  taste  is  completely  lost  in  the  superior  surface 
I'pf  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  tongue.  The  loss  is 
unstantaueous  after  division  of  the  nerve ;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
:>be  ascribed  to  the  defective  nutrition  of  the  part,  though  to  this, 
•perhaps,  may  be  ascribed  the  more  complete  and  general  loss  of 
:fche  sense  of  taste  when  the  whole  of  the  fifth  nerve  has  been 
paralysed. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  loss  of  taste  in  the  part  of 
l;he  tongue  to  which  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  is 
Uistributed  proves  that  to  be  a  gustatory  nerve,  the  fact  that  the 
''.ense  of  taste  is  at  the  same  time  retained  in  the  posterior  and 
■oostero-lateral  pai-ts  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the  soft  palate  and  its 
Anterior  arch,  to  which  (and  to  some  parts  of  which  exclusively) 
lihe  glosso-pharyngeal  is  distributed,  proves  that  this  also  must  be 
.  nerve  of  taste. 

Pneumogastric  or  Vagus  Nerve. 

Distribution. — The   pneumogastric  nerve,  nervus    vagus,  or 
Kir  vagum  (i,  fig.  347),  has,  of  all    the    cranial  and  spinal 
lerves,  the  most  various  distribution,  and  influences  the  most 
;iai-ious  functions,  either  through  its  own  filaments,  or  those 
i-hich,  derived  from  other  nerves,  are  mingled  in  its  branches. 
The  pai-ts  supplied  by  the  branches  of  the  vagus  nerve  are 
>s  follows:  by  its  pharyngeal  branches,  which  enter  the  pha- 
vyngeal  plexus,  a  large  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and, 
rrobably,  all  the  muscles  of  the  Pharynx  ;  by  the  superior  laryn- 
•  eal  nerve,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
■Epiglottis,  the  Glottis,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Larynx,  and, 
lae  crico-thyroid  muscle  ;  by  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  the 
:  lucous  membrane  and  muscular  fibres  of  the  Trachea,  the  lower 
■art  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
"Xcept  the  crico-thyroid;  by  oesophageal  branches,  the  mucous 
laembrane  and  muscular  coats  of  the  (Esophagus.    Moreover,  the 
r^ranches  of  the  vagus  form  a  largo  portion  of  the  sujjply  of  nerves 
)  the  Heart  and  the  great  Arteries  through  the  cardiac  nerves 
terived  from  both  the  trunk  and  the  recuiTent  nerve ;  to  the 
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Vie  U7  -View  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pah;  their  distribution  and  connections  on  fte 

14,  bngual  01  f?,^™tor>  ncr\  e  branch,  and  uniting  with  twigs  of 

the  muscles  ot  the  tongn^^  i^.'spinal  accessoiT  nerve,  uniting  hy  ite 

the  Imgual;  16,  glosso-phaiyngeai  iicix^ ,  /,  1  „„«sin„-into the stemo-mastoid 
inner  branch  witli  the  P^.e^oS'^'^*^^'^;  "7,  f^;^^^^^^       oiigki  of  the  phrenic 

inuBcle;  18,  second  cemcal  "^,7^  ^  J),  ""i^,^^^^^^^  ^i^^ 
nei-ve,  22,  2,,,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  "^^a    Sh^i  ceinc.il  n 

dorsa  the  brachial  P/.«-"^^/4.  BU^e^^^^^^^^  .,01^ 
after  Hirschfeld  oud  Leveillf). 
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ILxmgs,  through  both  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  puhnonary 
plexuses ;  and  to  the  Stomach,  by  its  terminal  branches  passing 
over  the  walls  of  that  organ  ;  lA'hile  branches  are  also  distributed 
to  the  Liver  and  to  the  Spleen. 

Commuiiications. — Throughout  its  whole  course,  the  vagus 
■contains  both  sensory  and  motor  fibres  ;  but  after  it  has  emerged 
ffrom  the  skull,  and,  in  some  instances  even  sooner,  it  enters  into 
-so  many  anastomoses  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  filaments 
lit  contains  are,  from  their  origin,  its  own,  or  whether  they  are 
ilderived  from  other  nerves  combining  with  it.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  which  are 
labundantly  added  to  nearly  all  its  branches.  The  likeness  to  the 
sjTupathetic  which  it  thus  acquires  is  further  increased  by  its  con- 
taining many  filaments  derived,  not  from  the  brain,  iVit  from  its 
own  petrosal  ganglia,  in  which  filaments  originate,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic.^so  abundantly  that 
the  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  visibly  larger  below  the  ganglia  than 
iibove  them  (Bidder  and  Volkmann).  Nest  to  the  sjToipathetic 
aerve,  that  which  most  communicates  with  the  vagus  is  the  acces- 
-■jory  nerve,  whose  internal  branch  joins  its  trunk,  and  is  lost  in  it. 

Functions— The  most  probable   account  of  the  particular 
t'imctions  which  the  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  dis- 
.bharge  in  the  several  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed,  may  be 
ilrawn  from  John  Eeid's  experiments   on  dogs.     They  show 
•i:hat,— I.  The  plmryngeal  branch  is  the  principal  motor  nerve  of 
l:he  pharynx  and  soft  palate,  and  is  most  probably  wholly  motor  ; 
tbhe  chief  part  of  its  motor  fibres  being  derived  :from  the  internal 
'■oranch  of  the  accessory  nerve.     2.  The  inferior  or  recurrent 
•aryncjeal  nerve  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  larjmx,    3.  The  siqoerior 
^aryncjeal  nerve  is  chiefly  sensory  :  the  only  muscle  supplied  by  it 
^Jemg  the  crico-thyroid.    4.  The  motions  of  the  amphagus,  the 
-■tomach  and  part  of  the  small  intestines  are  dependent  on  motor 
■ibres  of  the  vagus,  and  are  probably  excited  by  impressions  made 
;ipon  sensitive  fibres  of  the  same.    5.  The  cardiac  branches  com- 
numcatc,  from  the  centre  in  the  medullary  channel,  impulses  (iu- 
nbitory)  regulating  the  action  of  tlic  heart.    6.  The  x>ulmonary 
')ranchcs  form  the  principal  channel  by  which  the  sensory  impres- 
10ns  on  the  nmcous  surfiice  of  the  trachea,  bronchi  and  hmgs  that 
aflucnce  respiration  are  transmitted  to  the  medulla  ol^lom-ata  • 
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and  some  fibres  also  supply  motor  influence  to  the  muscular 
portions  of  the  fibres  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi.    7.  Branches 
to  the  stomach  and  intestine  not  only  convey  motor  but  also 
vaso-moior  imptilses  to   those  organs.     8.  The  action  of  the 
so-called  depressor  branch   (p.  192)  in  inJdhitmg  the  action  of 
the  vaso-motor  centre  has  already  been  treated  of,  as  has  also  the 
influence  of  the  vagus  in  stimulating  the  secretion  of  the  salivary 
glands,  as  in  the  nausea  which  precedes  vomiting  (p.  286).  To 
summarise,  therefore,  the  many  functions  of  this  nerve,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  supplies  motor  influence  to  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus, 
to  stomach  and  small  intestine,  and  to  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi 
and  lung  ;  sensory  and  in  part  vaso-motor  influence  to  the  same 
regions  Tiw^w^^^ory  influence  to  the  heart ;  inhibitory  afi'crent  im- 
pulses to  the  vaso-motor  centre ;  excito-secretory  to  the  salivary 
glands  ;  excito-motor  in  coughing,  vomiting,  &c. 

Effects  of  Section.— Division  of  both  vagi,  or  of  both  then- 
recurrent  branches,  is  often  very  quickly  fatal  in  young  animals  ; 
but  in  old  animals  the  division  of  the  recun-ent  nerve  is  not 
o-enerally  fatal,  and  that  of  both  the  vagi  is  not  always  fatal, 
and  when  it  is  so,  death  ensues  slowly.  This  difference  is, 
probably,  because,  the  yielding  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  m 
youn-  animals  permits  the  glottis  to  be  closed  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure  in  inspiration,  and  they  are  thus  quickly  sufi-ocated  unless 
tracheotomy  be  performed.  In  old  animals,  the  rigidity  and  promi- 
nence of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  prevent  the  glottis  from  being 
completely  closed  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  ;  even  when  all  the 
muscles  are  paralysed,  a  portion  at  its  posterior  part  remains  open, 
and  through  this  the  animal  continues  to  breathe. 

In  the  case  of  slower  death,  after  division  of  both  the  vagi,  the 
luno-s  are  commonly  found  gorged  with  blood,  (edematous  or 
nearly  solid,  with  a  kind  of  low  pneumonia,  and  with  their 
bronchial  tubes  full  of  frothy  bloody  fluid  and  mucus  changes  to 
which,  in  general,  the  death  may  be  proximately  ascribed  These 
changes  are  due,  perhaps  in  part,  to  the  influence  which  he 
nerves  exercise  on  the  movements  of  the  air-cells  and  bronch  , 
yet  since  they  are  not  always  produced  in  one  lung  when  its 
nerU  is  divided,  they  cannot  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  suspension 
of  organic  nervous  influence.  Rather,  they  may  be  ascribed  to 
tlie  hhidrance  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  m  con- 
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sequence  of  the  diminished  supply  of  air  and  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  iu  the  air-cells  and  iu  the  pulmonary  capillaries;  in  part, 
perhaps,  to  paralysis  of  the  blood-vessels,  leading  to  congestion  ; 
aud  iu  part,  also,  they  appear  due  to  the  passage  of  food  and 
of  the  various  secretions  of  the  mouth  aud  fauces  through  the 
glottis,  which,  being  deprived  of  its  sensibility,  is  no  longer'stimu- 
lated  or  closed  in  consequence  of  their  contact. 

References  tn  othrr  funetions  of  Frtj-/.— Regarding  the  influence  of  the 
1  vagus,  see  also  Heart  (p.  156),  Arteries  (p.  192),  Salivary  Gland  (p.  286), 
"ilGlottis  and  Lai-ynx  (p.  250),  Trachea  and  Bronchi  (p.  227),  Lungs  (p  z'^o) 
Phaiynx  and  (Esophagus  (p.  296),  Stomach  (p.  312).  ' 

Spinal  Accessory  Nerve. 

The  principal  branch  of  the  accessory  nerve,  its  external  branch, 
supplies  the  stenio-mas^toid^^  .  and,  though 

pain  is  produced  by  instating  it,  is  composed  almost  exclusively  "of 
motor  fibres.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  accessory  nerve  gives 
some  motor  filaments  to  the  vagus.  For,  among  the  experiments 
made  on  this  point,  many  have  shoAvn  that  when  the  accessory 
nerve  is  irritated  within  the  skull,  convulsive  movements  ensue 
in  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx ;  aU  of  which,  as  already 
stated,  are  supplied,  apparently,  by  branches  of  the  vagus ;  and 
(which  is  a  very  significant  fact)  Vrolik  states  that  in  the  chim- 
panzee the  internal  branch  of  the  accessory  does  not  join  the 
vagus  at  all,  but  goes  direct  to  the  larynx. 

Among  the  roots  of  the  accessory  nerve,  the  lower,  arising  from 
tthe  spinal  cord,  appear  to  be  composed  exclusively  of  motor  fibres, 
:and  to  be  destined  entirely  to  the  trapezius  and  sterno-mastoid 
>  muscles  i  the  upper  fibres,  arising  from  the  medulla  oblongata, 
■  contam  many  sensory  as  well  as  motor  fibres. 


Hypoglossal  Nerve. 

Distribution.— The  hypoglossal  or  ninth  nerve,  or  mo±or 
[hn^ua,  has  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  muscles  connected  with" the 
fhyoid  bone,  including  those  of  the  tongue.  It  supplies  through 
1  Its  dcscendmg  branch  (descendem  noni),  the  sterno-hyoid,  sterno- 
J  thyroid,  and  omo-hyoid ;  through  a  special  branch  of  the  thvro 
''hvoul,  and  through  itn  lingual  brandies  the  genio-hyoid,  stylo- 
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glossus,  hyo-glossiis,  and   genio-hyo-glossus  and  liugualcs.  It 
contributes,  also,  to  the  supply  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Functions.— The  function  of  the  hypoglossal  is  exclusively 
motor,  except  in  so  far  as  its  descending  branch  may  receive  a 
few  sensory  iilaments  from  the  first  cervical  nerve.    As  a  motor 
nerve,  its  influence  on  all  the  muscles  enumerated  above  is  shown 
by  their  convulsions  when  it  is  irritated,  and  by  their  loss  of 
power  when  it  is  paralysed.    The  eff-ects  of  the  paralysis  of  one 
hypoglossal  nerv6  are,  however,  not  very  strikiug  in  the  tougue. 
Often,  in  oases  of  hemiplegia  involving  the  functions  of  the 
hypoglossal  nerve,  it  is  not  possible  to  observe  any  deviation  in 
the  direction  of  the  protruded  tongue ;  probably  because  the 
tongue  is  so  compact  and  firm  that  the  muscles  on  either  side, 
their  insertion  being  nearly  parallel  to  the  median  hne,  can  push 
it  straight  forwards  or  turn  it  for  some  distance  towards  either 
side. 

Spinal  Nerves. 
Functions.— Little  need  be  added  to  what  has  been  already 
said  of  these  nerves  (pp.  569  to  573)-  The  anterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  are  formed  exclusively  of  motor  fibres  ;  the  posterior 
roots  exclusively  of  sensory  fibres.  Beyond  the  gangha,  all  the 
spinal  nerves  are  mixed  nerves,  and  contain  as  weU  sympathetic 
filaments. 

The  Sympathetic  Nerve. 

The  general  differences  between  the  fibres  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
and  sympathetic  nerves  have  been  already  stated  (pp.  544,  545)> 
but  the  different  modes  of  action  of  the  two  systems  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  different  structure  of  their  fibres.  It  is  probable, 
however  that  the  laws  of  conduction  by  the  fibres  are  m  both 
systems  the  same,  and  that  the  differences  manifest  in  the  modes 
of  action  of  the  systems  are  due  to  the  multiplication  and  sepa- 
ration of  the  nervous  centres  of  the  sympathetic  :  ganglia,  or 
nerve-centres,  being  placed  in  connection  with  the  fibres  of  the 
sympathetic  in  nearly  all  parts  of  their  course. 

Distribution.-!.  Fibres  are  distributed  to  all  p  am  or  lui- 
striped  muscular  fibres,  as  those  of  the  blood-vessels  (vaso-motor 
nerves),  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  intestmes  and  other  hollow 
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viscera,  of  glaurl -ducts,  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  muscle  in  the  eye, 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Taso-motor  fibres  come  originally  from  the  vaso-motor  centre 
in  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and,  issuing  from  the  spinal  cord, 
communicate  with  the  pras-vertebral  chain  of  ganglia,  and  are 
thence,  as  branches  from  these,  distributed  to  the  Blood-vessels. 
_2.  Fibres  (accelerating)  are  distributed  to  tlie  Heart.  3.  Secretory 
fibres  (in  addition  to  vaso-motor)  are  distributed  to  the  salivary, 
aud  presumably  to  other  secreting  glands.  4.  Inter-central  or 
inter-ganglionic  fibres.  5.  CentTi-petal  fibres  proceeding  to  the 
vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla ;  to  the  various  sympathetic 
ganglia;  and  probably  to  all  cerebro-spinal  nerve-centres.  The 
'peripheral  distribution  of  these  centripetal  fibres  is,  without 
doubt,  chiefly  in  the  parts  or  organs  to  which  the  centrifugal  fibres 
of  the  same  system  are  mainly  distributed.  But  they  are  also 
present  in  all  those  other  parts  of  the  body  which  belong  more 
especially  to  the  Cerebro-spinal  system. 

Structure. — The  sympathetic  ganglia  all  contain — (i),  nerve- 
fibres  traversing  them;  (2),  nei-ve-fibres  originating  in  them; 
(3),  nerve-  or  ganglion-corpuscles,  giving  origin  to  these  fibres  ; 
and  (4),  other  coi-puscles  that  appear  fi-ee.  In  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  of  the  frog,  ganglion-cells  of  a  very  complicated  structure 
have  been  described  by  Beale  and  siibsequently  by  Ai-nold.  The 
cells  are  enclosed  each  in  a  nucleated  capsule  :  they  are  jDyriform 
in  shape,  and  from  the  pointed  end  two  fibres  are  given  oflF,  which 
gradually  acquire  the  characters  of  nerve-fibres  :  one  of  them  is 
straight,  and  the  otlier  (which  sometimes  arises  from  the  cell  by 
two  roots)  is  spu-ally  coiled  arovmd  it. 

In  the  trunk,  and  thence  proceeding  branches  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, there  appear  to  be  always — (r),  fibres  which  arise  in  its 
own  ganglia  ;  (2),  fibres  derived  from  the  ganglia  of  the  cerebral 
and  spinal  nerves ;  (3),  fibres  derived  from  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  and  transmitted  through  the  roots  of  their  nerves.  The 
spinal  cord,  indeed,  appears  to  be  a  large  source  of  the  fibres  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve. 

Through  the  communicating  branches  between  the  spinal  nerves 
and  tlie  pra3-vertebral  sympathetic  ganglia,  which  have  been 
generally  called  roots  or  origins  of  tlie  sympathetic  nerve,  an 
interchange  is  effected  between  all  the  spinal  nerves  and  the 
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sympathetic  trunks ;  all  the  ganglia,  also,  which  are  seated  on 
the  cerebral  nerves,  have  roots  (as  they  are  called)  thi'ough  which 
filaments  of  the  cerebral  nerves  are  added  to  their  own.    So 'that, 
probably,  all   sympathetic   nerves  contain   some  intermingled 
■  cerebi'al  or  spinal  nerve-fibres  ;  and  all  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves 
:some  filaments  derived  from  the  sympathetic  system  or  from 
;  ganglia.   But  the  proportions  in  which  these  filaments  are  mingled 
:are  not  uniform.  .  The  nerves  which  arise  from  the  brain  and 
:  spinal  cord  retain  throughout  their  course  and  distribution  a 
]  preponderance  of  cerehro-spinal  fibres,  while  the  nerves  immediately 
;  arising  from  the  so-called  sympathetic  ganglia  probably  contain 
;a  majority  of  S7/mpathetic  fibves.    But  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
(Certainty  that  in  structure  the  branches  of  cerebral  or  spinal 
1  nerves  differ  always  from  those  of  the  sympathetic  system,  it  is 


ITig.  3JiS.— Diagrammatic  view  of  (he  Sympallielir.  cord  of  the  rirjlit  side,  showing  its  connections 
with  the  principal  cerebro-spinal  nei-ves  and  the  main  prteaortie  plexuses.  J.  (Pi-om 
Quain's  Anatomy.) 

'  Cerehro-spinal  nerves.— Yl,  a  portion  of  the  sixth  cranial  as  it  passes  thi-ough  the  caver- 
nous sinus,  receiving  two  twigs  from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the  sjmpathetio  nerve ; 
O,  ophthalmic  ganglion  connected  by  a  twig  with  the  carotid  plexus ;  M,  connec- 
tion of  the  spheno-p.ilatine  ganglion  by  the  Vidian  nei-ve  with  the  carotid  plexus  : 
C,  cervical  plexus  ;  Br,  brachial  plexus  ;  D  6,  sixth  intercostal  nerve  ;  D  12,  twelfth ; 
L  3,  third  lumbar  nerve ;  S  1,  fii'st  sacral  nerve  ;  S  3,  third  ;  S  5,  fifth ;  Or,  anterior 
crural  nerve ;  Cr',  great  sciatic ;  pn,  pneimiogastric  nerve  in  the  lower  pai-t  of  the 
neck ;  r,  recurrent  nerve  winding  round  the  subclavian  artery. 

.^Sympathetic  Cord.—c,  superior  cervical  ganglion  ;  c',  second  or  middle ;  c",  inferior :  from 
each  of  these  ganglia  cardiac  nerves  (all  deep  on  this  side)  are  seen  descending  to  the 
cardiac  plexus ;  d  i,  placed  immediately  below  the  first  dorsal  sympathetic  ganglion ; 
d  6,  IS  opposite  the  sixth ;  2 1,  fii'st  lumbar  ganglion ;  c  a,  the  terminal  or  coccygeal 
ganglion. 

IPrwaortic  and  Visceral  Plenises.—p  p,  pharyngeal,  and,  lower  down,  laryngeal  plexus  ;  jjI, 
posterior  pulmonary  plexus  spreading  from  the  vagus  on  the  back  of  the  right  bron- 
chus ;  c  n,  on  the  aorta,  the  cardiac  plexus,  towards  which,  in  addition  to  the  cardiac 
nerves  from  the  three  cervical  sympathetic  ganglia,  other  branches  are  seen  descend- 
ing from  the  vagus  and  recurrent  nerves  ;  co,  right  or  posterior,  and  co',  left  or  ante- 
rior coronary  plexus ;  o,  oesophageal  plexus  in  long  meshes  on  the  gullet ;  sp,  great 
splanchiuc  nerve  formed  by  branches  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
dorsal  gangUa  ;  -t-,  small  splanchnic  from  the  ninth  and  tenth  ;  -I-  +,  smallest  or  third 
splanchnic  from  the  eleventh  :  the  first  and  second  of  these  aie  shown  joining  the 
solar  plexus,  s  n ;  the  third  descending  to  the  renal  plexus,  r  e  ;  connecting  branches 
between  the  solar  plexus  and  the  vagi  are  also  represented  ;  pn',  above  the  place  where 
the  right  vagu.s  passes  to  the  lower  or  posterior  sui-face  of  the  stomach  ;  }m",  the  left 
distributed  on  tlie  anterior  or  upper  surface  of  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  organ :  from 
the  solar  plexus  large  branches  are  seen  siuxounding  the  arteries  of  the  celiac  axis, 
and  descending  to  m  .v,  the  superior  mesenteric  plexus  ;  opposite  to  tliis  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  suprarenal  plexus ;  below  r  e  (the  renal  plexus),  the  spennatie  plexus  is 
also  indicated ;  a  o,  on  the  front  of  the  aoi-ta,  marks  the  aortic  plexus,  foimed  by 
nerves  descending  from  the  solar  and  superior  mesenteric  plexuses  and  from  the  lum- 
bar ganglia ;  mi,  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus  surrounding  the  oon-esponding  arteiy ; 
/I'/i  hypogastric  ple.xus  placed  between  the  common  iliac  vessels,  coimected  above  Mith 
the  aortic  plexus,  receiving  nerves  from  the  lower  lumbar  ganglia,  and  dividing  below 
into  the  right  and  left  pelvic  or  inferior  hypogastric  plexuses ;  pi,  the  right  pelvic 
ple.xus ;  from  this  the  nei-ves  descending  are  joined  by  those  from  the  plexus  on  the 
superior  hemonhoidal  ves.sel.»,  mi',  by  s>nnpathetif  nerves  from  the  sacral  ganglia,  and 
by  numerous  visceral  nerves  from  the  third  and  fom'th  sacral  spinal  norvos,  and  there 
are  thus  foi-med  the  rectal,  vesical,  and  other  plexuses,  which  ramify  upon  the  viscera 
from  behind  forwards  and  from  below  upwards,  as  towards  ir,  and  v,  the  rectum  and 
bladder. 
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impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  be  sure  of  the 
source  of  fibres  which  from  their  structure  might  lead  the 
observer  to  believe  that  they  arose  from  the  brain  or  spinal  cord 
on  the  one  hand,  or  from  the  sympathetic  ganglia  on  the  other. 
In  other  words,  although  the  large  white  meduUated  fibres  are 
especially  characteristic  of  cerebro-spinal  nei-ves,  and  the  pale  or 
non-meduUated  fibres  of  a  sympathetic  nerve,  in  which  they 
largely  preponderate,  there  is  no  certainty  to  be  obtained  in  a 
doubtful  case,  of  whether  the  nerve-fibre  is  derived  from  one  or 
the  other,  from  mere  examination  of  its  structm-e.  It  may  be 
derived  from  either  source. 

Functions— It  may  be  stated  generaUy  that  the  sympathetic 
nerve-fibres  are  simple  conductors  of  impressions,  as  are  those  of 
the  Cerebro-spinal  system ;  and  that  the  ganglionic  centres  have 
(each  in  its  appropriate  sphere)  the  like  powers  both  of  conducting, 
transferring,  reflecting,  and  possibly  of  augmenting  or  of  inhihiting 
impressions  made  on  them. 

The  power  possessed  by  the  sympathetic  ganglia  of  conducting 
impressions  is  sufficiently  proved  in  disease,  as  when  any  of  the 
viscera,  usually  unfelt,  give  rise  to  sensations  of  pain,  or  when  a 
part  not  commonly  subject  to  mental  influence  is  excited  or  re- 
tarded in  its  actions  by  the  various  conditions  of  the  mind ;  for  in 
all  these  cases  impressions  must  be  conducted  to  and  fro  through 
the  whole  distance  between  the  part  and  the  spinal  cord  and  brain. 
So,  also,  in  experiments,  now  more  than  sufficiently  numerous, 
irritations  of  the  semilunar  ganglia,  the  splanchnic  nerves,  the 
thoracic,  hepatic,  and  other  ganglia  and  nerves,  have  elicited 
expressions  of  pain,  and  have  excited  movements  in  the  muscular 
organs  supplied  from  the  irritated  part. 

In  the  case  of  pain,  or  of  movements  affected  by  mental  con- 
ditions, it  may  be  supposed  that  the  conduction  of  impressions  is 
effected  through  the  cerebro-spinal  fibres  which  are  mingled  in 
all,  or  nearly  all,  parts  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  There  arc  no 
means  of  deciding  this  ;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  conductiou 
is  eff-ected  through  the  cerebro-spinal  nerve-fibres,  then,  whether 
or  not  they  pass  uninteiTuptedly  between  the  brain  or  spmal  cord 
and  the  part  aff-ected,  it  must  be  assumed  that  then-  mode  oi 
conduction  is  modified  by  the  ganglia.  For,  if  such  cerebro- 
spinal fibres  are  conducted  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  paits 
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:shoiild  be  always  sensible  and  liable  to  the  influence  of  the  will, 
and  impressions  should  be  conveyed  to  and  fro  instantaneously. 
■But  this  is  not  the  case ;  on  the  contrary,  through  the  branches  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve  and  its  ganglia,  none  but  intense  impres- 
sions, or  impressions  exaggerated  by  the  morbid  excitability  of  the 
r.orves  or  ganglia,  can  be  conveyed. 

Respecting  the  general  action  of  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic 
aerve,  in  reflex  or  other  actions,  little  need  be  said  here,  since 
;hey  may  be  taken  as  examples  by  which  to  illustrate  the  common 
Jiodes  of  action  of  all  nerve-centres  (see  p.  558).    Indeed,  com- 
olex  as  the  sympathetic  system,  taken  as  a  whole,  is,  it  presents 
im  each  of  its  parts  a  simplicity  not  to  be  found  in  the  cerebro- 
ppinal  system  :  for  each  ganglion  with  afferent  and  efferent  nerves 
bi-ms  a  simple  nervous  system,  and  might  serve  for  the  illus- 
■Tation  of  all  the   nervous   actions  with  which  the  mind  is 
lanconnected. 

The  parts  principally  supplied  with  sympathetic  nerves  are 
idsually  capable  of  none  but  involuntary  movements,  and  when 
lie  mind  acts  on  them  at  all,  it  is  only  through  the  strong  excite- 
aaent  or  depressing  influence  of  some  passion,  or  through  some 
'•oluntaiy  movement  with  which  the  actions  of  the  involuntary 
..art  are  commonly  associated.  The  heart,  stomach,  and  intes- 
anes  are  examples  of  these  statements ;  for  the  heart  and  stomach, 
ihough  supplied  in  large  measure  from  the  pneumogastric  nerves, 
■•^et  probably  derive  through  them  few  filaments  except  such  as 
aave  arisen  from  their  ganglia,  and  are  therefore  of  the  nature  of 
i-ympathetic  fibres. 

The  parts  which  are  supplied  with  motor  power  by  the  sym- 
jathetic  nerve  continue  to  move,  though  more  feebly  than  before, 
bhen  they  are  separated  from  their  natural  connections  with  the 
58t  of  the  sympathetic  system,  and  wholly  removed  from  the 
'•ody.  Thus,  the  heart,  after  it  is  taken  from  the  body,  continues 
')  beat  m  Mammalia  for  one  or  two  minutes,  in  reptiles  and 
amphibia  for  hours  ;  and  the  peristaltic  motions  of  the  intestine 
'ontmue  under  the  same  circumstances.  Hence  the  motions  of  the 
iBrts  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  sympathetic  are  shown  to 
''h  m  a  measure,  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  this 
^Ldependent  maintenance  of  their  action  being,  without  duobt, 
"ie  to  the  fact  that  they  contain,  in  their  own  substance,  the 
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apparatus  of  ganglia  and  nerve-fibres  by  -which  their  motions  are 
immediately  governed. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  rule,  at  least  in  animals  that  have 
both  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  nerves  much  developed,  that 
the  involuntary  movements  excited  by  stimuli  conveyed  through 
ganglia  are  orderly  and  like  natural  movements,  while  those 
excited  through  nerves  without  ganglia  are  convulsive  and  dis- 
orderly ;  and  the  probability  is  that,  in  the  natural  state,  it  is 
through  the  same  ganglia  that  natural  stimuli,  impressing  centri- 
petal nerves,  are  reflected  through  centrifugal  nerves  to  the  in- 
voluntary muscles.    As  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  mamtained 
in  uniform  rhythmic  action  chiefly  by  the  reflecting  and  combining 
power  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  so  are  those  of  the  heart,  stomach, 
and  intestines,  by  their  several  ganglia.    And  as  with  the  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic  and  their  nerves,  so  with  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata and  its  nerves  distribiited  to  the  respiratory  muscles,— if 
these  nerves  of  the  medulla  oblongata  itself  be  directly  stimulated, 
the  movements  that  follow  are  convulsive  and  disorderly ;  but  if 
the  medulla  be  stimulated  through  a  centripetal  nerve,  as  when 
cold  is  applied  to  the  skin,  then  tlie  impressions  are  reflected  so 
as  to  produce  movements  which,  though  they  may  be  very  quick 
and  almost  convulsive,  are  yet  combined  in  the  plan  of  the  proper 
respiratory  acts. 

Among  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  to  which  this 
co-ordination  of  movements  is  to  be  ascribed,  must  be  reckoned, 
not  those  alone  which  are  on  the  principal  tranks  and  branches 
of  the  sympathetic  external  to  any  organ,  but  those  also  which 
lie  in  the  very  substance  of  the  organs  ;  such  as  those  of  the 
heart  (p.  155).  Those  also  may  be  included  which  have  been 
found  in  the  mesentery  close  by  the  intestines,  as  well  as  in  the 
muscular  and  sub-mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal 

canal  (pp.  302,  3i5)>        '^^  ^^^^'^  l'^'^'-    ^^^^  ''^^'f  °^ 
coveries  of  such  ganglia  wiU  probably  diminish  yet  fm-ther  the 
number  of  iirstances  in  which  the  involuntary  movements  appear 
to  be  eff-ected  independently  of  nervous  influence. 

Eespecting  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  system  on  various 
physiological  processes,  see  Heart  (p.  158),  Arteries  (p.  190 ' 
IxLal  Heat  (p.  39x),  Salivary  Glands  (p.  287),  Stomach  (p.  3"^ 
Intestines  (p.  316).    These  are  parts  which  have  been  specially 
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;  investigated.  But  they  are  not  in  any  way  exceptional.  All 
i  physiological  processes  must,  of  necessity,  either,  directly  or 
r  through  vaso-motor  fibres,  be  under  the  influence  of  the  Sympa- 
r  thetic  system. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  Nutrition.  It  has 

en  held  that  the  nervous  system  cannot  be  essential  to  a  healthy 
urse  of  nutrition,  because  in  plants  and  the  early  embryo,  and  in 
e  lowest  animals,  in  which  no  nervous  system  is  developed,  nutri- 
ti.  in  goes  on  without  it.    But  this  is  no  proof  that  in  animals 
which  have  a  nervous  system,  nutrition  may  be  independent  of  it ; 
rrather,  it  may  be,  assumed,  that  in  ascending  development,  as  one 
ssystem  after  another  is  added  or  increased,  so  the  highest  (and, 
hhighest  of  all,  the  nervous  system)  will  always  be  inserted  and 
1>blended  in  a  more  and  more  intimate  relation  with  all  the  rest  : 
iiaccordiug  to  the  general  law,  that  the  interdependence  of  parts 
augments  with  their  development. 

The  reasonableness  of  this  assumption  is  proved  by  many  facts 
;l3howing  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  nutrition,  and  by 
^bhe  most  striking  of  these  facts  being  observed  in  the  higher 
lanimals,  and  especially  in  man.  The  influence  of  the  mind  in 
bhe  production,  aggravation,  and  cure  of  organic  diseases  is 
■matter  of  daily  observation,  and  a  sufficient  proof  of  influence 
sxercised  on  nutrition  through  the  nervous  system. 

Independently  of  mental  influence,  injuries  either  to  portions 
'ff  the  nervous  centres,  or  to  individual  nerves,  are  frequently 
allowed  by  defective  nutrition  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  injured 
serves,  or  deriving  their  nervous  influence  from  the  dama-ed 
oortions  of  the  nervous  centres.    Thus,"  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord 
rare  sometimes  followed  by  mortification  of  portions  of  the  para- 
VSed  parts;  and  this  may  take  place  very  quickly,  as  in  a  case 
>i_  which  the  ankle  sloughed  within  twenty-four  hours  after  an 
>Wury  of  the  spine.    After  such  lesions  also,  the  repair  of  injuries 
I  X  the  paralysed  parts  may  take  place  less  completely  than  in 
Jthers;  so,  in  a  case  in  which  paraplegia  was  produced  by  fracture 
f  the  himbar  vertebra;,  and,  in  the  same  accident,  the  humerus 
lod  tibia  were  fractured.    Tlie  former  in  due  time  united  :  the 
titter  did  not.    The  same  fact  was  illustrated  by  some  experi- 
aents,  in  which  having,  in  salamanders,  cut  off'  the  end  of  the 
"■il,  and  then  thi-ust  a  tliin  wire  some  distance  up  the  spinal 
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canal,  so  as  to  destroy  the  cord,  it  was  found  that  the  end  of  the 
tail  was  reproduced  more  slowly  than  in  other  salamanders  in 
whom  the  spinal  cord  was  left  uninjured  above  the  point  at  which 
the  tail  was  amputated.  Illustrations  of  the  same  kind  are 
furnished  by  the  several  cases  in  which  division  or  destruction  of 
the  trunk  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  has  been  followed  by  incomplete 
and  morbid  nutrition  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  face  ;  ulce- 
ration of  the  cornea  being  often  directly  or  indirectly  one  of  the 
consequences  of  such  imperfect  nutrition.  Part  of  the  wastmg 
and  slow  degeneration  of  tissue  in  paralysed  limbs  is.  probably 
referable  also  to  the  withdrawal  of  nervous,  influence  from 
them ;  though,  perhaps,  more  is  due  to  the  want  of  use  of  the 
tissues. 

Undue  irritation  of  the  trunks  of  nerves,  as  well  as  their 
division  or  destruction,  is  sometimes  followed  by  defective  or 
morbid  nutrition.  To  this  may  be  referred  the  cases  in  which 
ulceration  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  irritated  nerves  occm-s 
frequently,  and  continues  so  long  as  the  irritation  lasts.  Further 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  nutrition  is 
furnished  by  those  cases  in  which,  from  mental  anguish,  or  in 
severe  neuralgic  headaches,  the  hair  becomes  grey  very  quickly, 
or  even  in  a  few  hours. 

So  many  and  varied  facts  leave  little  doubt  that  the  nervous 
system  exercises  an  influence  over  nutrition  as  over  other  organic 
processes ;  and  they  cannot  be  easily  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  changes  in  the  nutritive  processes  are  only  due  to  the  varia- 
tions in  the  size  of  the  blood-vessels  supplying  thh  affected  parts, 
although  this  is,  doubtless,  one  important  element  in  producing 
the  result. 

The  question  remains,  through  what  class  of  nerves  is  the 
influence  exerted?  When  defective  nutrition  occurs  in  paiis 
rendered  inactive  by  injury  of  the  motor  nerve  alone,  as  in  the 
muscles  and  other  tissues  of  a  paralysed  face  or  limb,  it  may 
appear  as  if  the  atrophy  were  the  direct  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  power  in  the  motor  nerves ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  tue 
atrophy  is  the  consequence  of  the  want  of  exercise  of  the  parts, 
for  if  the  muscles  be  exercised  by  artificial  irritation  of  their 
nerves  their  nutrition  will  be  less  defective.  The  defect  of  the 
nutritive  process  which  ensues  in  the  face  and  other  parts,  how- 
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.<ever,  in  consequence  of  destruction  of  the  trigeminal  nerve,  cannot 
:  be  referred  to  loss  of  inflnence  of  any  motor  nerves  ;  for  the 
[imotor-nerves  of  the  face  and  eye,  as  well  as  the  olfactory  and 

optic,  have  no  share  in  the  defective  nutrition  which  follows 
irinjiuy  of  the  trigeminal  nerve ;  and  one  or  all  of  them  may  be 
idestroyed  without  any  direct  disturbance  of  the  nutrition  of  the 

parts  they  severally  supply. 

It  must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  influence  which  is 
>3xercised  by  nerves  over  the  nutrition  of  parts  to  which  they  are 
diistributed  is  to  be  referred,  in  part  or  altogether,  either  to  the 
iMcrves  of  common  sensation,  or  to  the  vaso-motor  nei-ves,  or,  as 
itt  is  by  some  supposed,  to  nerve-fibres  {trophic  nerves),  which 
ppreside  specially  over  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  and  organs  to 
Kvhich  they  are  supplied. 

It  is  not  at  present  possible  to  say  whether  the  influence  on 
[nutrition  is  exercised  through  the  cerebro-spinal  or  through  the 
^^sympathetic  nerves,  which,  in  the  parts  on  which  the  observation 
laas  been  made,  are  generally  combined  in  the  same  sheath.  The 
LTOth  perhaps  is,  that  it  may  be  exerted  through  either  or  both 
M  these  nerves.  The  defect  of  nutrition  which  ensues  after  lesion 
U  the  spinal  cord  alone,  the  sympathetic  nerves  being  uninjured, 
imd  the  general  atrophy  which  sometimes  occurs  in  consequence 
^ftf  diseases  of  the  brain,  seem  to  prove  the  influence  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system :  while  the  observation  that  inflammation  of  the 
■vye  IS  a  constant  result  of  ligature  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in 
hhe  neck,  and  many  other  observations  of  a  similar  kind,  exhibit 
very  well  the  influence  of  the  latter  nerve  in  nutrition. 
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THE  SENSES. 


Through  the  medium  of  the  Nervoiis  system  the  mind  obtains 
a  knowledge  of  the  existence  both  of  the  various  parts  of  tlie  body, 
and  of  the'' external  world.  This  knowledge  is  based  upon  semw- 
tions  resulting  from  the  stimulation  of  certain  centres  in  the  brain, 
by  irritations  conveyed  to  them  by  afferent  (sensory)  nerves. 
Under  normal  circumstances,  the  following  structures  are  neces- 
sary for  sensation  :  {a)  A  peripheral  organ  for  the  reception  of  the 
impression  ;  (6)  a  nerve  for  conducting  it ;  (c)  a  nerve-centre  for 
feeling  or  perceiving  it. 

Classification  of  Sensations.— Sensations  may  be  conve- 
niently classed  as  (i)  common  and  (2)  special. 

(i.)  Common  sensations.— this  head  fall  all  those  general 
sensations  which  cannot  be  distinctly  localized  in  any  particular 
part  of  the  body,  such  as  Fatigue,  Discomfort,  Faintness,  Satiety, 
together  with  Himger  and  Thirst,  in  which,  in  addition  to  a 
general  discomfort,  there  is  in  many  persons  a  distinct  sensation 
referred  to  the  stomach  or  fauces.    In  this  class  must  also  be 
placed  the  various  irritations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi,  Avhich  give  rise  to  coughing,  and  also  the  sensations 
derived  from  various  viscera  indicating  the  necessity  of  expelhug 
their  contents ;  e.g.,  the' desire  to  deftecate,  to  urinate,  and,  in  the 
female,  the  sensations  which  precede  the  expidsion  of  the  fo3tus. 
We  must  also  include  such  sensations  as  itching,  creeping,  tick- 
ling tingling,  burning,  aching,  etc.,  some  of  which  come  under  the 
head  oipain  :  they  will  be  again  referred  to  in  describing  the  sense 
of  Touch     It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  very  clear  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  many  of  the  common  sensations  above  mentioned, 
and  the  sense  of  Touch,  which  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
the  general  and  special  sensations.    Touch  is,  indeed,  usuaUy 
classed  with  the  special  senses,  and  will  be  considered  in  the  same 
group  with  them;  yet  it  differs  from  them  in  being  commoii  to 
many  nerves;  e.g.,  all  the  sensory  spinal  nerves,  the  ^agus. 
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:  glosso-ph;\l•3^lgeal,  and  fifth  cerebral  nerves,  and  in  its  impressions 
being  comniimicable  through  many  organs.  Among  common  sen- 
:  satious  must  also  be  ranked  the  mv^cular  sense,  which  has  been 
;  already  alluded  to.  It  is  by  means  of  this  sense  that  we  become 
1  aware  of  the  condition  of  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  various 
I  muscles  and  groups  of  muscles,  and  thus  obtain  the  infomiation 
I  necessary  for  their  adjustment  to  various  pm-poses — standing, 
'  -walking,  grasping,  etc.  This  muscular  sensibility  is  shown  in  our 
]  power  to  estimate  the  differences  between  weights  by  the  different 
imuscidar  efforts  necessary  to  raise  them.  Considerable  delicacy 
imay  be  attained  by  practice,  and  the  difference  between  19I  oz. 
liu  one  hand  and  20  oz.  in  the  other  is  readily  appreciated 
( (Weber). 

This  sensibility  with  which  the  muscles  are  endowed  must  be 
^  carefully  distinguished  from  the  sense  of  contact  and  of  iDressure, 
'  of  which  the  skin  is  the  organ.  AVhen  standing  erect,  we  can  feel 
tthe  ground  (contact),  and  further  there  is  a  sense  of  jn-essure,  due 
Tto  oiu-  feet  being  pressed  against  the  ground  by  the  weight  of  the 
Ibody.  Both  these  are  derived  from  the  skin  of  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
Ilf  now  we  raise  the  body  on  the  toes,  we  are  conscious  (muscular 
ssense)  of  a  muscular  effort  made  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf,  which 
•  overcomes  a  certain  resistance. 

(2.)  Special  Sensations. — Including  the  sense  of  touch,  the 
sspecial  senses  are  five  in  number— Touch,  Taste,  Smell,  Hearino-, 
>Sight.  ' 

Difference  between  Common  and  Special  Sensations.— 

IThe  most  important  distinction  between  common  and  special 
ssensations  is  that  by  the  former  we  arc  made  aware  of  certain 
^conditions  of  various  parts  of  owv  bodies,  while  from  the  latter 
we  gain  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  also.  This  dif- 
fference  will  be  clear  if  we  compare  the  sensations  of  pain  and 
ttouch,  the  former  of  which  is  a  common,  the  latter  a  special 
^sensation.  "  If  we  place  the  edge  of  a  sharp  knife  on  the  skin, 
we  feel  the  edge  by  means  of  our  sense  of  touch  ;  we  perceive  a 
iwensation,  and  refer  it  to  the  object  which  has  caused  it.  But  as 
seoon  as  we  cut  the  skin  with  tlie  knife,  wo  feel  pain,  a  feeliu"- 
"Which  we  no  longer  refer  to  the  cutting  knife,  l)ut  whicli  we  feel 
«within  ourselves,  and  which  communicates  to  us  the  fact  of  a 
ibhange  of  condition  in  our  own  body.    By  the  sensation  of  pain 
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we  are  neither  able  to  recognise  the  object  wliicli  caused  it,  nor  its 
nature  "  (Weber). 

General  Characteristics :  Seat.— In  studying  the  phenomena 
of  sensation,  it  is  important  clearly  to  understand  that  the  Sen- 
sorium,  or  seat  of  sensation,  is  in  the  Brain,  and  not  in  the  parti- 
cular organ  (eye,  ear,  etc.)  through  which  the  sensory  impression 
is  received.  In  common  parlance  we  are  said  to  see  with  the  eye, 
Jiear  with  the  ear,  etc.,  but  in  reality  these  organs  are  only 
adapted  to  receive  impressions  which  are  conducted  to  the  sen- 
sorium,  through  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves  respectively,  and 
there  give  rise  to  sensation. 

Hence,  if  the  optic  nerve  is  severed  (although  the  eye  itself  is 
perfectly  uninjured),  vision  is  no  longer  possible ;  since,  although 
the  image  falls  on  the  retina  as  before,  the  sensory  impression  can 
no  longer  be  conveyed  to  the  sensorium.  men  any  given  seu- 
sationls  felt,  all  that  we  can  with  certainty  affirm  is  that  the  sen- 
sorium in  the  brain  is  excited.  The  exciting  cause  maybe  (in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  is),  some  object  of  the  external  world  {objec- 
tive sensation)  ;  or  the  condition  of  the  sensoriiim  may  be  due  to 
some  excitement  within  the  brain,  in  which  case  the  sensation  is 
termed  subjective.  The  mind  habitually  refers  sensations  to  external 
causes ;  and  hence,  whenever  they  are  sxibjective  (due  to  causes 
within  the  brain),  we  can  hardly  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea  of  an 
external  cause,  and  an  illusion  is  the  result. 

JKw.9?oM.«.— Numberless  examples  of  such  illusious  miglit  be  quoted.  As 
familiar  cases  may  be  mentioned,  humming  and  buzzing  in  the  ears  caused 
by  some  irritation  of  the  auditory  nerve  or  centre,  and  even  musical  sounds 
and  voices  (sometimes  termed  auditory  spectra);  also  so-called  optical 
illusions  :  persons  and  other  objects  are  described  as  bemg  seen,  although 
not  present  Such  illusions  are  most  strikuigly  exemplified  m  cases  of 
delirium  tremens  or  other  forms  of  delirium,  in  which  cats,  rats,  creeping 
loathsome  forms,  etc.,  are  described  by  the  patient  as  seen  with  great 
vividness. 

Causes  of  lUusions.-One  uniform  internal  cause,  which  may 
act  on  all  the  nerves  of  the  senses  in  the  same  manner,  is  the 
accumulation  of  blood  in  their  capillary  vessels,  as  in  congestion 
and  inflammation.  This  one  cause  excites  in  the  retina,  w  nle  the 
eyes  are  closed,  the  sensations  of  light  and  luminous  flaslies ;  in 
the  auditory  nerve,  the  sensation  of  humming  and  ringing  sounds  ; 
in  the  olfactory  nerve,  the  sense  of  odours;  and  in  the  nerves  oi 
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feeling,  the  sensation  of  pain.  In  the  same  way,  also,  a  narcotic 
substance,  introduced  into  the  blood,  excites  in  the  nerves  of  each 
sense  peculiar  symptoms :  in  the  optic  nerves,  the  appearance  of 
luminous  sparks  before  the  eyes ;  in  the  auditory  nerves,  "  tin- 
nitus aurium  "  ;  and  in  the  common  sensory  nerves,  the  sensation 
of  creeping  over  the  surface.  So,  also,  among  external  causes,  the 
stimulus  of  electricity,  or  the  mechanical  influence  of  a  blow,  con- 
cussion, or  pressure,  excites  in  the  eye  the  sensation  of  light  and 
colom-s ;  in  the  ear,  a  sense  of  a  loud  sound  or  of  ringing ;  in  the 
tongue,  a  saline  or  acid  taste ;  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
a  perception  of  peculiar  jarring  or  of  the  mechanical  impression,  or 
:  a  shock  like  it. 

Sensations  and  Perceptions.— The  habit  of  constantly  refer- 
rnig  om-  sensations  to  external  causes,  leads  us  to  interpret  the 
various  modifications  which  external  objects  produce  in  our  seusa- 
\  tions,  as  properties  of  the  external  bodies  themselves.    Thus  we 
speak  of  certain  substances  as  possessing  a  disagreeable  taste  and 
smell ;  whereas,  the  fact  is,  their  taste  and  smell  are  only  dis- 
agreeable to  xis.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  on  this  habit  of 
•-referring  oiu-  sensations  to  causes  outside  ourselves  (perception), 
depends  the  reality  of  the  external  world  to  us ;  and  more  espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  with  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight.    By  the 
co-operation  of  these  two  senses  aided  by  the  others,  we  are  enabled 
-gradually  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  external  objects  which  daily  ex- 
iperien<;e  confirms,  until  we  come  to  place  unbounded  confidence  in 
vwhat  is  termed  the  "  evidence  of  the  senses." 

Judgments.— We  must  draw  a  distinction  between  mere  sensa- 
ttions,  and  the  judgments  based,  often  unconsciously,  upon  them. 
TThus,  in  looking  at  a  near  object,  wo  unconsciously  estimate  its 
Histance,  and  say  it  seems  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  oflF:  but  the 
■estimate  of  its  distai^ce  is  in  reality  a  yM%»ie;i<  based  on  many 
:things  besides  the  appearance  of  the  object  itself;  among  which 
noiiiy  be  mentioned  the  number  of  intervening  objects,  the  number 
wf  stops  which  from  past  cxpcricrxe  we  know  we  must  take  before 
we  could  touch  it,  and  many  others. 

Symptoms  of  Irritation  of  Nerves  of  Special  Sense.— 
irritation  of  the  optic  nerve,  as  by  cutting  it,  invariably  produces 
u  sensation  of  light,  of  the  auditory  nerve  a  sensation  of  some 
modification  of  sound.    Doubtless  these  distinct  sensations  depend 
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not  ou  any  speciality  in  the  structure  of  the  nerves  of  special 
sense,  but  on  the  nature  of  their  connections  in  the  sensoriimi. 

Experiments  seem  to  have  proved  that  none  of  these  nerves 
possess  the  faculty  of  common  sensibility.  Thus,  Magendie 
observed  that  when  the  olfactory  nerves,  laid  bare  in  a  dog,  were 
pricked,  no  signs  of  pain  were  mimifested ;  and  other  experiments 
of  his  seem  to  show  that  both  the  retina  and  optic  nerve  are 
insusceptible  of  pain.  Further,  the  optic  nerve  is  insusceptible  to 
the  stimiilus  of  light  when  severed  from  its  connection  with  the 
retina,  which  alone  is  adapted  to  receive  luminous  impressions. 

Sensation  of  Motion  is,  like  motion  itself,  of  two  kinds,— 
progressive  and  vibratory.  The  faculty  of  the  perception  of  pro- 
gressive motion  is  possessed  chiefly  by  the  senses  of  vision, 
touch,  and  taste.  Thus  an  impression  is  perceived  travelling 
from  one  part  of  the  retina  to  another,  and  the  movement  of  the 
image  is  iiiterpreted  by  the  mind  as  the  motion  of  the  object. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  the  sense  of  touch  ;  so  also  the  movement 
of  a  sensation  of  taste  over  the  surface  of  the  organ  of  taste,  can 
be  recognised.  The  motion  of  tremors,  or  vibrations,  is  perceived 
by  several  senses,  but  especially  by  those  of  hearing  and  touch. 

Sensations  of  Chemical  Actions.— We  are  made  acquainted 
with  chemical  actions  principally  by  taste,  smell,  and  touch,  and  by 
each  of  these  senses  in  the  mode  proper  to  it.  Volatile  bodies, 
disturbing  the  conditions  of  the  nerves  by  a  chemical  action,  exert 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  organ  of  smell ;  and  many  matters 
act  ou  that  sense  which  produce  no  impression  iipon  the  organs  of 
taste  and  touch,— for  example,  many  odorous  substances,  as  the 
vapour  of  metals,  such  as  lead,  and  the  vapour  of  many  minerals. 
Some  volatile  substances,  however,  are  perceived  not  ouly.by  the 
sense  of  smell,  but  also  by  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste.  Thus, 
the  vapours  of  horse-radish  and  mustard,  and  acrid  sufl'ocatmg 
gases,  act  upon  the  conjunctiva  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
limgs,  exciting,  through  thB  common  sensory  nerves,  merely  modi- 
fications of  common  feeling ;  andlat  the  same  time  they  excite  the 
sensations  of  smell  and  of  taste. 
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Special  Senses— Touch.. 

Seat. — The  sense  of  touch  is  not  confined  to  particuhxr 
parts  of  the  body  of  small  extent,  like  the  other  senses ;  on 
the  contrary,  all  parts  capable  of  perceiving  the  presence  of  a 
stimnliis  by  ordinary  sensation  are,  in  certain  degrees,  the  seat  of 
this  sense  ;  for  toiich  is  simply  a  modification  or  exaltation  of 
comnion  sensation  or  sensibility.  The  nerves  on  "which  the  sense 
of  touch  depends  are,  therefore,  the  same  as  those  which  confer 
ordinary  sensation  on  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  viz.,  those 
derived  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  uerA'es  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  the  sensory  cerebral  nerves. 

But,  although  all  parts  of  the  body  supplied  with  sensory  nerves 
are  thus,  in  some  degree,  organs  of  touch,  yet  the  sense  is  exer- 
cised in  perfection  only  in  those  parts  the  sensibility  of  which  is 
extremely  delicate,  e.g.,  the  skin,  the  tongue,  and  the  lips,  which 
are  provided  with  abundant  papillte.  A  peculiar  and,  of  its  own 
kind  in  each  case,  a  yqtj  acute  sense  of  touch  is  exercised  through 
the  medium  of  the  nails  and  teeth.  To  a  less  extent  the  hair  may 
be  reckoned  an  organ  of  touch ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  eyelashes. 
The  sense  of  touch  renders  us  conscious  of  the  presence  of  a 
stimulus,  from  the  slightest  to  the.most  intense  degree  of  its  action, 
by  that  indescribable  something  which  we  call  feeling,  or  common 
sensation.  The  modifications  of  this  sense  often  depend  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  parts  affected.  The  sensation  of  pricking,  for  example, 
informs  us  that  the  sensitive  particles  are  intensely  affected 
in  a  small  extent ;  the  sensation  of  pressure  indicates  a  slighter 
afiFeotion  of  the  parts  in  the  greater  extent,  and  to  a  greater  depth. 
It  is  by  the  depth  to  which  the  parts  are  affected  that  the  feeling 
of  pressure  is  distinguished  from  that  of  mere  contact.  Schiff  and 
Brown-Suquard  are  of  opinion  that  common  sensibility  and  tactile 
sensibility  manifest  themselves  to  the  individual  by  the  aid  of 
different  sets  of  fibres.  Sieveking  has  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion from  pathological  observation. 

Varieties. — («)  The  sense  of  touch,  strictly  so-called  (tactile 
sensibility),  (h)  the  sense  of  pressitre,  (c)  the  sense  of  t€mj)erature. 
These  when  carried  beyond  a  certain  degree  arc  merged  in  {d)  the 
sensation  of  pain. 
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Various  pccnliar  sensations,  such  as  twilling,  must  be  classed  with  pain 
under  the  head  of  common  sensations,  since  they  give  us  no  information  as 
to  external  objects.  Such  sensations,  whether  pleasurable  or  painful,  are  in 
all  cases  referred  by  the  mind  to  the  part  affected,  and  not  to  the  cause 
which  stimulates  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  part.  The  sensation  of  tickling 
may  be  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  but  with  especial  intensity  in 
the  soles  of  the  feet.  Among  other  sensations  belonging  to  this  class,  and 
confined  to  particular  parts  of  the  body,  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the 
genital  organs  and  nipples. 

(a)  Touch  proper. — In  almost  all  parts  of  the  body  which 
have  delicate  tactile  sensibility  the  epidermis,  immediately  over 
the  papillae,  is  moderately  thin.  When  its  thickness  is  much  in- 
creased, as  over  the  heel,  the  sense  of  touch  is  very  much  dulled. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  altogether  removed,  and  the  cutis 
laid  bare,  the  sensation  of  contact  is  replaced  by  one  of  pain. 
Further,  in  all  highly  sensitive  parts,  the  papillae  arejmmerous 
and  highly  vascular,  and  usually  the  sensory  nerves  are  con- 
iiectedTwith  special  End-organs,  such  as  have  been  described 

(P-  415)- ■ 

The  aciiteness  of  the  sense  of  touch  depends  very  largely  on  the 
cutaneous  circulation,  ^  which  is  of  course  largely  influenced  by 
external  temperature.  Hence  the  mimbness,  familiar  to  everyone, 
produced  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  skin. 

Special  organs  of  touch  are  present  in  most  animals,  among  which  may  be  . 
mentioned  the  antennas  of  insects,  the  "  whiskers  "  (vibrissa;)  of  cats  and 
other  carnivora,  the  wings  of  bats,  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  and  the  hand 
of  man. 

Judgment  of  the  Form  and  Size  of  Bodies.— By  the 

sense  of  touch  the  mind  is  made  acquainted  with  the  size,  form, 
and  other  external  characters  of  bodies.  And  in  order  that  these 
characters  may  be  easily  ascertained,  the  sense  of  touch  is  especially 
developed  in  those  parts  which  can  be  readily  moved  over  the 
surface  of  bodies.  Touch,  in  its  more  limited  sense,  or  the  act  of 
examining  a  body  by  the  touch,  consists  merely  in  a  voluntary 
employment  of  this  sense  combined  with  movement,  and  stands  iu 
the  same  relation  to  the  sense  of  touch,  or  common  sensibility, 
generally,  as  the  act  of  seeking,  following,  or  examining  odours, 
does  to  the  sense  of  smell.  The  hand  is  best  adapted  for  it,  by 
reason  of  its  peciiliarities  of  structure,— namely,  its  capability  of 
pronation  and  supination,  which  enables  it,  by  the  movement  of 
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!  rotation,  to  examine  the  whole  circumference  of  the  body ;  the 
]  power  it  possesses  of  opposing  the  thumb  to  the  rest  of  the  hand, 
;  and  the  relative  mobility  of  the  fingers  ;  and  lastly  from  the 
.  abundance  of  the  sensory  terminal  organs  which  it  possesses.  In 
:  forming  a  conception  of  the  figure  and  extent  of  a  surface,  the 
:  mind  multiplies  the  size  of  the  hand  or  fingers  used  in  the  inquiry 
i  by  the  number  of  times  which  it  is  contained  in  the  surface  tra- 
1  versed  ;  and  by  repeating  this  process  with  regard  to  the  different 
I  dimensions  of  a  solid  body,  acquires  a  notion  of  its  cubical  extent, 
I  but,  of  coui'se,  only  an  imperfect  notion,  as  other  senses,  e.g.,  the 
; sight,  are  required  to  make  it  complete. 

Acuteness  of  Touch.. — The  perfection  of  the  sense  of  touch 
(On  difiFerent  parts  of  the  surfixce  is  proportioned  to  the  power  which 
ssuch  parts  possess  of  distinguishing  and  isolating  the  sensations 
1  produced  by  two  points  placed  close  together.  This  power 
I  depends,  at  least  in  part,  on  the  number  of  primitive  nerve-fibres 
(distributed  to  the  part ;  for  the  fewer  the  primitive  fibres  which  an 
I  organ  receives,  the  more  likely  is  it  that  several  impressions  on 
1  different  contiguous  points  will  act  on  only  one  nervous  fibre,  and 
i  hence  be  confounded,  and  perhaps  produce  but  one  sensation. 
lExperiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  tactile  pro- 
iperties  of  different  parts  of  the  skin,  as  measured  by  this  power 
■of  distinguishing  distances.  These  consist  in  touching  the 
>skin,  while  the  eyes  are  closed,  with  the  points  of  a  pair  of  com- 
ipasses  sheathed  with  cork,  and  in  ascertaining  how  close  the 
ipoints  of  compasses  might  be  brought  to  each  other,  and  still 
Ibe  felt  as  two  bodies.     (E.  H.  Weber,  Valentin.) 

Table  of  variations  in  the  tactile  sensibility  of  different 
parts. — The  meamrement  indicates  the  least  distance  at  which 
the  two  blunted  points  of  a  jmir  of  compasses  could  be  sejiarately 
distingtdshed.    (E.  H.  Weber.) 

Tip  of  tongue  

Palmar  surface  of  third  phalanx  of  forefinger 
Palmar  surface  of  second  phalanges  of  fingers 
Bed  surface  of  under-lip 
Tip  of  the  nose  ..... 


air  i'lch 
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Middle  of  dorsum  of  tongiie  . 
Palm  of  hand  ...... 

Centre  of  hard  palate  .... 

Dorsal  surface  of  first  phalanges  of  fingers  . 
Back  of  hand  ..... 

Dorsum  of  foot  near  toes  .... 

Gluteal  region  ..... 

Sacral  region  ...... 

Upper  and  lower  parts  of  forearm  . 
Back  of  neck  near  occipvit .... 

Upper  dorsal  and  mid-lumbar  regions  . 
Middle  part  of  forearm  .... 

Middle  of  thigh  

Mid-cervical  region  ..... 
Mid-dorsal  region  .... 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the  limbs,  it  was  found  that  before  they 
were  recognised  as  two,  the  points  of  the  compasses  had  to  be 
further  separated  when  the  line  joining  them  was  in  the  long  axis 
of  the  limb,  than  when  in  the  transverse  direction. 

According  to  Weber  the  mind  estimates  the  distance  between  two 
points  by  the  mimber  of  uuexcited  nerve-endings  which  intervene 
between  the  two  points  touched.  It  would  appear  that  a  certain 
mimber  of  intervening  unexcited  nerve-endings  are  necessary 
before  two  points  touched  can  be  recognised  as  separate,  and  the 
greater  this  number  the  more  clearly  are  the  points  of  contact 
distinguished  as  separate.  By  practice  the  delicacy  of  a  sense  of 
touch  may  be  very  much  increased.  A  familiar  illustration  occurs 
in  the  case  of  the  blind,  who,  by  constant  practice,  can  acquire  the 
power  of  reading  raised  letters  the  forms  of  which  are  almost  if 
not  quite  undistinguishable,  by  the  sense  of  touch,  to  an  ordinary 
person. 

The  power  of  correctly  localising  sensations  of  touch  is  gradually 
derived  from  experience.  Thus  infants  when  in  pain  simply  cry, 
but  make  no  efibrt  to  remove  the  cause  of  irritation,  as  an  older 
child  or  adult  would,  doubtless  on  account  of  their  imperfect 
knowledge  of  its  exact  situation.  By  long  experience  this  power 
of  localisation  becomes  perfected,  till  at  length  tlie  brain  possesses 
a  complete  "  picture  "  as  it  were  of  the  surfiice  of  the  body,  and  is 
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I  able  with  marvellous  exactness  to  localise  each  sensation  of 
: tonch. 

Illusions  of  Touch. — The  different  degrees  of  sensitiveness 
ppossessed  by  different  parts  may  give  rise  to  errors  of  judgment  in 
^estimating  the  distance  between  two  points  where  the  skin  is 
ntouched.  Thus,  if  blunted  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  (main- 
itained  at  a  constant  distance  apart)  be  slowly  di-awn  over  the 
skkin  of  the  cheek  towards  the  lips,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist 
tthe  conclusion  that  the  distance  between  the  points  is  gradually 
iiincreasing.  When  they  reach  the  lips  they  seem  to  be  con- 
-iiiderably  further  apart  than  on  the  cheek.  Thus,  too,  our  esti- 
imate  of  the  size  of  a  cavity  in  a  tooth  is  usually  exaggerated  when 
Doased  upon  sensation  derived  from  the  tongue  alone.  Another 
.cm-ious  illusion  may  here  be  mentioned.  If  we  close  the  eyes,  and 
ijlace  a  small  marble  or  pea  between  the  crossed  fore  and  middle 
lingers,  we  seem  to  be  touching  two  marbles.  This  illusion  is  due 
CO  an  eiTor  of  judgment.  The  marble  is  touched  by  two  surf\xces 
which,  under  ordinaiy  circumstances,  could  only  be  touched  by 
two  separate  marbles,  hence  the  mind,  taking  no  cognizance  of  the 
uact  that  the  fingers  are  crossed,  foiins  the  conclusion  that  two 
sensations  are  due  to  two  marbles. 

(b)  Pressure. — It  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  touch  proper 
rrom  sensations  of  pressiu-e,  and,  indeed,  the  former  may  be  said 
1:0  depend  upon  the  latter.  If  the  hand  be  resteli  on  the  table 
ii.nd  a  very  light  body  such  as  a  small  card  placed  on  it,  the  only 
eeusation  produced  is  one  of  contact ;  if,  however,  an  ounce  weight 
we  laid  on  the  card  an  additional  sensation  (that  of  pressure)  is 
raperienced,  and  this  becomes  more  intense  as  the  weight  is  in- 
mased.  If  now  the  weight  b.e  raised  by  the  hand,  we  are  con- 
ccious  of  overcoming  a  certain  resistance  ;  this  consciousness  is 
Lue  to  what  is  tenned  the  "  imiscular  sense  "  (p.  599).  The  esti 
naate  of  a  weight  is,  therefore,  usually  based  on  tivo  sensations, 
11)  of  pressure  on  the  skin,  and  (2)  the  muscular  sense. 

'  The  estimate  of  weight  derived  from  a  combination  of  these  two  sensa- 
idons  (as  in  lifting  a  weight)  is  more  accurate  than  that  derived  from  the 
»nner  alone  (as  when  a  weight  is  laid  on  the  hand) ;  thus  Weber  found 
wat  by  the  former  method  he  could  generally  distinguish  igA  07..  from  20  ox 
mt  not  19J  oi!.  from  20  oz.,  while  by  the  latter  he  could  at  most  only  di's- 
unguish  14J  oz.  from  15  oz. 
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It  is  not  the  absolute,  but  the  relative,  amount  of  the  difference 
of  weight  wliicli  we  liave  tlius  the  faculty  of  perceiving. 

It  is  not,  however,  certain,  that  our  idea  of  the  amount  of  muscular  force 
used  is  derived  solely  from  sensation  in  the  muscles.  We  have  the  power  of 
estimating  very  accurately  befoj'ehand,  and  of  regulating,  the  amount  of 
nervous  influence  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  certain  degree  of  move- 
ment. When  we  raise  a  vessel,  with  the  contents  of  which  we  are  not 
acquainted,  the  force  we  employ  is  determined  by  the  idea  we  have  con- 
ceived of  its  weight.  If  it  should  happen  to  contain  some  very  heavy  sub- 
stance, as  quicksilver,  we  shall  probably  let  it  fall ;  the  amount  of  musculai 
action,  or  of  nervous  energy,  which  we  had  exerted  being  insufficient.  The 
same  thing  occm's  sometimes  to  a  person  descending  stairs  in  the  dark  ;  he 
makes  the  movement  for  the  descent  of  a  step  which  does  not  exist.  It  is 
possible  that  in  the  same  way  the  idea  of  weight  and  pressure  in  raising 
bodies,  or  in  resisting  forces,  may  in  part  arise  from  a  consciousness  of  the 
amount  of  nervous  energy  transmitted  from  the  brain  rather  than  from  a 
sensation  in  the  muscles  themselves.  The  mental  conviction  of  the  inability 
longer  to  support  a  weight  must  also  be  distinguished  from  the  actual  sensa- 
tion of  fatigue  in  the  muscles. 

So,  with  regard  to  the  ideas  derived  from  sensations  of  touch  combined 
with  movements,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  consciousness  of  the  extent  of 
muscular  movement  is  obtained  from  sensations  in  the  muscles  themselves. 
The  sensation  of  movement  attending  the  motions  of  the  hand  is  very  slight ; 
and  persons  who  do  not  know  that  the  action  of  particular  muscles  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  given  movements,  do  not  suspect  that  the 
movement  of  the  fingers,  for  example,  depends  on  an  action  in  the  forearm. 
The  mind  has,  nevertheless,  a  very  definite  knowledge  of  the  changes  of 
position  produced  by  movements  ;  and  it  is  on  this  that  the  ideas  which  it 
conceives  of  the  extension  and  form  of  a  body  are  in  great  measm-e 
founded. 

(c)  Temperature. — The  whole  sm-face  of  the  body  is  more  or 
less  sensitive  to  differences  of  temperature.  The  sensation  of  heat 
is  distinct  from  that  of  touch ;  and  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
supjDOse  that  there  are  special  nerves  and  nerve-endings  for  tem- 
perature. At  any  rate  the  power  of  discriminating  temperature 
may  remain  iinimpaired  when  the  sense  of  touch  is  temporarily  in 
abeyance.  Thus  if  the  idnar  ner^^e  be  compressed  at  the  elbow 
till  the  sense  of  touch  is  very  much  dulled  in  the  fingers  whicli  it 
supplies,  the  sense  of  temperature  remains  quite  unaffected 
(Nothnagel). 

The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are  often  exceedingly  fallacious, 
and  in  many  cases  are  no  guide  at  all  to  the  absolute  temperature 
as  indicated  by  a  thermometer.  All  that  we  can  with  safety  infer 
from  our  sensations  of  temperature,  is  that  a  given  object  is 
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waimer  or  cooler  than  the  skin.  Thus  the  temperature  of  our 
skin  is  the  standard  ;  and  as  this  varies  from  hour  to  hour  accord- 
ing to  the  activity  of  the  cutaneous  circulation,  our  estimate  of 
the  absolute  temperature  of  any  body  must  necessarily  vary  too. 
If  ^ve  put  the  left  hand  into  water  at  40°  F.  and  the  right  into 
water  at  110°  F.,  and  then  immerse  both  in  water  at  So°  F.,  it 
will  feel  wai-m  to  the  left  hand  but  cool  to  the  right.  Again  a 
piece  of  metal  which  has  really  the  same  temperature  as  a  given 
piece  of  wood  will  feel  much  colder,  since  it  conducts  aAvay  the 
lieat  much  more  rapidly.  For  the  same  reason  air  in  motion 
'  feels  very  much  cooler  than  air  of  the  same  temperature  at  rest. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  the  fallaciousness  of  our 
.sensations  as  a  measure  of  temperature  is  afforded  by  fever.  In  a 
.shivering  fit  of  ague  the  patient  feels  excessively  cold,  whereas  his 
actual  temperature  is  several,  degrees  above  the  normal,  while  in 
the  sweating  stage  which  succeeds  it  he  feels  very  warm,  whereas 
really  his  temperature  has  fallen  several  degrees.  In  the  former 
case  the  cutaneous  circulation  is  much  diminished,  in  the  latter 
much  increased  ■  hence  the  sensations  of  cold  and  heat  respec- 
tively. 

In  some  cases  we  are  able  to  form  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of 
absolute  temperature.  Thus,  by  plunging  the  elbow  into  a  bath, 
u  practised  bath-attendant  can  tell  the  temperature  sometimes 
within  1°  F. 

The  temperatures  which  can  be  readily  discriminated  are 
between  50°- 115°  R  (io°-45°  C.) ;  very  low  and  very  high 
temperature  alike  produce  a  burning  sensation.  A  temperature 
appears  higher  according  to  the  extent  of  cutaneous  surface  ex- 
iH  '.sed  to  it.  Thus,  water  of  a  temperatiu-e  which  can  be  readily 
I'ome  l)y  the  hand,  is  quite  intolerable  if  the  whole  body  be 
nrnnersed.  So,  too,  water  appears  much  hotter  to  the  hand  than 
to  a  single  finger. 

The  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  temperature  coincides  in  the  main 
With  that  of  touch,  and  appears  to  depend  largely  on  the  thickness 
of  the  skin ;  hence,  in  the  elbow  where  the  skin  is  thin,  the  sense 
of  temperature  is  delicate,  though  that  of  touch  is  not  remarkably 
80.  Weber  has  further  ascertained  the  following  facts:  two 
compass  points  so  near  together  on  the  skin  that  they  produce 
but  a  single  impression,  at  once  give  rise  to  tivo  sensations,  when 
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one  is  liottcr  than  the  otlier.    Moreover,  of  two  bodies  of  equal 
weight,  that  which  is  the  colder  feels  heavier  than  the  other. 

As  every  sensation  is  attended  with  an  idea,  and  leaves  liehind 
it  an  idea  in  the  mind  which  can  be  reproduced  at  will,  we  are 
enabled  to  compare  the  idea  of  a  past  sensation  with  another 
sensation  reaHy  present.    Thus  we  can  compare  the  weight  of  one 
body  with  another  Avhich  we  had  previously  felt,  of  which  the  idea 
is  retained  in  our  mind.    Weber  was  indeed  able  to  distinguish  in 
this  manner  between  temperatures,  experienced  one  after  the  other, 
better  than  between  temperatures  to  which  the  two  hands  were 
simultaneously  subjected.    This  power  of  comparing  present  with 
past  sensations  diminishes,  however,  in  proportion  to  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  between  them.    After-sensations  left  by  impre> 
Bions  on  nerves  of  common  sensibility  or  touch  are  very  vivid  and 
durable.    As  long  as  the  condition  into  which  the  stimulus  has 
thrown  the  organ  endures,  the  sensation  also  remains,  though  the 
exciting  cause  should  have  long  ceased  to  act.    Both  painful  and 
pleasurable  sensations  afford  many  examples  of  this  fact. 

Subjective  sensations,  or  sensations  dependent  on  internal 
causes,  are  in  no  sense  more  frequent  than  in  the  sense  of  touch 
AU  the  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  heat  and  cold,  of  light- 
ness and  weight,  of  fatigue,  etc.,  may  be  produced  by  internal 
causes.  Neuralgic  pains,  the  sensation  of  rigor,  formication  or  the 
creeping  of  ants,  and  the  states  of  the  sexual  organs  occurring 
during  sleep,  afford  striking  examples  of  subjective  sensations. 
The  mind  has  a  remarkable  power  of  exciting  sensations  m  the 
nerves  of  common  sensibility  ;  just  as  the  thought  of  the  nauseous 
excites  sometimes  the  sensation  of  nausea,  so  the  ideaof  pam  gives 
rise  to  the  actual  sensation  of  pain  in  a  part  predisposed  to  it; 
numerous  examples  of  this  influence  might  be  quoted. 

Taste. 

conditions  necessary.-The  conditions  for  the  perceptions  of 
taste  are:- 1,  the  presence  of  a  nerve  and  nerve-centre  with 

2al  endow;ients;\,the  excitation  of  the  nerve  by  the  sapi^^ 
Lters,  which  for  this  purpose  must  be  m  a  «tate  «f  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
The  nerves  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  sense  of  taste  have 
been  lady  considered  (pp.  6.6  and  630).    The  -de  of  a^^^^^^^^ 
the  substances  which  excite  taste  consists  111  the  production  of 
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change  in  the  condition  of  the  gustatory  nerves,  and  the  conduc- 
tion of  the  stimuhis  thus  produced  to  the  nerve-centre ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  the  substances,  an  infinite  variety  of  changes 
of  condition  of  the  nerves,  and  consequently  of  stimulations  of 
the  gustatory  centre,  may  be  induced.  The  matters  to  be  tasted 
I  must  either  be  in  solution  or  be  soluble  in  the  moisture  covering 
the  tongue ;  hence  insoluble  substances  are  usually  tasteless,  and 
produce  merely  sensations  of  touch.  Moreover,  for  the  perfect 
action  of  a  sapid,  as  of  an  odorous  substance,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  sentient  sm-face  should  be  moist.  Hence,  when  the  tongue 
and  fauces  are  dry,  sapid  substances,  even  in  solution,  are  with 
difficulty  tasted. 

The  nerves  of  taste,  lUce  the  nerves  of  other  special  senses,  ma.y  have  their 
pecuUar  properties  excited  by  various  other  kinds  of  irritation,  such  as 
electricity  and  mechanical  impressions.  Thus,  Henle  observed  that  a  small 
current  of  au-  directed  upon  the  tongue  gives  rise  to  a  cool  saline  taste,  like 
that  of  saltpetre  ;  and  Baly  has  shown  that  a  distinct  sensation  of  taste 
similar  to  that  caused  by  electricity,  maybe  produced  by  a  smart  tap  applied 
to  the  papiUai  of  the  tongue.  Moreover,  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
;  fauces  and  palate  produces  the  sensation  of  nausea,  which  is  probably  onlv 
a  modification  of  taste. 

Seat  of  sensation.— The  principal  seat  of  the  sense  of  taste  is 
the  tongue.    But  the  results  of  experiments  as  well  as  ordinary 
experience  show  that  the  soft  palate  and  its  arches,  the  uvula, 
I  tonsils,  and  probably  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  are  endowed 

,  with  taste.  These  parts,  together  with  the  base  and  posterior 
parts  of  the  tongue,  are  supplied  with  branches  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve,  and  evidence  has  been  already  adduced  that  the 
sense  of  taste  is  conferred  upon  them  by  this  nerve.  In  most, 
though  not  in  all  persons,  the  anterior  parts  of  the  tongue, 
especially  the  edges  and  tip,  are  endowed  with  the  sense  of  taste. 
The  middle  of  the  dorsum  is  only  feebly  endowed  with  this  sense, 
probably  because  of  the  density  and  thickness  of  the  epithelium 

■  covering  the  filiform  papilla;  of  this  part  of  the  tongue,  which  will 
prevent  the  sapid  substances  from  penetrating  to  their  sensitive 

i  parts.    The  gustatory  property  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue 

5  IS  due,  as  already  said  (p.  626),  to  the  lingual  or  gustatory  brancli 
of  the  fiftli  nerve. 

Structure  of  the  Tongue.— 'I'he  timgue  is  a  muscular  organ 
covered  by  mucous  membrane.    Tiic  muscles,  which  form  the 

u  u  2 
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greater  part  of  the  substance  of  the  tongue  {intrinsic  muscles)  arc 
termed  liwjuales  ;  and  by  these,  which  are  attached  to  the  mucous 


membrane  chiefly,  its  smaller  and  more  delicate  movements  are 
"^^'By^oth^rtles  {exirindc  muscles)  as  the  genio-hyoglossus, 
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the  styloglossus,  etc.,  the  tongaie  is  fixed  to  surrounding  parts  ;  and 
by  this  group  of  muscles  its  larger  moTements  are  performed. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongvie  resembles  other  mucous 
membranes  (p.  397)  in  essential  points  of  structure,  but  contains 
papillce,  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself;  peculiar,  however,  in 
details  of  structure  and  arrangement,  not  in  their  nature.  The 
tongue  is  beset  with  numerous  mucous  follicles  and  glands.  The 
use  of  the  tongue  in  relation  to  mastication  and  deglutition  has 
already  been  considered  (pp.  278  and  294). 

The  larger  painlloi  of  the  tongue  are  thickly  set  over  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  its  upper  siuface,  or  dormm  (fig.  349),  and 
give  to  it  its  characteristic  roughness.  In  carnivorous  animals, 
especially  those  of  the  cat  tribe,  the  papillee  attain  a  large  size, 
and  are  developed  into  sharp  recxirved  homy  spines.  Such  papillte 
cannot  be  regarded  as  sensitive,  but  they  enable  the  tongue  to 
play  the  part  of  a  most  efficient  rasp,  as  in  scraping  bones,  or  of  a 
comb  in  cleaning  their  fm\  Their  greater  prominence  than  those 
of  the  skin  is  due  to  their  interspaces  not  being  filled  up  with 
epithelium,  as  the  interspaces  of  the  papillse  of  the  skin  are.  The 
papilla)  of  the  tongue  present  several  diversities  of  fonn;  but 
three  principal  varieties,  differing  both  in  seat  and  general 
characters,  may  usually  be  distinguished,  namely,  the  (i)  drc^im- 
vallate,  the  (2)  fungiform,  and  the  (3)  filiform  papillee.  Essentially 
these  have  all  of  them  the  same  structure,  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
all  formed  by  a  projection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  contain 
special  branches  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  In  details  of  stnic- 
ture,  however,  they  differ  considerably  one  from  another. 

The  surface  of  each  kind  is  studded  by  minute  conical  processes 
of  mucous  membrane,  which  thus  form  secondary  papillee. 

Simple  p.apillre  also  occur  over  most  other  parts  of  the  tongue  not 
occupied  by  the  compound  papillas,  and  extend  for  some  distance  behind  the 
papdla;  circumvallatiE.  The  mucous  membrane  immediately  in  front  of  the 
epiglottis  is,  however,  free  from  them.  They  are  commonly  buried  beneath 
the  epithelium  ;  hence  they  are  often  overlooked. 

(i.)  Circumvallate. — These  papillso  (fig.  350),  eight  or  ten  in 
number,  are  situate  in  two  V-shaped  lines  at  the  base  of  the 
tongue  (i,  r,  fig.  349).  They  are  circidar  elevations  from  ^th.  to 
•njth  of  an  inch  wide,  each  with  a  central  depression,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  circular  fissure,  at  the  outside  of  which  again  is  a 
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slightly  elevated  ring,  both  the  central  elevation  and  the  ring 
being  formed  of  close  set  simple  papillae  (fig.  350). 


«o -VeHkal  section  of  a  ci.rumvaUate  papiUa  \\-A,the  pnpiJla; ;  B,  the  sun-oundm? 
^wall-  n  the  epitheUal  covering;  h,  the  nei-ves  of  the  pnpiUa  and  TvaU  spreatop 
towards  the  sui-face ;  c,  the  secondai-j-  papUla;.  (KoUiker.) 

(2.)  F^mgiform.— The  fiingiform  papillte  (3,  fig.  349)  are  scat- 
tered chiefly  over  the  sides  and  tip,  and  sparingly  over  the  middle 
of  the  dorsum,  of  the  tongue ;  their  name  is  derived  from  their 


.4 


1V 


Y 

pi„  .r^.-Surface  ami  section  of  the  fargiform  ropiUa:    A,  the  surface  ^fun^oim 

itj^S'oT^iis^^r^^l^^^^^ 

and  Bowman.) 

bein-^  usually  narrower  at  their  base  than  at  their  summit.  They 
also  consist  of  groups  of  simple  papillae  (A.  fig.  351).  each  of  Avhu^h 
contains  in  its  interior  a  loop  of  capillary  blood-vessels  (B.),  and  a 

nerve-fibre.  ,   ,     j  4. 

)  Conical  or  Filiform.-Tho^^,  Avhich  are  the  most  abundant 
papillae,  are  scattered  over  the  ^hole  surface  of  the  tongtie,  but 
especially  over  the  middle  of  the  dorsum  (fig.  349)-  They  vary 
in  shape  somewhat,  but  for  the  most  part  are  conical  or  filifom, 
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and  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  epidermis,  which  is  arranged  over 
them,  either  in  an  imbricated  manner,  or  is  prolonged  from  their 
surface  in  the  foi-m  of  fine  stiff  projections,  hair-like  in  appearance, 
and  in  sonie  instances  in 
stmcture  also  (fig.  352). 
From  their  pecuhar 
structure,  it  seems  likely 
that  these  papillEe  have 
a  mechanical  function, 
or  one  allied  to  that  of 
toiich  rather  than  of 
taste ;  the  latter  sense 
being  probably  seated 
especially  in  the  other 
two  varieties  of  papillae, 
the  ch-cumvallate  and  the 
fimgiform. 

The  epithelium  of  the 
tongue  is  stratified  with 
the  upper  layers  of  the 
squamous  kind.  It  co- 
vers ■  every  part  of  the 
surface ;  but  over  the 
fungiform  papillse  fomis 
a  thinner  layer  than 
elsewhere.  The  epithe- 
lium covering  the  filiform 
papillte  is  extremely 
dense  and  thick,  and,  as 
before  mentioned,  pro- 
jects from  their  sides 
and  summits  in  the  form 
of  long,   stiff,  hair-like 

processes  (fig.  352).  Many  of  these  processes  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  hairs.  Blood-vessels  and  nerves  are  supplied  freely  to 
the  papilltC.  The  nerves  in  the  fungiform  and  circumvallate 
papilho  form  a  kind  of  plexus,  spreading  out  brush-wise  (fig.  350), 
but  the  exact  mode  of  teniiination  of  the  nerve-filaments  is  not 
certainly  known. 


Fig.  352. — Two  filiform  papilla:,  one  ■with  epithelium, 
the  other  without.  'J.—pffhe  substance  of  the 
papillte  dividing  at  their  upper  extremities  into 
secondary  papillas  ;  a,  artery,  and  v,  vein,  dividing 
into  capQlaiy  loops  ;  t,  epithelial  covering,  lanu- 
nated  behveen  the  papillte,  but  extended  into 
hair-Uke  proce.sses,  /,  from  the  extremities  of  the 
seoondaiy  papillie.  (Fi'om  Kiilliker,  after  Todd 
and  Bowman.) 
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Taste  gohlels. — In  the  circiimvallate  papillseof  the  tongue  of  man 
peculiar  structures  known  as  cjustatory  huds  or  taste  gohlets,  have 
been  discovered  (Loven,  Schwalbe).    They  arc  of  an  oval  shape, 
and  consist  of  a  number  of  closely  packed,  very  narrow  and  fusi-  / 
form,  cells  {gustatory  cells).    This  central  core  of  gustatory  cells  is 


Vi„  —Taste-qohUl  from  do(fs  epirilollis  (laiyngeal  sui-face  near  the  base),  precisely 
similar  in  structoe  to  those  found  in  the  tongnie.  c,  depression  in  epithelium  oyer 
Koblet  •  below  the  letter  are  seen  the  fine  haii-lilce  processes  in  which  the  cells  termi- 
nate •  c,  two  nuclei  of  the  asial  (gustatory)  cells.  The  more  superficial  nuclei  belong 
to  the  superficial  (encasing)  cells ;  the  converging  lines  indicate  the  fusiform  shape  of 
the  encasing  cells.    X  400.  (Schofield.) 

enclosed  in  a  single  layer  of  broader  fusiform  cells  {encasing  cells). 
The  gustatory  cells  temiinate  in  fine  spikes  not  unlike  cilia,  which  ' 
project  on  the  free  surface  (fig.  353). 

These  bodies  also  occur  side  by  side  in  considerable  numbere 
in  the  epithelium  of  the  papilla  foliata,  which  is  situated  near  the 
root  of  the  tongue  in  the  rabbit,  and  also  in  man.  Similar  "taste-  ^ 
goblets"  also  occur  pretty  evenly  distributed  on  the  posterior 
(laryngeal)  surface  of  the  epiglottis  (Versou,  Schofield).  It  seems 
probable,  from  their  distribution,  that  all  these  so-called  taste- 
goblets  are  gustatory  in  function,  though  no  nerves  have  been 
distinctly  traced  into  them. 

Other  Functions  of  the  Tongue. — Besides  the  sense  of 
taste,  the  tongue,  by  means  also  of  its  papillre,  is  endued,  (2) 
espec'iaUy  at  its  sides  and  tip,  with  a  very  delicate  and  accu- 
rate sense  of  touch  (p.  653),  which  renders  it  sensible  of  the 
impressions  of  heat  and  cold,  pain  and  mechanical  pressure, 
and  consequently  of  the  foi-m  of  surfaces.  The  tongue  may  lose 
its  common  sensibility,  and  still  retain  the  sense  of  taste,  and 
vice  versd.     This  fiict  renders  it  probable  that,  although  the 
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senses  of  taste  and  of  touch  may  be  exercised  by  the  same  papillaj 
supphed  by  tlie  same  nerves,  yet  the  nervons  conductors  for  these 
two  different  sensations  are  distinct,  just  as  tlie  nerves  for  smell 
and  common  sensibility  in  the  nostrils  are  distinct ;  and  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  same  nervous  trunk  may  contain  fibres  differ- 
ing essentially  in  their  specific  properties.  Facts  already  detailed 
(p.  626)  seem  to  prove  that  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve 

'  is  the  conductor  of  sensations  of  taste  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tongne  ;  and  it  is  also  certain,  from  the  marked  manifestations  of 

J  pain  to  which  its  division  in  animals  gives  rise,  that  it  is  likewise  a 
nerve  of  common  sensibility.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  also  seems  to 
contain  fibres  both  of  common  sensation  and  of  the  special  sense 

1  of  taste. 

The  functions  of  the  tongne  in  connection  with  (3)  speech,  (4) 
mastication,  (5)  deglutition,  (6)  suction,  have  been  referred  to  in 
other  chapters. 

Taste  and  Smell ;  Perceptions.— The  concun-ence  of  common 
and  special  sensibility  in  the  same  part  makes  it  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  the  impression  produced  by  a  substance 
is  perceived  through  the  ordinary  sensitive  fibres,  or  through  those 
of  the  sense  of  taste.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that 
both  sets  of  nerve-fibres  are  concerned,  as  when  irritating  acrid 
substances  arc  introduced  into  the  mouth. 

Jluch  of  the  perfection  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  often  due  to  the 
sapid  substances  being  also  odorous,  and  exciting  the  sunultaneous 
action  of  the  sense  of  smell.  This  is  shown  by  the  imperfection 
of  the  taste  of  such  substances  when  their  action  on  the  olfactory 
nerves  is  prevented  by  closing  the  nostrils.  Many  fine  wines  lose 
Quich  of  tlieir  apparent  excellence  if  the  nostrils  are  held  close 
while  they  arc  drunk. 

Varieties  of  Tastes.— Among  the  most  clearly  defined  tastes 
are  the  sweet  and  l)itter  (which  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  each 
other),  the  acid,  alkaline,  and  saline  tastes.  Acid  and  alkaline 
taste  may  be  excited  by  electricity.  If  a  piece  of  zinc  be  placed 
beneath  and  a  piece  of  copper  above  the  tongue,  and  their  ends 
brought  into  contact,  an  acid  taste  (due  to  the  feeble  galvanic 
'  current)  is  produced.  The  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  suffi- 
I  cient  to  discern  i  part  of  sulphuric  acid  in  1000  of  water;  but  it 
IS  far  surpassed  in  acuteness  by  the  sense  of  smell. 
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After-tastes.— Yoi-y  distinct  sensations  of  taste  are  frequently 
left  after  the  substances  which  excited  them  have  ceased  to  act 
on  the  nerve;  and  such  sensations  often  endure  for  a  long- 
time, and  modify  the  taste  of  other  substances  applied  to  tlic 
tongue  afterwards.  Thus,  the  taste  of  sweet  substances  spoils 
the  flavour  of  wine,  the  taste  of  cheese  improves  it.  Tlierc 
appears,  therefore,  to  exist  the  same  relation  between  tastes  as 
between  colours,  of  which  those  that  are  opposed  or  comple- 
mentary render  each  other  more  vivid,  though  no  general  prm- 
ciples  governing  this  relation  have  been  discovered  m  the  case  ol 
tastes  In  the  art  of  cooking,  however,  attention  has  at  all  tmies 
been  paid  to  the  consonance  or  harmony  of  flavours  in  their  com- 
bination or  order  of  succession,  just  as  in  painting  and  music  the 
fundamental  principles  of  harmony  have  been  employed  empiri- 
cally while  the  theoretical  laws  were  unknowT.i. 

Frequent  and  continued  repetitions  of  the  same  taste  render 
the  perception  of  it  less  and  less  distinct,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
colour  becomes  more  and  more  dull  and  indistinct  the  longer  the 
eye  is  fixed  upon  it.  Thus,  after  frequently  tasting  first  one  and 
then  the  other  of  two  kinds  of  wine,  it  becomes  impossible  to  dis- 
criminate between  them. 

The  simple  contact  of  a  sapid  substance  with  the  surface  ot 
the  gustatory  organ  seldom  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  sensation  of 
taste  ;  it  needs  to  be  diffused  over  the  surface,  and  brou^it  into 
intimate  contact  with  the  sensitive  parts  by  compression,  fi-iction, 
and  motion  between  the  tongue  and  palate. 

Subjective  Sensations  of  Taste.-The  sense  of  taste  seems 
capable  of  being  excited  only  by  external  causes,  such  as  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  the  nerves  or  nerve-centres,  produced  by  con- 
gestion or  other  causes,  which  excite  subjective  sensations  m  h 
other  organs  of  sense.  But  little  is  known  of  the  subjectne 
^tions  of  taste  ;  for  it  is  diflicult  to  distinguish  the  i^ei— 
from  the  eff-ects  of  external  causes,  such  as  changes  ,n  the  natiu* 
of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth. 

Smell. 

conditions  necessary.-(-)  The  first  ^on^ous  c^^ 
to  the  sense  of  smell  are  a  special  nerve  and  ^-^^  -^'  ^^^^ 
clianges  in  whose  condition  are  perceived  m  sensations  of  odoux 
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for  no  other  nervous  structure  is  capable  of  these  sensations,  even 
though  acted  on  by  the  same  causes.    The  same  substance  which 
•excites  the  sensation  of  smell  in  the  olfactory  centre  may  cause 
another  peculiar  sensation  through  the  nerves  of  taste,  and  may 
produce  an  irritating  and  burning  sensation  on  the  nerves  of 
touch  ;  but  the  sensation  of  odour  is  yet  separate  and  distinct 
from  these,  though  it  may  be  simultaneously  perceived.    (2.)  The 
second  condition  of  smell  is  a  peculiar  change  produced  in  the 
'  *  olfiictory  nerve  and  its  centre  by  the  stimulus  or  odorous  sub- 
istancc.    (3.)  The  material  causes  of  odours  are,  usually,  in  the 
case  of  animals  living  in  the  air,  either  solids  suspended  in  a  state 
'  /  of  extremely  fine  division  in  the  atmosphere ;  or  gaseous  exhala- 
tions often  of  so  subtile  a  nature  that  they  can  be  detected  by  no 
other  re-agent  than  the  sense  of  smell  itself.     The  matters  of 
odour  must,  in  all  cases,  be  dissolved  in  the  mucus  of  the  mucous 
membrane  before  they  can  be  immediately  applied  to,  or  affect 
the  olfactory  nerves ;  therefore  a  further  condition  necessary  for 
the  perception  of  odours  is,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal  cavity  be  moist.    When  the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  dry, 
the  sense  of  smell   is  impaired  or  lost;  in  the   first  stage  of 
catarrh,  when  the  secretion  of  mucus  within  the  nostrils  is  less- 
ened, the  faculty  of  perceiving  odour  is  either  lost,  or  rendered 
•veiy  imperfect.    (4.)  In  animals  living  in  the  air,  it  is  also  requi- 
I  .site  that  the  odorous  matter  should  be  transmitted  in  a  current 
through  the  nostrils.    This  is  eftected  by  an  inspiratory  move- 
anent,  the  mouth  being  closed ;  hence  we  have  voluntary  influence 
over  the  sense  of  smell ;  for  by  interrupting  respiration  we  prevent 
the  perception  of  odours,  and  by  repeated  quick  inspiration, 
assisted,  as  in  the  act  of  snijing,  by  the  action  of  the  nostrils,  we 
render  the  impression  more  intense  (see  p.  248).    An  odorous  sub- 
I  stance  in  a  liquid  form  injected  into  the  nostrils  appears  incapable 
of  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  of  smell :  thus  Weber  could  not 
smell  the  slightest  odour  when  his  nostrils  were  completely  filled 
with  water  containing  a  large  quantity  of  can  do  Cologne, 

Seat  of  the  Sense  of  Smell.— The  human  organ  of  smell  is 
formed  by  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  distributed  in  the 
mucous  membrane  covering  the  iq)per  third  of  the  septum  of  the 
nose,  the  sujjerior  turbinated  or  spongy  bone,  the  upper  part  of 
the  middle  turbinated  bone,  and  the  upper  wall  of  the  nasal  cavities 
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beneath  the  cribriform  plates  of  the  ethmoid  bones  (figs.  354  and 
355)-  The  olfactory  region  is  covered  by  cells  of  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium, prolonged  at  their  deep  extremities  into  fine  branched 


villi 


Pfe.  ■I'^A.— Nerves  of  the  seiitiim  vrisi,  seen  from  the  right  side.  J.— I,  the  olfactoi-y  bulb  ;  i, 
the  olfactoiy  ierves  passing  tlu-oug-h  the  foramina  of  the  cribrform  plate  !uid  de- 
scending to  be  disUibuted  on  the  septum  ;  2,  the  mtemal  oi-  septal  twig 
branch  of  the  ophthahnic  nerve ;  3.  naso-palatme  nerves.  (From  Sappey,  after  Hu-scU- 
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processes,  bnt  not  ciliated  ;  and  interspersed  with  these  are  fusi- 
foi-m  (olfactory)  cells^  with  both  superficial  and  deep  processes  (fig. 
356),  the  latter  being  probably  connected  with  the  tenninal  fila- 
ments of  the  olfactory  nerve.    The  lower,  or .  respiratory,  part,  as 
it  is  called,  of  the  nasal  fossae  is  lined  hj  cylirulncc^  epij^ 
thelmm,  except  in  the  region  of  the  nostrils,  where  it  is  sq^Mvious. 
The  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerves  retain  much  of  the  same  soft 
and  greyish  texture  which  distinguishes  those  of  the  olfactory 
tracts  within  the  cranium.    Their  filaments,  also,  are  pecuhar, 
more  resembling  those  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  than  the  filaments 
of  the  other  cerebral  nerves  do,  containing  no  outer  white  sub- 
stance, and  being  finely  granular  and  nucleated.    The  sense  of 
smell  is  derived  exclusively  through  those  parts  of  the  nasal 
cavities  in  which  the  olfactory  nerves  are  distributed  ;  the  acces- 
sory cavities  or  sinuses  communicating  with  the  nostrils  seem  to 
have  no  relation  to  it.    Air  impregnated  with  the  vapour  of  cam- 
phor was  injected  into  the  frontal  sinus  through  a  fistulous  opening, 
and  odorous  substances  have  been  injected  into  the  antrum  ot 
Highmore;  but  in  neither  case  was  any  odour  perceived  by  the 
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patient.    The  pnrposes  of  these  sinuses  appear  to  be,  that  the 
bones,  necessarily  large  for  the  action  of  the  muscles  and  other 
parts  connected  with  them,  may  be  as  light  as  possible,  and  that 
there  may  be  more  room  for 
the  resonance  of  the  air  in 
,  vocalising.    The  former  pur- 
pose, which  is  in  other  bones 
obtained  by  filling  their  cavi- 
ties with  fat,  is  here  attained, 
as  it  is  in  many  bones  of  birds, 
by  their  being  filled  with  air. 

Other  Functions  of  the 
Olfactory     Region.  —  All 

parts  of  the  nasal  cavities, 
whether  or  not  they  can  be 
the  seats  of  the  sense  of  smell, 
are  endowed  with  common  sen- 
sibility by  the  uasal  branches 
of  the  first  and  second  divi- 
sions of  the  fifth  nerve.  Hence 
the  sensations  of  cold,  heat, 
itching,  tickling,  and   pain ; 
and  the  sensation  of  tension 
or   pressui'e  in  the  nostrils. 
That  these  nerves  cannot  per- 
form the  function  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  is  proved  by  cases 
in  which  the  sense  of  smell  is 
.  lost,  while  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  remains  susceptible 
■  of  the  various  modifications  of  common  sensation  or  touch.  But 
it  is  often  difiicidt  to  distinguish  the  sensation  of  smell  from  that 
'  of  mere  feeling,  and  to  ascertain  what  belongs  to  each  separately. 
•Th  is  is  the  case  particularly  with  the  sensations  excited  in  the  nose 
I  by  acrid  vapours,  as  of  ammonia,  liorsc-radish,  mustard,  etc.,  which 
I  resemble  much  the  sensations  of  the  nerves  of  toucli  ;  and  the 
•  difficulty  is  the  greater,  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  acrid 
'  vapom-s  have  nearly  the  same  action  u]5on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  eyelids.    It  was  because  the  common  sensibility  of  the  nose 
to  these  irritating  substances  remained  after  the  destniction  of 


Fig.  355. — Nerves  of  the  outer  walls  of  ihr.  nasal 
fossrc.  J. — I,  network  of  the  branches  of 
the  olfactory  nerve,  descending  nx^on  the 
region  of  the  superior  and  middle  turbi- 
nated bones ;  2,  external  twif?  of  the  eth- 
moidal branch  of  the  nasal  nen'es;  3, 
spheno-palatine  ganp-lion  ;  4,  ramifioation 
of  the  anterior  palatine  nerves  ;  5,  poste- 
rior, and  6,  middle  dirisions  of  the  palatine 
nerves ;  7,  branch  to  the  region  of  the  in- 
ferior turbinated  bone;  8,  branch  to  the 
region  of  the  superior  and  middle  turbi- 
nated bones ;  9,  naso-palatine  branch  to 
the  septum  cut  short.  (Fi'om  Sappey,  after 
Hii'sehfeld  and  Leveille.) 
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the  olfactory  nerves,  that  Magendie  was  led  to  the  eiToneous 
belief  that  the  fifth  nerve  might  exercise  this  special  sense. 

Varieties  of  Odorous  Sensations.— Animals  do  not  all 
equally  perceive  the  same  odours ;  the  odours  most  plainly  per- 
ceived l)y  an  herbivorous  animal  and  by  a  carni- 
vorous animal  are  different.     The  Carnivora 
have  the  power  of  detecting  most  accurately  by 
the  smell  the  special  peculiarities  of  animal 
matters,  and  of  tracking  other  animals  by  tlie 
scent ;  but  have  apparently  very  little  sensibility 
to  the  odours  of  plants  and  flowers.  Herbivorous 
animals  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  latter, 
and  have  a  narrower  sensibility  to  animal  odours, 
especially  to  such  as  proceed  from  other  indivi- 
duals than  their  own  species.  Man  is  far  inferior 
to  many  animals  of  both  classes  in  respect  of  the 
acuteness  of  smell ;  but  his  sphere  of  susceptibi- 
lity to  various  odours  is  more  uniform  and 
extended.    The  cause  of  this  difference  lies  pro- 
bably in  the  endowments  of  the  cerebral  parts 
of  the  olfactory  apparatus.    The  delicacy  of  the 
sense  of  smell  is  most  remarkable  ;  it  can  dis- 
cern the  presence  of  bodies  in  quantities  so 
mimite  as  to  be  undiscoverable  even  by  spectrum 
analysis  ;  j,-^,,  of  a  grain  of  musk  can  be 
distinctly  smelt  (Valentin).     Opposed  to  the 
sensation  of  an  agreeable  odour  is  that  of  a 
disagreeable  or  disgusting  odour,  which  coitc- 
sponds  to  the  sensations  of  pain,  dazzling  and  dishannony  of 
colours,  and  dissonance  in  the  other  senses.    The  cause  of  this 
difference  in  the  effect  of  different  odoiu-s  is  unknown:  but  this 
much  is  certain,  that  odours  are  pleasant  or  offensive  in  a  relative 
sense  oialy,  for  many  animals  pass  their  existence  in  the  midst  of 
^d^^Ii^iich  to  us  are  highly  disagreeable.    A  great  diftereuce  m 
this  respect  is,  indeed,  observed  amongst  men:  many  odours, 
generally  thought  agreeable,  are  to  some  persons  intolerable;  and 
different  persons  describe  differently  the  sensations  that  ti.ej 
severally  derive  from  the  same  odorous  substances.    There  seems 
also  to  be  in  some  persons  an  insensibility  to  certain  odom-s,  com- 


Fig.  356. —  Epithelial 
and  olfactory  cells 
of  man.  The  let- 
ters are  placed  on 
the  free  sm-face. 
E,  E,  epithelial 
cells;  Olf.,  olfac- 
tory cells.  (Max 
Schultze.) 
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parable  with  that  of  the  eye  to  certain  colours ;  and  among 
difterent  persons,  as  great  a  difference  in  the  acuteness  of  the  sense 
of  smell  as  among  others  in  the  acuteness  of  sight.  We  have  no 
exact  proof  that  a  relation  of  harmony  and  disharmony  exists 
between  odours  as  between  coloiirs  and  sounds ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  such  is  the  case,  since  it  certainly  is  so  with  regard  to 
the  sense  of  taste ;  and  since  such  a  relation  would  account  in 
some  measure  for  the '  different  degrees  of  perceptive  power  in 
different  persons ;  for  as  some  have  no  ear  for  music  (as  it  is 
said),  so  others  have  no  clear  ai^preciatiou  of  the  relation  of  odours, 
and  therefore  little  pleasure  in  them. 

Subjective  Sensations  of  Smell. — The  sensations  of  the 
olfactory  nerves,  independent  of  the  external  application  of  odorous 
substances,  have  hitherto  been  little  studied.  The  friction  of  the 
electric  machine  produces  a  smell  like  that  of  phosphoras.  Ritter, 
too,  has  observed,  that  when  galvanism  is  applied  to  the  organ  of 
smell,  besides  the  impulse  to  sneeze,  and  the  tickling  sensation 
excited  in  the  filaments  of  the  fifth  nerve,  a  smell  like  that  of 
ammonia  was  excited  by  the-  negative  pole,  and  an  acid  odour  by 
the  positive  pole ;  whichever  of  these  sensations  were  prodiiced,  it 
remained  constant  as  long  as  the  circle  was  closed,  and  changed  to 
the  other  at  the  moment  of  the  circle  being  opened.  Subjective 
sensations  occur  frequently  in  connection  with  the  sense  of  smell. 
Frequently  a  person  smells  something  which  is  not  present,  and 
which  other  persons  cannot  smell ;  this  is  very  frequent  with 
neiwous  people,  but  it  occasionally  happens  to  every  one.  In  a 
man  who  was  constantly  conscious  of  a  bad  odour,  the  arachnoid 
was  found  after  death  to  be  beset  with  deposits  of  bone ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  were  scrofulous  cysts  in  a 
state  of  suppuration.  Dubois  was  acquainted  with  a  man  wdio, 
ever  after  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  occurred  several  years  before 
his  death,  believed  that  he  smelt  a  bad  odour. 


Hearing. 

Anatomy  of  the  Ear. — For  descriptive  purposes,  the  Ear,  or 
'  Organ  of  Hearing,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  (i)  the  external,  (2) 
f  the  middle,  and  (3)  the  internal  ear.  The  two  first  are  only  acces- 
■  sory  to  the  third  or  internal  ear,  which  contains  the  essential  parts 
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of  an  organ  of  hearing.  The  accompanying  figure  shows  very  well 
the  relation  of  these  divisions, — one  to  the  other  (fig.  357). 


Vi"  «7  Dinnrammatic  view  from  hefoir  of  aiepm-ts  compos!:,:/  the  onjaii  qfheami,/  oj  the  left 
"'side  The  temporal  bone  of  the  left  side,  with  the  accompimymg  soft  pai-ts.  has  been 
detached  from  the  head,  and  a  section  has  been  can-ied  through  it  transversely,  so  as  to 
remove  the  front  of  the  meatus  extemus,  haH  the  tympamc  membrane,  the  upper  and 
anterior  wall  of  the  t\™panum  and  Eustachian  tube.  The  meatus  mtemns  has  also 
been  opened,  and  the  bony  labn-inth  exjiosed  by  the  removal  of  the  smToimdm?  paits 
of  the  petrous  l>one.  i.'the  pinna  and  lobe;  2,  2',  meatus  extemus  ;  2 .  membiTUia, 
tsnnpam ;  3,  cavitj'  of  the  t>'mpanum ;  3',  its  opemnff  back-wards  mto  the  mastmd 
cellB  -  between  3  and  3',  the  chain  of  small  bones  ;  4,  Eustachian  tube ;  5.  meatus  in- 
temus,  contaming  the  facial  (uppei-most)  and  tlie  auditor^'  nen-es :  6,  placed  on  the  • 
vestibule  of  the  lab-(Tinth  above  the  fenesti'a  ovaUs ;  a,  apex  of  the  peti-ous  bone; 
I  intemal  carotid  artery;  c,  stjdoid  process;  d,  facial  nerve issmng-  from  the  st>-Io- 
mastoid  foramen;  e,  mastoid  process ;  /,  squamous  part  of  the  bone  covered  by  integu- 
ment, &c.  (Arnold.) 

(i.)  Ilxternal  Mr.— The  external  ear  consists  of  the  innna  or 
auricle,  and  the  external  auditory  canal  or  meatus. 

The  principal  parts  of  tlic  ^.;«««.  (fig.  358  A)  arc  two  prominent  rims 
enclosed  one  within  the  other  Qidvv  and  anmrlh-),  and  enclosmsr  a  central 
hollow  named  the  «*ftP/m  ;  in  &ont  of  the  concha,  a  prominence  directed 
backwards,  the  fra^"'"'.  f^"'-^  opposite  to  this,  one  directed  forwanls,  the 
antitranns.  From  the  concha,  the  auditory  canal,  with  a  slight  arch  dn-octcd 
upwards,  passes  inwards  and  a  little  forwards  to  the  mcmbrana  tympani,  to 
which  it  thus  serves  to  convey  the  vibrating  air.  Its  outer  part  consists  of 
fibro-cartilagc  continued  from  the  concha ;  its  inner  part  of  bone.  BoUi 
are  lined  by  skin  continuous  with  that  of  the  pinna,  and  exteudmg  over  the 
outer  part  of  the  mcmhrana  fymjiani. 
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Towards  the  outer  part  of  the  canal  are  fine  hairs  and  sebaceous 
glands,  while  deeper  in  the  canal  are  small  glands,  resembling  the 
sweat-glands  in  structure  which  secrete  a  peculiar  yellow  substance 
called  cerumen,  or  ear-wax. 

(2.)  Middle  Ear  or  Tympanum. — The  middle  ear,  or  tympanum 
(3>  fig-  357),  is  separated  by  the  membrana  tympani  from  the 
■external  auditory  canal.  It  is  a  cavity 
in  the  temporal  bone,  opening  through  its 
imterior  and  inn6r  wall  into  the  Eustachian 
tube,  a  cylindriform  flattened  canal,  dilated 
at  both  ends,  composed  partly  of  bone  and 
partly  of  cartilage,  and  lined  with  mucous 
membrane,  which  forms  a  communication 
between  the  tympaniim  and  the  pharjTix. 
It  opens  into  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx 
just  behind  the  posterior  aperture  of  the 
'nostrils.  The  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
communicates  posteriorly  with  air-cavities, 
the  mastoid  cells  in  the  mastoid  process  of 
the  temporal  bone ;  but  its  only  opening 
to  the  external  air  is  through  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  (4,  fig.  357).  The  walls  of 
-the^  tympanum  are  osseous,  except  where 
apertures  in  them  are  closed  with  membrane,  as  at  the  fenestra 
rotunda,  and  fenestra  ovalis,  and  at  the  outer  part  where  the 
bone  is  replaced  by  the  membrana  tympani.  The  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  the  epithelium  of 
which  is  ciliated  and  continuous  with  that  of  the  pharynx.  It 
contams  a  chain  of  small  bones  (ossicula  auditus)  which  extends 
from  the  membrana  tympani  to  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

The  mcmhrnna  tympayii  is  placed  in  a  slanting  dbcction  at  tlie  bottom  of 
the  external  auditory  canal,  its  plane  being  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with 
the  lower  wall  of  the  canal.  It  is  fonned  chiefly  of  a  tough  and  tense 
fibrous  membrane,  the  edges  of  which  are  set  in  a  bony  gi-oove ;  its  outer  surface 
IS  covered  with  a  continuation  of  the  cutaneous  lining  of  the  auditory  canal,  its 
pinner  surface  With  part  of  the  ciliated  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanmn. 
_  The  small  bones  or  ossicles  of  the  ear  arc  three  ;  named  malleus, 
uimis,  and  stapes.  The  malleus,  or  hammer-bone,  is  attached  by  a  long 
slightly-curved  process,  called  its  handle,  to  the  membrana  tympani ;  the 
line  of  attachment  being  vertical,  including  the  whole  length  of  the  handle, 
and  extending  from  the  upper  border  to  the  centre  of  the  membrane.  The 


Fig.  z^S.—  Oulfr  surface  of 
the  2>lnua  of  the  right  auri- 
cle. I,  hefe;  2,  fossa  of 
the  helix;  3,  antihelix; 

4,  fossa  of  the  antihelix; 

5,  iintitragiis  ;  6,  trag-iis  ; 
7,  concha ;  8,  lobule,  jj-. 
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head  of  the  malleus-is  irregularly  rounded  ;  its  neck,  or  the  line  of  boundary 
between  it  and  the  handle,  supports  two  pixieesses  ;  a  nlwrt  conical  one, 
which  receives  the  insertion  of  the  tensor  tyvnyani,  and  a  slender  one, 
fvocemis  gracilis,  which  extends  forwards,  and  to  which  the  laxator  tym- 
230111  muscle  is  attached.  The  incus,  or  anvil-bone,  shaped  like  a  bicuspid 
molar  tooth,  is  articulated  by  its  broader  part,  corresponding  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  crown  of  a  tooth,  to  the  malleus.  Of  its  two  fang-like  processes, 
one,  directed  backwards,  has  a  free  end  lodged  in  a  depression  in  the  mastoid 
bone  ;  the  other,  cm-ved  downwards  and  more  pointed,  articulates  by  means, 
of  a  roundish  tubercle,  formerly. called  os  orUcidare,  with  the  stapes,  a  little 
bone  shaped  exactly  like  a  stirrup,  of  which  the  base  or  bar  fits  into  the 
fenestra  ovalis.  To  the  neck  of  the  stapes,  a  short  process,  corresponding: 
with  the  loop  of  the  stirrup,  is  attached  the  staj^eilins  muscle. 

The  Ossicula. — The  bones  of  the  ear  are  covered  with  mucous 
membraue  reflected  over  them  from  the  wall  of  the  tympanum ; 
and  are  movable  both  altogether  and  one  upon  the  other.  The 
malleus  moves  and  vibrates  Avith  every  movement  and  vibration 
of  the  membrona  tympani,  and  its  movements  are  commimicated 
through  the  incus  to  the  stapes,  and  through  it  to  the  membrane- 
closing  the  fenestra  ovalis.  The  malleus,  also,  is  movable  in  its 
articiilation  with  the  incus  ;  and  the  membrana  tympani  moving- 
with  it  is  altered  in  its  degree  of  tension  by  the  laxator  and  tensor 
tympani  muscles.  The  stapes  is  movable  on  the  process  of  the 
incus,  when  the  stapedius  muscle  acting,  draws  it  backwards. 
The  axis  round  which  the  malleus  and  incus  rotate  is  the  line 
joining  the  processus  gracilis  of  the  malleus  aud  the  posterior 
(short)  process  of  the  incus. 

(3.)  Internal  Uar.—The  proper  organ  of  hearing  is  fonned  by 
the  distribution  of  the  auditory  nerve  within  the  internal  ear,  or 
labyrinth  of  the  ear,  a  set  of  cavities  within  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone.  The  bone  which  forms  the  walls  of  these 
cavities  is  denser  than  that  around  it,  and  fonns  the  osseous 
labyrinth;  the  membrane  within  the  cavities  fonns  the  mevibranms 
labyrinth.  The  membranous  labyrinth  contains  a  fluid  called 
endolymvh;  while  outside  it,  between  it  and  the  osseous  labp-inth, 
is  a  fluid  called  j)en7ymj;7i. 

The  osseous  labyrinth  consists  of  three  principal  parts,  namely, 
the  vestibule,  the  cochlea,  and  the  semicircular  cavals. 

The  vestibule  is  the  middle  cavity  of  the  labyi-inth,  and  the  central  orgnn 
of  the  whole  auditory  apparatus.    It  presents,  in  its  inner  ^^all,  scver« 
openings  for  the  entrance  of  the  divisions  of  the  auditoiy  nerve  -  ; 
wall,  the  fenestra  oralis  (2,  fig.  359),     OY>omns  filled  by  the  base  of  the 
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■stapt-s,  one  of  the  small  bones  of  the  ear  ;  in  its  posterior  and  superior  walls, 
five  openings  by  which  the  semiciroulai-  canals  communicate  with  it :  in  its 
anterior  waU,  an  opening  leading  into  the  cochlea.  The  hinder  part' of  the 
mnerwall.of  the  ve.stibule  also  presents  an  opening,  the  orifice  of  the  aqucc- 
ductus  eestihuU,  a  canal  leading  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  petrous  bone, 
with  uncertain  contents  and  unknot  pm-pose. 

The  semicircular  canals  (figs.  359,  360),  are  tlu-ee  arched  cylindi-iform 
bony  canals,  set  in  the  substance  of  the  petrous  bone.  They  all  open  at  both 


1' Iff- 359— ifi.'/'i'ionyfaii/n'ntt,  viewed  from 
the  outer  side.  The  specimen  here  re- 
presented is  prepared  by  separating 
piecemeal  the  looser  substance  of  the 
peti-ous  bone  from  the  dense  walls  which 
immediately  enclose  the  labjTinth  i 
the  vestibule ;  2,  fenestra  ovaUs  ;  3,  su- 
perior semicircular  canal ;  4,  horizontal 
or  external  canal ;  5,  posterior  canal ; 
%  ampullfe  of  the  semicircular  canals  ; 
o,  first  tiu-n  of  the  cochlea;  7,  second' 
tmii;  8,  apex;  3,  fenestra  rotxmda.  The 
smaller  figure  m  outline  below  shows 
the  natural  size.  (Sommering.) 


Fig.  360.— ri««  of  the  interior  of  the  left 
Inbi/rinth.  The  bony  wall  of  the  laby- 
rinth is  i-emoved  superiorly  and  exter- 
nally. I,  fovea  hemieUiptica ;  2,  fovea 
hemispherica ;  3,  common  opening  of 
the  superior  and  posterior  semicirculai' 
canals ;  4,  opening  of  the  aqueduct  of 
the  vestibule;  5,  the  superior,  6,  the 
posterior,  and  7,  the  external  semicir- 
cular canals;  8,  spiral  tube  of  the 
cochlea  (scala  tympani)  ;  9,  opening  of 
the  aqueduct  of  the  cochlea  ;  10,  placed 

.  on  the  lamina  .spii-alis  in  the  scala  vesti- 
buli.  (Sommering.) 


cmLs  into  the  vestibule  (two  of  them  first  coalescing).  The  ends  of  each  are 
Uilated  ]ust  before  opening  into  the  vestibule  ;  and  one  end  of  each  being 
more  dilated  than  the  other  is  called  an  amjmlla.  Two  of  the  canals  form 
nearly  vertical  arches  ;  of  these  the  superior  is  also  anterior ;  tlie  posterior 
iMnterior;  the  third  canal  is  horizontal,  and  lower  and  shorter  than  the 
'  it  hers. 

The  cnrlilra  (6,  7,  8,  figs.  359  and  360),  a  small  organ,  shaped  like  a  com- 
ni'.ii  snail-sliell,  is  seated  in  front  of  the  vestibule,  its  base  resting  on  the 
i)ott<,m  of  the  internal  meatus,  where  some  apertures  transmit  to  it  the 
coclilear  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve.  In  its  axis,  the  cochlea  is  traversed 
ijy  a  conical  column,  the  modiolus,  around  which  a  spiral  canal  winds  with 
aijout  two  turns  and  a  half  from  the  base  to  the  apex.  At;  the  apex  of  the 
cochlea  the  canal  is  closed  ;  at  the  base  it  presents  three  openings,  of  which 
one,  already  mentioned,  communicates  with  the  vestibule  ;  another  called 
/'■7,r>,tra  rotunda,  is  separated  by  a  membrane  from  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
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j<ig_  361.  — Fi'ew  of  the  osseous  cochlea 
divided  through  the  middle,  i,  central 
canal  of  the  modiolus ;  2,  lamina  spi- 
ralis ossea;  3,ecala  tympam;  4./cala 
vestibuli ;  5,  porous  substance  ol  the 
modiolus  near  one  of  the  sections  ot 
the  canalis  spiralis  modioli,  i.  (Arnold.) 


nanum  •  the  tWrd  is  the  orifice  of  the  aqvesduotiis  cocldea;,  a  canal  leading 
to  the  jugular  fossa  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  corrcspondmK,  at  least  _iu 
obscui-ity  of  purpose  and  origin,  to  the  aquseductus  vestibuli.    The  spiral 

canal  is  divided  into  two  passages,  or 
scalse,  by  a  partition  of  bone  and 
membrane,  the  lamina  itpiralis.  Tlie 
osseous  part  or  zona  of  this  lamina  is 
connected  with  the  modiolus ;  the 
membranous  part,  with  a  muscular 
zone,  according  to  Todd  and  Bo\vman, 
forming  its  outer  margin,  is  attached 
to  the  outer  wall  of  the  canal.  Com- 
mencing at  the  base  of  the  cochlea, 
between  its  vestibular  and  tympanic 
openings,  they  form  a  partition  be- 
tween these  apertui'es  ;  the  two  scate 
are,  therefore,  in  con-espoudence  with 
this  arrangement,  named  scala  vesti- 
buli and  scala  tyiiqiani  (fig. 361).  At 
the  apex  of  the  cocMea,  the  lamina 
spiralis  ends  in  a  small  hai,mlns,ihe  inner  and  concave  part  of  which,  being 
detached  from  the  summit  of  the  modiolus,  leaves  a  small  apertm.  named 

JicheotiTina,  by  wmcu  tnc 
two  scales,  separated  in  all 
the  rest  of  theii-  length, 
communicate. 

Besides  the  "  scala  vesti- 
buli "  and  "scala  tympani," 
there  is  a  third  space  be- 
tween them,  called  scala 
media  or  canalis  memhra- 
nareus  (CC.  fig.  362).  .  In 
section  it  is  triangular,  its 
external  wall  being  formed 
by  the  wall  of  the  cochlea, 
its  upper  wall  (separating 
it  from  the  scala  vestibuli) 
by  the  membrane  of  Keiss- 
uer,  and  its  lower  wall 
(separating   it   fi'om  the 
scala    tympani)    by  the 
basilar    membrane,  these 
two  meeting  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  bony  lamina 
.ph-alis.     Following  the 
turns  of  the  cochlea  to  its 
while  towards  the  base  of 


-Fie.  362.-Section  through  one  of  the  coils  f'''"; 
f^iiD-rnmmaticl  S  T,  scala  tjnnpani;  S  V,  scala 
aSTc  C  canalis'cochlero  or  canaUs  membra- 
naceus;  7?,  membrane  of  Eeissner;  I  s  «  lamma 
sXalis  ossea;  I  I  s,  limbus  lammte  spu-ahs;  -s 
mik^  spi^-Ss  \nc,  cochlear  nerve  ;  „  s  ganglion  spi- 
mle  f  membrana  tectoria;  below  the  membrana 
t^ptoria  Ts  the  lamina  reticularis;)  membrana 
tosSs  r  C^*!^^"'!^  of  Corti ;  U-^,  ligamentum  spmile. 

(From  Quain's  Aiiatomi/.) 


Si: 


anex  the  scala  media  there  tenninates  blindly  . 
the  cochlea  it  is  also  closed  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
Snalifremliens)  uniting  it  with  the  sacculus.    The  scala  media  (hke  the 
rest  of  the  membranous  labyrinth)  contains  endolymph. 

oSan  of  Corti-Upon  the  basUar  membrane  are  arranged  cells  of 

various  shapes. 
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About  midway  between  the  outer  edge  of  the  lamina  .spiralis  and  the 
outer  wall  of  the  cochlea  are  situated  the  rods  of  Curti.  Viewed  sideways, 
the  rods  of  Corti  are  seen  to  consist  of  an  external  and  internal  pillar,  each 
rising  fi'om  an  expanded  foot  or  hase  on  the  basilar  membrane.    They  slant 


Kg.  ^6:^.— Vertical  section  nf  the  organ  of  Corti  from  the  dog.  i  to  2,  homogeneous  layer  of 
the  so-called  membrana  basUaris  ;  u,  vestibular  layer ;  v,  tj-mpanal  layer,  with  nuclei 
and  protoplasm ;  a,  prolongation  of  tympanal  periosteum  of  lamina  spii-alis  ossea  ; 
c,  thickened  commencement  of  the  membrana  basUaris  near  the  point  of  perforation  of 
the  nerves  h  ;  d,  blood-vessel  (vas  spirale) ;  e,  blood-vessel ;  /,  nerves  ;  g,  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  sulcus  spiralis  intemus  ;  i,  internal  or  tufted  cell,  with  basil  process  k  sur- 
roxmded  with  nuclei  and  protoplasm  (of  .the  granular  layer),  into  which  the  nei-ve- 
ilbres  radiate;  hairs  of  the  internal  hap-ceU  ;  base  orfootof  inner  pUlarof  organ 
of  Corti ;  m,  head  of  the  same  uniting  with  the  corresponding  part  of  an  external 
pUlar,  whose  under  half  is  missing,  wliile  the  next  pillar  beyond,  o,  presents  both 
middle  portion  and  base  ;  r,  s,  d,  three  external  hair  cells  ;  t,  bases  of  two  neighbour- 
ing hail-  or  tufted  cells;  x,  so-called  supporting  ceU  of  Hensen;  w,  nei-ve-flbre 
termiuating  in  the  first  of  the  external  hair-cells  ;  ll\jal,  lamina  reticularis  x  800 
(Waldeyer.) 


inwards  towards  each  other,  and  each  ends  in  a  swelling  termed  the  head  ; 
the  head  of  the  inner  pillar  overlying  that  of  the  outer  (fig.  363).  Each 
pair  of  pillars  foi-ms,  as  it  were,  a  pointed  roof  arching  over  a  space,  and  by 
a  succession  of  them,  a  li'ttlc  tunnel  is  formed. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  about  3000  of  these  pairs  of  pillars, 
in  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  cochlea  towards  its  apex.  They  are 
found  progi-essively  to  increase  in  length,  and  become  more  oblique  ;  in 
otlier  words,  the  tunnel  becomes  wider,  but  diminishes  in  height  as  we 
approach  the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  Leaning,  as  it  were,  against  these  ex- 
ternal and  internal  pillars  are  certain  other  cells,  of  which  the  external  ones 
terminate  in  small  hair-like  processes.  Most  of  the  above  details  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  363).  This  complicated  structure  rests,  as 
we  have  seen,  upon  the -basilar  membrane  ;  it  is  roofed  in  by  a  remarkable 
fenestrated  membrane  (lamina  reticularis  of  Kolliker)  into  the  fenestra;  of 
which  the  tops  of  the  various  rods  and  cells  are  received.  Wlien  viewed 
from  above,  the  organ  of  Corti  shows  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
key-board  of  a  piano.  In  close  relation  with  the  rods  of  Corti  and  the  cells 
inside  and  outside  them,  and  probably  projecting  by  free  ends  into  the 
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little  "  tunnel "  containing  fluid  (roofed  in  by  them),  are  filaments  of  the 
auditory  nerve. 

Memtoranous  Labyrinth. — This  corresponds  generally  with 
the  form  of  the  osseous  labyrinth,  so  far  as  regards  the  vestibule 
and  semicircular  canals,  but  is  separated  from  the  walls  of  these 
parts  by  fluid,  except  where  the  nerves  enter  into  connection 
within  it.    As  already  mentioned,  the  membranous  labja-inth 
contains  a  fluid  called  endohjph ;  and  between  its  outer  surface 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls  of  the  vestibule  and  semi- 
circular canals  is  another  collection  of  similar  fluid,  called  j)eri- 
lymph  ;  so  that  all  the  sonorous  vibrations  impressing  the  auditory 
nerves  on  these  parts  of  the  internal  ear,  are  conducted  through 
fluid  to  a  membrane  suspended  in  and  containing  fluid.    In  the 
cochlea,  the  membranous  labyrinth  completes  the  septum  between 
the  two  scake  and  encloses  a  spiral  canal,  previously  mentioned, 
called  canalis  inembranaceus  or  canaKs  cochlece  (fig.  362).  The  fluid 
in  the  scalce  of  the  cochlea  is  continuous  with  the  pei-ilymph  in  the 
vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  and  there  is  no  fluid  external  to 
its  lining  membrane.    The  vestibular  portion  of  the  membranous 
labyi'inth  comprises  two,  probably  communicating  cavities,  of 
which  the  larger  and  upper  is  named  the  utnculus ;  the  lower, 
the  sacculus.    They  are  lodged  in  depressions  in  the  bony  laby- 
rinth termed   respectively  "fovea  hemieUiptica"   and  "fovea 
hemispherica."    Into  the  former  open  the  orifices  of  the  mem- 
branous semcirciilar  canals ;  into  the  latter  the  canalis  cochlea. 
The  membranous  labyrinth  of  aU  these  parts  is  laminated,  trans- 
parent, very  vascular,  and  covered  on  tlie  inner  surface  with 
nucleated  cells,  of  which  those  that  line  the  ampullee  are  pro- 
longed into  stiff  hair-like  processes ;  the  same  appearance,  but  to 
a  niuch  less  degree,  being  visible  in  the  vtricule  and  saccide.  In 
the  cavities  of  the  utriculus  and  sacculus  arc  small  masses  of 
calcareous  particles,  otoconia  or  otolith;  and  the  same,  although 
in  more  minute  quantities,  are  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of  some 
other  parts  of  the  membranous  labyrintli. 

Auditory  Nerve.— For  the  appropriate  exposure  of  the  fila- 
ments of  the  auditory  nerve  to  sonorous  vibrations  aU  the  organs 
now  described  are  provided.  It  is  characterised  as  a  nerve  ol' 
special  sense  by  its  softness  (whence  it  derived  its  name  of  porho 
mollis  of  the  seventh  pair),  and  by  the  fineness  of  its  component 
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fibres.  It  enters  the  labyi'inth  of  the  ear  in  two  divisions ;  one 
for  the  vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  and  the  other  for  the 
cochlea. 

The  bi'anches  for  the  vestibule  spread  out  and  radiate  on  the 
inner  suiface  of  the  membranous  labyi'inth  :  their  exact  termina- 
tion is  unknown.  Those  for  the  semicircular  canals  pass  into  the 
ampuUas,  and  foi-m,  within  each  of  them,  a  forked  projection  which 
corresponds  with  a  septum  in  the  interior  of  the  ampulla.  The 
branches  for  the  cochlea  enter  it  through  orifices  at  the  base  of  the 
modiolus,  which  they  ascend,  and  thence  successively  pass  intoif 
canals  in  the  osseous  part  of  the  lamina  spiralis.  In  the  canals  of 
this  osseous  part  or  zone,  the  nerves  are  arranged  in  a  plexus, 
containing  ganglion  cells.  Their  ultimate  termination  is  not 
known  with  certainty  ;  but  some  of  them,  without  doubt,  end  in 
the  organ  of  Corti,  probably  in  cells. 

Physiology  of  Hearing. 

All  the  acoustic  contrivances  of  the  organ  of  hearing  are  means 
for  conducting  the  sound,  just  as  the  optical  apparatus  of  the  eye 
lire  media  for  conducting  the  light.  Since  all  matter  is  capable  of 
propagating  sonorous  vibrations,  the  simplest  conditions  must  be 
suificient  for  mere  hearing;  for  all  substances  surrounding  the 
auditory  nerve  would  communicate  sound  to  it.  The  whole  de- 
\  elopment  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  therefore,  can  have  for  its 
object  merely  the  rendering  more  perfect  the  propagation  of  the 
sonorous  vibrations,  and  their  muUiiMcation  by  resonance ;  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  acoustic  apparatus  of  the  organ  may  be  shown  to 
have  reference  to  these  two  principles. 

Functions  of  the  External  Ear.— The  external  auditory 
passage  influences  the  propagation  of  sound  to  the  tympanum  in 
three  ways: — i,  by  causing  the  sonorous,  undulations,  entering 
directly  from  the  atmosphere,  to  be  transmitted  by  the  air  in  the 
])assage  immediately  to  the  niembrana  tympani,  and  thus  prevent- 
ing them  from  being  dispersed ;  2,  by  the  walls  of  the  passage 
conducting  the  sonorous  undulations  imparted  to  the  external  ear 
itself,  by  the  shortest  path  to  the  attachment  of  the  membrana 
tympani,  and  so  to  this  membrane  ;  3,  by  the  resonance  of  the 
column  of  air  contained  withui  the  passage ;  4,  the  external  ear, 
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especially  when  the  tragus  is  provided  with  hairs,  is  also,  doubtless, 
of  service  in  protecting  the  meatus  and  membrana  tympani  against 
dust,  insects,  and  the  like. 

1.  As  a.  conductor  of  undulations  of  air,  the  external  auditoiy  passage 
receives  the  direct  undulations  of  the  atmosphere,  of  which  those  that  enter 
in  the  direction  of  its  axis  produce  the  strongest  impressions.  The  undula- 
tions which  enter  the  passage  obliquely  are  reflected  by  its  parietes,  and  thus 
by  reflexion  reach  the  membrana  tympani. 

2.  The  walls  of  the  meatus  are  also  solid  conductors  of  sound  ;  for  those 
vibrations  which  are  communicated  to  the  cartilage  of  the  extenial  ear,  and 
not  reflected  from  it,  are  propagated  by  the  shortest  path  through  the 
parietes  of  the  passage  to  the  membrana  tympani.  Hence,  both  ears  being 
close  stopped,  the  sound  of  a  pipe  is  heard  more  distinctly  when  its  lower 
extremity,  covered  with  a  membrane,  is  applied  to  the  cartilage  of  the 
external  ear  itself,  than  when  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  surface  of 

the  head.  . 

3.  The  external  auditory  passage  is  important,  inasmuch  as  the  air  which 
it  contains,  Irkc  all  insulated  masses  of  air,  increases  the  intensity  of  sounds 
by  resonance.  , 

Eegarding  the  cartilage  of  the  external  ear,  therefore,  as  a  con- 
ductor of  sonorous  vibrations,  all  its  inequalities,  elevations,  and 
depressions,  which  are  useless  with  regard  to  reflexion,  become  of 
evident  importance;  for  those  elevations  and  depressions  upon 
which  the  undulations  fall  perpendicularly,  will  be  affected  by 
them  in  the  most  intense  degree  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
various  forms  and  positions  of  these  inequalities,  sonorous  undula- 
tions, in  whatever  direction  they  may  come,  must  fall  perpendicu- 
larly upon  the  'tangent  of  some  one  of  them.  This  affords  au 
explanation  of  the  extraordinary  form  given  to  this  part. 

Functions  of  the  Middle  Ear.— In  animals  living  in  the 
atmosphere,  the  sonorous  vibrations  are  conveyed  to  the  auditory 
nerve  by  three  different  media  in  succession  ;  namely,  the  air,  the 
solid  parts  of  the  body  of  the  animal  and  of  the  auditory  apparatus, 
and  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth.  Sonorous  vibrations  are  impai-ted 
too  imperfectly  from  air  to  solid  bodies,  for  the  propagation  of 
soimd  to  the  internal  ear  to  be  adequately  effected  by  that  means 
alone  ;  yet  already  an  instance  of  its  being  thus  propagated  has 
been  mentioned.  In  passing  from  air  directly  into  water,  sonoroiis 
vibrations  suffer  also  a  considerable  diminution  of  their  strength  ; 
but  if  a  tense  membrane  exists  between  the  air  and  the  water,  the 
sonorous  vibrations  are  communicated  from  the  former  totlie  latter 
medium  with  very  great  intensity.    This  fact,  of  which  MuUer 
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gives  experimental  proof,  furnishes  at  once  an  explanation  of  the 
use  of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  of  tlie  membi'ane  closing  it.. 
They  are  the  means  of  coromunicating,  in  full'  intensity,  the 
vibrations  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum  to  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinths 
This  peculiar  property  of  membranes  is  the  result,  not  of  their 
temiity  alone,  but  of  the  elasticity  and  capability  of  displacement 
of  their  particles  ;  and  it  is  not  impaired  when,  like  the  membrane 
of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  they  are  not  impregnated  with  moisture. 

Sonorous  vibrations  are  also  commiTuicated  without  any  per-^ 
ceptible  loss  of  intensity  from  the  air  to  the  water,  when  to  the 
membrane  fonniug  the  medium  of  communication,  there  is  at- 
tached a  short,  solid  body,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  its 
surface,  and  is  alone  in  contact  with  the  water.  This  fact  eluci- 
dates the  action,  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  of  the  plate  of  the 
stapes  which  occupies  it,  and,  with  the  preceding  fact,  shows  that 
both  fenestrte — that  closed  by  membrane  only,  and  that  with  which 
the  movable  stapes  is  connected — transmit  very  freely  the 
sonorous  vibrations  from  the  air  to  tlie  fluid  of  the  labyrinth. 

A  small,  solid  body,  fixed  in  an  opening  by  means  of  a  border 
of  membrane,  so  as  to  be  movable,  communicates  sonorous  vibra- 
tions from  air  on  the  one  side,  to  water,  or  the  fluid  of  the 
labyi-inth,  on  the  other  side,  much  better  than  solid  media  not  so- 
constructed.  But  the  propagation  of  sound  to  the  fluid  is  ren- 
dered much  more  perfect  if  the  solid  conductor  thus  occupying 
the  opening,  or  fenestra  ovalis,  is  by  its  other  end  fixed  to  the 
middle  of  a  tense  membrane,  which  has  atmospheric  air  on  both 
sides.  A  tense  membrane  is  a  much  better  conductor  of  the 
vibrations  of  air  than  any  other  solid  body  bounded  by  definite 
surfaces :  and  the  vibrations  are  also  communicated  very  readily 
by  tense  membranes  to  solid  bodies  in  contact  with  them.  Thus,, 
then,  the  memhrana  tympani  serves  for  the  transmission  of  sound 
from  the  air  to  the  chain  of  auditory  bones.  Stretched  tightly  in 
its  osseous  ring,  it  vibrates  with  the  air  in  the  auditory  passage,, 
as  any  thin  tense  membrane  will,  when  the  air  near  it  is  thrown 
into  vibrations  by  the  sounding  of  a  tuning-fork  or  a  musical 
string.  And,  from  such  a  tense  vibrating  membrane,  the  vibra- 
tions are  commmiicated  witli  great  intensity  to  solid  bodies  which 
touch  it  at  any  point.  If,  for  example,  one  end  of  a  flat  piece  of 
wood  be  applicil  to  the  membrane  of  a  drum,  while  the  other  end 
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is  held  in  the  hand,  vibrations  are  felt  distinctly  when  the 
vibrating  tnniug-fork  is  held  over  the  membrane  without  touching 
it ;  but  the  wood  alone,  isolated  from  the  membrane,  will  only 
very  feebly  propagate  the  vibrations  of  tlie  air  to  the  hand. 

In  comparing  the  membraiia  tympaiii  to  the  membrane  of  a  clrmn,  it  is 
necessary  to  point  out  certain  important  differences. 

When  a  drum  is  struclc,  a  certain  definite  tone  is  elicited  (fundamental 
tone)  ;  similarly  a  drum  is  thrown  into  vibration  when  certam  tones  are 
eouuded  in  its  neighbom-hood,  while  it  is  quite  unaffected  by  others.  In 
Mother  words,  it  can  only  take  up  and  vibrate  in  response  to  those  tones  whose 
•vibrations  nearly  correspond  in  number  with  those  of  its  o^yn  fundamental 
U,ne  The  t  jonpanic  membrane  can  take  up  an  immense  range  of  tones  pro- 
duced by  vibrations  ranging  from  30  to  4000  or  5000  per  second.  Ihis 
would  be  clearly  impossible  if  it  were  an  evenly  stretched  membrane. 

The  fact  is  that  the  tympanic  membrane  is  by  no  means  evenly  stretched, 
and  this  is  due  partly  to  its  slightly  funnel-like  fomi,  and  partly  to  its  being 
connected  with  the  chain  of  auditory  ossicles.  Further,  if  the  membrane 
were  quite  free  in  its  centre,  it  would  go  on  vibrating  as  a  drum  does  some 
time  after  it  is  struck,  and  each  sound  would  be  prolonged,  leadmg  to  con- 
siderable confusion.  This  evil  is  obviated  by  the  ear-bones,  which  check  the 
continuance  of  the  vibrations  like  the  "  dampers  "  in  a  pianoforte. 

The  osdcula  of  the  ear  are  the  better  conductors  of  the  sonorous 
vibrations  communicated  to  them,  on  account  of  being  isolated  by 
an  atmosphere  of  air,  and  not  continuous  with  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  ;  for  every  solid  body  thus  isolated  by  a  different  meduun, 
propagates  vibrations  with  more  intensity  through  its  o^^^l  sub- 
stance than  it  communicates  them  to  the  surrounding  medium, 
which  thus  prevents  a  dispersion  of  the  sound ;  just  as  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  air  in  the  tubes  used  for  conducting  the  voice  from  one 
apartment  to  another  are  prevented  from  being  dispersed  by  the 
solid  walls  of  the  tube.  The  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani 
are  transmitted,  therefore,  by  the  chain  of  ossicula  to  the  fenestra 
<Dvalis  and  fluid  of  the  labyi-inth,  their  dispersion  in  the  tympanum 
being  prevented  by  the  difficulty  of  the  transition  of  vibrations 
from  solid  to  gaseous  bodies. 

The  necessity  of  the  presence  of  air  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
membrana  tj-mpani,  in  order  to  enable  it  and  the  ^^^-^ 
to  fulfil  the  objects  just  described,  is  obvious.  "W  ithout  this 
.provision,  neither  would  the  vibrations  of  the  membrane  be  free, 
ior  the  chain  of  bones  isolated,  so  as  V^op^^^^^ ^o^^ 
.ndulatioiis  with  concentration  of  their  intensity-.  But .  M  he 
oscillations  of  the  membrana  tympani  are  reudd^  commumcated 
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to  the  air  iu  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  those  of  the  solid 
ossicula  will  uot  be  conducted  away  by  the  air,  but  will  be  propa- 
gated to  the  labyrinth  Avdthout  being  dispersed  in  the  tympanum. 

The  propagation  of  sound  through  the  ossicula  of  the  tympanum 
to  the  labyrinth,  must  be  effected  either  by  oscillations  of  the  bones 
or  by  a  kind  of  molecular  vibration  of  their  particles,  or,  most 
probably,  by  both  these  kinds  of  motion. 

Movements  of  the  ossicula.— Ti.  Weber  lias  shown  that  the  existence  of  the 
membrane  over  the  fenestra  rotunda  will  pei-mit  approximation  and  removal 
of  the  stapes  to  and  fi-om  the  lab.ninth.  When  by 
the  stapes  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  is 
pressed  towards  the  labyi-inth,  the  membrane  of 
the  fenestra  rotunda  may,  by  the  pressure  commu- 
nicated through  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth,  be 
pressed  towards  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 

The  long  process  of  the  malleus  receives  the 
undulations  of  the  membrana  tympani  (fig;  364,  a,  a) 
and  of  the  air  in  a  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows, 
nearly  perpendicular  to  itself.  From  the  long  pro- 
cess of  the  malleus  they  are  propagated  to  its 
head  (&)  :  thence  into  the  incus  (c'),  the  long  pro- 
cess of  which  is  parallel  with  the  long  process  of 
the  malleus.  From  the  long  process  of  the  incus 
the  undulations  are  communicated  to  the  stapes  (d) 
which  is  united  to  the  incus  at  right  angles.  The 
several  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  chain  of 
bones  have,  however,  no  influence  on  that  of  the 
undulations,  which  remain  the  same  as  it  was  in  the 

meatus  externus  and  long  process  of  the  malleus,  so  that  the  undulations  are 
communicatedby  the  stapes  to  the  fenestra  ovalis  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 

Increasing  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani  diminishes  the 
facility  of  transmission  of  sonorous  undulations  from  the  air  to  it. 

Savart  observed  that  the  dry  membrana  tympani,  on  the  approach  of  a 
Oody  emitting  a  loud  sound,  rejected  particles  of  sand  strcmi  upon  it  more 
strongly  when  lax  than  when  very  tense  ;  and  inferred,  therefore,  that  hear- 
ing IS  rendered  less  acute  by  increasing  the  tension  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani.  Muller  has  confinned  this  by  experiments  with  small  membranes 
arranged  so  as  to  imitate  the  membrana  tympani ;  and  it  may  be  conflrmed 
also  by  observations  on  one's  self. 

Tiie  pharyngeal  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  usually  shut ;  dui'ing 
swallowing,  however,  it  is  opened ;  this  may  be  shown  as  follows  :— If 
the  nose  and  mouth  be  closed  and  the  cheeks  blown  out,  a  sense  of  pressm-e 
IS  produced  in  both  ears  the  moment  we  swallow  ;  this  is  due,  doubtless  to 
the  bulging  out  of  the  tympanic  membrane  by  the  compressed  air  which,'  at 
Xhat  moment,  enters  the  Eustachian  tulie. 

Similarly  the  tympanic  membrane  may  be  pressed  in  by  rarefying  tlie  air 
in  the  tympanum.    This  can  be  readily  accomplished  by" closing  tlie  mouth 
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and  nose,  and  making  an  inspiratory  effort  and  at  the  same  time  swallowinp- 
(Valsalva).  In  both  cases  the  sense  ot  hearing  is  temporarily  dulled  ; 
proving  that  equality  of  pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
is  necessary  for  its  full  efficiency. 

runctions  of  Eustachian  Tube.— The  prmcipal  office  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  in  Muller's  opinion,  has  rehxtion  to  the  prevention 
of  these  effects  of  increased  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani. 
Its  existence  and  openness  will  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
equilibrium  between  the  air  within  the  tjTnpanum  and  the  exter- 
nal air,  so  as  to  prevent  the  inordinate  tension  of  the  membrana 
tympani  which  would  be  produced  by  too  great  or  too  little 
pressure  on  either  side.    While  discharging  this  office,  however,  it 
will  serve  to  render  sounds  clearer,  as  (Henle  suggests)  the  aper- 
tiires  in  violins  do  ;  to  supply  the  tympanum  with  air  ;  and  to  be 
an  outlet  for  mucus.    If  the_  Eustachian  tube  were  jyermanentiy 
open,  the  sound  of  one's  own  voice  would  probably  be  greatly 
intensiiied,  a  condition  which  woiild  of  coui-se  interfere  with  the 
perception  of  other  sounds.    At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  sonorous 
vibrations  can  be  propagated  up  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  tym- 
panum  by  means  of  a  tube  inserted  into  the  pharyngeal  orifice  of 
the  Eustachian  tube. 

Action  of  Tensor  Tympani.— The  influence  of  the  teusor 
tympani  muscle  in  modifying  hearing  may  also  be  probably  ex- 
plained in  connection  with  the  regulation  of  the  tension  of  the 
membrana  tympani.  If,  through  reflex  nervous  action,  it  can  be 
excited  to  contraction  by  a  very  loud  soimd,  just  as  the  n-is  and 
orbicularis  palpebranim  muscle  are  by  a  very  intense  light,  then  it 
is  manifest  that  a  very  intense  sound  woidd,  through  the  action  of 
this  muscle,  induce  a  deafening  or  muffling  of  the  ears.  In  favoiu- 
of  this  supposition  we  have  the  fact  that  a  loud  sound  excites, 
by  reflection,  nervous  action,  winking  of  the  eyelids,  and,  in  per- 
sons of  irritable  nei-vous  system,  a  sudden  contraction  of  mauy 
muscles. 

"  The  ossicula  of  aquatic  mammalia  are  very  bulky  f  ^^^''-^^'^^ly  f  £ 
iw  V,  thn  true  seals  and  the  sirenia  (Manatee  and  Dugong).    In  tlie 
•^'r^'         stte  isVene  ai  y  .ukylosed  to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  the  malleus 
cetacca  the  stapes  is  f^f^^'J    J^^.^  yet  the  membrana  tympani  is 

\salwayK  ankylosed  to  the  tympanic  otnu  ,  ,,„,.„,,-,,,cd  but  ahvars 

well  formed,  and  there  is  a  ^'l^''''^'-''''^;"''^^^^^^^^^ 

attached  to  the  membrane  by  a  long  I"-"-^  ^-,^?";^;^,^^  ban  in  ^vhales. 
where  the  ossicula  are  far  smaller  relatively,  and  less  solid  tnan 
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manatees,  and  the  earless  time  seals,  there!  are  well-formed,  movable 
external  ears.  The  ossicula  seem  to  be  vestigial  relics  utilized  for  the 
auditory  function.  In  land  animals  they  vary  in  shape  according  to 
the  type  of  the  animal  rather  than  in  relation  to  its  acuteness  of  hearing, 

I  have  never  found  a  muscular  laxator  tympani  in  any  animal,  but  the 
tensor  exists  as  a  ligament  in  whales  where  the  malleus  is  fixed."  (Alban 
Doran.) 

Action  of  the  Stapedius. — The  iuflueuce  of  the  stapedius 
muscle  in  hearing  is  itnknown.  It  acts  upon  the  stapes  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  rest  obliquely  in  the  fenestra  ovalis  depress- 
ing that  side  of  it  on  which  it  acts,  and  elevating  the  other  side  to 
the  same  extent.    It  prevents  too  great  a  movement  of  the  bone. 

Functions  of  the  Fluid  of  the  Lab3rrinth. — The  fluid  of  the 
labyrinth  is  the  most  general  and  constant  of  the  acoustic  provisions 
of  the  labjrinth.  In  all  forms  of  organs  of  hearing,  the  sonor- 
ous vibrations  ailect  the  auditory  nerve  through  the  medium  of 
liquid — the  most  convenient  medium,  on  many  accoimts,  for  such 

II  purpose. 

The  crystalline  pulverulent  masses  (otoliths)  in  the  labyrinth 
■would  reinforce  the  sonorous  vibrations  by  their  resonance,  even  if 
they  did  not  actually  touch  the  membranes  upon  which  the  nerves 
iii-e  expanded ;  but,  inasmuch  as  these  bodies  lie  in  contact  with 
the  membranous  parts  of  the  labyrinth,  and  the  vestibular  nerve- 
fibres  are  imbedded  in  them,  they  communicate  to  these  membranes 
and  the  nei-ves,  vibratory  impulses  of  greater  intensitj-  than  the 
fluid  of  the  labyrinth  can  impart.  This  appears  to  be  their  office. 
Sonorous  undulations  in  water  are  not  perceived  by  the  hand  itself 
immersed  in  the  water,  birt  are  felt  distinctly  through  the  medium 
of  a  rod  held  in  the  hand.  The  fine  hair-like  prolongations  from 
the  epithelial  cells  of  the  ampullte  have,  probably,  the  same 
function. 

Functions  of  the  Semicircular  Canals. — Besides  the  function 
of  collecting  in  their  fluid  contents  sonorous  undulations  from  the 
bones  of  the  cranium,  the  semicircular  canals  appear  to  have 
another  fimction  less  directly  connected  with  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Experiments  show  that  when  the  horizontal  canal  is  divided  in  a 
pigeon  a  constant  movement  of  the  head  from  side  to  side  occurs, 
aud  similarly,  when  one  of  the  vertical  canals  is  operated  upon,  up 
and  down  movements  of  the  head  are  observed.  These  movements 
are  associated,  also,  with  loss  of  co-ordination,  as  after  the  opera- 
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tion  the  bird  is  unable  to  fly  in  an  ordei-ly  manner,  but  flutters  and  • 
falls  when  thrown  into  the  aii",  and,  moreover,  is  able  to  feed  with 
difliculty.  Hearing  remains  unimpaired.  It  has  been  suggested, 
therefore,  that  as  loss  of  co-ordination  results  from  section  of  these 
canals,  and  as  co-ordinate  muscular  movements  appear  to  depend 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  their  due  perfonnance  upon  a  correct 
notion  of  our  equilibrium,  that  the  semicircular  canals  are  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  this  sense,  possibly  by  the  constant 
alterations  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  within  them.  The  change 
in  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  each  canal  which  takes  place  on  any 
movement  of  the  head,  producing  sensations  which  aid  in  forming 
an  exact  judgment  of  the  alteration  of  position  which  has 
occurred. 

Functions  of  the  Cochlea. — The  cochlea  seems  to  be  con- 
structed for  the  spreading  out  of  the  nerve-fibres  over  a  wide  extent 
of  surface,  upon  a  solid  lamina  which  communicates  with  the  solid 
walls  of  the  labyrinth  and  cranium,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth,  and  which,  besides  exposing 
the  nerve-fibres  to  the  influence  of  sonorous  undulations,  by  two 
media,  is  itself  insulated  by  fluid  on  either  side. 

The  connection  of  tlie  lamina  spiralis  with  the  solid  walls  of  the 
labyrinth,  adapts  the  cochlea  for  the  perception  of  the  sonorous 
undulations  propagated  by  the  solid  parts  of  the  head  and  the 
walls  of  the  labyrinth.  The  membranoiis  labyrinth  of  the  vesti- 
bule and  semicircular  canals  is  suspended  free  in  the  periljTuph, 
and  is  destined  more  particularly  for  the  perception  of  sounds 
throiigh  the  medium  of  that  fluid,  whether  the  sonorous  undula- 
tions be  imparted  to  the  fluid  throiigh  the  feuestraj,  or  by  the 
intervention  of  the  cranial  bones,  as  when  sounding  bodies  ai*e- 
brought  into  communication  with  the  head  or  teeth.  The  spiral 
lamina  on  which  the  nervous  fibres  are  expanded  in  the  cochlea, 
is  on  the  contrary,  contimious  with  the  solid  walls  of  the  laby- 
rinth, and  receives  directly  from  them  the  impulses  wliich  they 
transmit.  This  is  an  important  advantage  ;  for  the  impulses  im- 
pai-ted  by  solid  bodies  have,  cceteris  paribus,  a  greater  absolute 
intensity  than  those  communicated  by  water.  And,  even  when  a 
sound  is  excited  in  the  water,  the  sonorous  undulations  are  more 
intense  in  the  water  near  the  surfiice  of  the  vessel  containing  it, 
,than  in  other  parts  of  the  water  equally  distant  from  the  point  ef 
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origin  of  the  sound ;  thus  we  may  conclude  that,  cceteris  paribus, 
the  sonorous  undulations  of  solid  bodies  act  with  greater  intensity 
than  those  of  water.  Hence,  we  perceive  at  once  an  important 
use  of  the  cochlea. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  sole  office  of  the  cochlea ;  the  spiral 
lamina,  as  well  as  the  membranous  labyrinth,  receives  sonorous 
impulses  through  the  medium  of  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  from 
the  cavity  of  the  vestibule,  and  from  the  fenestra  rotunda.  The 
lamina  spiralis  is,  indeed,  much  better  calculated  to  render  the 
action  of  these  undulations  upon  the  auditoiy  nerve  efficient, 
than  the  membranous  labyrinth  is ;  for  as  a  solid  body  insulated 
by  a  different  medium,  it  is  capable  of  resonance. 

The  rods  of  Corti  are  probably  arranged  so  that  each  is  set  to 
vibrate  in  unison  with  a  particular  tone,  and  thus  strike  a  par- 
ticidar  note,  the  sensation  of  which  is  carried  to  the  brain  by  those 
filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  with  which  the  little  vibrating  rod 
is  connected.  The  distinctive  function,  therefore,  of  these  minute 
bodies  is,  probably,  to  render  sensible  to  the  brain  the  various 
musical  notes  and  tones,  one  of  them  answering  to  one  tone,  and 
one  to  another;  while  perhaps  the  other  parts  of  the  organ  of 
licaring  discriminate  between  the  intensities  of  dififerent  sounds, 
rather  than  their  qualities. 

"In  the  cochlea  we  have  to  do  with  a  series  of  apparatus 
adapted  for  performing  sympathetic  vibrations  with  wonderful 
exactness.  We  have  here  before  us  a  musical  instrument  which 
IS  designed,  not  to  create  musical  sounds,  but  to  render  them 
perceptible,  and  which  is  similar  in  construction  to  artificial 
musical  instmments,  but  which  far  surpasses  them  in  the  delicacy 
as  well  as  the  simplicity  of  its  execution.  For,  while  in  a  piano 
every  string  must  have  a  separate  hanmier  by  means  of  which  it 
is  sounded,  the  ear  possesses  a  single  hammer  of  an  ingenious 
frjrm  m  its  ear-bones,  which  can  make  every  string  of  the  organ  of 
Corti  sound  separately."  (Bernstein.) 

About  3000  rods  of  Corti  are  present  in  the  human  ear  ;  tliis  would  Rive 
about  400  to  each  of  the  seven  octaves  which  arc  within  the  compass  of  the- 
car.  Thus  about  32  would  go  to  each  %&Tn\-tone.  Weber  asserts  that  accom- 
plished musicians  can  appreciate  differences  in  pitch  as  small  as  Jjth  of  a 
tone.  Thus  on  the  theory  above  advanced,  the  delicacy  of  discrimination 
would,  in  this  case,  appear  to  have  reached  its  limits. 
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SensibUity  of  the  Auditory  Nerve.— Any  elastic  body,  e.g., 
siir,  a  membrane,  or  a  string  performing  a  certain  number  of  regular 
vibrations  in  the  second,  gives  rise  to  what  is  termed  a  musical 
sound  or  tone.  We  must,  however,  distinguish  between  a  musical 
so\ind  and  a  mere  noise ;  the  latter  being  due  to  irregular  vibra- 
tions. 

Qualities  of  Musical  Sound.— Musical  sounds  are  distin- 
^•uished  from  each  other  by  three  qualities,  i.  Strength  or  iuten- 
Jity,  which  is  due  to  the  amplitude  or  length  of  the  vibrations. 
2.  Pitch,  which  depends  upon  the  numl^er  of  vibrations  in  a  second. 
3'.  Quality,  Colour,  or  Timbre.  It  is  by  this  property  that  we  dis- 
tinguish the  same  note  sounded  on  two  instruments,  e.g.,  a  piano 
^md  a  flute.  It  has  been  proved  by  Helmholtz  to  depend  on  the 
number  of  secondary  notes,  termed  harmonics,  which  are  present 
■with  the  predominating  or  fundamental  tone. 

It  would  appear  that  two  impulses,  which  are  equivalent  to  four  single  or 
half  vibrations,  are  sufficient  to  produce  a  definite  note,  audible  as  such 
throudi  the  auditory  nerve.  The  note  produced  by  the  shocks  of  the  teeth 
of  a  revolving  wheel,  at  regular  intervals  upon  a  solid  body  is  still  heard 
when  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  are  removed  in  succession,  until  two  on  y  are 
left  ;  the  second  produced  by  the  impydsc  of  these  two  teeth  has  still  the 
S*,me  definite  value  in  the  scale  of  music.  _ 

The  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  intervals  of  successive  impulses  still 
;appreciable  thi-ough  the  auditory  nerve  as  determinate  sounds,  have  been 
•determined  by  M.  Savart.  If  their  intensity  is  sufficiently  gi-cat,  sounds  are 
still  audible  which  result  from  the  succession  of  48,000  half  vibrations  or 
2i  000  impulses  in  a  second  ;  and  this,  probably,  is  not  the  extreme  limit  m 
iicuteness  of  sounds  perceptible  by  the  ear.  For  the  opposite  extreme,  he 
has  succeeded  in  rendermg  sounds  audible  which  were  produced  by  only 
fourteen  or  eighteen  half  vibrations,  or  seven  or  eight  impulses  m  a  second  ; 
find  sounds  still  deeper  might  probably  be  heard,  if  the  individual  impulses 
•could  be  sufficiently  prolonged 

By  removing  one  or  several  teeth  from  the  toothed  wheel 
the  fact  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  the  case  of  the  auditory 
nerve  as  in  that  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  sensation  continues  longer 
than  the  impression  which  causes  it ;  for  a  removal  of  a  tooth  from 
the  wheel  produced  no  interruption  of  the  sound.  The  gradual 
cessation  of  the  sensation  of  sound  renders  it  difficult,  however,  to 
■determine  its  exact  duration  beyond  that  of  the  impression  of  the 
■sonorous  impulses. 

Direction  of  Sounds.— The  power  of  perceiving  the  direction  of 
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sounds  is  not  a  fiiculty  of  the  sense  of  hearing  itself,  but  is  an 
act  of  the  mind  judging  on  experience  previously  acquired. 
From  the  modifications  which  the  sensation  of  sound  under- 
goes according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  sound  reaches 
us,  the  mind  infers  the  position  of  the  sounding  body.  The 
onlj'  true  guide  for  this  inference  is  the  more  intense  action 
of  the  sound  upon  one  than  upon  the  other  ear.  But  even 
here  there  is  room  for  much  deception,  by  the  influence 
of  reflexion  or  resonance,  and  by  the  propagation  '  of  sound 
from  a  distance,  withoiit  loss  of  intensity,  through  curved  con- 
ducting tubes  filled  with  air.  By  means  of  such  tubes,  or  of  solid 
conductors,  which  convey  the  sonorous  vibrations  from  their  soiu-ce 
to  a  distant  resonant  body,  sounds  may  be  made  to  appear  to 
originate  in  a  new  situation.  The  direction  of  sound  may  also  be 
judged  of  by  means  of  one  car  only ;  the  position  of  the  ear  and 
head  being  varied,  so  that  the  sonorous  undulations  at  one'moment 
Ml  upon  the  ear  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  at  another  moment 
obliquely.  But  when  neither  of  these  circumstances  can  guide  us 
in  distinguishing  the  direction  of  sound,  as  when  it  falls  equally 
upon  both  ears,  its  source  being,  for  example,  either  directly  in 
front  or  behind  us,  it  becomes  impossible  to  determine  whence  the 
.sound  comes. 

Distance  of  Sounds. — Th.e-dista7ice  of  the  source  of  sounds  is 
not  recognized  by  the  sense  itself,  but  is  infen-ed  from  their  in- 
tensity. The  sound  itself  is  always  seated  but  in  one  place, 
namely,  in  our  ear ;  but  it  is  interpreted  as  coming  from  an  ex- 
terior soniferous  body.  When  the  intensity  of  the  voice  is  modi- 
fied in  imitation  of  the  eff'ect  of  distance,  it  excites  the  idea  of 
Its  originating  at  a  distance.  Ventriloquists  take  advantage  of 
the  difficulty  with  which  the  direction  of  sound  is  recognized,  and 
also  the  influence  of  the  imagination  over  our  judgment,  when 
they  dn-cct  their  voice  in  a  certain  direction,  and  at  the  same 
time  pretend,  themselves,  to  hear  the  sounds  as  coming  from 
thence. 

The  effect  of  the  action  of  sonorous  undulations  upon  the  nerve 
of  hearing,  endures  somewhat  longer  than  the  period  during  which 
the  undulations  are  passing  [through  the  ear.  If,  however,  the 
impressions  of  the  same  sound  be  very  long  continued,  or  con- 
stantly repeated  for  a  long  time,  then  the  sensation  produced  may 
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continue  for  a  very  long  time,  more  than  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours  even,  after  the  original  cause  of  the  sound  has  ceased. 

Binaural  Sensations. — Corresponding  to  tlie  dou\)le  vision  of 
the  same  object  with  the  two  eyes,  is  the  double  hearing  Avith  the 
two  ears  ;  and  analogous  to  the  double  vision  with  one  eye,  de- 
pendent on  unequal  refraction,  is  the  double  hearing  of  a  single 
sound  with  one  ear,  owing  to  the  sound  coming  to  the  ear  through 
media  of  unequal  conducting  power.  The  first  kind  of  double 
hearing  is  very  rare ;  instances  of  it  are  recorded,  however,  by 
Sauvages  and  Itard.  The  second  kind,  which  depends  on  the 
unequal  conducting  power  of  two  media  through  which  the  same 
sound  is  transmitted  to  the  ear,  may  easily  be  experienced.  If  a 
small  bell  be  soimded  in  water,  while  the  ears  are  closed  by  plugs, 
and  a  solid  conductor  ha  interposed  between  the  water  and  the 
ear,  two  sounds  will  be  heard  differing  in  intensity  and  tone ;  one 
being  conveyed  to  the  ear  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  other  through  the  conducting-rod. 

Subjective  Sensations  of  Sound.— *S'?i&>c<iye  sounds  are  the 
result  of  a  state  of  irritation  or  excitement  of  the  auditory  nerve 
produced  by  other  causes  than  sonorous  impulses.  A  state  of  excite- 
ment of  this  nerve,  however  induced,  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of 
sound.  Hence  the  ringing  and  buzzing  in  the  ears  heard  by  personi> 
of  irritable  and  exhausted  nervous  system,  and  by  patients  with 
cerebral  disease,  or  disease  of  the  auditory  nerve  itself ;  hence  also 
the  noise  in  the  ears  heard  for  some  time  after  a  long  journey  in  a 
rattling  noisy  vehicle.  Kitter  found  that  electricity  also  excites  a 
sound  in  the  ears.  From  the  above  traly  subjective  sound  we 
must  distinguish  those  dependent,  not  on  a  state  of  the  auditory 
nci-ve  itself  merely,  but  on  sonorous  vibrations  excited  in  the  audi- 
tory apparatus.  Such  are  the  buzzing  sounds  attendant  on  vas- 
cular congestion  of  the  head  and  ear,  or  on  aneurismal  dilatation 
of  the  vessels.  Frequently  even  the  simple  pulsatory  circulation 
ot  the  blood  in  the  ear  is  heard.  To  the  sounds  of  this  class  belong 
also  the  buzji  or  hum  heard  during  the  contraction  of  the  palatine 
muscles  in  the  act  of  yawning;  during  the  forcing  of  air  mto  the 
tympanum,  so  as  make  tense  the  membrana  tympani ;  and  in  the 
act  of  bloAving  the  nose,  as  well  during  the  forcible  depression  of 

the  lower  jaw.  1 1 

Irritation  or  excitement  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  capable  ol 
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giving  rise  to  movements  in  the  body,  and  to  sensations  in  other 
organs  of  sense.  In  both  cases  it  is  probable  tliat  the  laws  of 
reflex  action,  through  the  medium  of  the  brain,  came  into  pla^-. 
An  intense  and  sudden  noise  excites,  in  every  pereon,  closure  of 
the  eyelids,  and,  in  nervous  individuals,  a  start  of  the  whole 
body  or  an  unpleasant  sensation,  like  that  produced  by  an  electi-ic 
shock,  throughout  the  body,  and  sometimes  a  particular  feeling 
in  the  external  ear.  Various  sounds  cause  in  many  people  a 
disagi-eeable  feeling  in  the  teeth,  or  a  sensation  of  cold  tickling 
through  the  body,  and,  in  some  people,  intense  sounds  are  said  to 
make  the  saliva  collect. 

Sight. 

Eyelids  and  Lachrymal  Apparatus. — The  ei/elids  consist 
of  two  movable  folds  of  skin,  each  of  which  is  kept  in  shape  by  a 
thin  plate  of  yellow  elastic  tissue.  Along  their  free  edges  are 
inserted  a  number  of  curved  hairs  {eyelashes),  which,  when  the  lids 
are  half  closed,  serve  to  protect  the  eye  from  dust  and  other  foreign 
Iiodies  :  their  tactile  sensibility  is  also  very  dehcate. 

On  the  imier  surface  of  the  elastic  tissue  are  disposed  a 
number  of  small  racemose  glands  (Meibomian),  whose  ducts  open 
near  the  free  edge  of  the  lid. 

The  orbital  surface  of  each  lid  is  lined  by  a  delicate,  highly 
sensitive  mucous  membrane  {conjunctiva),  which  is  continuous 
with  the  skin  at  the  free  edge  of  each  lid,  and  after  lining  the 
inner  surface  of  the  eyelid  is  reflected  on  to  the  eyeball,  being 
somewhat  loosely  adherent  to  the  sclerotic  coat.  The  epithelial 
layer  is  continued  over  the  cornea  at  its  anterior  epithelium.  At 
the  nmer  edge  of  the  eye  the  conjunctiva  becomes  continuous 
with  the  mucous  lining  of  the  lachrymal  sac  and  duct,  which 
again  is  continuous  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inferior 
meatus  of  the  nose. 

The  lachrymal  gland  is  lodged  in  the  upper  and  outer  angle  of 
tlio  orbit.  Its  secretion,  which  issues  from  several  ducts  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  upper  lid,  under  ordinary  circiimstances  just 
suffices  to  keep  the  conjunctiva  moist.  It  passes  out  through  two 
small  openings  (puncta  lachrymalia)  near  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye,  one  in  each  lid,  into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  thence  along  the 
nasal  duct  into  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose     The  excessive 
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secretion  poured  out  uuder  the  influence  of  any  imtating  vapour 
or  painful  emotion  overflows  the  lower  lid  in  the  form  of  tears. 

The  eyelids  are  closed  by  the  contraction  of  a  sphincter  muscle 
(orbicularis),  supplied  by  the  Facial  nerve ;  the  upper  lid  is  raised 
by  the  Levator  palpebroi  superioris,  which  is  supplied  by  the  Third 
nerve. 

The  Eyeball. 

The  eyeball  or  the  organ  of  vision  (fig.  365)  consists  of  a  variety 
of  structures  which  may  be  thus  enumerated  : — 

The  sclerotic,  or  outermost  coat,  envelops  about  five-sLvths  of 
the  eyeball :  continuous  with  it,  in  front,  and  occupying  the  re- 


■Sderotic  coat 
-Choroid  coat 
-Retina 


Ciliary  muscle- 
Ciliary  process- 
Canal  of  Petit- 
Cornea— 
Anterior  chamber— 


-Vitreous 
humovir 


mainin-  sixth  is  the  cornea.  Immediately  within  the  sclerotic  is 
the  choloid  coat,  and  within  the  choroid  is  the  retina.  The  interior 
of  the  eyeball  is  well-nigh  filled  by  the  aqueous  ^nd  vitreous  humours 
and  the  crystalline  lens;  but,  also,  there  is  suspended  m  the- 
interior  a  contractile  and  perforated  curtain,-thc  vis,  for  regu- 
lating the  admission  of  light,  and  behind  the  junction  of  the 
sclerotic  and  cornea  is  a  ciliary  muscle,  tlie  function  of  which  is 
to  adapt  the  eye  for  seeing  objects  at  various  distances. 

Structure  of  Sclerotic.-Thesc^ero^.ccoat  is  composed  of  con- 
nective tissue,  arranged  in  variously  disposed  and  inter-commum- 
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catiug  layers.  It  is  strong,  tongli,  and  opaque,  and  not  very 
elastic. 

Struetiire  of  Cornea.— The  cornea  is  a  transparent  membrane 
which  forms  a  segment  of  a  smaller 
sphere  than  the  rest  of  the  eyeball,  and 
is  let  in,  as  it  -tvei-e,  into  the  sclerotic 
^nth  which  it  is  continuous  all  round. 
It  is  coated  with  a  laminated  anterior 
epithelium  {a,  fig.  367)  consisting  of 
seven  or  eight  layers  of  cells,  of  which 
the  supei-ficial  ones  are  flattened  and 
scaly,  and  Vhe  deeper  ones  more  or  less 
columnar.  Immediately  beneath  this 
is  the  anterior  elastic  lamina  (Bowman). 

The  cornea  tissue  proper  as  well  as 
its  epithelium  is,  in  the  adidt,  com- 
pletely destitute  of  blood-vessels ;  it 
consists  of  an  iutercelhdar  ground-sub- 
stance of  rather  obscurely  fibrillated 
flattened  bundles  of  connective  tissue, 
airanged  parallel  to  the  free  surface, 
and  forming  the  boundaries  of  branched 
anastomosing  spaces  in  which  the  cornea- 
corpuscles  lie.  These  branched  cornea- 
coi-puscles  have  been  seen  to  creep  by 
amceboid  movement  from  one  branched 
space  into  anotlier.  At  its  posterior 
siii-fiTce  the  cornea  is  limited  by  the 
posterior  elastic  lamina,  or  membrane 
of  Descemet,  the  inner  layer  of  which 
consists  of  a  single  stratiuu  of  epithehal 
cells  (fig.  366,  d). 

Nerves  of  Cornea.— The  neiTes  of 
the  cornea  are  both  large  and  numer- 
ous :  they  are  derived  from  the  ciliarv 
nei-ves.  They  traverse  the  substance  of 
the  cornea,  in  which  some  of  them  ter- 
mmate,  in  the  direction  of  its  anterior  surface,  near  which  the  axis 
cylinders  break  up  into  bundles  of  very  delicate  beaded  fibrillce 


F.'PT.  306. — Vertical  sectiov  o/rfth- 
hit's  cnrnen,  stained  with  gold 
chloride,  e.  Laminated  ante- 
rior epithelium.  Immediately 
beneath  this  is  the  anterior 
elastic  lamina  of  Bo^Tnan. 
t»,  Nerves  forming  a  delicate 
sub  -  epithelial  plexus,  and 
sending  up  fine  twigs  between 
the  epithelial  cells  to  end  in  a 
second  plexus  on  the  free 
.surface  ;  d,  Descemet's  mem- 
brane, consisting  of  a  fine 
elastic  layer,  and  a  single 
layer  of  epitlielial  cells ;  the 
substance  of  the  cornea,  /,  is 
seen  to  be  fibiTllated,  and  con- 
tains many  layers  of  branched 
coriJuscles,  arranged  parallel 
to  the  free  surface,  and  here 
seen  edgewise.  (Schofleld.) 
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(fig.  366)  :  these  form  a  plexus  immediately  beneath  the  epithe- 
lium, from  which  delicate  fibrils  pass  up  between  the  cells  anas- 


Fiff .  367.— Vertical  section  0/  rabbit's  cornea,  a,  Anterior  epitheUum,  showing  ttie  different 
shapes  of  the  eeUs  at  various  depths  from  the  free  suri'ace ;  6,  portion  of  the  substance 
of  cornea.  (Klein.) 

tomosing  with  horizontal  branches,  and  forming  a  deep  intra- 
epithelial plexus,  from  which  fibres  ascend,  till  near  the  surface 
they  foi-m  a  superficial  intra-epithelial  net-work. 


Fis.  i6i.-Borizontal  preparation  of  cornea  of  frog ;  Bh.<min«  the  network  of  bran^^^^ 
cornea  corpuscles.  The  ground  substance  is  completely  colourless,    x  400.  (Kleiu.) 

Structure  of  Clioroid  {tunica  vasculosa).—T\\\^  coat  of  the 
eye-ball  is  formed  by  a  very  rich  network  of  capillaries  (chorio- 
capiUaris)  outside  which  again  are  comiective-tissue  layers  of  stellate 
pigmented  cells  (fig.  25)  with  numerous  arteries  and  veins. 

The  choroid  coat  cuds  in  front  in  what  arc  called  the  ciliary  | 

2V0cesse$  (fig.  365). 

Structure  of  Betina.-The  retina  (fig.  370)  is  a  delicate  mem- 
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brane,  concave,  with  the  concavity  directed  forwards  and  ending 
in  front,  near  the  outer  part  of  the  ciliary  processes  in  a  finely 
notched  edge, — the  ora  serrata.  Semi-transparent  when  fresh,  it 
soon  becomes  clouded  and  opaque,  with  a  pinkish  tint  fi'om  the 
blood  in  its  minute  vessels.  It  results  from  the  sudden  spreadin{>- 
out  or  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve, 
of  whose  terminal 
fibres,  apparently 
deprived  of  their 
external  white  sub- 
stance, together 
with  nerve  cells, 
it  is  essentially 
composed. 

Exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  re- 
tina, and  at  a 
point  thus  cor- 
responcUng  to  the  axis  of  the  eye  in  which  the  sense  of  vision  is 
most  perfect,  is  a  round  yellowish  elevated  spot,  about  t\  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  having  a  minute  aperture  at  its  summit,  and 
called  after  its  discoverer  the  yellow  sixt  of  Soemmering.  In  its  centre 
is  a  minute  depression  called  fovea  centralis.  About  of  an  inch 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  yellow  spot,  and  consequently  of  the  .axis 
of  the  eye,  is  the  point  at  which  the  optic  nerve  begins  to  spread 
out  its  fibres  to  form  the  retina.  This  is  the  only  point  of  the 
surface  of  the  retina  from  which  the  power  of  vision  is  absent. 

The  retina  consists  of  certain  nervous  elements  an-anged  in 
several  layers,  and  supported  by  a  very  delicate  connective  tissue. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  there  is  still  considerable  imccr- 
tainty  as  to  the  character  (nervous  or  connective  tissue)  of  some 
of  the  layers  of  the  retina.    The  following  ten  layers,  from  within 
outwards,  arc  usually  to  be  distinguished  in  a  vertical  section 
370,  373)- 

1.  Memlmma  limitans  interna:  a  delicate  membrane  in  contact 
with  the  vitreous  humour. 

2.  Fibres  of  optic  nerve.  This  layer  is  of  very  varying  thickness  in 
different  parts  of  the  retina  :  it  consists  chiefly  of  non-medullated 


Fig.  i(>g.— Surface  vieiv  of  part  of  lamella  of  Tcitten's  cornea,  pre- 
pared tii-st  with  caustic  potash  and  then  with  nitrate  of 
silver.  By  this  method  the  branched  comea-corpuseles 
with  their  granular  protcrolasm  and  large  oval  nuclei  aie 
brought  out.)    x  <i5o.    (Klein  and  Noble  Smith.) 
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fibres  yvMch  interlace,  and  some  of  which  are  continuous  with  pro- 
cesses of  the  large  nerve-cells  forming  the  next  layer. 

3.  Layer  of  ganglionic  corpuscles,  consisting;  of  large  multipolar 
nerve-cells,  sometimes  forming  a  single  layer.    In  some  jjarts  of 

tlie  retina,  especially  near  tlie 
macula  lutea,  tliis  layer  is  very 
thick,  consisting  of  several  distinct 
strata  of  nerve-cells.  These  cells 
lie  in  the  spaces  of  a  connective- 
tissue  framework. 

4.  Molecular  layer.  This  presents 
a  finely  granulated  appearance.  It 
consists  of  a  punctiform  connective 
tissue  traversed  by  numberless  very 
fine  fibrillar  processes  of  the  nei-^-e- 
cells. 

5.  Internal  granular  layer.  This 
consists  chiefly  of  numerous  small 
round  cells  with  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  protoplasm  suiTouuding  a 
large  nucleus  ;  they  are  generally 
bipolar,  giving  off  one  process  out- 
wards and  another  inwards.  They 
greatly  resemble  the  ganglionic 
coi-puscles  of  the  cerebellum  (fig. 
330).  Besides  these  there  are  large 
oval  nuclei  (e,  fig.  370,  A)  belonging 
to  the  sustentacular  connective 
tissue  fibres. 

_  _    _         6.  Iniergranular    layer;  which 

SS£e%i±f  ^,  'ZUl   closely  resembles  the  molecular  layer 
f/aW&rrSa.r.'^^i   but   is   much    thinner.     It  con- 
"^"'"-^^^  sists    of  finely-dotted  connective 

(Max  Scnultze.j  -J 

tissue  with  nerve  fibrils. 
7.  External  granular  layer  ;  ^\hich  consists  of  several  strata  of 
small  cells  resembling  those  of  the  internal  granular  layer ;  they 
liave  been  classed  as  rod  and  cone  gramdes,  according  as  they  are 
connected  by  very  delicate  fibrils  with  the  rods  and  cones 
j-cspectively.    Tliey  arc  lodged  in  the  meshes  of  a  connective 


Fig.  370. — Diagram  of  the  vethm.  A, 
connective  tissue  portion  ;  B,  nervous 
portion  ;  (the  two  must  he  combined  to 
form  the  complete  retina  ;)  re  a,  mem- 
brana  limitans  externa  ;  h,  rods  ;  c, 
cones ;  V,  rod-granule  ;  c',  cone-gra- 
nule ;  both  belonging  to  tlie  e.Ktemal 
granule  layer ;  t,  Miiller's  sustenta- 
cular fibres,  with  their  nuclei  e' ; 
d,  intergranular  layer;   /,  internal 
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Fig.  371. — CiUary  processes,  as  seen  fromi 
behind,  i,  posterior  surface  of  the  iris, 
■with  the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  pupil ;. 

2,  anterior  part  of  the  choroid  coat ;. 

3,  one  of  the  ciliary  processes,  of  which 
about  seventy  are  represented.  A. 


tissue  framework.    Both  the  internal  and  external  granular  layer 
stain  very  rapidly  and  deeply  with  hfematoxylin,  while  the  rod 
and  cone  laA^er  remains  quite 
unstained. 

8.  M embrana  limitans  externa  ; 
a  delicate,  well-defined  membrane, 
clearly  markino;  the  internal 
limit  of  the  rod  and  cone  layer. 

9.  Rod  and  cone  layer,  hacillar 
layer,   or   membrane  of  Jacob, 
consisting  of  two  kinds  of  ele- 
ments :  the  "  rods,"  which  are 
cylindrical  and  of  unifoi-m  dia- 
meter   throughout,     and  the 
"  cones,"  whose  internal  portion 
is  distinctly  conical,   and  sur- 
mounted externally  by  a  thin 
rod-like  body.  According 
to  the  researches  of  Max 
Schtiltze,    the    rods  show 
traces  of  longitudinal  fibril- 
lation, and,  moreovei",  have 
a  great  tendency  to  break  up 
into  a  number  of  transvei"se 
discs  like  a  pile  of  coins. 

In  the  rod  and  cone  layer 
of  birds,  the  cones  usually 
predominate  largely  in  num- 
ber, whereas  in  man  the 
rods  are  liy  far  the  more 
numerous.  In  nocturnal 
birds,  however,  such  as  the 
owl,  only  rods  are  present, 
and  the  same  appears  to  be 
the  case  in  many  nocturnal 
and  burrowing  mammalia, 
e.g.,  bat,  hedge-hog,  mouse, 


Fig.  372. — Tlip  postcnofhnlf  of  the  retina  of  the  left 
etje,  viewed  from  before  ;  s,  the  cut  edge  of  the 
sclerotic  coat ;  c/i,  the  choroid  ;  r,  the  retina ; 
in  the  interior  at  the  middle,  the  macula  lutea 
MUth  tlie  depression  of  the  fovea  centralis  is 
represented  by  a  slight  oval  shade ;  towards 
the  left  side  the  light  spot  indicates  the  colli- 
culus  or  eminence  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  arteria 
centralis  is  seen  spreading  its  branches  into 
the  retina,  leaving  the  part  occupied  by  the 
macula  comparatively  free,    (After  Henle.) 


and  mole. 

10.  Pigment  cell  layer,  which  was  fonnerly  considered  part  of 
the  clioroid. 
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In  the  centre  of  the  yellew  spot  (macula  hitea),  all  the  layere  of 
the  retina  become  greatly  thinned  out  and  almost  disappear, 

except  the  rod  and  cone 
—  . — .     _  ^  layer,  which  considerably 

-  increases   in  thickness, 

' -is*"  .       and    comes   to  consist 
"  _  '«=^       almost  entirely  of  long 

.  .  ,  .  '     .  — slender  cones,  the  rods 

being  very  few  in  num- 
ber, or  entirely  absent. 
There  are  capillaries 
here,  but  none  of  the 
larger  branches  of  the 
retinal  arteries. 


With  regard  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  various  layere 
there  is  still  some  uncer- 
tainty. Fig.  370  represents 
the  view  of  Jlax  Kchultze. 
According  to  this  there  are 
certain  sustentacular  fibres 
of  connective  tissue  (radiat- 
ing fibres  of  Miiller)  which 
spring  from  the  memhrawt. 
limitiin.i  niti'rna  almost  ver- 
tically, and  traverse  the  re- 
tina to  the  limitann  cA-tci-na, 
whence  very  delicate  con- 
nective tissue  processes  pass 
up  between  the  rods  and 
cones.  The  framework  which 
they  form  is  represented  in 
fig-  370r  ^-  ^'^"^  new  mis 
elements  of  the  retina  are 
represented  in  fig.  370,  B, 
and  consist  of  delicate  fibres 
passing  up  from  the  nci-vc-flbre  layer  to  the  rods  and  cones,  and  connected 
with  the  ganglionic  corpuscles  and  granules  of  the  internal  and  external 
layer. 

Blood-vessels  of  the  Eyeball —Tlie  eye  is  very  richly  sup- 
plied with  blood-vessels.  In  addition  to  the  conjunctival  vessels 
which  are  derived  from  the  palpebral  and  lachrymal  arteries, 
there  arc  at  least  two  other  distinct  sets  of  vessels  supplying  the 
tunics  of  the  eyeball,  (i)  The  vessels  of  the  sclerotic,  choroid, 
and  iris,  and  (2)  The  vessels  of  the  retina. 


Pig.  373. — Section  of  tlm  reUna,  chofoiU^  aiidpart  of  the 
sclerotic,  moderately  magnified.  11,  membrana 
limitans  interna;  b,  nerve-flbre  layer  traversed 
by  Miiller's  sustentacular  fibres  (of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  system) ;  c,  ganglion-cell  layer ;  d, 
molecular  layer;  c,  internal  granular  layer; 
/■,  intergranular  layer ;  g,  external  granular 
layei' ;  li,  membrana  limitans  externa,  running 
along  tbe  lower  part  of  i,  the  layer  of  rods  and 
cones ;  pigment  cell  layer  formerly  described 
as  part  of  the  choroid ;  I,  m,  Internal  and  external 
vascular  portions  of  the  choroid,  the  first  con- 
taining capillaries,  the  second  larger  blood-ves- 
sels, cut  in  transverse  section  ;  11,  sclerotic.  CW. 

rye.) 
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(i.)  These  are  the  short  and  long  jx'-'^tcrior  ciliary  arteries  which  pierce 
the  sclerotic  in  the  posterior  half  of  the  eyeball,  and  the  anterior  ciliary 
which  enter  near  the  insertions  of  the  recti.  These  vessels  anastomose  and 
foiin  a  very  rich  choroidal  plexus  ;  they  also  supply  the  iris  and  ciliary  pro- 
cesses, forming  a  very  highly  vascular  cii-ele  round  the  outer  margin  of  the 
iris  and  adjoining  portion  of  the  sclerotic. 

The  distinctness  of  these  vessels  fi-om  those  of  the  conjunctiva  is  well 
seen  in  the  difference  between  the  bright  red  of  blood-shot  eyes  (conjunc- 
tival congestion),  and  the  pink  zone  sui-roundiug  the  cornea  which  indicates 
deep-seated  ciliary  congestion. 

(2.)  The  ri'tinal  vesfcls  (fig.  372)  are  derived  from  the  artcr'm  centrnlig 
Tctinte,  which  enters  the  eyeball  along  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve.  They 
ramify  all  over  the  retina,  chiefly  in  its  inner  layers.  They  can  be  seen  by 
dii'ect  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 

Optical  Apparatus. 

The  eye  may  be  compared  to  the  camera  used  by  photographers 
fonned  by  a  couvex  lens.  In  this  instrument  images  of  external 
objects  are  thrown  upon  a  ground-glass  screen  at  the  back  of  a 
box,  the  interior  of  which  is  painted  black.  In  the  eye  the  convex 
lens  is  represented  by  the  crystalline  lens,  the  dark 'box  by  the 
eye-ball  with  its  choroidal  pigment,  and  the  screen  by  the  retina. 
In  the  case  of  the  camera  the  screen  is  enabled  to  receive  clear 
images  of  objects  at  differeiit  distances,  by  being  shifted  forward 
and  back  :  while  the  convex  lens  too  can  be  screwed  in  and  out. 
The  corresponding  contrivance  in  the  eye  will  be  described  under 
the  head  of  Accommodation. 

Conditions  Necessary. — The  essential  constituents  of  tlio 
optical  apparatus  of  the  eye  may  be  thus  enumerated  :  (i)  A 
nervous  stiiicture  (the  retina)  to  be  stimulated  by  light  aud  to 
transmit  by  means  of  the  optic  nei-ve,  of  which  it  is  the  terminal 
expansion,  the  impression  of  the  stimirlation  to  the  brain,  in 
which  it  excites  the  sensation  of  vision  ;  (2)  An  apparatus  con- 
sisting of  certain  refractory  media,  cornea,  crystalline  lens,  aqueous 
and  vitreous  humour,  the  function  of  which  is  to  collect  together 
into  one  point,  the  different  divergent  rays  emitted  by  each  point 
of  every  external  body  and  of  giving  them  such  directions  that 
they  are  exactly  focussed  upon  the  retina,  aud  thus  produce  an 
exact  image  of  the  object  from  which  they  proceed.  For  as  light 
radiates  from  a  luminous  body  in  all  directions,  when  the  media 
offer  no  impediment  to  its  transmission,  a  luminous  point  will 
necessarily  illuminate  all  parts  of  a  surface,  such  as  the  retina 
opposed  to  it,  and  not  merely  one  single  point.    A  retina,  there- 
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fore,  without  any  optical  apparatus  placed  in  front  of  it  to  sepa- 
rate the  light  of  different  objects,  would  not  allow  of  distinct 
vision,  but  would  merely  transmit  sucli  a  general  impression  of 
daylight  as  would  distinguish  it  from  the  night ;  (3)  A  contractile 
diaj^hrac/m  (iris)  with  a  central  aperture  for  regulating  the  quantity 
of  light  admitted  into  the  eye ;  and  (4)  a  contractile  stracture 
(ciliary  muscle),  an  arrangement  by  which  the  chief  refracting 
medium  (crystalline  lens)  shall  be  so  controlled  a.sto  enable  objects 
to  be  seen  at  various  distances,  causing  convergence  of  the  rays  of 
light  that  fall  upon  and  traverse  it  (accommodation). 

Refracting  Media. 

Of  the  refracting  media  the  cornea  is  in  a  twofold  manner  capable 
of  refracting  and  causing  convergence  of  the  rays  of  light  that  fall 
upon  and  traverse  it.  It  thus  affects  them  first,  by  its  density ; 
for  it  is  a  law  in  optics  that  when  rays  of  light  pass  from  a 
rarer  into  a  denser  medium,  if  they  impinge  upon  the  surface 
in  a  direction  removed  from  the  perpendicular,  tliey  are  bent  out 
of  their  former  direction  towards  that  of  a  line  pei-pendiciilar  to 
the  surface  of  the  denser  medium ;  and,  secondly,  by  its  con- 
vexity ;  since  rays  of  liglit  impinging  upon  a  convex  transparent 
siirface,  are  refracted  towards  the  centre,  those  being  most 
refracted  which  are  farthest  from  the  centre  of  the  convex  surfxce. 

Behind  the  cornea  is  a  space  containing  a  thin  watery  fluid, 
tlie  aqueous  humour,  holding  in  solution  a  small  qiiantity  of 
sodi\im  cliloride  and  extractive  matter.  The  space  containing  the 
aqueous  hiimour  is  divided  into  an  anterior  aud  posterior  clumber 
by  a  membranous  partition,  the  iris,  to  be  presently  again  men- 
tioned. The  effect  produced  by  the  aqueous  humour  on  the  rays 
of  light  traversing  it,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  Its  chief  use, 
probably,  is  to  assist  in  filling  the  eyeball,  so  as  to  maintain  its 
proper  convexity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furuisli  a  medium  in 
which  the  movements  of  the  iris  can  take  place. 

Behind  the  aqueous  humour  and  the  iris,  aud  imbedded  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  medium  next  to  be  described,  viz.,  the  vitreous 
humour,  is  seated  a  doubly-convex  body,  the  crystalline  lens,  which 
is  the  most  important  refracting  structure  of  the  eye.  The  stnic- 
ture  of  the  lens  is  very  complex.  It  consists  essentially  of  fibres 
united  side  by  side  to  each  otlier,  aud  arranged  togetlier  in  very 
numerous  l[>mina),  which  are  so  placed  upon  one  another,  that 
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when  hai'dened  in  spirit  tlie  lens  splits  into  three  portions  in  the 
form  of  sectors,  each  of  wliich  is  composed  of  superimposed  con- 
centric laminte.  The  lens  increases  in  density  and,  consequently, 
in  power  of  refraction,  from  without  inwards ;  the  central  part, 
usually  tanned  the  nucleus,  being  tlie 
most  dense. 

The  vitreous  humouv  constitutes 
nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole  globe  of 
the  eye.  It  fills  up  the  space  between 
the  retina  and  the  lens,  and  its  soft 
jelly-like  substance  consists  essentially 
of  numerous  layers,  foi-med  of  delicate, 
simple  membrane,  the  spaces  between 
which  are  filled  with  a  watery,  pellucid 
fluid.  Its  principal  use  appears  to  be 
that  of  giving  the  proper  distension 
to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  of  keeping 
the  surface  of  the  retina  at  a  proper 
distance  from  the  lens. 

Action  of  the  Iris. — The  iris  is  a  vertically-placed  mem- 
branous diaphragm,  provided  with  a  central  aperture,  the  j^upil, 
for  the  transmission  of  light.  It  is  composed  of  plahr  muscular 
fibres  imbedded  in  ordinary  fibro-cellular  or  connective  tissue. 
The  muscular  fibres  have  a  direction,  for  the  most  part,  radiating 
from  the  circumference  towards  the  pupil ;  but  as  they  approach 
the  pupillary  margin,  they  assume  a  circular  direction,  and  at  the 
very  edge  form  a  complete  ling.  By  the  contraction  of  the 
radiating  fibres  (dilator  pupillse)  the  size  of  the  pupil  is  enlarged  : 
by  the  contraction  of  the  circiUar  ones  (sphincter  pupillte),  it  is 
diminished.  The  object  effected  by  the  movements  of  the  iris,  is 
the  regidation  of  the  quantity  of  light  transmitted  to  the  retina. 
The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  coated  with  a  layer  of  dark 
pigment,  so  that  no  rays  of  light  can  pass  to  the  retina,  except 
such  as  are  admitted  tln'ough  the  aperture  of  the  pupil. 

This  iris  is  very  richly  supplied  with  nei-ves  and  blood-vessels. 
Its  circular  muscular  fibres  are  supplied  by  the  thiirl  (by  the  short 
ciliary  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion),  and  its  radiating 
fibres,  by  the  symjjathetic  and  fifth  cranial  nerve  (by  the  long- 
ciliary  branches  of  the  nasal  nerve). 


Fig.  374. — Lnminatud  filfiictiire  of 
the  cri/stnlline  lens.  The  lamintE 
are  split  Up  after  hardening  in 
alcohol.  I,  the  denser  central 
part  or  nucleus ;  2,  the  successive 
cxtemiil  layers.    \.  (Araold.) 
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Contraction  of  the  pupil  occurs  under  the  following  circum 
stances  :  (i)  On  exposure  of  the  eye  to  a  bright  light ;  (2)  when 
the  eye  is  fociissed  for  near  objects  ;  (3)  when  the  eyes  converge 
to  look  at  a  near  object ;  (4)  on  the  local  application  of  eserine 
(active  principle  of  Calabar  bean)  ;  (5)  on  the  administration  in 
ternally  of  opium,  aconite,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  chloroform 
and  alcohol  poisoning  ;  (6)  on  division  of  the  cervical  sympathetic 
or  stimulation  of  the  third  nerve.  Dilatation  of  the  pupil  occura 
(i)  in  a  dim  light;  (2)  when  the  eye  is  focussed  for  distant 
objects  ;  (3)  on  the  local  application  of  atropine  and  its  allied  alka- 
loids ;  (4)  on  the  internal  administration  of  atropine  and  its  allies  ; 
(5)  in  the  later  stages  of  poisoning  by  chloroform,  opium,  and  other 
drugs ;  (6)  on  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  ;  (7)  on  stimulation  of 
the  cervical  sjanpathetic,  or  of  its  centre  in  the  floor  of  the  front  of 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The  contraction  of  the  pupil  appears  to 
be  under  the  control  of  a  centre  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and 
this  is  reflexly  stimulated  by  a  bright  light,  and  the  dilatation  when 
the  reflex  centre  is  not  in  action  is  due  to  the  more  powerful 
sympathetic  action  ;  but  in  addition,  it  appears  that  both  con- 
traction and  dilatation  may  be  produced  by  a  local  mechanism, 
upon  which  certain  drags  can  act,  which  is  independent  of  and 
probably  often  antagonistic  to  the  action  of  the  central  apparatus 
of  the  third  and  sympathetic  nerves.  The  action  of  the  fifth  nerve 
upon  the  pupil  is  not  well  understood,  but  its  apparent  effect  in 
producing  dilatation  is  due  to  the  mixture  of  sj-mpathetic  fibres 
Avith  its  nasal  branch.  The  sympathetic  influence  upon  the 
radiating  fibres  is  believed  to  be  conveyed  not  by  the  long  ciliary 
branches  of  that  nen'e,  but  by  the  short  ciliaiy  branches  from  tho 
ophthalmic  ganglion. 

The  close  sympathy  subsisting  between  the  two  eyes  is  nowhere 
better  shown  than  by  the  condition  of  the  pupil.  If  one  eye  be 
shaded  by  the  hand  its  pupil  will  of  course  dilate  ;  but  the  pupil 
(5f  the  other  eye  will  also  dilate,  though  it  is  unshaded. 

Ciliary  Muscle. — The  ciliary  nniscle  is  composed  of  plain 
muscular  fibres,  which  form  a  naiTow  zone  aroimd  the  interior  of 
the  eyeball,  near  the  line  of  junction  of  the  cornea  with  tho 
sclerotic,  and  just  behind  the  outer  border  of  the  iris  (fig.  365). 
The  oidermost  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  attached  in  front  to  tlic 
inner  part  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  at  their  line  of  junction,  and 
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diverging  somewhat,  are  fixed  to  tlie  ciliary  processes,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  choroid  immediately  behind  them.  The  inner  fibres 
immediately  within  the  preceding,  form  a  circnlar  zone  around  the 
interior  of  the  eyeball,  outside  the  ciliary  processes.  They  com- 
pose the  ring  fonnerly  called  the  ciliary  ligament. 

Accommodation  of  the  Eye. — The  distinctness  of  the  image 
formed  upon  tlie  retina,  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  rays  emitted 
by  each  luminous  point  of  the  object  being  broiight  to  a  perfect 
focus  upon  the  retina.  If  this  focus  occur  at  a  point  either  in 
front  of,  or  behind  the  retina,  indistinctness  of  vision  ensues,  with 
the  production  of  a  halo.  The  focal  distance,  i.e.,  the  distance  of 
the  point  at  which  the  luminoiis  rays  from  a  lens  are  collected, 
besides  being  regulated  by  the  degTee  of  convexity  and  density  of 
the  lens,  varies  with  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  lens, 
being  greater  as  this  is  shorter,  and  vice  versd.  Hence,  since 
objects  placed  at  varioiis  distances  from  the  eye  can,  within  a 
cei*tain  range,  different  in  different  persons,  be  seen  with  almost 
equal  distinctness,  there  must  be  some  provision  by  which  the 
eye  is  enabled  to  adapt  itself,  so  that  whatever  length  the  focal 
distance  may  be,  the  focal  point  may  always  fall  exactly  upon  the 
retina. 

This  power  of  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  vision  at  different  distances 
has  received  the  most  varied  explanations.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
effect  might  be  produced  in  either  of  two  ways,  viz.,  by  altering 
r  the  convexity  or  intensity,  and  thus  the  refracting  power,  either  of 
the  cornea  or  lens  ;  or  by  changing  the  position  eitlier  of  the  retina 
or  of  the  lens,  so  that  whether  the  object  viewed  be  nearer  distant,, 
and  the  focal  distance  thus  increased  or  diminished,  the  focal  point 
to  which  the  rays  are  converged  by  the  lens  may  always  be  at  the 
])lace  occupied  by  the  retina.  The  amount  of  either  of  these 
changes  required  in  even  the  widest  range  of  vision,  is  extremely 
small.  For,  from  the  refractive  powers  of  the  media  of  the  eye,  it 
has  ])een  calciilated  by  Olbers,  that  the  difference  between  the 
focal  distances  of  the  images  of  an  object  at  such  a  distance  that 
the  rays  arc  parallel,  and  of  one  at  the  distance  of  four  inches,  is 
only  about  0*143  of  an  inch.  On  this  calciilation,  the  change  in 
the  distance  of  the  retina  from  the  lens  required  for  vision  at  all 
distances,  supposing  the  cornea  and  lens  to  maintain  the  same 
form,  would  not  be  more  than  about  one  line. 
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ii'ig.  375. — Didfjraiii  showing  thire 
rejections  of  a  candle,  i,  From 
the  anterior  sm-face  of  cornea ; 
2,  from  the  anterior  surface  of 
lens ;  3,  from  the  posterior  siu-- 
face  of  lens.  For  fm-ther  ex- 
planation, see  text.  The  experi- 
ment is  best  performed  by 
employing  an  instrument  in- 
vented by  Helmholtz,  termed  a 
PUukosco2>e. 


It  is  now  almost  universally  believed  that  Helmholtz  is  right  iu 

his  statement  that  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  eye  for  objects 
at  difterent  distances  is  a  varying  shape 
of  the  lens,  its  front  surface  becoming 
more  or  less  convex,  according  to  the 
distance  of  the  object  looked  at.  The 
nearer  ■  the  object,  the  more  convex 
does  the  front  surface  of  the  lens  be- 
come, and  vice  versd  ;  the  back  surface 
taking  little  or  no  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  effect  required.  The  fol- 
lowing simple  experiment  illustrates 
this  point.  If  a  small  flame  be  held 
little  to  one  side  of  a  person's  eye,  an 
observer  looking  at  the  eye 


from  the  other  side  sees 
three  distinct  images  of  the 
flame  (fig.  375).  The  first 
and  brightest  is  (i)  a  small 
erect  image  formed  by 
the  anterior  convex  surface 
of  the  cornea  :  the  second 
(2)  is  also  erect,  but  larger 
and  less  distinct  than  the 
preceding,  and  is  foi-med  at 
the  anterior  convex  surftice 
of  the  lens  ;  the  third  (3)  is 
smaller  and  revei-sed,  it  is 
formed  at  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  lens,  which  is 
concave  forwards,  and  there- 
fore, like  all  concave  mirroi-s, 
gives  a  reversed  image.  If 
now  the  eye  imder  observa- 
tion be  made  to  look  at  a 
near  object,  the  second 
image  becomes  smaller, 
clearer,  and  approaches  the 


riff.  ■{76.—l'liakosa)jie  of  Belmholls.  At  B  B  aa;e 
two  prisms,  by  which  the  light  of  a  candle  is 
concentrated  on  the  eye  of  the  person  expen- 
mented  -nith  at  C;  A  is  the  apeitiu-e  for  the  eye 
of  the  obsei-ver.  The  observer  notices  tliree  double 
images,  as  in  fig.  375,  reflected  from  the  eye 
under  examination  when  the  eye  is  hxed  upon 
a  distant  object ;  the  position  of  tlie  miages  hav- 
ing been  noticed  the  eye  is  then  made  to  focus 
a  near  object,  such  as  a  needle  pushed  up  by  t  ; 
the  images  from  the  anterior  surface  oi  the  lens 
%vill  be  observed  to  move  towards  each  other,  m 
consequence  of  the  lens  becoming  more  convex. 
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lirst.  If  the  eye  be  now  adjusted  for  a  far  point,  the  second  image 
enlarges  again,  becomes  less  distinct,  and  recedes  from  the  first.  In 
both  cases  alike  the  first  and  third  images  remain  unaltered  in  size 
and  relative  position.  This  proves  that  during  accommodation  for 
near  objects  the  curvature  of  the  comea,  and  of  the  posterior  of  the 
lens,  remains  imaltered,  while  the  ante?Hor  surface  of  the  lens 
becomes  more  convex  and  approaches  the  cornea. 

Mechanism  of  Accommodation. — Of  course  the  leus  has  no 
inherent  power  of  contraction,  and  therefore  its  changes  of  outline 
must  be  produced  by  some  power  from  without ;  and  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  power  is  supjjlied  by  the  ciliary 
muscle.    It  is  sometimes  tenned  the  tensor  choroidece.    As  this 


Kg.  m.—Diariram  repi-esenting  lij  dotted  lines  the  altemtion  i'h  the  shape  of  the  lens,  oil  accom- 
modation for  near  objects,    (E.  Landolt.) 

name  implies,  from  its  attachment  (p.  702),  it  is  able  to  draw 
forwards  the  choroid,  and  therefore  slackens  the  tension  of  the  sus- 
pensory ligament  of  the  lens  which  arises  fi-om  it.  The  lens  is 
usually  partly  flattened  by  tlie  action  of  the  suspensory  ligament  ; 
and  the  ciliary  muscle  by  diminisliing  the  tension  of  this  ligament 
diminishes,  to  a  proportional  degree,  the  flattening  of  which  it  is 
the  cause.  On  dimimition  or  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  ciliary 
luusclc,  the  lens  returns,  in  a  corresponding  dcgi'ce,  to  its  former 
shape,  by  virtue  of  the  elasticity  of  its  suspensory  ligament  (fig.  377). 
From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  eye  is  usually  focussed  for  distant 
objects.  In  viewing  near  objects  the  pupil  contracts,  the  o])])osite 
effect  taking  place  on  withdrawal  of  the  attention  from  near 
objects,  and  fixing  it  on  tliose  distant. 
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Range  of  Distinct  Vision.  Near-point. — In  every  eye  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  power  of  aceommodatiou.  If  a  l)Ook  be  brought 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  eye,  the  type  at  last  becomes  indistinct 
and  cannot  be  brought  into  focus  by  any  effort  of  accommodation, 
however  strong.  This,  which  is  termed  the  near-jMint^  can  be 
determined  by  the  following  experiment  (Scheiner).  Two  small 
holes  are  pricked  in  a  card  with  a  pin  not  more  than  a  line 
apart,  at  any  rate  their  distance  from  each  other  must  not  exceed 
the  diameter  of  the  pupil.  The  card  is  held  close  in  front  of  the 
eye,  and  a  small  needle  viewed  through  the  pin-holes.  At  a 
moderate  distance  it  can  be  clearly  focussed,  but  when  brought 
nearer;  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  image  appears  double  or  at 


Pig.  276— -Diagram  of  experiment  to  ascertain  the  minimum  distance  of  distinct  vision. 

any  rate  blurred.  Tliis  point  w^here  the  needle  ceases  to  appear 
single  is  the  near-point.  Its  distance  from  the  eye  can  of  course 
be  readily  measured.  It  is  usually  about  5  or  6  inches.  In  the 
accompanying  figure  (fig.  378)  the  lens  b  represents  the  eye  ;  ef 
the  two  pinholes  in  the  card,  nn  the  retina;  a  represents  the 
position  of  the  needle.  When  the  needle  is  at  a  moderate  distance, 
the  two  pencils  of  light  coming  from  e  and  /,  are  focussed  at  a 
single  point  on  the  retina  nn.  If  the  needle  be  brought  nearer 
than  the  near-point,  the  strongest  effort  of  accommodation  is  not 
sufficient  to  focus  the  two  pencils,  they  meet  at  a  point  behind  the 
retina.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the  retina  were  shifted  forward 
to  mm.  Two  images,  7i,  g,  are  formed,  one  from  each  hole.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  when  two  images  are  produced,  the  lower 
one  g  really  appears  in  the  position  q,  while  the  upper  one  appears 
in  the  position  p.  This  may  be  readily  verified  by  covering  the 
holes  in  succession. 

The.  contents  of  the  ball  of  the  eye  are  suiTounded  and  kept  in 
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position  by  the  cornea,  and  the  dense,  fil^roiis  membrane  before 
referred  to  as  the  sclerotic,  which,  besides  thus  encasing  tlie 
contents  of  the  eye,  ser^-es  to  give  attachment  to  the  various 
muscles  by  which  the  movements  of  the  eye-ball  are  effected. 
These  muscles,  and  the  nerves  supplying  them,  have  been  already 
considered  (p.  620,  et  seq.). 

Coiirse  of  a  Ray  of  Light. — With  the  help  of  the  diagram 
(fig-  379)  I'epresenting  a  vertical  section  of  the  eye  from  before 
backwards,  the  mode  in  which,  by  means  of  the  refracting  media 
of  the  eye,  an  image  of  an  object  of  sight  is  thro^v^l  on  the  retina, 
may  be  rendered  intelligible.  The  rays  of  the  cones  of  light 
emitted  by  the  points  a  b,  and  every  other  point  of  an  object 
placed  before  the  eye,  are  first  refracted,  that  is,  are  bent  towards 
the  axis  of  the  cone,  by  the  cornea  c  c,  and  the  aqueous  humour 


379' — Course  of  a  ray  of  light. 

contained  between  it  and  the  lens.  The  rays  of  each  cone  are 
again  refracted  and  bent  still  more  towards  its  central  ray  or  axis 
by  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  e  e  ;  and  again  as  they  pass  out 
through  its  posterior  surface  into  the  less  dense  medium  of  the 
vitreous  humour.  For  a  lens  has  the  power  of  refracting  and 
causing  the  convergence  of  the  rays  of  a  cone  of  ligiit,  not  only  on 
their  entrance  from  a  rarer  medium  into  its  anterior  convex  surface, 
but  also  at  their  exit  from  its  posterior  convex  surface  into  the 
rarer  medium. 

In  this  manner  the  rays  of  the  cones  of  light  issuing  from  the 
points  A  and  b  are  again  collected  to  points  a  and  b  ;  and,  if  the 
retina  f  be  situated  at  a  and  h,  perfect,  though  reversed,  images  of 
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the  points  a  and  b  will  be  formed  upon  it :  hnt  if  the  retina  be  not 
at  a  and  b,  but  either  before  or  behind  that  situation, — for  instance, 
at  H  or  G, — circular  luminous  spots  c  and  /,  or  e  and  o,  instead  of 
points,  will  be  seen ;  for  at  h  the  rays  have  not  yet  met,  and  at  G 
they  have  already  intersected  each  other,  and  are  again  diverging. 

The  retina  must  therefore  be  situated  at  the  proper  focal  distance 
from  the  lens,  otherwise  a  defined  image  will  not  be  formed ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  rays  emitted  by  a  given  point  of  the  object 
will  not  be  collected  into  a  corresponding  point  of  focus  upon  the 
retina. 

Defects  in  the  Apparatus. 

A.  Defects  in  the  Refracting  Media. — Under  this  head  we 
may  consider  the  defects  known  as  (i)  Myopia,  (2)  Hypermetropia, 
(3)  Astigmatism,  (4)  Spherical  Aberration,  (5)  Chromatic  Aben-a- 
tion. 

The  normal  (emmetropic)  eye  is  so  adjusted  that  parallel  rays 
are  brovight  exactly  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  without  any  effort  of 
accommodation  (i,  fig.  380).  Hence  all  objects  except  near  ones 
(practically  all  objects  more  than  twenty  feet  off)  are  seen  without 
any  effort  of  accommodation ;  in  other  words,  the  far-point  of 
the  normal  eye  is  at  an  infinite  distance.  In  viewing  near  objects 
we  are  conscious  of  an  eflPort  (the  contraction  of  the  ciliary 
muscle)  by  which  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is  rendered 
more  convex,  and  rays  which  would  otherwise  be  focussed  heJdnd 
the  retina  are  converged  upon  the  retina  (see  dotted  lines,  2, 
fig.  380). 

I.  Myopia  (shoi-t-sight)  (4,  fig.  380).— This  defect  is  due  to  an 
abnormal  elongation  of  the  eye-ball.  The  eye  is  usually  larger 
than  normal,  and  is  always  longer  than  normal ;  the  lens  is  also 
probably  too  convex.  The  retina  is  too  far  from  the  lens,  and 
consequently  parallel  rays  are  focussed  in  front  of  the  retina,  and, 
crossing,  form  little  circles  on  the  retina;  thus  the  images  of 
distant  objects  are  blurred  and  indistinct.  Tlie  eye  is,  as  it  were, 
permanently  adjusted  for  a  near-point.  Rays  from  a  point  near 
the  eye  are  exactly  focussed  in  the  retina.  But  those  which  issue 
from  any  object  beyond  a  certain  distance  (far-point)  csmnot  be 
distinctly  focussed.  This  defect  is  corrected  by  co7icave  glasses, 
whicli  cause  the  rays  entering  the  eye  to  diverge  ;  hence  they  do 
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not  come  to  a  focus  so  soon.  Such  glasses  of  course  are  only 
needed  to  give  a  clear  vision  of  distant  objects.  For  near  objects, 
except  in  extreme  cases  they  are  not  required. 


Fig.  380. — Diagrams  showing — i,  normal  [emmetropic]  eye  bringing paroUel  rni/s  exncUg  to  a 
focus  on  the  retina ;  2,  normal  eye  adapted  to  a  near  jwint ;  without  accommodation  the 
raya  -would  be  focuscsed  behind  the  retina,  but  by  increasing  the  curvatiu'e  of  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  lens  (.shown  by  a  dotted  line)  the  rays  are  focu.ssed  on  the  retina 
(as  indicated  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  dotted  lines) ;  3,  hypermetropic  eye,  in  this  case 
the  axis  of  the  eye  is  shorter,  and  the  lens  flatter,  than  normal ;  jjarallel  rays  are 
focussed  behind  the  retina ;  4,  myopic  eye ;  in  this  case  the  axis  of  the  eye  is 
abnormally  long,  and  the  lens  too  convex ;  parallel  rays  are  focussed  in  front  of  the 
retina. 

2.  Hypermetropia  (long-sight)  (3,  fig.  380).— This  is  the 
reverse  defect.  The  eye  is  too  short  and  the  lens  too  flat. 
Parallel  rays  are  focussed  behind  the  retina :  an  effort  of  accommo- 
dation is  required  to  focus  even  parallel  rays  on  the  retina  ;  and 
when  they  are  divergent,  as  in  viewing  a  near  object,  the  accommo- 
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dation  is  insufficient  to  focus  them.  Thus  in  well-marked  cases 
distant  objects  require  an  effort  of  accommodation  and  near  ones  a 
very  powerful  effort.  Thus  the  ciliary  muscle  is  constantly  acting. 
This  defect  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  convex  glasses,  which  render 
the  pencils  of  light  more  convergent.  Such  glasses  are  of  course 
especially  needed  for  near  objects,  as  in  reading,  etc.  They  rest 
the  eye  by  relieving  the  ciliary  muscle  from  excessive  work. 

3.  Astigmatism. — This  defect,  which  was  first  discovered  by 
Airy,  is  due  to  a  greater  curvature  of  the  eye  in  one  meridian 
than  in  others.  The  eye  may  be  even  myopic  in  one  plane  and 
laypermetropic  in  others.  Thus  vertical  and  horizontal  lines 
crossing  each  other  cannot  both  be  focussed  at  once  ;  one  set  stand 
out  clearly  and  the  others  are  bku-red  and  indistinct.  This  defect, 
M-hich  is  present  in  a  slight  degree  in  all  eyes,  is  generally  seated 
in  the  cornea,  but  occasionally  in  the  lens  as  well ;  it  may  be  cor- 
rected by  the  use  of  cylindrical  glasses  {i.e.  curved  only  in  one 
direction). 

4.  Spherical  Aberration. — The  rays  of  a  cone  of  light  from 
im  object  situated  at  the  side  of  the  field  of  vision  do  not  meet 
all  in  the  same  point,  owing  to  their  unequal  refraction ;  for  the 
refraction  of  the  rays  which  pass  through  the  circumference  of  a 
lens  is  greater  than  that  of  those  traversing  its  central  portion. 
This  defect  is  known  as  sjyherical  aberration,  and  in  the  camera, 
telescope,  microscope,  and  other  optical  instmments,  it  is  remedied 
by  the  interposition  of  a  screen  with  a  circular  apertm-e  in  the 
path  of  the  rays  of  light,  cutting  off  all  the  marginal  rays  and 
only  allowing  the  passage  of  those  near  the  centre.  Such  coitcc- 
tion  is  effected  in  the  eye  by  the  iris,  which  forms  an  annular 
diaphragm  to  cover  the  circumference  of  the  lens,  and  to  prevent 
the  rays  from  passing  through  any  part  of  the  lens  but  its  centre 
which  corresponds  to  the  pupil.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris 
is  coated  with  pigment,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  rays  of  light 
throiigh  its  substance.  The  image  of  an  object  will  be  most 
defined  and  distinct  when  the  pupil  is  narrow,  the  object  at  the 
proper  distance  for  vision,  and  the  light  abundant ;  so  that,  wliile 
a  sufficient  number  of  rays  are  admitted,  the  narrowness  of  the 
I)upil  may  j^revent  the  production  of  indistinctness  of  the  image 
by  si'>herical  aberration.  But  even  the  image  formed  by  tlie  rajs 
passing  through  tlie  circumference  of  tlie  lens,  when  the  jjupil  is 
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much  dihxted,  as  in  the  dark,  or  in  a  feeble  light,  may,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  be  well  defined. 

Distinctness  of  vision  is  further  secured  by  the  outer  surface  of 
the  retina  as  well  as  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  the  ciliary 
processes,  being  coated  with  black  pigment,  which  absorbs  any  rays 
of  light  that  may  be  reflected  within  the  eye,  and  prevents  then- 
being  thrown  again  upon  the  retina  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
images  there  formed.    The  pigmeut  of  the  retina  is  especially 
important  in  this  respect ;  for  with  the  exception  of  its  outer 
kyer  the  retina  is  very  transparent,  and  if  the  surface  behmd 
it  were  not  of  a  dark  colour,  but  capable  of  reflecting  the 
lioht,  the  luminous  rays  which  had  already  acted  on  the  retma 
woidd  be  reflected  again  through  it,  and  would  fall  upon  other 
parts  of  the  same  membrane,  producing  both  dazzling  from  exces- 
sive light,  and  indistinctness  of  the  images. 

5.  Chromatic  Aberration.— In  the  passage  of  light  throiigh 
flu  ordinary  convex  lens,  decompositiou  of  each  ray  into  its  ele- 
mentary colom-ed  parts  conunouly  ensues,  and  a  coloured  margni 
appears  around  the  image,  owing  to  the  unequal  refraction  which 
the  elementary  colours  undergo.     In  optical  instruments  this, 
which  is  tei-med  chromatic  aberration,  is  corrected  by  the  use  of 
two  or  more  lenses,  differing  in  shape. and  density,  the  second  of 
which  continues  or  increases  the  refraction  of  the  rays  produced 
by  the  first,  but  by  recombining  .the  individual  parts  of  each  ray 
into  its  original  white  light,  corrects  auy  chromatic  aberration 
which  may  have  resulted  from  the  first.    It  is  probable  that  the 
unecpial  refractive  power  of  the  transparent  media  in  front  of  the 
retina  may  be  the  means  by  which  the  eye  is  enabled  to  guard 
against  the  effect  of  chromatic  aberration.    The  human  eye  is 
achromatic,  however,  only  so  long  as  the  image  is  received  at  its 
focal  distance  upon  the  retina,  or  so  long  as  the  eye  adapts  itself 
to  the  different  distances  of  sight.    If  either  of  these  conditions 
be  interfered  with,  a  more  or  less  distinct  appearance  of  colours  is 
produced. 

An  ordinary  ray  of  white  light  in  passing  through  a  prism,  is 
refracted,  i.e.,  bent  out  of  its  course,  but  the  different  coloured 
rays  which  go  to  make  up  white  light  are  refracted  111  difi-erent 
degrees,  and  therefore  appear  as  coloured  bauds  fading  off  into 
each  other:  thus  a  coloured  band  known  as  the  "  spectrum "  is 
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produced   the  colours  of  which  are  arninged  as  follows  red, 

orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet ;  of  these  the  red  ray  is 
the  least,  and  the  violet  the  most  refracted.  Hence,  as  Helm- 
holtz  has  showni,  a  small  white  object  cannot  be  accurately  focussed 
on  the  retina,  for  if  we  focus  for  the  red  rays,  the  violet  are  out  of 
focus,  and  vice  versd :  such  objects,  if  not  exactly  focussed,  are 
often  seen  surrounded  by  a  pale  yellowish  or  bluish  fringe. 

For  similar  reasons  a  red  surface  looks  nearer  than  a  blue  one 
at  an  equal  distance,  because,  the  red  rays  being  less  refrangible,  a 
stronger  effort  of  accommodation  is  necessary  to  focus  them,  and 
the  eye  is  adjusted  as  if  for  a  nearer  object,  and  therefore  the  red 
surface  appears  nearer. 

From  the  insufficient  adjustment  of  the  image  of  a  small  white 
object,  it  appears  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  halo  or  fringe.  This 
phenomenon  is  termed  Irradiation.  It  is  from  this  reason  that  a 
white  square  on  a  black  ground  appears  larger  than  a  black  square 
of  the  same  size  on  white  ground. 

As  an  optical  instrument,  the  ri/r  ■/.«  super iar  to  the  camera  in  the  following, 
among  many  other  particulars,  which  may  be  enumerated  in  detail,    i.  The 
correctness  of  images  even  in  a  large  field  of  view.    2.  The  simplicity  and 
efficiency  of  the  means  by  which  chromatic  aberration  is  avoided.    3.  The 
perfect  efficiency  of  its  adaptation  to  different  distances.    In  the  photo- 
graphic camera,  it  is  well  known  that  only  a  comparatively  small  object 
can  be  accui-ately  focussed.    In  the  photograph  of  a  large  object  near  at 
hand,  the  upper  and  lower  limits  are  always  more  or  less  hazy,  and  vertical 
lines  appear  curved.    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  image  produced 
by  a  convex  lens  is  really  slightly  curved  and  can  only  be  received  without 
distortion  on  a  slightly  cui-ved  concave  screen,  hence  the  distortion  on  a 
fl.((t  surface  of  ground  glass.    It  is  different  with  the  eye,  since  it  possesses 
a  concave  background,  upon  which  the  field  of  vision  is  depicted,  and  Avith 
which  the  curved  form  of  the  image  coincides  exactly.    Thus,  the  defect 
of  the  camera  obscm-a  is  entirely  avoided  ;  for  the  eye  is  able  to  embrace 
a  large  field  of  vision,  the  margins  of  which  are  depicted  distinctly  and 
without  distortion.    If  the  retina  had  a  plane  sm-face  like  the  ground  glass  ' 
plate  in  a  camera,  it  must  necessarily  be  much  larger  than  is  really  the  case 
if  we  were  to  see  as  much  ;  moreover,  the  central  ]iortion  of  the  field  of 
vision  alone  would  give  a  good  clear  jiicture.  (Bernstein.) 

B.  Defective  Accommodation— Presbyopia. — This  condi- 
tion is  due  to  the  gradual  loss  of  the  power  of  accommodation 
which  is  part  of  the  general  decay  of  old  age.  In  consequence  the 
patient  would  be  obliged  in  reading  to  hold  his  book  further  and 
further  away  in  order  to  focus  the  lettei-s,  till  at  last  the  letters 
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are  held  too  far  for  distinct  vision.  Tlie  defect  is  remedied  by 
weak  convex  glasses,  which  are  very  commonly  worn  by  old  people. 
It  is  due  chiefly  to  the  gradual  increase  in  density  of  the  leus, 
which  is  unable  to  swell  out  and  become  convex  when  near  objects 
are  looked  at,  and  also  to  a  weakening  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  and  a 
general  loss  of  elasticity  in  the  parts  concerned  in  the  mechanism. 

Visual  Sensations. 

Excitation  of  the  Retina.— Light  is  the  normal  agent  in  the 
excitation  of  the  retina,  the  only  layer  of  which  capable  of  re- 
acting to  the  stimulus  being  the  rods  and  cones.  The  proofs  of 
this  statement  may  be  summed  up  thus  : — 

(i.)  The  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  into  the  retina, 
where  the  rods  and  cones  are  absent,  is  insensitive  to  light  and  is 
called  the  blind  spot  The  phenomenon  itself  is  very  readily  demon- 
strated. If  we  direct  one  eye,  the  other  being  closed,  upon  a  point  at 
such  a  distance  to  the  side  of  any  object,  that  the  image  of  the  latter 
must  fall  upon  the  retina  at  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve, 
this  image  is  lost  either  instantaneously,  or  very  soon.  If,  for 
example,  we  close  the  left  eye,  and  direct  the  axis  of  the  right  eye 

•  + 

steadily  towards  the  circular  spot  here  represented,  while  the  page 
is  held  at  a  distance  of  about  six  inches  from  the  eye,  both  dot  and 
cross  are  visible.  On  gradually  increasing  the  distance  between 
the  eye  and  the  object,  by  removing  the  book  farther  and  farther 
from  the  face,  and  still  keeping  the  right  eye  steadily  on  the  dot, 
it  mil  be  found  that  suddenly  the  cross  disappears  from  view, 
while  on  removing  the  book  still  farther,  it  suddenly  comes  in 
sight  again.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  simply  that  the 
portion  of  retina  which  is  occupied  by  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nci-ve,  is  quite  blind ;  and  therefore  that  when  it  alone  occupies 
the  field  of  vision,  objects  cease  to  be  visible.  (2.)  In  the  fovea 
centralis  and  macula  lutea,  which  contain  rods  and  cones  but  no 
9ptic  nerve-fibres,  light  produces  the  greatest  eff'cct.  In  the 
Jatter,  cones  occur  in  larger  numbers,  and  in  the  fomicr  cones 
without  rods  are  found,  wliereas  in  the  rest  of  the  retina  which  is 
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ij-ot  so  sensitive  to  light,  there  are  fe^ver  cones  than  rods.  We 
may  conclude,  therefore,  that  cones  are  even  more  important  to 
vision  than  rods.  (3.)  If  a  small  lighted  candle  be  moved  to  and 
fro  at  the  side  of  and  close  to  one  eye  in  a  dark  room  while  the 
eyes  look  steadily  forward  into  tlie  darkness,  a  remarkable  branch- 
ing figure  {Pm-kinje's  figures)  is  seen  floating  before  the  eye,  consist- 
ing of  dark  lines  on  a  reddish  ground.  As  the  candle  moves,  the 
figure  moves  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  from  its  whole  appear- 
ance there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  reversed  picture  of  the 
retinal  vessels  projected  before  the  eye.  The  two  large  branching 
arteries  passing  up  and  down  from  the  optic  disc  are  clearly  visible 
together  with  tlieir  minutest  branches.  A  little  to  one  side  of  the 
disc,  iji^a  part  free  from  vessels,  is  seen  the  yellow  spot  in  the 
form  of  a  slight  depression.  This  remarkable  appearance  is 
doubtless  due  to  shadows  of  the  retinal  vessels  cast  by  the  candle. 
The  branches  of  these  vessels  are  chiefly  distributed  in  the 
nerve-fibre  and  ganglionic  layers  ;  and  since  the  light  of  the  candle 
falls  on  the  retinal  vessels  from  in  front,  the  shadow  is  cast  behind 
them,  and  hence  those  elements  of  the  retina  which  perceive  the 
shadows  must  also  lie  behind  the  A'essels.  Here,  then,  we  have  a 
clear  proof  that  the  light-perceiving  elements  of  the  retina  are  not 
the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  forming  the  innennost  layer  of  the 
retina,  but  the  external  layers  of  the  retina,  almost  certainly  the 
rods  and  cones,  which  indeed  appear  to  be  the  special  terminations 
of  the  optic  nerve-fibres. 

Duration  of  Visual  Sensations. — The  duration  of  the  sensa- 
tion produced  by  a  luminous  impression  on  the  retina  is  always 
greater  than  that  of  the  impression  which  produces  it.  However 
brief  the  luminous  impression,  the  efifect  on  the  retina  always  lasts 
for  about  one-eighth  of  a  second.  Thus,  supposing  an  object  in 
motion,  say  a  horse,  to  be  revealed  on  a  dark  night  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.  The  object  woidd  be  seen  apparently  for  an  eighth  of 
a  second,  but  it  would  not  appear  in  motion ;  because,  although 
the  image  remained  on  the  retina  for  this  time,  it  was  really 
revealed  for  such  an  extremely  short  period  (a  flash  of  lightning 
being  almost  instantaneous)  that  no  appreciable  movement  on  tlie 
part  of  the  object  could  have  taken  place  in  the  period  during 
which  it  was  revealed  to  the  retina  of  the  observer.  And  the 
same  fact  is  proved  in  a  reverse  way.    The  spokes  of  a  rapidly 
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revolving  wheel  are  not  seen  as  distinct  objects,  becaiise  at  every 
point  of  the  field  of  vision  over  which  the  revolving  spokes  pass,  a 
given  impression  has  not  faded  before  another  comes  to  replace  it- 
Thus  every  part  of  the  interior  of  the  wheel  appears  occupied. 

The  duration  of  the  after-sensation,  produced  by  an  object,  is 
greater  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  duration  of  the  impression  which 
caused  it.  Hence  the  image  of  a  bright  object,  as  of  the  panes  of 
a  window  through  which  the  light  is  shining,  may  be  perceived  in 
the  retina  for  a  considerable  period,  if  we  have  jjreviously  kept  our 
eyes  fixed  for  some  time  on  it.  But  the  image  in  this  case  is 
negative.  If,  however,  after  shutting  the  eyes  for  some  time,  we 
open  them  and  look  at  an  object  for  an  instant,  and  again  close 
them,  the  after-image  is  positive. 

Intensity  of  Visual  Sensations. — It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
more  luminous  a  body  the  more  intense  is  the  sensation  it  pro- 
duces. But  the  intensity  of  the  sensation  is  not  directly  pi'opor- 
tional  to  the  intensity  of  the  luminosity  of  the  object.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  light  to  have  a  certain  intensity  before  it  can  excite  the 
retina,  but  it  is  impossible  to  fix  an  arbitrary  limit  to  the  power  of 
excitability.  As  in  other  sensations,  so  also  in  visual  sensations, 
a  stimulus  may  be  too  feeble  to  produce  a  sensation.  If  it  be 
increased  in  amount  sufiiciently  it  begins  to  produce  an  effect 
which  is  increased  on  the  increase  of  the  stimulation ;  this  increase 
in  the  effect  is  not  directly  proportional  to  the  increase  in  the 
excitation,  but,  according  to  Fechner's  law,  "as  the  logarithm  of 
the  stimulus,"  i.e.,  in  each  sensation,  there  is  a  constant  ratio 
between  the  increase  in  the  stimulus  and  the  increase  in  the 
sensation,  this  constant  ratio  for  each  sensation  expresses  the  least 
perceptible  increase  in  the  sensation  or  minimal  increment  of 
excitation. 

This  law,  which  is  true  only  within  certain  limits,  may  be  best 
imderstood  by  an  example.  When  the  retina  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  light  of  one  candle,  the  light  of  two  candles  wiU  produce  a 
difference  in  sensation  which  can  be  distinctly  felt.  If,  however, 
the  first  stimulus  had  been  that  of  an  electric  light,  the  addition 
of  the  light  of  a  candle  would  make  no  difference  in  the  sensation. 
So,  generally,  for  iin  additional  stinuilus  to  be  felt,  it  may  be 
proportionately  small  if  the  original  stimulus  have  been  small,  and 
must  be  greater  if  the  original  stimulus  have  been  great.  The 
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stimulus  increases  as  the  ordinary  numbers,  while  the  sensation 
increases  as  the  logarithm. 

The  Ophthalmoscope. — Part  of  the  light  which  enters  the  eye 
is  absorbed,  and  produces  some  change  in  the  retina,  of  which  we 
shall  treat  further  on ;  the  rest  is  reflected. 

Every  one  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  see  the  fundus  or  back  of  another  person's  eye  by 
simply  looking  into  it.  The  interior  of  the  eye  foiTas  a  perfectly 
black  background  to  the  pupil.  The  same  remark  applies  to  an 
ordinary  photographic  camera,  and  maj'  be  illustrated  bj-  the 
difficulty  we  experience  in  seeing  into  a  room  from  the  street 
through  the  window,  unless  the  room  be  lighted  within.  In  the 
case  of  the  eye  this  fact  is  partly  due  to  the  feebleness  of  the  light 
reflected  from  the  retina,  most  of  it  being  absorbed  by  the  choroid, 
as  mentioned  above ;  but  far  more  to  the  fact  that  every  such  ray 
is  reflected  straight  back  to  the  source  of  light  (e.g.,  caudle),  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  seen  hj  the  iinaided  eye  without  intercepting 
the  incident  light  from  the  candle,  as  well  as  the  reflected  rays 
from  the  retina.  This  difficulty  has  been  surmounted  by  the 
ingenious  device  of  Helmholtz,  now  so  extensively  used,  termed 
the  ophthalmoscope.  As  at  present  used,  it  consists  of  a  small  slightly 
concave  mirror,  by  which  light  is  reflected  from  a  candle  into  the 
eye.  The  observer  looks  through  a  hole  in  the  miiTor,  and  can 
thus  explore  the  ilhiminated  fundus ;  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve  and  the  retinal  vessels  being  plainly  visible. 

Visual  Purple. — The  method  by  which  a  ray  of  light  is  able 
to  stimulate  the  endings  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  retina  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  visual  sensation  is  perceived  by  the  cerebrum 
is  not  yet  iinderstood.  It  is  supposed  that  the  change  effected 
by  the  agency  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  retina  is  in  fact 
a  chemical  alteration  in  the  protoplasm,  and  that  this  change 
stimulates  the  optic  nei-ve-endings.  The  discovery  of  a  certain 
temporary  reddish-purple  pigmentation  of  the  outer  limbs  of  the 
retinal  rods  in  certain  animals  {e.g.  frogs)  which  liave  been  killed 
in  the  dark,  forming  the  so-called  visrial  pmple,  appeared  likely  to 
offfer  some  explanation  of  the  matter,  especially  as  it  was  also  found 
that  the  pigmentation  disappeared  when  the  animal  was  exposed 
to  light,  and  re-appeared  when  the  light  was  removed,  and  also 
that  it  underwent  distinct  changes  of  colour  when  other  than  white 
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light  was  used.  The  visual  purple  cannot  however  be  absolutely 
essential  to  the  due  production  of  visual  sensations,  as  it  is  absent 
from  the  retinal  cones,  and  from  the  macula  lutea  and  fovea 
centralis  of  the  hiiman  retina,  and  does  not  appear  to  exist  at  all 
in  the  retinas  of  some  animals,  e.g.,  bat,  dove,  and  hen,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  possessed  of  good  vision. 

If  the  operation  be  performed  quickly  enough,  the  image  of  an  object  may 
be  fixed  in  the  pigment  on  the  retina  by  .soaking  the  retina  of  an  animal, 
which  has  been  killed  in  the  dai'k,  in  alum  solution. 

Electrical  Currents. — According  to  the  careful  researches  of 
Dewar  and  McKendrick,  and  of  Holmgren,  it  appears  that  the 
stimulus  of  light  is  able  to  produce  a  variation  of  the  natural 
electrical  current  of  the  retina.  The  current  is  at  first  increased 
and  then  diminished.  McKendrick  believes  that  this  is  the 
electrical  expression  of  those  chemical  changes  in  the  retina  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken. 

Visual  Perceptions  and  Judgments. 

Reversion  of  the  Image. — The  direction  given  to  the  rays 
Ijy  their  refraction  is  regulated  by  that  of  the  central  ray,  or  axis 
of  the  cone,  towards  which  the  rays  are  bent.  .  The  image  of  any 
point  of  an  object  is,  therefore,  as  a  nde  (the  exceptions  to  which 


Fig.  381. — Diatjmm  of  the  formation  of  the  image  on  the.  retina. 

need  not  here  be  stated),  always  formed  in  a  line  identical  with 
the  axis  of  the  cone  of  light,  as  in  the  line  of  b  a,  or  a  6  (fig.  381), 
so  that  tlie  spot  where  the  image  of  any  point  will  be  formed  iipon 
the  retina  may  be  determined  by  j)rolonging  the  central  ray  of  the 
cone  of  light,  or  that  ray  which  traverses  the  centre  of  the 
]nipil.  Thus  A  h  is  the  axis  or  central  ray  of  the  cone  of  light 
issvung  from  a  ;  13  «  the  centi-al  ray  of  the  cone  of  light  issuing 
frorn  b  ;  the  image  of  A  is  formed  at  h,  the  image  of  B  at  a,  in  the 
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inverted  position ;  therefore  what  in  the  object  was  above  is  in  the 
image  below,  and  vice  versa, — the  right  hand  part  of  the  object  is  in 
the  image  to  the  left,  the  left-hand  to  the  right.  If  an  opening  be 
made  in  an  eye  at  its  superior  surface,  so  that  the  retina  can  be 
seen  through  the  vitreous  humour,  this  reversed  image  of  any- 
bright  object,  such  as  the  windows  of  tlie  room,  may  be  perceived 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Or  still  better,  if  the  eye  of  any  albino 
animal,  such  as  a  white  rabbit,  in  which  the  coats,  from  the 
absence  of  pigment,  are  transparent,  is  dissected  clean,  and  held 
with  the  cornea  towards  the  window,  a  very  distinct  image  of  the 
window  completely  inverted  is  seen  depicted  on  the  posterior 
translucent  wall  of  the  eye.  Volkmaun  has  also  shown  that  a 
similar  experiment  may  be  successfully  performed  in  a  living  person 
possessed  of  large  prominent  eyes,  and  an  lumsually  transparent 
sclerotic. 

An  image  formed  at  any  point  on  the  retina  is  I'eferred  to  a 
point  outside  the  eye,  lying  on  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  point 
on  the  retina  outwards  through  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  Thus  an . 
image  on  the  left  side  of  the  retina  is  refeiTed  by  the  mind  to  an 
object  on  the  right  side  of  the  eye,  and  vice  versa.  Thus  all 
images  on  the  retina  are  mentally,  as  it  were,  projected  in  front  of 
the  eye,  and  the  objects  are  seen  erect  though  the  image  on  the 
retina  is  reve^'sed.  Much  needless  confusion  and  diificulty  have 
been  raised  on  this  subject  for  want  of  remembering  that  when  we 
are  said  to  see  an  object,  the  mind  is  merely  conscious  of  the 
picture  on  the  retina,  and  when  it  refers  it  to  the  external  object, 
or  "projects"  it  outside  the  eye,  it  necessarily  reverses  it  and  sees 
the  object  as  erect,  though  the  retinal  image  is  inverted.  This  is 
further  corroborated  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Thus  an  object 
whose  picture  falls  on  the  left  half  of  the  retina  is  reached  by  the 
right  hand,  and  hence  is  said  to  lie  to  the  nght.  Or,  again,  an 
object  whose  image  is  formed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  retiua  is 
readily  touched  by  the  feet,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  iield,  and  so  on. 

Hence  it  is,  also,  that  no  discordance  arises  between  the  sensa- 
tions of  inverted  vision  and  those  of  touch,  which  perceives  every- 
thing in  its  erect  position ;  for  the  images  of  all  objects,  even  of 
our  own  limbs,  in  the  retina,  are  equally  inverted,  and  therefore 
maintain  the  same  relative  position. 
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Eveu  the  image  of  our  liaiid,  while  used  in  toucli,  is  seen  in- 
verted. The  position  in  which  we  see  objects,  we  call,  therefore, 
the  erect  position.  A  mere  lateral  inversion  of  our  body  in  a 
mirror,  where  the  right  hand  occupies  the  left  of  the  image,  is 
indeed  scarcely  remarked :  and  there  is  but  little"  discordance 
between  the  sensations  acquired  by  touch  in  regulating  our  move- 
ments by  the  image  in  the  mirror,  and  those  of  sight,  as,  for 
example,  in  tying  a  knot  in  the  cravat.  There  is  some  want  of 
harmony  here,  on  account  of  the  inversion  being  only  lateral,  and 
not  complete  in  all  directions. 

The  perception  of  the  erect  position  of  objects  appears,  there^ 
fore,  to  be  the  result  of  an  act  of  the  mind.  And  this  leads  us  to 
a  consideration  of  the  several  other  properties  of  the  retina,  and  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  mind  in  the  several  other  parts  of  the  act 
of  vision.  To  these  belong  not  merely  the  act  of  sensation  itself 
and  the  perception  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  retina,  as  light 
and  coloiu's,  but  also  the  conversion  of  the  mere  images  depicted 
in  the  retina  into  ideas  of  an  extended  field  of  vision,  of  proximity 
and  distance,  of  the  form  and  size  of  objects,  of  the  reciprocal 
influence  of  different  parts  of  the  retina  upon  each  other,  the 
simultaneous  action  of  the  two  eyes,  and  some  other  phenomena. 

Field  of  Vision. — The  actual  size  of  the  field  of  vision  depends 
on  the  extent  of  the  retina,  for  only  so  many  images  can  be  seen  at 
any  one  time  as  can  occupy  the  retina  at  the  same  time  ;  and  thus 
considered,  the  retina,  of  which  the  affections  are  perceived  by  the 
mind,  is  itself  the  field  of  vision.  But  to  the  mind  of  the  individual 
the  size  of  the  field  of  vision  has  no  determinate  limits  ;  sometimes 
it  appears  very  small,  at  another  time  very  large  ;  for  the  mind 
has  the  power  of  px-ojecting  images  on  the  retina  towards  the 
exterior.  Hence  the  mental  field  of  vision  is  very  small  when  the 
sphere  of  the  action  of  the  mind  is  limited  to  impediments  near 
the  eye  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  extensive  when  the  projection 
of  the  images  on  the  retina  towards  the  exterior,  by  the  influence 
of  the  mind,  is  not  impeded.  It  is  very  small  when  we  look  into 
a  hollow  body  of  small  capacity  held  before  the  eyes ;  large  when 
we  look  out  upon  the  landscape  through  a  small  opening ;  more 
extensive  when  we  look  at  the  landscape  through  a  window  ;  and 
most  so  when  our  view  is  not  confined  l)y  any  near  object.  In  all 
these  cases  the  idea  whicli  we  receive  of  the  size  of  the  field  of 
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vision  is  very  dift'erent,  althougli  its  absolute  size  is  in  all  the 
same,  being  dependent  on  the  extent  of  the  retina.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  mind  is  constantly  co-operating  in  the  acts  of 
vision,  so  that  at  last  it  becomes  difficult  to  say  what  belongs  to 
mere  sensation,  and  what  to  the  influence  of  the  mind.  By  a 
mental  operation  of  this  kind,  we  obtain  ti  correct  idea  of  the  size 
of  individual  objects,  as  well  as  of  the  extent  of  the  field  of  vision. 
To  illustrate  this,  it  will  be  well  to  refer  to  fig.  382. 

The  angle  x,  included  between  the  decussating  central  rays  of 
two  cones  of  light  issuing  from  different  points  of  an  object,  is 
called  the  optical  angle — ancjiilus  opticus  seu  visorius.    This  angle 


Fig.  382.— finj/rio'i  of  the  optical  aui/le. 

becomes  larger,  the  greuter  the  distance  between  the  points  A  and 
B  ;  and  since  the  angles  x  and  y  are  equal,  the  distance  between 
the  points  a  and  h  in  the  image  on  the  retina  increases  as  the 
angle  becomes  larger.  Objects  at  different  distances  from  the  eye, 
but  having  the  same  optical  angle  a;— for  example,  the  objects,  c,  d, 
and  e,— must  also  throw  images  of  equal  size  upon  the  retina  ;  and, 
if  they  occupy  the  same  angle  of  the  field  of  vision,  their  image  must 
occupy  the  same  spot  in  the  retina. 

Nevertheless,  these  images  appear  to  the  mind  to  be  of  very 
unequal  size  when  the  ideas  of  distance  and  proximity  come  into 
play  ■  for,  from  the  image  a  b,  the  mind  forms  the  conception  of  a 
visual  space  extending  to  e,  J,  or  c,  and  of  an  object  of  the  size 
which  that  represented  by  the  image  on  the  retina  appears  to  have- 
when  viewed  close  to  the  eye,  or  under  the  most  usual  cn-cum- 
stances. 

Estimation  of  Size.-Our  estimate  of  the  size  of  various 
„biects  is  based  partly  on  the  visual  angle  under  which  they  are 
seen,  but  much  more  on  the  estimate  we  form  of  their  distance. 
Thus  a  lofty  mountain  many  miles  off  maybe  seen  under  the  same 
visual  angle  as  a  small  hill  near  at  hand,  but  we  infer  tliat  the 
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fomer  is  mticli  the  larger  object  because  we  kiiOAv  it  is  much 
further  off  than  tlie  hill.    Our  estimate  of  distance  is  often 

•  erroneous,  and  consequently  the  estimate  of  .size  also.  Thus 
persons  seen  walking  on  the  top  of  a  small  hill  against  a  clear 
twilight  sky  appear  unusually  large,  because  we  OTcr-estimate 
their  distance,  and  for  similar  reasons  most  objects  in  a  fog  appear 
immensely  magnified.  The  same  mental  process  gives  rise  to  the 
idea  of  depth  in  the  field  of  vision  J  this  idea  being  fixed  in  our 
mind  principally  by  the  circum^mce  that,  as  we  ourselves  move 
forwards,  different  imag-es  in -succession  become  depicted  on  our 
retina,  so  that  we  seem  to  pass  between  these  images,  which  to  the 
mind  is  the  same  thing  as  passing  between  the  objects  themselves. 

The  action  of  the  sense  of  vision  in  relation  to  external  objects 
is,  therefore,  quite  different  from  that  of  the  sense  of  touch.  The 
objects  of  the  latter  sense  are  immediately  present  to  it ;  and  our 
own  body,  with  which  they  come  into  contact,  is  the  measure  of 
their  size.  The  part  of  a  table  touched  by  the  hand  appears  as 
large  as  the  part  of  the  hand  receiving  an  impression  from  it,  for 
a  part  of  our  body  in  ^Ahich  a  sensation  is  excited,  is  here  the 
measm-e  by  which  we  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  object.  In 
the  sense  of  vision,  on  the  contrary,  the  images  of  objects  are  mere 
fractions  of  the  objects  themselves  realised  upon  the  retina,  the 

■  extent  of  which  remains  constantly  the  same.    But  the  imagina- 
tion, which  analyses  the  sensations  of  vision,  invests  the  images  of 

■  objects,  together  with  the  whole  field  of  vision  in  the  retina,  with 
"  very  varying  dimensions ;  the  relative  size  of  the  image  in 
;  proportion  to  the  whole  field  of  vision,  or  of  the  affected  parts  of 
t  the  retina  to  the  whole  retina,  alone  remaining  unaltered. 

Estimation  of  Direction. — The  direction  in  which  an  object  is 
^  seen,  depends  on  the  part  of  the  retina  which  receives  the  image,  and 
on  the  distance  of  this  part  from,  and  its  relation  to,  the  central 
:  point  of  the  retina.    Thus,  objects  of  wliich  the  images  fall  upon 

•  the  same  parts  of  the  retina  lie  in  the  same  visual  direction  ;  and 
>  when,  l)y  the  action  of  the  mind,  the  images  or  affections  of  the 
r  retina  are  projected  into  the  exterior  world,  the  relation  of  the  images 
'  to  each  other  remains  the  same. 

Estimation  of  Form. — The  estimation  of  the  form  of  bodies 
hy  siglit  is  the  result  partly  of  the  mere  sensation,  and  partly  of 
the  association  of  ideas.    Since  the  form  of  the  images  perceived 
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by  the  retiua  depends  wholly  on  the  ontline  of  the  part  of  the 
retina  affected,  the  sensation  alone  is  adequate  to  the  distinction  of 
only  superficial  forms  of  each  other,  as  of  a  square  from  a  cu-clc. 
But  the  idea  of  a  solid  body  as  a  sphere,  or  a  body  of  three  or  more 
dimensions,  e.g.,  a  cube,  can  only  be  attained  by  the  action  of  the 
mind  constructing  it  from  the  different  superficial  images  seen  m 
different  positions  of  the  eye  with  regard  to  the  object,  and,  as 
shown  by  Wheatstone  and  illustrated  in  the  stereoscope,  fi-om  two 
different  perspective  projections  of  the  body  being  presented 
simultaneously  to  the  mind  by  the  two  eyes.    Hence,  when,  m 
adult  age,  sight  is  suddenly  restored  to  persons  blind  fi-om  infancy, 
all  objects  in  the  field  of  vision  appear  at  fii'st  as  if  painted  flat  on 
one  surface;  and  no  idea  of  solidity  is  formed  until  after  long 
exercise  of  the  sense  of  vision  combined  with  that  of  touch. 

The  clearness  with  which  an  object  is  perceived  irrespective  of 
accommodation,  would  appear  to  depend  largely  on  the  number 
of  rods  and  cones  which  its  retinal  image  covers.  Hence  the 
nearer  an  object  is  to  the  eye  (within  moderate  hmits)  the  more 
clearly  are  all  its  details  seen.  Moreover,  if  we  want  carefiilly  to 
examine  any  object,  we  always  direct  the  eyes  straight  to  it,  so 
that  its  image  shall  fall  on  the  yellow  spot  where  an  image  of  a 
given  area  will  cover  a  larger  number  of  cones  than  anywhere  else 
fn  the  retina.  It  has  been  found  that  the  images  of  t.-o  pom 
must  be  at  least  ^  in.  apart  on  the  yellow  ^-^^f^J 
distinguished  separately  ;  if  the  images  are  nearer  togethei,  the 
points  appear  as  one.    The  diameter  of  each  cone  m  this  part  of 

the  retina  is  about  ygooo  i^-  „  , 

EBttoatloi  of  Movement.-We  judge  of  the  ».  o  an 
obtet  partly  from  the  motio,i  of  ita  image  over  the  siufacc  of  tl , 
J  h  a  and  Ltly  ft-om  the  motion  of  our  eyes  followmg  .t  If 
he  il"  upon  the  retiua  move,  v,hile  our  eye,  and  our  hody  are 
*  r*  »e  conclude  that  the  object  i,  changing  it,  relafve  „o,.t^n 
^a  r tardto  ou«cWe,.  lu  ,«ch  a  ca,e  the  movement  o  tta 
m.y  he  -PP^- X ^Cu'd  ^ 

i::„rr::i ;ctina, rem.,,,  ..^ 
£:;^-^%:-^?thr:;£^ 

tion  of  the  muscles  in  action  to  move  the  eye.    If  the  image  moves 
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over  the  surfoce  of  the  retina  while  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are 
acting  at  the  same  time  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  this  motion, 
as  in  reading,  we  infer  that  the  object  is  stationary,  and  we  know 
that  we  are  merely  altering  the  relations  of  our  eyes  to  the  object. 
Sometimes  the  object  appears  to  move  when  both  object  and  eye 
are  fixed,  as  in  vertigo. 

The  mind  can,  by  the  faculty  of  .attention,  concentrate  its  activity 
more  or  less  exclusively  upon  the  sense  of  sight,  hearing,  and 
touch  alternately.    When  exclusively  occupied  with  the  action  of 
one  sense,  it  is  scarcely  conscious  of  the  sensations  of  the  others. 
The  mind,  when  deeply  immersed  in  contemplations  of  another 
nature,  is  indifferent  to  the  actions  of  the  sense  of  sight,  as  of  every 
other  sense.    We  often,  when  deep  in  tliought,  have  our  eyes  open 
and  fixed,  but  see  nothing,  because  of  the  stimulus  of  ordinary 
light  being  unable  to  excite  the  brain  to  perception,  when  other 
wise  engaged.    The  attention  which  is  thus  necessary  for  vision,  is 
necessary  also  to  analyse  what  the  field  of  vision  presents.  The 
mind  does  not  perceive  all  the  objects  presented  by  the  field  of 
vision  at  the  same  time  with  equal  acuteness,  but  directs  itself 
first  to  one  and  then  to  another.    The  sensation  becomes  more 
intense,  according  as  the  particular  object  is  at  the  time  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  mental  contemplation.     Any  compound  mathe- 
matical figure  produces  a  different  impression  ac- 
cording as  the  attention  is  directed  exclusively  to 
one  or  the  other  part  of  it.    Thus  in  fig.  383,  we 
may  in  succession  have  a  vivid  perception  of 'the 
whole,  or  of  distinct  parts  only;  of  the  six  triangles 
near  the  outer  circle,  of  the  hexagon  in  the  middle,  383. 
or  of  the  three  large  triangles.    The  more  nume- 
rous and  varied  the  parts  of  which  a  figure  is  composed,  the  more 
scope  does  it  afford  for  the  play  of  the  attention.    Hence  it  is 
that  architectural  ornaments  have  an  enlivening  effect  on  the 
sense  of  vision,  since  they  afford  constantly  fresh  subject  for  the 
action  of  the  mind. 

Colour  Sensations.— If  a  ray  of  sunlight  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  a  prism,  it  is  decomposed  by  its  passage  into  rays  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  which  arc  called  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  ;  they 
are  red,  orange,  yeUow,  green,  l)lue,  indigo,  and  violet.   The  rod  rays 
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are  tlie  least  turned  out  of  their  course  by  the  prism,  and  the 
violet  the  most,  whilst  the  other  colours  occupy  in  order  places 
between  these  two  extremes.    The  differences  in  the  colour  of  the 
rays,  depend  upon  the  number  of  vibrations  producing  each,  the 
red  rays  being  the  least  rapid  and  the  violet  the  most.   In  addition 
to  the  colotired  rays  of 'the  spectruin,  there  are  others  which  are 
invisible,  but  which  have  definite  properties,  those  to  the  left  of 
the  red,  and  less  refrangible,  being  the  calorific  rays  which  act 
upon  the  thermometer,  and  those  to  the  right  of  the  violet  which 
are  called  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays,  which  have  a  powerful 
chemical  action.    The  rays  which  can  be  perceived  by  the  brain  as 
visual  rays,  i.e.,  the  coloured  rays,  must  stimulate  the  retina  in 
some  special  manner  in  order  that  coloured  vision  may  result, 
and  two  chief  explanations  of  the  method  of  stimulation  have 
been  suggested.    The  one,  originated  by  Young  and  elaborated  by 
Helmholtz,  holds  that  there  are  three  primary  colours,  viz.,  red, 
green,  and  violet,  and  that  in  the  retina  are  contained  rods  or 
cones  which  answer  to  each  of  these  primary  colours,  whereas  the 
innumerable  intermediate  shades  of  colour  are  produced  by  stimu- 
lation of  the  three  primary  colour  terminals  in  different  degrees  ; 
the  jensation  of  white  being  produced  when  the  three  elements  are 
equdiy  excited.     Thu§  if  the  retina  be  stimulated  by  rays  of 
certain  wave  length,  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  terminals 
of  the  other  colours  green  and  violet,  are  hardly  stimiilated  at  all, 
but  the  red  terminals  being  strongly  stimiUated,  the  resulting  sensa- 
tion is  red.    The  orange  rays  excite  the  red  tei-minals  consider- 
ably, the  green  rather  more,  and  the  violet  slightly,  the  resulting 
sensation  being  that  of  orange,  and  so  on. 

The  second  theory  of  colour  (Hering's)  supposes  that  there  are 
six  primary  colour  sensations,  of  three  pair  of  antagonistic  or  com- 
plemental  colours,  black  and  white,  red  and  green,  and  yellow  and 
blue,  and  that  these  are  produced  by  the  changes  either  of  dismte- 
gration  or  of  assimilation  taking  place  in  certain  substances,  some- 
what it  may  be  supposed  of  the  nature  of  the  visual  purple,  which 
(the  theory  supposes  to)  exist  in  the  retina.  Each  of  the  sub- 
stances corresponding  to  a  pair  of  colours,  being  capable  of  under- 
going two  changes,  one  of  construction  and  the  other  of  disinte- 
gration, with  the  result  of  producing  one  or  other  colour.  For 
histance,  in  the  white-black  substance,  when  disintegration  is  in 
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excess  of  construction  or  assimilation,  the  sensation  is  white,  and 
when  assimilation  is  in  excess  of  disintegration  the  reverse  is  the 
case ;  and  similarly  with  the  red-green  substance,  and  with  the 
yellow-blue  substance.  When  the  repair  and  disintegration  are 
equal  with  the  first  substance,  the  visual  sensation  is  grey ;  but 
in  the  other  pairs  when  this  is  the  case,  no  sensation  occurs.  The 
rays  of  the  spectrum  to  the  left  produce  changes  in  the  red-green 
substance  only,  with  a  resulting  sensation  of  red,  whilst  the 
(orange)  rays  further  to  the  right  affect  both  the  red-green  and 
the  yellow-blue  substances ;  blue  rays  cause  constructive  changes 
in  the  yellow-blue  substance,  but  none  in  the  red-green,  and  so 
on.  These  changes  produced  in  the  visual  substances  in  the 
retina  are  perceived  by  the  brain  as  sensations  of  colour. 

The  spectra  left  by  the  images  of  white  or  luminous  objects,  are 
ordinarily  white  or  luminous  ;  those  left  by  dark  objects  are  dark. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  relation  of  the  light  and  dark  parts  in 
the  image  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  reversed  in  the 
spectrum;  what  was  bright  may  be  dark,  and  what  was  dark 
may  appear  light.  This  occurs  whenever  the  eye,  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  spectmm  of  a  luminous  object,  is  not  closed,  but  fixed 
upon  another  bright  or  white  surface,  as  a  white  wall,  or  a  sheet 
of  white  paper.  Hence  the  spectmm  of  the  sun,  which,  while 
light  is  excluded  from  the  eye  is  luminous,  appears  black  or  grey 
when  the  eye  is  directed  iipon  a  white  surface.  The  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  the  part  of  the  retina  which  has  received  the  liiminous 
image  remains  for  a  certain  period  afterwards  in  an  exhausted 
or  less  sensitive  state,  while  that  Avhich  has  received  a  dark  image 
is  in  an  unexhausted,  and  therefore  much  more  excitable  condition. 

The  ocular  spectra  which  remain  after  the  impression  of  coloured 
objects  upon  the  retina  are  always  coloured  ;  and  their  colour  is 
not  that  of  the  object,  or  of  the  image  produced  directly  by  the 
object,  but  the  opposite,  or  complemented  colour.  The  spectrum  of 
a  red  object  is,  therefore,  green ;  that  of  a  green  object,  red ;  that 
of  violet,  yellow ;  that  of  yellow,  violet,  and  so  on.  The  reason 
of  this  is  obvious.  The  part  of  the  retina  which  receives,  say,  a 
red  image,  is  wearied  by  that  particular  colour,  but  remains  sensi- 
tive to  the  other  rays  which  with  red  make  up  white  light ;  and, 
therefore,  these  by  themselves  reflected  from  a  white  object  produce 
a  green  hue.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  object  looked  at  be 
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green,  the  retina  being  tired  of  green  rays,  receives  a  red  image 
-when  the  eye  is  turned  to  a  white  object.  And  so  with  the  other 
colo\irs  ;  the  retina  while  fatigued  by  yellow  rays  will  suppose  an 
object  to  be  violet,  and  vice  versa;  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
spectrum  corresponding  with  the  size  and  shape  of  the  original 
object  looked  at.  The  colours  which  thus  reciprocally  excite  each 
other  in  the  retina  are  those  placed  at  opposite  points  of  the  circle 
in  fig.  384.    The  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina  have  no  perception 
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Vis  184  -mam-am  of  the  vmions  simple  and  compound  colours  of  ^''J^^<^^£'°!^'^}"^^'''''^i 

TwMte  l^ht  wUl  tffo^^^^  to  be  placed  in  each  case  oppo^te  to  each  other,  hut  con- 
cSfe  sup™to  eontain  every  transition  of  colour  between  tte  so:  marked  dovra 
redis  complemental  of  the  middle  tint  between  grreen  and  blue. 

of  red.  The  area  of  the  retina  which  is  capable  of  receiving  im- 
pressions of  colour  is  slightly  different  for  each  colour. 

Colour  Blindness  or  Daltonism.— i>a^<o?iM»i  or  colour-bUnd- 
ness  is  a  by  no  means  uncommon  visual  defect.  One  of.  the  com- 
monest forms  is  the  inability  to  distinguish  between  red  and  gi-een. 
The  simplest  explanation  of  such  a  condition  is,  that  the  elements 
of  the  retina  which  receive  the  impression  of  red,  etc.,  are  absent, 
\  or  very  imperfectly  developed,  or,  according  to  the  other  theory, 
that  the  red-green  substance  is  absent  from  the  retma.  Otlier 
varieties  of  colour  blindness  in  which  the  other  colour-perceivmg 
elements  are  absent  have  been  shown  to  exist  occasionally. 

Of  the  Reciprocal  Action  of  Different  Parts  of  the  Retina 

on  each  other. 
Although  each  elementary  part  of  the  retina  represents  a  distinct 
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portion  of  the  field  of  vision,  yet  the  different  elementary  parts,  or 
sensitive  points  of  that  membrane,  have  a  certain  influence  on  each 
other ;  the  particular  condition  of  one  influencing  that  of  another, 
so  that  the  image  perceived  by  one  part  is  modified  by  the  image 
depicted  in  the  other.  The  phenomena  which  result  from  this 
relation  between  the  difi"erent  parts  of  the  retina,  may  be  arranged 
in  two  classes  ;  the  one  including  those  where  the  condition  exist- 
ing in  the  greater  extent  of  the  retina  is  imparted  to  the  remainder 
of  that  membrane  ;  the  other,  consisting  of  those  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  retina  excites,  in  the  less 
extensive  portion,  the  opposite  condition. 

1.  ^Vhen  two  opposite  impressions  occur  in  contiguous  parts  of 
an  image  on  the  retina,  the  one  impression  is,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, modified  by  the  other.  If  the  impressions  occupy 
each  one-half  of  the  image,  this  does  not  take  place ;  for  in  that 
case  their  actions  are  equally  balanced.  But  if  one  of  the  impres- 
sions occupies  only  a  small  part  of  the  retina,  and  the  other  the 
greater  part  of  its  surface,  the  latter  may,  if  long  continued,  extend 
its  influence  over  the  whole  retina,  so  that  the  opposite  less  exten- 
sive impression  is  no  longer  perceived,  and  its  place  becomes 
occupied  by  the  same  sensation  as  the  rest  of  the  field  of  vision- 
Thus,  if  we  fix  the  eye  for  some  time  upon  a  sti'ip  of  coloured 
paper  lying  upon  a  white  surface,  the  image  of  the  coloiired  object, 
especially  when  it  falls  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  retina,  will 
gradually  disappear,  and  the  white  surface  be  seen  in  its  place. 

2.  In  the  second  class  of  phenomena,  the  affection  of  one  part 
of  the  retina  influences  that  of  another  part,  not  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  obliterate  it,  b\it  so  as  to  cause  it  to  become  the  contrast  or 
opposite  of  itself.  Thus  a  grey  spot  upon  a  white  groiind  appears 
darker  than  the  same  tint  of  grey  would  do'  if  it  alone  occupied 
the  whole  field  of  vision,  and  a  shadow  is  always  rendered  deeper 
when  the  light  which  gives  rise  to  it  becomes  more  intense,  owing 
to  the  greater  contrast. 

The  foi'mer  phenomena  ensiie  gradually,  and  only  after  the 
images  have  been  long  fixed  on  the  retina ;  the  latter  are  instan- 
taneous in  their  production,  and  are  permanent. 

In  the  same  way,  also,  colours  may  be  produced  by  contrast. 
Thus,  a  very  small  dull  grey  strip  of  paper,  lying  upon  an  extensive 
surface  of  any  bright  colour,  does  not  appear  grey,  but  has  a  faint 
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tint  of  the 'colour  which  is  the  complement  of  that  of  the  surround- 
ing surface.  A  strip  of  grey  paper  iipon  a  green  field,  for  example, 
often  appears  to  have  a  tint  of  red,  and  when  lying  upon  a  red 
surface,  a  greenish  tint ;  it  has  an  orange-coloured  tint  upon  a 
bright  blue  surface,  and  a  bluish  tint  upon  an  orange-coloured 
surface ;  a  yellowish  colour  upon  a  bright  violet,  and  a  violet  tint 
upon  a  bright  yellow  surflice.  The  colour  excited  thus,  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  exciting  colour,  being  wholly  independent  of  any  rays 
of  the  corresponding  colour  acting  from  without  upon  the  retina, 


ii-^.-Diagramoftheaxesof  rotalion  to  the  ej/e.   The  tiim  Imes  mdicate  axes  of  ro^^ 
tion,  the  thick  the  position  of  muscular  attachment.  (Modified  from  Fick.) 

must  arise  as  an  opposite  or  antagonistic  condition  of  that  mem- 
brane ;  and  the  opposite  conditions  of  which  the  retina  thus  be- 
comes'the  subject  would  seem  to  balance  each  other  by  their 
reciprocal  reaction.  A  necessary  condition  for  the  production  of 
the  contrasted  colours  is,  that  the  part  of  the  retina  in  which  the 
new  colour  is  to  be  excited,  shall  be  in  a  state  of  comparative 
repose  ;  hence  the  small  object  itself  must  be  gi-ey.  A  second 
condition  is,  that  the  colour  of  the  surrounding  surface  shall  be 
very  bright,  that  is,  it  shall  contain  much  white  light. 

Movements  of  the  Eye.-The  eyeball  possesses  movement 
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aroiind  three  axes  indicated  in  fig.  385,  viz.,  an  antero-posterior, 
a  vertical,  and  a  transverse,  passing  through  a  centre  of  rotation 
a  little  behind  the  centre  of  the  optic  axis.  The  movements  are 
accomplished  by  pairs  of  muscles. 


Movements. 
Inwards 
Outwards  . 

Upwards 

Downwards 

Inwards  and  upwards 

Inwards  and  downwards 

Outwards  and  tipwards 
Outwards  and  downwards 


By  xulutt  muscles  accomplished. 

Internal  rectus. 

External  rectus. 
I"  Superior  rectus. 
1  Inferior  oblique. 
( Inferior  rectus. 
(  Superior  obliqvie. 
^  Internal  and  siiperior  rectus. 
(  Inferior  oblique. 
I  Internal  and  inferior  rectus. 
)  Superior  oblique, 
f  External  and  superior  rectiis. 
1  Inferior  oblique, 
f  External  and  inferior  rectus. 
1  Superior  oblique. 


Of  the  Simultaneous  Action  of  the  two  Eyes. 

Although  the  sense  of  sight  is  exercised  by  two  organs,  yet 
the  impression  of  an  object  conveyed  to  the  mind  is  single. 
Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  accoimt  for  this  pheno- 
menon. By  Gall  it  was  supposed  that  we  do  not  really  employ 
both  eyes  simultaneously  in  vision,  but  always  see  with  only  one 
at  a  time.  This  especial  employment  of  one  eye  in  vision  certainly 
occurs  in  persons  whose  eyes  are  of  very  unequal  focal  distance, 
but  in  the  majority  of  individuals  both  eyes  are  simiiltaneously 
in  action,  in  the  perception  of  the  same  object ;  this  is  shown  by 
the  double  images  seen  under  certain  conditions.  If  two  fingers  be 
held  up  before  the  eyes,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  and  vision  be 
directed  to  the  more  distant,  so  that  it  is  seen  singly,  the  nearer 
will  appear  double  ;  while,  if  the  nearer  one  be  regarded,  the  most 
distant  will  be  seen  double ;  and  one  of  the  double  images  in 
each  case  will  be  found  to  belong  to  one  eye,  the  other  to  the 
other  eye. 

Diplopia. — Single  vision  results  only  when  certain  parts  of  the 
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two  retinEe  are  affected  simultaneously  ;  if  different  parts  of  tlie 
retinffl  receive  the  image  of  the  object,  it  is  seen  double.  This 
may  be  readily  illustrated  as  follows  :— The  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
some  near  object,  and  one  of  them  is  pressed  by  the  thumb  so  as 
to  be  turned  shghtly  in  or  out ;  two  images  of  the  object  {Diphjna 
or  Double  Vision)  are  at  once  perceived,  just  as  is  fi-equently  the 
case  in  persons  who  squint.  This  diplopia  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  images  of  the  object  do  not  fall  on  coi-responding  points  in  the 
two  retinte. 

The  pai-ts  of  the  retina;  in  the  two  eyes  which  thus  coiTespond 
to  each  other  in  the  property  of  referring  the  images  which  affect 
them  simultaneously  to  the  same  spot  in  the  field  of  vision,  are, 

in  man,  just  those  parts  which 
would  correspond  to  each 
other,  if  one  retina  were  placed 
exactly  in  fi-ont  of,  and  over 
the  other  (as  in  fig.  386,  c). 
Thus,  the  outer  lateral  portion 
of  one  eye  corresponds  to,  or, 
to  use  a  better  tei-m,  is  ideu 
tical  with  the  inner  portion  of 
the  other  eye  ;  or  a  of  the  eye  a  (fig.  386),  with  a'  of  the  eye  b. 
The  upper  part  of  one  retina  is  also  identical  with-the  upper  part 

of  the  other;  and  the  lower 
parts  of  the  two  eyes  are 
identical  with  each  other. 

This  is  proved  by  a  simple 
experiment.  Pressure  upon 
any  part  of  the  ball  of  the 
eye,  so  as  to  affect  the  retina, 
produces  a  luminous  circle, 
seen  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  field  of  vision  to  that  on 
which  the  pressure  is  made. 
If,  now,  in  a  dark  room,  we 
press  with  the  finger  at  the 
upper  part  of  one  eye,  and  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  other, 
above  the  other :  so,  also, 


rig.  386. 


Kg.  387. 


two  luminous  circles  are  seen,  one 
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So,  also,  if  we  press  upon  the 


two  figiires  are  seen  when  pressure  is  made  simultaneously 
on  the  two  outer  or  the  two  inner  sides  of  both  eyes.  It 
■  is  certain,  therefore,  that  neither  the  upper  part  of  one  retina 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  other  are  identical,  nor  the  outer  lateral 
parts  of  the  two  retinfe,  nor  their  inner  lateral  portions.  But  if 
pressure  be  made  with  the  fingers  upon  both  eyes  simultaneously 
at  their  lower  part,  one  luminous  ring  is  seen  at  the  middle  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  field  of  vision  ;  if  the  pressm-e  be  applied  to  the 
upper  part  of  both  eyes  a  single  luminous  circle  is  seen  in  the 
middle  of  the  field  of  vision  below, 
outer  side  a  of  the  eye  a, 
and  upon  the  inner  side 
a  of  the  eye  b,  a  single 
spectiiim  is  produced, 
and  is  apparent  at  the 
extreme  right  of  the 
field  of  vision ;  if  upon 
the  point  b  of  one  eye, 
and  the  point  b'  of  the 
other,  a  single  spectrum 
is  seen  to  the  extreme 
left. 

The  spheres'  of  the 
two  retinee  may,  there- 
fore, be  regarded  as  lying 
one  over  the  other,  as 
in  c,  fig.  386  ;  so  that 
the  left  portion  of  one  eye  lies  over  the  identical  left  portion  of  the 
other  eye,  the  right  portion  of  one  eye  over  the  identical  right  portion 
of  the  other  eye ;  and  with  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  two 
eyes,  a  lies  over  a',  b  over  h',  and  c  over  c'.  The  points  of  the  one 
retina  intermediate  between  a  and  c  are  again  identical  with  the 
coiTesponding  points  of  the  other  retina  between  a'  and  c' ;  those 
between  b  and  c  of  the  one  retina,  with  those  between  b'  and  c'  of 
the  other.  If  the  axes  of  the  eyes,  a  and  n  (fig,  388),  be  so  directed 
that  they  meet  at  a,  an  object  at  a  will  bo  seen  singly,  for  the 
point  a  of  the  one  retina,  and  a'  of  the  other,  are  identical.  So, 
also,  if  the  object  /3  be  so  situated  that  its  image  falls  in  both  eyes 
at  the  same  distance  from  the  central  point  of  the  retina, — namely. 


Fig.  388. 
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at  h  iu  the  one  eye,  and  at  V  in  the  other,— i3  will  be  seen  single, 
for  it  affects  identical  parts  of  the  two  retinte.  The  same  will 
apply  to  the  object  y. 

In  quadrupeds,  the  relation  between  the  identical  and  non-identical  parts 
of  the  retina  cannot  be  the  same  as  in  man ;  for  the  axes  of  their  eyes 
generally  diverge,  and  can  never  be  made  to  meet  in  one  pouit  of  an  object. 

When  an  animal  regards  an  object  situated  directly 
iu  fi-ont  of  it,  the  image  of  the  object  must  fall,  in 
both  eyes,  on  the  outer  portion  of  the  retinas.  Thus, 
the  image  of  the  object  a  (fig.  389)  will  fall  at  a'  in 
one,  and  at  a"  in  the  other :  and  these  points  a'  and 
a"  must  be  identical.  So,  also,  for  distinct  and 
single  vision  of  objects,  I  or  c,  the  points  V  and  V 
or  u'  c",  in  the  two  retina;,  on  which  the  images  of 
these  objects  fall,  must  be  identical.  All  points  of 
the  retina  in  each  eye  which  receive  rays  of  light 
Rg.  389-  .fi'om  lateral  objects  only,  can  have  no  con-esponding 

identical  points  in  the  retina  of  the  other  eye  ;  for 
otherwise  two  objects,  one  situated  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left, 
woidd  appear  to  lie  in  the  same  spot  of  the  field  of  vision.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  there  are  in  the  eyes  of  animals,  parts  of  the  retina;  which 
are  identical,  and  parts  which  are  not  identical,  i.e.,  parts  in  one  which 
have  no  corresponding  parts  in  the  other  eye.  And  the  relation  of  the  two 
retina  to  each  other  in  the  field  of  vision  may  be  represented  as  iu  fig. 


Binocular  Vision — The  cause  of  the  impressions  on  the 
identical  points  of  the  two  retinte  giving  rise  to  but  one  sensation, 
and  the  perception  of  a  single  image,  must  either  lie  in  the 
structural  organisation  of  the  deeper  or  cerebral  portion  of  the 
visual  apparatus,  or  be  the  result  of  a  mental  operation  ;  for  in 
no  other  case  is  it  the  propei-ty  of  the  corresponding  neiwes  of  the 
two  sides  of  the  body  to  refer  their  sensations  as  one  to  one 
spot. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this  remarkable 
relation  between  the  eyes,  by  referring  it  to  anatomical  relation 
between  the  optic  nerves.  The  circumstance  of  the  inner  portion 
of  the  fibres  of  the  two  optic  nerves  decussating  at  the  commis- 
sure, and  passing  to  the  eye  of  the  opposite  side,  while  the 
outer  portion  of  the  fibres  continue  their  course  to  the  eye  of 
the  same  side,  so  that  the  left  side  of  both  retina  is  fomied 
from  one  root  of  the  neiwes,  and  tlie  right  side  of  both  retmffl 
from  the  outer  root,  naturally  led  to  an  attempt  to  cxplam 
the  phenomenon  by  this  distribution  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerves. 
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And  this  explanation  is  fixvourcd  by  cases  in  -nhicli  the  entire  of 
one  side  of  the  retina,  as  far  as  .the  central  point  in  both  eyes, 
sometimes  becomes  insensible.  Bnt  Miiller  shows  the  inadequate- 
ness  of  this  theory  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  unless  it  be  supposed 
that  each  fibre  in  each  cerebral  portion  of  the  optic  nerves  divides 
in  the  optic  commissure  into  two  branches  for  the  identical  points 
of  the  two  retin£E,  as  is  shown  iu  A,  fig.  390.  But  there  is 
no  foiuidation  for  such  supposition. 

By  another  theory  it  is  assumed  that  each  optic  nerve  contains 
exactly  the  same  uumlaer  of  fibres  as  the  other,  and  that  the  corre- 
sponding fibres  of  the  two  nerves  are  imited  in  the  Sensorium  (as  in 


A  B  C 


Fig-.  390. 

fig.  390,  B).  But  iu  this  theory  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  partial  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the  nerves  in  the  optic 
commissure. 

According  to  a  third  theory,  the  fibres  a  and  a,  fig.  390,  C, 
coming  from  identical  points  of  the  two  retince,  are  in  the  optic 
commissure  brought  into  one  optic  nerve,  and  in  the  brain  either 
are  united  by  a  loop,  or  spring  from  the  same  point.  The  same 
disposition  prevails  in  the  case  of  the  identical  fibres  h  and  h'. 
According  to  this  theory,  tlie  left  half  of  each  retina  would  be 
represented  in  the  left  hemisphere  of  tlie  brain,  and  the  right  half 
of  each  retina  in  the  right  hemisphere. 

Another  explanation  is  foiuided  on  the  fact,  tliat  at  the  anterior 
part  of  tlie  commissure  of  tlie  o])tic  nerve,  certain  fibres  pass 
across  from  the  distal  portion  of  one  nerve  to  the  correspondin* 
portion  of  the  other  nerves,  as  if  tliey  Avere  commissural  fibres 
forming  a  connection  between  the  retintc  of  the  two  eyes.    It  is 
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supposed,  indeed,  that  these  fibres  may  connect  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  two  retinas,  and  may  thus  explain  their  unity  of 
action ;  in  the  same  way  that  corresponding  parts  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  believed  to  be  connected  together  by  the  comis- 
sural  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosnm,  and  so  enabled  to  exercise  unity 
of  function. 

Judgment  of  SoUdity.— On  the  whole,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  power  of  forming  a  single  idea  of  an  object  from  a  double 
impression  conveyed  by  it  to  the  eyes  is  the  result  of  a  mental 
act.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  same  facts  as  those  employed 
by  Wheatstone  to  show  that  this  power  is  subservient  to  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  right  perception  of  bodies  raised  in  relief 
When  an  object  is  placed  so  near  the  eyes  that  to  view  it  the  optic 
axes  must  converge,  a  different  perspective  projection  of  it  is  seen 
by  each  eye,  these  perspectives  being  more  dissimilar  as  the 
convergence  of  the  optic  axes  becomes  greater.  Thus,  if  any 
figure  of  three  dimensions,  an  outline  cube,  for  example,  be  held 


Kg.  391- 

at  a  moderate  distance  before  the  eyes,  and  viewed  with  each 
eye  successively  while  the  head  is  kept  perfectly  stea%,  a  (fig. 
391)  will  be  the  picture  presented  to  the  right  ej-e,  and  b  that 
seen  by  the  left  eye.  Wheatstone  has  sho\ra  that  on  this 
circumstance  depends  in  a  great  measm-e  our  conviction  of  the 
solidity  of  an  object,  or  of  its  projection  in  relief  If  different 
perspective  drawings  of  a  solid  body,  one  representing  the  image 
seen  by  the  right  eye,  the  other  that  seen  by  the  left  (for 
example,  the  drawing  of  a  cube,  a,  b,  fig.  391),  be  presented  to 
coxTCsponding  parts  of  the  two  retina),  as  may  be  readily  done 
by  means  of  the  stereoscope,  the  mind  will  perceive  not  merely  a 
sinole  representation  of  the  object,  but  a  body  projecting  in  relief, 
thc°exact  counterpart  of  that  from  which  the  drawings  were  made. 
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By  transposing  two  stereoscopic  pictures  a  reverse  effect  is 
produced :  the  elevated  parts  appear  to  be  depressed,  and  vice 
versd.  An  instrument  contrived  with  this  purpose  is  termed  a 
pseudoscope.  Viewed  with  this  instrument  a  bust  appears  as  a 
hollow  mask,  and  as  may  readily  be  imagined  the  effect  is  most 
bewildering. 


GENERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

GENERATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 


The  several  organs  and  functions  of  the  human  body  which 
have  been  considered  in  the  previous  chapters,  have  relation  to 
the  individual  being.  We  have  now  to  consider  those  organs  and 
functions  which  are  destined  for  the  propagation  of  the  species. 
These  comprise  the  several  provisions  made  for  the  formation, 
impreguation,  and  development  of  the  ovum,  from  which  the 
embryo  or  fojtus  is  produced  and  gradually  perfected  into  a  fully- 
formed  human  being. 


Ffe  .gz.-Dianrammalio  view  of  the  uterus  and  it,  <'mf  "S^'.r^'Z'n{ini'^em^^^^ 

shown,  and  the  dilatation  cei  v  ,   oviduct ;  tlie  narrow  commimication 

Sl?-=i°'iK«?St?S ^pS-^ai^Y'f  oni'of  the  hydatfd.  fre^uentlr 
Scoimected  with  the  broad  bgament.   A.    (Allen  Thomson.) 

The  organs  in  the  two  sexes  concerned  in  effecting  these 
objects  are" named  the  Generative  organs,  or  Sexual  apparatus. 

Generative  Organs  of  the  Female. 

The  female  organs  of  generation  (fig.  39 2)  consist  of  two 
Ovaries,  whose  function  is  the  formation  of  ova;  of  a  Fallopian 
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tube,  or  oviduct,  conuected  witli  each  ovary,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  ovum  from  the  ovary  to  the  Uterus  or  cavity  in 
which,  if  impregnated,  it  is  retained  until  the  embryo  is  fully 
developed,  and  fitted  to  maintain  its  existence  independently  of 
internal  connection  with  the  parent ;  and,  lastly,  of  a  canal,  or 
Vagina,  with  its  appendages,  for  the  reception  of  the  male  gene- 
rative organs  in  the  act  of  copulation,  and  for  the  subsequent 
discharge  of  the  foetus. 

Ovaries. — The  ovaries  are  two  oval  compressed  bodies,  situated 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  one  on  each  side,  enclosed  in  the  folds 
of  the  broad  ligament.    Each  ovary  measures  about  an  inch  and 


I^'g-  39.?-— Fiew  of  a  section  of  the  prepared  ovarij  of  tlie  cat.  i,  outer  covering-  and  free 
border  of  the  ovary ;  i',  attached  border ;  2,  the  ovarian  stroma,  presenting  a  fibrous 
and  vascular  sti-uotui'o ;  ,3,  gi-anular  substance  lying  external  to  the  fibrous  stroma; 
4,  blood-vessels ;  5,  ovigemis  in  their  earliest  stages  occupying  a  part  of  the  granular 
layer  near  the  sm-face ;  6,  ovigerms  which  have  begun  to  enlarge  and  to  pass  more 
deeply  into  the  ovary ;  7,  ovigenns  round  -which  the  Graafian  follicle  and  tunica 
granulosa  are  no-w  foi-med,  and  -which  have  passed  some-what  deeper  into  the  ovai-y  and 
are  sun-ounded  by  the  fibrous  stroma ;  8,  more  advanced  Graafian  follicle  -with  the 
oviun  imbedded  in  the  layer  of  cells  constituting  the  proligerous  disc ;  q,  the  most 
advanced  foUicle  containing  the  o-vum,  &c. ;  9',  a  follicle  from -n-hich  the  ovum  has 
accidentally  escaped  ;  10,  corpus  luteiim.   «.  (Schi-on.) 

a  half  in  length,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  nearly 
half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  attached  to  the  uterus  by  a 
narrow  fibrous  cord  (the  ligament  of  the  ovary),  and,  more 
slightly,  to  the  Fallopian  tubes  by  one  of  the  fimbriEB  into  which 
the  walls  of  the  extremity  of  the  tube  expand. 

Structure. — The  ovary  is  enveloped  by  a  caj^sule  of  dense  fibro- 
cellular  tissue,  covered  on  the  outside  by  epithelium  (germ-epithe- 
lium), the  cells  of  which,  although  continuous  with,  and  originally 
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derived  from,  the  squamous  epithelium  of  the  peritoneum,  are 
short  columnar. 

The  term  gcrm-cjiithdium,  is  iisocl  on  account  of  the  relation  which  it 
bears  in  early  life  to  the  development  of  the  ova  ;  the  ova  beuig  formed  by- 
certain  of  these  epithelial  cells,  which,  becoming  modified  in  structure,  are 
gradually  enclosed  in  the  ovarian  stroma.    (Waldeyer.)    (See  fig.  394.) 

The  internal  structure  of  the  organ  consists  of  a  peculiar  soft 
fibrous  tissue,  or  stroma,  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels, 

and  having  em- 
bedded in  it,  in 
various  stages  of 
development,  nu- 
merous minute 
follicles  or  vesi- 
cles, the  Graafian 
vesicles,  or  sacculi, 
containing  the 
ova  (fig.  394). 

Graafian  Vesi- 
cles. —  If  the 
human  ovary  be 
examined  at  any 
period  between 
Pi„  „ ,  ^Section  of  the  ova,,,  of  a  cat.  A,  geiminai  epithciivmi ;    early  infancy  and 

B,  immatm-e  Graafian  folUcle  ;  C,  stroma  of  ovary ;  D,  vitel-  ^^(iyanced  ao-C,  but 

Sie  membrane  containing  the  ovmn  ;  E,  Graafian  f oil  ele  auVciUL,i.u  a^i.,  uui, 

showing  lining-  ceUs;  F,  foUicle  from  which  the  ovmn  has  egpeciallv  during 

faUenout.    (V.  D.  Hanis.)  ^           .    ■,    r  vr 

that  period  of  life 

in  which  the  power  of  conception  exists,  it  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  number  of  small  vesicles  or  membranous  sacs  of  vaiious  sizes ; 
these  have  been  abeady  alluded  to  as  the  foUicles  or  vesicles  of  De 
Graaf,  the  anatomist  who  first  accurately  described  them ;  they 
are  sometimes  called  ovisacs. 

At  their  first  formation,  the  Graafian  vesicles  are  near  the 
surface  of  the  stroma  of  the  ovary,  but  subsequently  become  more' 
deeply  placed  ;  and,  again,  as  they  increase  in  size,  make  their 
way  towards  the  surface  (fig.  394)- 

When  mature,  they  form  little  prominences  on  the  exterior  of 
the  ovary,  covered  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  condensed  fibrous  tissue 
'  and  epithelium.    Each  follicle  has  an  external  membranous  enve- 
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lope,  comprised  of  fine  fibrous  tissue,  and  connected  with  the  sur- 
rounding stroma  of  the  ovary  by  networks  of  blood-vessels.  This 
envelope  or  tunic  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells,  forming 
a  kind  of  epithelium  or  internal  tuuic,  and  named  memln-ana  (jra- 
mdosa.  The  cavity  of  the  follicle  is  filled  with  an  albuminous 
fluid  in  which  microscopic  granules  float ;  and  it  contains  also  the 
ovum. 

OvTun. — The  ovum  is  a  minute  spherical  body  situated,  in  im- 
mature foUicles,  near  the  centre ;  but  in  those  nearer  maturity,  in 
contact  with  the  membrana  granulosa  at  that  part  of  the  follicle 
which  forms  a  prominence  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary.  The  cells 
of  the  membrana-granuloso  are  at  that  point  more  nunaerous  thau 
elsewhere,  and  are  heaped  around  the  ovum,  forming  a  kind  of 
granular  zone,  tlie  disms  jirylif/eriin  (fig.  395). 

In  order  to  examine  an  ovum,  one  of  the  Graafian  vesicles,  it  matters 
not  whether  it  be  of  small  size  or  arrived  at  maturity,  should  be  pricked, 
and  the  contained  fluid  received  upon  a  slide.  The  ovum  then, 
being  found  in  the  midst  of  the  fluid  by  means  of  a  simple  lens,  may  be 
further  examined  with  higher  microscopic  powers.  Ov\-ing  to  its  globular 
form,  however,  its  structure  cannot  be  seen  until  it  is  subjected  to  gentle 
pressure. 

The  human  ovum  measures  about  of  an  inch.  Its  external 
investment  is  a  transparent  membrane,  about  tt^Vo  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  which  under  the  microscope  appears 
as  a  bright  ring  (4,  fig.  395),  bomided  exter- 
nally and  internally  by  a  dark  outline  ;  it  is 
called  the  zona  pellucida,  or  viteUhie  mem- 
brane. It  adheres  externally  to  the  heap  of 
cells  constituting  the  discus  jivoligerus.  Within 
this  ti'ansparent  investment  or  zona  pellucida, 
and  usually  in  close  contact  with  it,  lies  the 
yolk  or  vitellus,  which  is  composed  of  granules 
and  globules  of  various  sizes,  imbedded  in  a 
more  or  less  fluid  substance.  The  smaller 
granules,  which  are  the  more  numerous,  re- 
semble in  their  appearance,  as  well  as  their 
constant  motion,  pigment-granules.  The  larger  granules  or  globules, 
which  have  the  aspect  of  fat-globules,  are  in  greatest  number  at 
the  periphery  of  the  yolk.   The  number  of  the  granules  is,  according 

3  II  2 


Fig.  395. —  Ouum  of  the 
HOW.  i,geiULiun.lsi)ot; 
2,  Reniiinal  ve.sicle;  3, 
yolk ;  .| ,  zonii,  pellu- 
ciilu, ;  5,  cUsc;us  proli- 
goras ;  6,  adherent 
BTiinuIc?  or  cells. 
(Bany.) 
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to  Bischoff,  greatest  in  the  ova  of  carnivorotis  animals.    In  the 
human  ovum  their  quantity  is  comparatively  small. 

In  the  substance  of  the  yolk  is  imbedded  the  germinal  vesicle, 
or  vesicula  germinativa  (2,  fig.  395).  This  vesicle  is  of  gi-eatest 
relative  size  in  the  smallest  ova,  and  is  in  them  suiTounded 
closely  by  the  yolk,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Avhich  it  lies.  During 
the  development  of  the  ovum,  the  germinal  vesicle  increases  in 
size  much  less  rapidly  than  the  yolk,  and  comes  to  be  placed  near 
to  its  surface.    It  is  about  ^hi  of  ^'^^  diameter.   It  consists 

of  a  fine,  transparent,  structureless  membrane,  containing  a  clear, 
watery  fluid,  in  which  are  sometimes  a  few  granules  ;  and  at  that 
part  of  the  periphery  of  the  germinal  vesicle  which  is  nearest  to 
the  periphery  of  the  yolk  is  situated  the  ^enninal^  spqt_{mcic:^a_ 
germinativa),  a  finely  granulated  substance,  of  a  yellowish  colom-, 
strongly  refracting  the  rays  of  light,  and  measuring  about  -3^00  of 
an  inch  in  diameter. 

Such  are  the  parts  of  which  the  Graafian  follicle  and  its  contents, 
including  the  ovum,  are  composed.    With  regard  to  the  mode  and 
order  of  development  of  these  parts  there  is  considerable  uncer- 
tainty ;  but  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  ovum  is  formed  before  } 
the  Graafian  vesicle  or  ovisac. 

With  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  ovum  first  formed,  it  appears 
certain  that  the  formation  of  the  germinal  vesicle  precedes  that 
of  the  yolk  and  zona  pellucida,  or  vitelline  membrane.  Whether 
the  germinal  spot  is  formed  first,  and  the  germinal  vesicle  after- 
wards developed  around  it,  cannot  be  decided  in  the  case  of  verte- 
brate animals ;  but  the  observations  of  KoUiker  and  Bagge  on  the 
development  of  the  ova  of  intestinal  worms  show  that  iu  these 
animals,  the  first  step  in  the  process  is  the  production  of  round 
bodies  resembling  the  germinal  spots  of  ova,  the  germinal  vesicles 
being  subsequently  developed  around  these  in  the  form  of  trans- 
parent membranous  cells. 

From  the  earliest  infancy,  and  through  the  whole  fruitful 
period  of  life,  there  appears  to  be  a  constant  formation,  develop- 
ment, and  maturation  of  Graafian  vesicles,  with  their  contained 
ova.  Until  the  period  of  puberty,  however,  the  process  is  com- 
paratively inactive ;  for,  previous  to  this  period,  the  ovaries  are 
small  and  pale,  the  Graafian  vesicles  in  them  are  very  mmute, 
and  probably  never  attain  full  development,  but  soon  shrivel  and 
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disappear,  instead  of  bursting,  as  matured  follicles  do;  the  con- 
taiued  ova  are  also  incapable  of  being  impregnated.  But,  coinci- 
dent witli  the  other  changes  which  occur  in  the  body  at  the  time 
of  puberty,  the  ovaries  enlarge,  and  become  very  vascular,  the 
formation  of  Graafian  vesicles  is  more  abundant,  the  size  and 
degree  of  development  attained  by  them  are  greater,  and  the  ova 
are  capable  of  being  fecundated. 

Fallopian  Tubes. — The  Fallopian  tubes  are  about  four  inches 
iu  length,  and  extend  between  the  ovaries  and  the  upper  angles 
of  the  uterus.  At  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  uterus,  the 
Fallopian  tube  is  very  narrow ;  but  in  its  course  to  the  ovary  it 
increases  to  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  thickness  ;  at  its  distal 
extremity,  which  is  free  and  floating,  it  bears  a  number  of  fimbria', 
one  of  which,  longer  than  the  rest,  is  attached  to  the  ovary.  The 
caual  by  which  each  Fallopian  tube  is  traversed  is  narrow,  espe- 
cially at  its  point  of  entrance  into  tlic  uterus,  at  which  it  will 
scarcely  admit  a  bristle  ;  its  other  extremity  is  wider,  and  opens 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  sm-rounded  by  the  zone  of  fimbrite. 
Externally,  the  Fallopian  tube  is  invested  with  peritoneum ;  in- 
ternally, its  caual  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  covered  with 
ciliated  epithelium  :  between  the  peritoneal  and  mucous  coats,  the 
walls  are  composed,  like  those  of  the  utcms,  of  fibrous  tissue  and 
plain  muscular  fibres. 

Uterus. — -The  Uterus  {u,  c,  fig.  392)  is  somewhat  pyi-iform, 
and  in  the  uuimpregnated  state  is  about  thi-ee  inches  in  length, 
•two  in  breadth  at  its  upper  part  or  fundus,  but  at  its  lower 
pointed  part  or  neck,  only  about  half  an  inch.  The  part  between 
the  fundus  and  neck  is  termed  the  body  of  the  uterus  :  it  is  about 
an  inch  in  thiclmess. 

Structure. — The  uterus  is  constructed  of  three  principal  layers, 
or  coats, — serous,  fibrous  and  muscular,  aud  mucous.  (i.)  The 
serous  coat,  which  has  the  same  general  structure  as  the  perito- 
neum, covers  the  organ  before  and  behind,  but  is  absent  from  the 
front  surface  of  the  neck.  (2.)  The  middle  coat  is  composed  of 
dense  connective  tissue,  witli  wliicli  are  intermingled  fibres  of 
uustriped  muscle.  The  latter  become  enormously  devchjped 
during  pregnancy.  (3.)  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus 
will  be  described  more  in  detail  presently  (p.  745).  It  is  lined 
by  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  wliich  extends  also  into  the 
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interior  of  the  tubular  glands,  of  whicli  the  mucous  membrane  is 
largely  made  up.  (Allen  Thomson,  Nylander,  Friedliinder,  John 
Williams.) 

The  cavity  of  the  utenis  corresponds  in  form  to  that  of  the 
organ  itself :  it  is  veiy  small  in  the  unimpregnated  state  ;  the 
sides  of  its  mucous  surface  being  almost  in  contact,  and  probably 
only  separated  from  each  other  by  mucus.  Into  its  upper  part, 
at  each  side,  opens  the  canal  of  the  corresponding  Fallopian 
tube  :  below,  it  communicates  with  tlie  vagina  by  a  fissure-like 
opening  in  its  neck,  the  os  uteri,  the  margins  of  which  are  dis- 
tinguished into  two  lips,  an  anterior  and  posterior.  In  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  are  found  several  mucous 
follicles,  termed  ovuJa  .or  glandulfc  NaV)othi,:  they  probably  form 
the  jelly-like  substance  by  which  tlic  os  uteri  is  usually  found 
closed. 

The  vagina  is  a  membranous  canal,  five  or  six  inches  long, 
extending  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  from  the  neck  of 
the  uterus,  which  it  embraces,  to  the  external  organs  of  genera- 
tion.   It  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  which  m  the  ordinary 
contracted  state  of  the  canal  is  thro^ra  into  transverse  folds. 
External  to  the  mucous  membrane  the  walls  of  the  vagina  are 
constructed  of  fibrous  tissue,  within  which,  especiaUy  around  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube,  is  a  layer  of  erectile  tissue.    The  lower 
extremity  of  the  vagina  is  embraced  by  au  orbicular  muscle,  the 
constrictor  vqcimce  ;  its  external  orifice,  in  the  virgin,  is  partially 
closed  by  a  fold  or  ring  of  mucous  membrane,  termed  the  lifmen. 
The  external  organs  o?  generation  consist  of  the  clitoris,  a  small 
elongated  body,  situated  above  and  in  the  middle  line,  and  con- 
structed, like  the  male  penis,  of  two  erectile  corpora  cavernosa, 
but  unlike  it,  without  a  corpiis  spongiosum,  and  not  perforated 
by  the  uretlira ;  of  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  termed  labia 
interna,  or  nymphoe ;  and,  in  front  of  these,  of  two  other  folds, 
the  labia  externa,  or  imdenda,  formed  of  the  external  integaiment, 
and  lined  internally  by  mucous  membrane.    Between  the  nympha.^ 
and  beneath  the  clitoris  is  an  angular  space,  termed  the  vesti- 
bide,  at  the  centre  of  whose  base  is  the  orifice  of  the  meatus 
w'inarius.     Numerous  mucous   follicles  are  scattered  beneath 
the  nuicous  membrane  c(.mp<wing  tliesc  i^arts  of  the  external 
organs  of  generation ;  and  at  tlie  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
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vagina,  are  two  larger  lobulated  glands,  named  vulvo-vaginal,  or 
Duvcrney's  glands,  which  are  analogous  to  Cowper's  glands  in  the 
male. 

Discharge  of  the  Ovum. — In  the  process  of  development  of 
individual  Graafian  vesicles,  it  has  been  already  observed,  that  as 
each  increases  in  size,  it  gradually  approaches  the  surface  of  the 
ovary,  and  when  fully  ripe  or  mature,  forms  a  little  projection  on 
the  exterior.  Coincident  with  the  increase  of  size,  caused  by  the 
augmentation  of  its  liquid  contents,  the  external  envelope  of  the 
distended  vesicle  becomes  very  thin  and  eventually  bursts.  By 
this  means,  the  ovum  and  fluid  contents  of  the  Graafian  vesicle 
are  liberated,  and  escape  on  the  exterior  of  the  ovary,  whence  they 
pass  into  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  fimbriated  processes  of  the  ex- 
^  tremity  of  which  are  supposed  coincidentally  to  grasp  the  ovary, 
while  the  apertm-e  of  the  tube  is  applied  to  the  part  corresponding 
to  the  matured  and  bm-sting  vesicle. 

In  animals  whose  capability  of  being  impregnated  occurs  at 
regular  periods,  as  in  the  human  subject,  aud  most  Mammalia, 
the  Graafian  vesicles  and  their  contained  ova  appear  to  arrive  at 
matm-ity,  and  the  latter  to  be  discharged  at  such  periods  only. 
But  in  other  animals,  e.g.,  the  common  fowl,  the  formation,  matura- 
tion, and  discharge  of  ova  appear  to  take  place  almost  constantly. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that  in  the  so-called  oviparous 
animals,  the  separation  of  ova  from  the  ovary  may  take  place 
independently  of  impregnation  by  the  male,  or  even  of  sexual 
imiou.  And  it  is  now  established  that  a  like  matm'ation  and 
discharge  of  ova,  independently  of  coition,  occurs  in  Mammalia, 
the  periods  at  which  the  matured  ova  are  separated  from  the 
ovaries  and  received  into  the  Fallopian  tubes  being  indicated  in 
the  lower  Mammalia  by  the  phenomena  of  heat  or  rut :  in  the 
human  female,  although  not  always  with  exact  coincidence,  by  the 
phenomena  of  menstruation.  If  the  union  of  the  sexes  take  place, 
the  ovum  may  be  fecundated,  and  if  no  union  occur  it  perishes. 

That  this  maturation  aud  discharge  occur  periodically,  and 
only  during  the  phenomena  of  heat  in  the  lower  Mammalia,  is 
made  probable  by  r  the  facts  that,  in  all  instances  in  which 
Graafian  vesicles  have  been  found  j^resenting  the  appearance  of 
recent  rupture,  the  animals  were  at  the  time,  or  had  recently 
been,  in  heat ;  that  on  the  other  hand,  there  ia  no  authentic  and 
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detailed  account  of  Graafian  vesicles  being  found  ruptured  in  the 
intervals  of  the  period  of  heat;  and  that  female  animals  do  not  admit 
the  males,  and  never  become  impregnated,  except  at  those  periods. 

Menstruation. — Many  circumstances  make  it  certain  that  the 
human  female  is  subject,  in  these  respects,  to  the  same  law  as  the 
females  of  other  mammiferous  animals  ;  namely,  that  in  her  as  in 
them,  ova  are  matured  and  discharged  from  the  ovary  independent 
of  sexual  union.  This  maturation  and  discharge  occur,  moreover, 
periodically  at  or  about  the  epochs  of  menstruation.  Thus 
Graafian  vesicles  recently  ruptured  have  been  frequentty  seen  in 
ovaries  of  virgins  or  women  who  could  not  have  been  recently  im- 
pregnated ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  the  ova  discharged  under 
these  circumstances  have  rarely  been  discovered  in  the  Fallopian 
tube,  partly  on  account  of  their  minute  size,  and  partly  because 
the  search  has  seldom  been  prosecuted  with  much  care,  yet  analogy 
forbids  us  to  doubt  that  in  the  human  female,  as  in  the  domestic 
quadrupeds,  the  result  and  purpose  of  the  rupture  of  the  follicles 
is  the  discharge  of  the  ova. 

The  evidence  of  the  periodical  discharge  of  ova  is  that  in  most 
cases  in  which  signs  of  menstruation  have  been  found  in  the 
uterus,  follicles  in  a  state  of  maturity  or  of  rupture  have  been 
seen  in  the  ovary ;  and  that  although  conception  is  not  confined  to 
»the  periods  of  menstruation,  yet  it  is  more  likely  to  occm-  about  a 
menstrual  epoch  than  at  other  times. 

The  exact  relation  between  the  discharge  of  ova  and  men- 
struation is  not  very  clear.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the 
monthly  flux  was  the  result  of  a  congestion  of  the  uteras  arising 
from  the  enlargement  and  rupture  of  a  Graafian  follicle;  but 
though  a  Graafian  follicle  is,  as  a  rule,  ruptured  at  each  menstrual 
epoch,  yet  several  instances  are  recorded  in  which  menstruation 
has  occurred  where  no  Graafian  follicle  has  been  ruptured,  and  on 
the  other  hand  cases  are  known  where  ova  have  been  discharged 
in  amenorrhoeic  women.  It  must  therefore  be  admitted  that  men- 
struation is  not  dependent  on  the  maturation  and  discharge  of  ova. 

It  was,  moreover,  generally  understood  that  ova  were  discharged 
towards  the  close  or  soon  after  the  cessation  of  a  menstrual  flow. 
Observations  made  after  death,  and  facts  obtained  by  clinical 
investigation,  however,  do  not  support  this  view.  (Reichert, 
J.  Williams,  Lowenthal.)    Rupture  of  a  Graafian  follicle  does  not 
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happen  on  the  same  day  of  the  monthly  period  in  all  women.  It 
may  occur  towards  the  close  or  soon  after  the  cessation  of  a  flow ; 
but  only  in  a  small  minority  of  the  subjects  examined  after  death 
was  this  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  in  almost  all  such  subjects 
of  which  there  is  record,  rupture  of  the  follicle  appears  to  have 
taken  place  before  the  commencement  of  the  catanienial  flow. 
Moreover,  the  custom  of  the  Jews — a  prolific  race,  to  whom  by 
the  Levitical  law  sexual  intercourse  during  the  week  following 
menstruation  was  forbidden — militates  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  conception  usually  occurs  before  and  not  soon  after  a 
menstrual  epoch,  and  necessarily,  therefore,  for  the  view  that  ova 
are  usually  discharged  before  the  catamenial  flow.  This,  together 
with  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  uterus  just  before  the  cata- 
menia,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ovum  fertilized  is  that  which  is 
discharged  in  connection  with  the  first  absent,  and  not  that  with 
the  last  present  menstruation.  (Kundi-at.) 

Though  menstruation  does  not  appear  to  depend  upon  the 
discharge  of  ova,  yet  the  presence  of  the  ovaries  seems  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  the  function  ;  for  women  do  not  menstruate 
when  both  ovaries  have  been  removed  by  operation.  Some  in- 
stances have  been  recently  recorded,  indeed,  of  a  sauguineous 
discharge,  occurring  periodically  from  the  vagina  after  both 
ovaries  have  been  previously  removed  for  disease  ;  and  it  has  been 
inferred  from  this  that  menstruation  is  a  function  independent 
of  the  ovaiy :  but  this  evidence  is  not  conclusive,  inasmucli 
as  it  is  possible  that  portions  of  ovarian  tissue  were  left  after  the 
operation. 

Characters  of  Menstrual  Discliarge. — The  menstrual  dis- 
chai-ge  is  a  thin  sanguineous  fluid,  having  a  peculiar  odour.  It  is 
of  a  dark  colour,  and  consists  of  blood,  epithelium,  and  mucus 
from  the  uterus  and  vagina,  serum,  and  the  d6bris  of  a  membrane 
caUed  the  decidiiajnemtrualis.  This  membrane  is  the  developed 
mucous  surfiice  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  It  does  not  extend 
into  the  Fallopian  tube  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  cervix.  It  attains 
its  highest  state  of  development  in  the  unimpregnated  organ  just 
before  the  commencement  of  a  catamenial  flow  (fig.  396).  If 
impregnation  take  place,  it  becomes  the  decidua  veraj  if  impreg- 
nation fail,  the  membrane  undergoes  rapid  disintegration ;  its 
vessels  are  laid  open  and  htcmoiThage  follows  (John  Williams). 
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The  blood  poured  out  does  not  coagulate  in  consequence  partly  of 
the  admixture  already  mentioned,  or,  very  possibly,  coagulation 

Fig.  398. 


rig-  396. 


rig-  397- 


Tig.  ■\g6.—Duiffmm  of  uterus  jiisl  heforr.  meiistniriUnn  ;  the  shaded  portion  represents  the 
'thickened  mucous  membrane.  Kg.  ^gj—Dingram  nfvteriis  u?ieii  menslruntioii  has  just, 
(■easeil,  showing  the  cavity  of  the  utenis  deprived  of  mucous  membrane.  Fig.  398.— 
Diiir/rnm  0/ tilerus  11  week  n  fter  llie  menstniol  flux  has  rcasnl :  the  shaded  portion  repre- 
sents renewed  raucous  membrane.   (J.  "Williams.) 

occurs,  but  the  process  is  more  or  less  spoiled,  and  what  clot  is  formed 
is  broken  do\vn  again,  so  as  to  imitate  liquid  blood.  (See  also  p,  91.) 

Menstruation,  therefore,  is  not  the  result  of  congestion,  or  of  a 
species  of  erection,  but  of  a  destructive  process  by  which  the 
decidua  or  nidus  prepared  for  an  impregnated  ovum  is  carried 
away.  It  is  not  a  sign  of  the  capability  of  being  impregnated  as 
much  as  of  disappointed  impregnation. 

The  occurrence  of  a  menstrual  discharge  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  indications  of  the  commencement  of  puberty  in  the 
female  sex  ;  though  its  absence  even  for  several  yeai-s  is  not 
necessarily  attended  with  arrest  of  the  other  charactera  of  thia 
period  of  life,  or  with  inaptness  for  sexual  luiion,  or  incapability 
of  impregnation.  The  average  time  of  its  first  appearance  m 
females  of  this  country  and  others  of  about  the  same  latitude,  is. 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  ;  but  it  is  much  influenced  by  the  kind  of 
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life  to  whicli  girls  are  subjected,  beiug  accelerated  hy  habits  of 
luxmy  and  indolence,  and  retarded  by  contrary  conditions.  On 
the  whole,  its  appearance  is  earlier  in  persons  dwelling  in  warm 
climes  than  in  those  inhabiting  colder  latitudes;  though  the 
extensive  investigations  of  Robertson  show  that  the  influence  of 
temperature  on  the  development  of  puberty  has  been  exaggerated. 
Much  of  the  influence  attributed  to  climate  appears  due  to  the 
custom  prevalent  in  many  hot  countries,  as  in  Hindostan,  of 
giving  girls  in  marriage  at  a  very  early  age,  and  inducing  sexual 
excitement  previoiis  to  the  proper  menstrual  time.  The  menstrual 
functions  continue  through  the  whole  fruitful  period  of  a  woman's 
life,  and  usually  cease  between  the  forty-fifth  and  fiftieth  years. 

The  several  menstrual  periods  usually  occur  at  intervals  of  a 
lunar  month,  the  duration  of  each  being  from  three  to  six  days. 
In  some  women  the  intervals  are  as  short  as  three  weeks  or 
even  less ;  while  in  others  they  are  longer  than  a  month.  The 
periodical  return  is  usually  attended  by  pain  in  tlie  loins,  a 
sense  of  fatigue  in  the  lower  limbs,  and  other  symptoms,  which  are 
different  in  different  individuals.  Menstruation  docs  not  usually 
occur  in  pregnant  women,'or  in  those  who  are  suckling;  but  instances 
of  its  occun-ence  in  both  these  conditions  are  by  no  means  rare. 

Corpus  Luteum. 

Immediately  before,  as  well  as  subsequent  to,  the  nxptiu-e  of  a 
Graafian  vesicle,  and  the  escape  of  its  ovum,  certain  changes  ensue 
in  the  interior  of  the  vesicle,  which  result  in  the  production  of  a 
yellowish  mass,  tei-med  a  Corpus  hcteum. 

When  fnlly  formed  the  corpus  luteum  of  mammiferous  animals 
is  a  roundish  solid  body,  of  a  yellowish  or  orange  colour,  and 
composed  of  a  number  of  lobiiles,  wliich  surround,  sometimes  a 
small  cavity,  but  more  frequently  a_small  stelliform  mass  of  white 
sulistance,  from  which  delicate  processes  pass  as  septa  between  the 
several  lobules.  Very  often,  in  the  cow  and  sheep,  there  is  no 
white  substance  in  the  centre  of  the  corpus  luteum;  and  the 
lobules  projecting  from  the  opposite  walls  of  the  Graafian  vesicle 
appear  in  a  section  to  be  separated  by  the  thinnest  possible  lamina 
of  semi-transparent  tissue. 

"When  a  Graafian  vesicle  is  about  to  l)urst  and  expel  the  ovum, 
it  becomes  highly  vascular  and  opaque  ;  and,  immediately  before 
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the  rupture  takes  place,  its  walls  appear  thickened  on  the  interior 
by  a  reddisli  glutinous  or  fleshy-looking  substance.  Immediately 
after  the  rupture,  the  inner  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  appears 


Fif?.  1QQ  -Corrora  lutea  of  diffrrmt  periods.  B.  Corpus  lutcum  of  about  the  sixth  week 
after  impregnation,  ehowing  its  pUcated  form  at  that  period,  i,  substance  of  the 
ovaiT-  2,  substance  of  the  coi-pus  luteum;  3,  a  greyish  coagulum  in  its  ca\-ity. 
(Patersou.)  a,  corpus  luteum  two  days  after  deUvery ;  d,  in  the  twelfth  week  after 
delivery.  (Montgomery-) 

pulpy  and  flocculent.  It  is  thi-own  into  wrinkles  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  outer  layer,  and,  soon,  red  fleshy  mammillary  processes 
grow  from  it,  and  gradually  enlarge  till  they  nearly  fill  the  vesicle, 
and  even  protrude  from  the  orifice  in  the  external  covering  of  the 
ovary.  Subsequently  this  orifice  closes,  but  the  fleshy  growth 
within  still  increases  dtu-ing  the  earlier  period  of  pregnancy,  the 
colom-  of  the  substance  gradually  changing  from  red  to  yeUow,  and 
its  consistence  becoming  firmer. 

The  corpus  luteum  of  the  human  female  (fig.  399)  difiers  fropi 
-that  of  the  domestic  quadi-uped  in  being  of  a  firmer  texture, 
and  having  more  frequently  a  persistent  cavity  at  its  centre,  and 
in  the  stelliform  cicatrix,  which  remains  in  the  cases  where  the 
cavity  is  obliterated,  being  proportionately  of  much  larger  bulk. 
The  quantity  of  yellow  substance  formed  is  also  much  less  :  and, 
although  the  deposit  increases  after  the  vesicle  has  bm-st,  yet  it 
does  not  usually  form  mammillary  growths  projecting  into  the  cavity 
of  the  vesicle,  and  never  protrudes  from  the  orifice,  as  is  the  case 
in  other  Mammalia.  It  maintains  the  character  of  a  uniform,  or 
nearly  uniform,  layer,  whicli  is  thrown  into  wrinkles,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  contraction  of  the  external  tunic  of  the  vesicle. 
After  the  orifice  of  the  vesicle  has  closed,  the  groArth  of  the  yellow 
substance  continues  during  the  first  half  of  pregnancy,  till  the 
cavity  is  reduced  to  a  conqiaratively  small  size,  or  is  obliterated; 
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iu  the  latter  case,  merely  a  -white  stelliform  cicatrix  remains  in  the 
centre  of  the  corpus  luteum. 

An  effusion  of  blood  generally  takes  place  into  the  cavity  of  the 
Graafian  vesicle  at  the  time  of  its  rupture,  especially  in  the  human 
subject,  but  it  has  no  share  in  forming  the  yellow  body  ;  it  gi-adu- 
ally  loses  its  colom-ing  matter,  and  acquires  the  character  of  a  mass 
of  fibrin.  Tlie  serum  of  the  blood  sometimes  remains  included 
■within  a  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  coagiilum,  and  then  the 
decolorised  fibrin  forms  a  membranifoim  sac,  lining  the  corpus 
luteum.  At  other  times  the  sei'um  is  removed,  and  the  fibrin 
constitutes  a  solid  stelliform  mass. 

The  yellow  substance  of  which  the  corpiis  luteum  consists,  both 
in  the  human  subject  and  in  the  domestic  animals,  is  a  growth 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  Graafian  vesicle,  the  result  of  an 
increased  development  of  the  cells  forming  the  membrana  granu- 
losa, which  natm-ally  lines  the  internal  tunic  of  the  vesicle. 

The  first  changes  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  Graafian  vesicle 
in  the  process  of  formation  of  a  corpus  luteum,  seem  to  occur  iu 
evei-y  case  in  which  an  ovum  escapes ;  as  well  in  the  human 
subject  as  in  the  domestic  quadi-iipeds.  If  the  ovnm  is  impreg- 
nated, the  growth  of  the  yellow  substance  continues  during 
nearly  the  whole  period  of  gestation  and  forms  the  large  corpiis 
luteum  commonly  described  as  a  characteristic  mark  of  impreg- 
nation. If  the  ovum  is  not  impregnated,  the  growth  of  yellow 
substance  on  the  internal  siirface  of  the  vesicle  proceeds,  in  the 
human  ovaiy,  no  fm'ther  than  the  formation  of  a  thin  layer, 
which  shortly  disappears ;  but  in  the  domestic  animals  it  con- 
tinues for  some  time  after  the  ovum  has  perished,  and  forms  a 
corpus  luteum  of  considerable  size.  The  fact  that  a  structure, 
in  its  essential  characters  similar  to,  though  smaller  than,  a 
coi-pus  luteum  observed  during  pregnancy,  is  formed  in  the 
human  subject,  independent  of  impregnation  or  of  sexual  union, 
coupled  with  the  varieties  in  size  of  corpora  hitea  formed  during 
pregnancy,  necessarily  renders  unsafe  all  evidence  of  previous 
impregnation  founded  on  the  existence  of  a^  corpus  luteum  in 
the  ovary. 

The  following  table  by  Dalton,  expresses  well  the  differences 
between  the  coii)us  luteum  of  the  pregnant  and  unimpregnatcd 
condition  respectively. 
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At  the.  end  of 
three  ivcrhs 
Clio  month  . 


Two  months. 


jS'Lv  months 


JVinc  m.oiiths . 


COllPUS  LUTEUM  OF  MEX 
STRUATION. 

Three-quarters  of  an  inch 

convoluted  wall  pale. 
Smaller  ;      convoluted  | 
wall  In-ight  yellow  ; 
clot  still  reddish. 
Reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  an  insignifl- 
cant  cicatrix. 
Absent. 


Absent. 


COBPUS  LUTEUM  OF  PEEG- 
NAKCY. 

in  diameter  ;  central  clot  reddish  ; 

Larger ;  coirvoluted  wall  bright 
yellow  ;  clot  still  reddisli. 

Seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter ;  convoluted  wall  bright  yel- 
low ;  clot  perfectly  decolorised. 

Still  as  large  as  at  end  of  second 
month  ;  clot  fibrinous  ;  convo- 
luted wall  paler. 

One-half  an  incli  in  diameter ; 
central  clot  converted  into  a 
radiating  cicatrix  ;  the  external 
wall  tolerably  thick  and  convo- 
luted, but  without  any  bright 
yellow  colour. 


riff,  /^oo.— Section  of  doifs  rtmltdums. 
Tlic  tube  is  cut  in  several  places,  both 
transversely  and  oWiqucly  ;  it  is  seen 
to  be  lined  by  a  ciliated  cpithclnim, 
the  nuclei  of  wliich  arc  wcU  shov-n. 
c,  connective  tissue.  (Schoiicld.) 


IMRREGNATION  OF  THE  0\JJ^. 
Male  Sexual  Functions.  • 

Testes. — The  fluid  of  the  male, 
by  which  the  ovum  is  impreg- 
nated, consists  essentially  of  the 
semen  secreted  by  the  testicles: 
and  to  this  are  added,  as  neces- 
sary, perhaps  to  its  perfection,  a 
material  secreted  by  the  veskula: 
seminales,  as  well  as  the  secretion 
of  tlie  prostate  gland,  and  of 
Cowper's  glands.  Portions  of 
these  several  fluids  are,  probably 
all  discharged,  together  with  the 
proper  secretion  of  the  testicles. 

The  secreting  structure  of  the 
testicle  and  its  duct  are  disposed 
of  in  two  contiguous  partsj  (i)  the 
body  of  the  testicle  enclosed^ 
within  a  tough  fibrous  membrane, 
the  tunica  allniginea,  on  tlie  outer 
surface  of  which  is  the  serous 
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covering  formed  by  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  (2)  the  epididymis 
and  vas  deferens. 

Vas  Deferens. — The  vas  deferens,  or  duct  of  the  testicle,  which 
is  about  two  feet  in  length,  is  constructed  externally  of  connective 
tissue,  and  internally  is  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  covered  by 
columnar  epithelium  ;  while  between  these  two  coats  is  a  middle 
coat,  very  firm  and  tough,  made  up  chiefly  of  longitudinal  with 
some  ch'cular  plain  muscu- 
lar fibres.  When  followed 
back  to  its  origin,  the  vas 
deferens  is  found  to  pass  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  epidi- 
dymis, with  which  it  is  di- 
rectly continuous  (fig.  402), 
and  assumes  there  a  much 
smaller  diameter  with  an 
exceedingly  tortuous  course. 

The  epididymis,  which  is 
lined,  except  at  its  lowest 
part,  by  columnar  ciliated 
epithelium  (fig.  400),  is 
commonly  described  as  con- 
sisting (fig.  402)  of  a  fflobus 
I  minor  [g),  the  body  (c),  and 
the  globus  major  (l).  When 
unravelled,  it  is  found  to 
be  constmctcd  of  a  single 
tube,  measuring  about 
twenty  feet  in  length. 

At  the  globus  major  this  duct  divides  into  ten  or  twelve  small 
branches,  the  convolutions  of  which  form  coniform  masses,  named 
■corei  vasculosi ;  and  the  ducts  continued  from  these,  the  vasa 
cfferentia,  after  anastomosing,  one  with  another  in  wliat  is  called 
t\\Q  rete  testis,  \Qa.i\.  finally  as  the  tidjidi  recti  or  vasa  recia  to  the 
tubules  which  form  the  proper  substance  of  the  testicle,  wherein 
they  are  an-anged  in  lobules,  closely  packed,  and  all  attached  to 
tlio  tough  fibrous  tissue  at  the  back  of  the  testicle.  The  epithe- 
lium of  the  coni  vasculosi  and  vasa  eff"erentia  is  columnar  and 
ciliated  ;  that  of  the  rete  testis  is  squamous. 


Fig.  401. — A  section  of  tlo(fs  te.itide,  highly  mag- 
nified, showing  three  "tuhuli  seminiferi," 
lined  and  largely  occupied  hy  a  spheroidal 
epithelium,  the  numerous  nuclei  of  wliichare 
well  seen ;  c,  connective  tissue  sim-oimding 
and  supporting  the  tubtili;  sp,  masses  of 
spermatozoa  occupj-ing  the  centre  of  tuhuli  : 
the  small  black  bodies  scattered  about  are 
the  heads  of  the  spei-matozoa.    (Schofield. ) 
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Structure  of  Seminal  Tubes.— The  seminal  tubes,  or  tuhdi 
seminiferi,  which  compose  the  parenchyma  of  the  testicle,  are 
aiTaugecl  in  lobules  between  the  coimective  tissue  septa. 

They  are  relatively  large,  very  wavy,  and  much  convoluted ;  and 
they  possess  a  few  lateral  branches,  by  which  they  become  con- 
nected into  a  network.  They  form 
terminal  loops,  and  in  the  peripheral 
portion  of  the  testis  the  tubules  are 
possessed  of  minute  lateral  caical 
branchlets. 

Each  seminal  tubule  in  the  adult 
testis  is  limited  by  a  membrana  propria, 
which  appears  as  a  hyaline  elastic 
membrane  containing  oval  flattened 
nuclei  at  regular  intervals.  Inside  this 
membrana  propria  are  several  layers  of 
epithelial  cells,  thejmi^L^S^  These 
consist  of  an  inner  and  outer  layer,  the 
latter  being  situated  next  the  mem- 
brana propria.  These  cells  are  of  two 
kinds,  those  that  are  in  a  resting  state 
and  those  that  are  in  a  state  of  divi- 
sion. The  latter  are  called  mqther^lls, 
and  the  smaller  cells  resulting  from 
their  division  are  called  ds-ughter  cells  ^ 
or  spermatoblasts.  From  these  the  sper- 
matozoa  are  formed.  During  their  deve- 
lopment they  lie  in  groups,  but  when 
fully  formed  they  become  detached  and  fill  the  lumcu  of  the 
seminiferous  tubule  (fig.  401)- 

Spermatozoa.-On  examiniBg  the  spermatozoon  of  Triton  cristatiis, 
onfof  "e  Amphibia  which  possess  the  largest  of  Vertebrate  ammals 
Heneac^e  Gibbc  found  that  the  organism  (fig.  404)  consisted  of  a  long 
pointefhead,  at  the  base  of  which  is  (&),  an  elliptical  strueture  ^oming  he 
K  to  (I),  a  long  filiform  body  ;  a  fine  filament,  much  longer  than 
?he  body  is  ;onnected  with  this  latter  by  (.),  a  homogeneoxxs  membrane 

iSa^^,  as  it  appear,  in  the  fresh  specimen,  has  a  d:Serent  refractive 


rig.402. — Flan  of  a  vertical  section 
of  the  testicle,  shomng  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  ducts.  The 
true  length  and  diameter  of  the 
ducts  have  been  disregarded. 
a,  a,  tubuli  seminiferi  coiled  up 
in  tlie  separate  lobes ;  li,  tubiili 
recti  or  vasa  recta ;  c,  rete  testis; 
(2,  vasa  efferentia  ending  in  the 
coni  vasculosi ;  I,  c,  »/,  convo- 
luted canal  of  the  epididymis  ; 
h,  vas  deferens;  /,  section  of 
the  back  part  of  the  tunica 
albuginea;  i.  i,  fibrous  pro- 
cesses running  between  the 
lobes;  s,  mediastinum. 
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from  it.  Whilst  the  spermatozoon  is  living,  this  filament  is  in  constant 
motion  ;  at  first  this  is  so  quick  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  it,  but  as  its  vitality 
becomes  impaired  the  motion  gets  slower,  and  it  is  then  easily  perceived  to 
be  a  continuous  waving  fi-om  side  to  side. 

In  Man  the  head  (fig.  405)  is  club-shaped,  and  fi-om  its  base  springs  the 
very  delicate  filament  which  is  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  body  ;  and 
the  membrane  which  attaches  it  to  the  body 
is  much  broader,  and  allows  it  to  lie  at  a 
■  greater  distance  from  the  body  than  in  the 
spermatozoa  of  any  other  Mammal  examined. 

Gibbes  concludes  : — ist.  That  the  head  of 
the  spermatozoon  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  membrane 
which  surrounds  the  filament  and  connects 
it  to  the  body,  acting  in  fact  the  part  of  a 
mesentery.  2ndly.  That  the  substance  of 
the  head  is  quite  distinct  in  its  composition 
from  the  elliptical  structure,  the  filament 
and  the  long  body,  and  that  it  is  readily 
acted  upon  by  alkalies  ;  these  re-agents  have 
no  effect,  however,  on  the  other  part,  except- 
ing the  membranous  sheath.  3rdly.  That 
this  elliptical  structure  has  its  analogue  in 
the  Mammalian  spermatozoon  ;  in  the  one 
case  the  head  is  drawn  out  as  a  long  pointed 

process,  in  the  other  it  is  of  a  globular  form,     Fig  J03  - Spermatic  filaments 

,                                                                     '  jrom  the  human  vas  deferens, 

and  surrounds  the  elliptical  structui-e.    4thly.  i,  magnified  350  diameters ;  2, 

That  the  motive  power  lies,  in  a  great  mea-  magnffled  800  diameters ; '  a, 

^,      „,    '      ^        ,    ,,             ,  "om  the  side ;  6,  from  above, 

sure,  in  the  filament  and   the  membrane  (FromKiilliker.) 

attaching  it  to  the  body. 

The  occurrence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  impregnating  fluid  of  nearly 
all  classes  of  animals  proves  that  they  are  essential  to  the  process 
of  impregation,  and  their  actual  contact  with  the  ovum  is  neces- 
sai-y  for  its  development;  but  concerning  the  manner  of  their 
action  nothing  is  known. 

The  seminal  fluid  is,  probably,  after  the  period  of  puberty, 
secreted  constantly,  though,  except  under  excitement,  very  slowly, 
in  the  tubules  of  the  testicles.  From  these,  it  passes  along  the 
vasa  deferentia  into  the  vesiculse  seminales,  whence,  if  not  ex- 
pelled in  emission,  it  may  be  discharged,  as  slowly  as  it  enters 
them,  either  with  the  urine,  which  may  remove  minute  quantities, 
mingled  with  the  mucus  of  the  bladder  and  the  secretion  of  the 
prostate,  or  from  the  urethra  in  the  act  of  defecation. 

Vesiculse  Seminales — The  vedculm  seminaies  (fig.  406)  have 
the  appearance  of  outgrowths  from  the  vasa  deferentia.  Each 
vas  deferens,  just  before  it  enters  the  prostate  gland,  through  part 
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of  which  it  passes  to  terminate  in  the  urethra,  gives  oS  a  side- 
branch,  which  bends  back  from  it  at  an  acute  angle  :  and  this 

branch  dilating,  vari- 
ously branching,  and 
pursuing  in  both  it- 
ijelf  and  its  brandies 
a  tortuous  course, 
forms  the  vesicula 
seminalis. 

Structure . — Each 
of  the  vesiculiE,  there- 
fore, might  be  unra- 
velled into  a  single 
branching  tube,  sac- 
culated, convoluted, 
and  folded  up.  The 
structure  of  the  vesi- 
culse  resembles  close- 
ly that  of  the  vasa 
defereutia.    The  mu- 
cous membrane  lining 
the    vesiculse  semi- 
nales,  like  that  of  the 
gall-bladder,  is  mi- 
nutely wrinkle^  and 
set  with   folds  and 
ridges  arranged  so  as 
to  give  it  a  finely 
reticulated  appear- 
ance. 

Functions.  —  To 
the  vesicula3  semi- 
nales  a  double  func- 
tion may  be  assigned; 
for  they  both  secrete, 
some  fluid  to  be  added 
to  that  of  the  tcsti- 


Kg.  405- 


Fig.  404- 

Fig.  m--Spermato^°on"f        "  0  reduced  one  half, 
mounted  m  glycer-m.     X  950.  roi  ^^^,^^3.) 

Fig.  405.— .Efi'"""'  s2>erm<dosoa.    X  2500.  i 


cles  and  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  seminal  fluid.    The  former 
theh  most   constant   and  probably  most  important  ofi.ce, 
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for  in  the  horse,  bear,  guinea-pig,  and  several  other  animals,  in 
whom  the  vesiculffi  seminales  are  large  and  of  apparently  active 
function,  they  do  not  communicate  with  the  vasa  defereutia,  but 
pour  their  secretions,  separately,  though  it  may  be  simultaneously, 


Fig.  406. — Dhsectinu  of  the  base  of  the  hladdey  and  prostate  ffland^  shoivtnti  the  vesicirla-  semi- 
miles  and  vnsa  deferentiii..  a,  lower  surface  of  the  bladder  at  the  place  of  reflexion  of 
the  peritoneum ;  ft,  the  part  above  covered  by  the  peritoneum ;  /,  left  vas  deferens, 
ending  in  e,  the  ejaculatoiy  duct ;  the  vas  deferens  has  been  divided  near  i,  and  all 
except  the  vesicle  portion  has  been  taken  away ;  s,  left  vesicula  seminalis  joining 
the  same  duct ;  .v,  s,  the  right  vas  deferens  and  right  vesicula  seminalis,  which  has 
been  unravelled ;  p,  under  side  of  the  prostate  gland  ;  ni,  part  of  the  urethra  ;  u,  «, 
the  uretei-s  (cut  short),  the  right  one  tiu-ned  aside.  (Haller.) 

into  the  urethra.  In  man,  also,  when  one  testicle  is  lost,  the 
con-esponding  vesicula  seminalis  suffers  no  atrophy,  though  its 
function  as  a  resei'voir  is  abrogated.  But  how  the  vesiculas 
seminales  act  as  secreting  organs  is  unknown ;  the  laeculiar 
brownish  fluid  which  they  contain  after  death  does  not  properly 
represent  their  secretion,  for  it  is  diiferent  in  appearance  from 
anything  discharged  dui"ing  life,  and  is  mixed  with  semen.  It 
is  nearly  certain,  however,  that  their  secretion  contributes  to  the 
proper  composition  of  tlie  impregnating  fluid  ;  for  in  all  the 
animals  in  whom  they  exist,  and  in  whom  the  generative  func- 
tions are  exercised  at  only  one  season  of  tlie  year,  the  vesiculaj 
seminales,  whether  they  communicate  with  the  vasa  defereutia  or 
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not,  enlarge  commensurately  with  the  testicles  at  the  approach  of 
that  season. 

That  the  vesiculse  are  also  reservoirs  in  which  the  seminal  fluid 
may  lie  for  a  time  previous  to  its  discharge,  is  shown  by  their 
commonly  containing  the  seminal  filaments  in  larger  abundance 
than  any  portion  of  the  seminal  ducts  themselves  do.  The  fluid- 
like mucus,  also,  which  is  often  discharged  from  the  vesiculee  in 
straining  during  defajcation,  commonly  contains  seminal  filaments. 
But  no  reason  can  bo  given  why  this  office  of  the  vesiculffi  should 
not  be  equally  necessary  to  all  the  animals  whose  testicles  are 
organised  like  those  of  man,  or  why  ia  many  animals  the  vesiculse 
are  wholly  absent. 

There  is  an  equally  complete  want  of  information  respectmg 
the  secretions  of  the  prostate  and  Cowper's  glands,  their  nature 
and  purposes.  That  they  contribute  to  the  right  composition  of  j 
the  impregnating  fluid,  is  shown  both  by  the  position  of  the 
..lands  and  by  theur  enlarging  with  the  testicles  at  the  approach 
of  an  animal's  breeding  time.  But  that  they  contribute  only  a 
subordinate  part  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that,  when  the  testicles  are 
lost,  though  these  other  organs  be  perfect,  all  procreative  power 


ceases. 

The  Semen. 


The  mingled  secretions  of  aU  the  organs  just  described,  form  the 
semen,  which  is  a  thick  whitish  fluid  composed  of  a  liquor  sevnms 
and  spermatozoa,  with  detached  epithelial  cells.  The  fluid  part  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  analysed  :  but  Henle  says  it  contains^paa^ 
because  shortly  after  being  discharged,  flocculi  form  m  it  by 
spontaneous  coagulation,  and  leave  the  rest  of  it  thinner  and  more 
liquid,  so  that  the  filaments  move  in  it  more  actively. 

Noticing  has  shown  what  it  is  that  makes  this  fluid  with  its 
corpuscles  capable  of  impregnating  the  ovum,  or  (what  is  yet 
more  remarkable)  of  giving  to  the  developing  oftspring  all  the 
characters,  in  features,  size,  mental  disposition,  and  labihty  to 
disease,  which  belong  to  the  father.  This  is  a  fact  who  ly  inex- 
plicable :  and  is,  perhaps,  only  exceeded  in  strangeness  by  those 
facts  which  show  that  tlie  seminal  fluid  may  exert  such  an  influ- 
ence, not  only  on  the  ovum  which  it  impregnates,  but,  througli 
the  medium  of  the  mother,  on  many  which  are  subsequently  im- 
pregnated by  the  seminal  fluid  of  another  male. 
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It  has  been  often  observed  that  a  well-bred  bitch,  if  she  have  been  once 
impregnated  by  a  mongrel  dog,  will  not  bear  thorough-bred  puppies  in  the 
next  two  or  tlu'ee  litters  after  that  succeeding  the  copulation,  \^'ith  the 
mongrel.  But  the  best  instance  of  the  kind  was  in  the  case  of  a  mare 
belonging  to  Lord  Morten,  who,  while  he  was  in  India,  wished  to  obtain  a 
cross-breed  between  the  horse  and  the  quagga,  and  caused  this  mare  to  be 
covered  by  a  male  quagga.  The  foal  that  she  next  bore  had  the  distinct 
marks  of  the  quagga,  in  the  shape  of  its  head,  black  bars  on  the  legs  and 
shoulders,  and  other  characters.  After  this  time  she  was  thrice  covered  by 
horses,  and  every  time  the  foal  she  bore  had  still  distiqct,  though  decreasing, 
marks  of  the  quagga  ;  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  quagga  being  thus 
impressed  not  only  on  the  ovum  then  impregnated,  but  on  the  three  follow- 
ing ova  impregnated  by  hoi'ses.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
stitution of  an  impregnated  female  may  become  so  altered  and  tainted  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  impregnating  male,  through  the  mediimi  of  the 
foetus,  that  she  necessarily  imparts  such  peculiarities  to  any  offspring  she 
may  subsequently  bear  by  other  males.  Of  the  direct  means  by  which  a 
peculiarity  of  stinictme  on  the  part  of  a  male  is  thus  transmitted,  nothing 
whatever  is  known. 

As  bearing  upon  this  subject,  the  following  note  kindly  given  to  the  Editors 
by  Mr.  S.  Probart  may  be  added  : — On  the  Farm  Wellwood,  the  property  of 

Charles  E  ,  Esq.,  in  the  Divisioir  of  GraafE  Kemet,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

there  is  at  present  running  an  aged  mare  with  a  numerous  progeny.  Some 
years  ago  she  foaled  for  tlu'ee  successive  seasons  to  a  donkey ;  after  that  she 
gave  birth  to  a  mare  foal,  to  a  horse.  This  filly  was  a  chestnut,  and  did 
not  exhibit  any  taint  of  the  donkey  by  which  her  dam  had  previously  foaled. 
But  when  she  in  her  turn  foaled  to  a  horse,  her  young  bore  the  distinct 
marks  along  the  back  and  withers,  and  rings  round  the  lower  parts  of  the 
legs,  which  are  the  peculiarity  of  the  ass  and  the  mule.  Three  foals  she  has 
had  are  aU  so  marked. 


Development. 

Changes  in  the  Ovum  up  to  formation  of  the  Blastoderm. 

The  earlier  stages  in  development  are  so  fundamentally  similar 
in  all  vertebrate  animals,  from  Fishes  up  to  Man,  that  the  gaps 
existing  in  our  knowledge  of  the  process  in  the  higher  Mammalia, 
such  as  man,  may  be  in  part,  at  any  rate,  filled  up  by  the  more 
accurate  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  development  of  the 
ovum  in  such  animals  as  the  trout,  frog,  and  fowl. 

One  important  distinction  between  the  ova  of  various  Vertcbrata  should  be 
remembered.  In  the  hen's  egg,  besides  the  shell  and  tlic  white  or  albumen, 
two  other  structures  are  to  be  distinguished — the  ijfrni,  often  called  the  cica- 
tricula  or  "tread,"  and  tlie  yiik  enclosed  in  its  vitelline  memljranc. 

The  fjcrin  is  essentially  a  cell,  consisting  of  protoplasm  enclosing  a  nucleus 
and  nucleolus.  It  alone  participates  in  the  process  of  .wgmeiitation  (to  be 
immediately  described),  the  gi'eat  mass  of  the  yelk  (food-yclk)  remaining 
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quite  unafEectcd  by  it.  Since  only  tlie  germ,  which  forms  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  yelk,  undergoes  segmentation,  the  ovum  is  cMedwcrohlustu: 

In  the  Mammaha,  on  tlie  other  hand,  there  is  no  large  unsegmented  mass 
corresponding  to  the  food-yelk  of  birds  ;  the  entire  ovum  undergoes  segmen- 
tation, and  is  hence  termed  JfcZcWflxt'''-  ^.  ^,  „ 

The  eggs  of  Fishes,  Keptiles,  and  Birds,  are  mcroblastic,  while  those  of 
Amphibia  and  Mammalia  are  holoblastic. 

Of  the  changes  which  the  mammalian  ovum  undergoes  previous 
to  the  formation  of  the  embryo,  some  occur  while  it  is  still  in 
the  ovary,  and  are  apparently  independent  of  impregnation: 
others  take  place  after  it  has  reached  the  Fallopian  tube.  The 
knowledoe  we  possess  of  these  changes  is  derived  almost  exclu- 
sively from  observations  on  the  ova  of  the  bitch  and  rabbit :  but 
it  may  be  inferred  that  analogous  changes  ensue  in  the  human 

ovum.  . 

Bischoff  describes  the  yelk  of  an  ovarian  ovum  soon  after  coitus 
as  being  unchanged  in  its  characters,  with  the  single  exception  of 
beino-  fuller  and  more  dense;  it  is  still  granular,  as  before,  and 
does^not  possess  any  of  the  cells  subsequently  found  in  it.  The 
germinal  vesicle  always  disappears,  sometimes  before  the  ovum 
leaves  the  ovary,  at  other  times  not  until  it  has  entered  the  FaUo- 
pian  tube  ;  but  always  before  the  commencement  of  the  metamor- 
phosis of  the  yelk.  '  -r.       •     ^  i  > 
As  the  ovum  approaches  the  middle  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  it 
beo-ins  to  receive  a  new  investment,  consisting  of  a  layer  of  trans- 
parent albuminous  or  glutinous  substance,  which  foi-ms  upon  the 
exterior  of  the  zona  pellucida.    It  is  at  first  exceedingly  fine,  and, 
owin-  to  this,  and  to  its  transparency,  is  not  easily  recognised  : 
but  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Fallopian  tube  it  acquires  considemble 

thickness.  „  „  -,. 

Segmentation.-The  first^visible  result  of  fertilisation  is  a 

slight  amcBboid  movement  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  ovum :  this 
has  been  observed  in  some  fish,  in  the  frog,  and  in  some  mammals. 
Immediately,  succeeding  to  this  the  process  of  segmentahon  com- 
mences, and  is  completed  during  the  passage  of  the  ovum  thiwgh 
the  Fallopian  tube.  The  yelk  becomes  constricted  m  the  middle 
and  sunmmded  by  a  furrow  which  gradually  deepening,  at 
length  cuts  the  yelk  in  half,  while  the  same  process  begins  almost 
immediately  in  each  half  of  the  yelk,  and  cuts  it  also  in  two.  The 
same  process  is  repeated  in  each  of  the  quarters,  and  so  on,  until 
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at  last  by  continual  cleavings,  the  whole  yelk  is  changed  into  a 
mulben-y-like-mass  of  small  and  more  or  less  rounded  bodies, 
sometimes  called  "  vitelline  spheres,"  the  whole  still  enclosed  by 
the  sona  pelludda  or  vitelline  membrane  (fig.  406*).  Each  of  these 
little  spherules  contains  a  transparent 
vesicle,  like  an  oil-globule,  which  is  seen 
with  difficulty,  on  account  of  its  being- 
enveloped  by  the  yelk-granules  which 
adhere  closely  to  its  sui-face. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  subdivision 
of  the  yelk  is  quite  obscure  :  though  the 
immediate  agent  in  its  productions  seems 
to  be  the  central  vesicle  contained  in 
each  division  of  the  yelk.  Originally 
there  was  probably  but  one  vesicle,  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  entire  granular 
mass  of  the  yelk,  and  probably  derived 
from  the  germinal  vesicle.  This  divides 
and  subdivides  :  each  successive  division 
and  subdivision  of  the  vesicle  being- 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  division 
of  the  yelk. 

About  the  time  at  which  the  Mamma- 
lian ovum  reaches  the  uterus,  the  process 
of  division  and  subdivision  of  the  yelk 
appears  to  have  ceased,  its  substance 
having  been  resolved  into  its  ultimate 
and  smallest  divisions,  while  its  surface 
presents  a  uniform  finely-gran>ilar-aspect, 
instead  of  its  late  mulben-y-like  appear- 
<ance.  The  ovTim,  indeed,  appeai-s  at 
first  sight  to  have  lost  all  trace  of  the 

cleaving  process,  and,  with  the  exception  of  being  paler  and  more 
translucent,  almost  exactly  resembles  the  ovarian  ovum,  its  yelk 
consisting  apparently  of  a  confused  mass  of  finely  granular 
substance.  But  on  a  more  careful  examination,  it  is  found  that 
these  granules  are  aggregated  into  numerous  minute  spheroidal 
masses,  each  of  which  contains  a  clear  vesicle  or  nucleus  in  its 
centre,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  "embryonal  cell."    The  zona  pellucida, 


Fig.  406*.  —  Diagrams  of  the 
various  staifes  of  cleavage  of 
the  yelk  (Dalton). 
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and  the  layer  of  albuminous  matter  surrounding  it,  have  at  this 
time  the  same  character  as  when  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Fal- 
lopian tube. 

The  passage  of  the  ovum,  from  the  ovary  to  the  uterus,  occupies 
probably  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  human  female. 

When  the  peripheral  cells,  which  are  formed  first,  are  fully 
developed,  they  arrange  themselves  at  the  surface  of  the  yelk  into 
a  kind  of  membrane,  and  at  the  same  time  assume  a  polyhedral 
shape  from  mutual  pressure,  so  as  to  resemble  pavement  epithe- 
lium. The  deeper  cells  of  the  interior  pass  gradually  to  the 
surface  and  accumulate  there,  thus  increasing  the  thickness  of 
the  membrane  already  formed  by  the  more  superficial  layer  of 
cells,  while  the  central  part  of  the  yelk  remains  filled  only  with  a 
clear  fluid.  By  this  means  the  yelk  is  shortly  converted  into  a 
kind  of  secondary  vesicle,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed  exter- 
nally of  the  original  vitelline  membrane,  and  within  by  the  newly 
formed  cellular  layer,  the  blastodermic  or  germinal  membrane,  as 
it  is  called. 

Layers  of  the  Blastoderm.— Before  long  the  blastoderm  is 
found  to  consist  of  three  fundamental  layers,  Epiblast,  MesoUast, 
and  Hypoblast. 

The  way  in  which  these  are  formed  may  be  readily  studied  in 
a  hen's  egg.    In  a  freshly  laid  hen's  egg,  before  incubation  has 
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tion  cavity  CStricker). 

commenced,  the  blastoderm  is  found  to  consist  of  two  layers,  fig. 
407  S  and  D\  the  upper  of  which  forms  a  distinct  membrane  of 
columnar  cells,  while  the  lower  stratum  consists  of  larger  cells 
irregularly  arranged. 
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Beneath  the  blastoderm  there  are  a  few  scattered  larger  cells — 
"  formative  cells."  In  the  lower  of  the  above  two  layers,  some 
cells  become  flattened  and  unite  to  form  a  distinct  membrane 
(hypoblast) ;  th^  remaining  cells  of  the  lower  layer,  together  with 
some  of  the  large  formative  cells,  which  migrate  by  amoeboid 


Kg.  .)o8. — Vertiml  section  of  hlnxtoderm  of  chick  (ist  day  of  incubation).  S,  epiWast,  con- 
sisting of  short  coliunnar  cells  ;  D,  hj-poblast,  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  flattened 
cells;  J/,  " foi-mative  cells."  They  are  seen  on  the  right  of  the  figure,  passing  in 
between  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  to  form  the  mesoblast ;  A ,  white  yelk  granules. 
Many  of  the  large  "  formative  cells"  are  seen  containing  these  granules  (Strieker). 


movement  round  the  edge  of  the  hypoblast  (fig.  408  M, ),  consti- 
tute a  third  layer  (mesoblast). 

These  important  changes  are  among  the  earliest  results  of 
incubation. 

From  the  fjrihlaxt  are  ultimately  developed  the  epidermis  and  its  various 
appendages,  also  the  cerebro-spinal  tierve  rmtn-s,  the  sensorial  epithelium  of 
the  organs  of  special  sense  (eye,  ear,  nose),  and  the  epithelium  of  the  mouth 
and  salivary  glands. 

From  the  hypulihiist  is  developed  the  epithelium  of  the  whole  digestive 
canal  together  with  that  lining  the  ducts  of  aU  the  glands  which  open  into 
it  ;  also  the  glandular  parenchyma  of  the  glands  (c./;.,  liver  and  pancreas) 
connected  with  it,  and  the  epithelium  of  the  respiratory  track. 

From  the  mcHoUaxt  arc  derived  all  the  tis.sues  and  organs  of  the  body 
intervening  between  these  two,  the  whole  gi-oup  of  the  connective  tissues, 
the  mu.scles  and  the  cerebro-spinal  andsympathetic  wm«,  with  the  vascular 
and  genito-urinary  systems,  and  all  the  digestive  canal  with  its  various 
appendages  with  the  exception  of  the  lining  epithelium  above  mentioned. 


First  rudiments  of  the  Embryo  and  its  chief  organs. 

Germinal  area. — The  position  in  which  the  emliryo  is  about 
to  appear  is  early  marked  out  by  a  central  roundish  opacity  in 
the  blastoderm,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  cells  in  this  region. 
This  (jerminaL  area,  which  is  at  first  circular,  changes  its  shape, 
becoming  pyriform,  and  finally  an  elongated  oval  constricted  in 
the  middle  lilce  a  savoy  biscuit. 
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The  central  portion  becomes  transparent,  and  thus  we  have  an 
areapellucida,mvvoxmdedhy  an  area  opaca  {fig.  409)- 

Primitive  Groove. — ine  nrst 
trace  of  the  embi70  is  a  shallow 
longitudinal  groove  {primitive 
groove),  which  appears  towards  the 
posterior  part  of  the  area  pellucida 

(figs.  409,  412). 

Medullary  Groove.— The  pri- 
mitive groove  is  but  transitoi7, 
and  is  soon  displaced  the  medul- 
lary groove,  which  first  appears  at 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  future 
embryo,  and  grows  backwards  gra- 
dually causing  the  disappearance 
of  the  primitive  groove. 

Laminae  dorsales.— The  me- 
dnllary  canal  is  bounded  by  two  longitudinal  elevations  {la.un. 
ZIL)  which  are  folds  consisting  entirely  of  cells  of  the  ep.blast . 


Yis.  nog— ImimijnaUd  egg,  with  com- 
melcement  of  formation  of  emhryo ; 
showing  the  area  geiminativa  or 
embryonic  spot,  the  area  pellucida, 
and  the  primitive  groove  or  trace 
(Dalton) . 


SCe^oove ;  /,  dorsal  ridge  (Klem). 

these  grow  up  and  arch  over  the  medullai-y  groove  (fig.  4")  tiU 
tfC  co  alesce' in  the  middle  line,  converting  it  from  an  op  n 
funow  into  a  closed  tube-the  primitive  cerebro-spinal  ax.. 
Ov  rThis  closed  tube,  the  walls  of  which  consist  of  more  or  les. 

the'  superficial  layer  of  the  epiblast  is  now 
continued  as  a  distinct  membrane. 
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The  union  of  the  medullary  folds  or  lamiute  dorsales  takes  place  first  about 
the  neck  of  the  future  embryo  ;  they  soon  after  unite  over  the  region  of  the 
head,  while  the  closing  in  of  the  groove  progresses  much  more  slowly  to- 


Pig.  411. — Dif/i/ram  0/  tffinsvp.rse  section  throityh  tin  embri/o  bffnre  the  dns'unj~hi  of  the  medullar  a 
ijrnove,  m,  cells  of  epiblast  lining  the  mediillaiy  groove  which  will  form  the  spinal 
cord;  A,  epiblast;  hj-poblast ;  t/i,  noto-chord ;  v,  protovertebra ;  .ry<,  mesoblast ;  ic, 
edge  of  lamina  dorsalis,  folding  over  medullary  groove  (Kiilliker). 

wards  the  hinder  extremity  of  the  embryo.  The  medidlaiy  gi'oove  is  by  no 
means  of  uniform  diameter  throughout,  but  even  before  the  dorsal  lamina; 
have  united  over  it,  is  seen  to  be  dilated  at  the  anterior  extremity  and 
obscurely  divided  by  constrictions  into  the  three  primary  vesicles  of  the 
brain. 


Fig.  412, — Ptirlioii  o  f  the  fiermhtnl  ntemht'one,  fifilh  riidiiiieiit^  nf  the  eml)rjjo  ;  from  the  ovum  of  n 
hitrli..  The  primitive  groove,  a,  is  not  yet  closed,  and  at  its  upper  or  cephalic  end  pre- 
sents three  dilatations,  li,  which  con-espond  to  the  tlu-eo  divisions  or  vesicles  of  the 
brain.  At  its  lower  extremity  the  groove  presents  a  lancet-shaped  dilatation  (sinus 
rhomboidalis)  c.  The  margins  of  the  groove  consist  of  clear  pellucid  nei've-substance. 
Mong  the  bottom  of  the  groove  is  observed  a  faint  streak,  wliich  is  probably  the  chorda 
dorsalis.    d.  Vertebral  plates  (Bischoff ). 

The  part  from  which  the  'spinal  cord  is  formed  is  of  nearly  uniform 
calibre,  while  towards  the  posterior  extremity  is  a  lozenge-shaped  dilatation, 
which  is  the  la.st  part  to  close  in  (flg.  412). 
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Notochord.-At  the  same  time  there  appears  in  the  middle 
line,  immediately  beneath  the  floor  of  the  medullary  groove,  a 

rod-shaped  structure  formed  by  an 
aggregation  of  cells  of  the  meso- 
blast ;  it  soon  becomes  quite  distinct 
from  the  remainder  of  the  mesoblast, 
and  constitutes  an  axial  cord  (noto- 
chord,  cliorda  dorsalis)  (ch,  fig.  4^4) 
which   extends  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  medullary  canal,  ter- 
minating   anteriorly  beneath  the 
middle  one  of  the  three  cerebral 
vesicles,  and  occupies  the  future 
position  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebraj 

and  basis  cranii. 
Protovertebrse.-Simultaneously 

on  each  side  of  the  notochord  ap- 
pears a  longitudinal  thickening  of 
the  mesoblast. 

Thiis  we  have  two  lateral  plates 
which  when  viewed  from  above  are 
seen  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of 
squarish  segments  (j^roiovertehra)  by 
the  formation  of  trafisverse  clefts. 
The  first  three  or  four  of  these  pro- 
tovertebree  make  their  appearance 
in  the  cervical  region,  while  one  or 
two  more  are  formed  in  front  of  this 
point :  and  the  series  is  continued 
backward  till  the  whole  medullaiy 
canal  is  flanked  by  them  (fig.  413)- 
Splitting  of  the  Mesoblast.  — 
External  to  the  protovertebraj,  the 
mesoblast  now  split  s  into  two  laminae 
{parietal  and  visceral) :  of  these  the 
former,  when  traced  out  from  the 
central  axis,  is  seen  to  be  in  close 
apposition  with  the  epiblast  and 
gives  origin  to  the  pai-ietes  of  the 


-pig  HIT..— Embryo  chick  (36  hours), 
mewed  from  heuealli  as  a  travspureid 
niject  (magnifled).    pj,  outline  of 
peUucid  area ;  FH,  fore-bram  or 
fii-st  cerebral  vesicle :  from  its  sides 
project  op,  the  optic  vesieles ;  SO, 
backward  Umit  of  somatopleure 
fold,  "tucked  in"  under  head; 
a,  headfold  of  true  amnion  ;  o  ,  re- 
flected layer  of  amnion,  Bometimes 
termed  "  false  ammon ;  "  sp,  back- 
ward limit  of  splanclmopleuie  folds, 
along  which  run  the  omphalomesa^ 
raic  veins  uniting  to  form  l>,  tne 
■  heart,  which  is  contmued  for-n-ards 
into  ba,  the  bulbus  arteriosus ;  </,  the 
fore-Kilt,  lying  behind  the  heart, 
and  having  a  wide  crescentic  open- 
ing between  the  splanchnopleme 
folds;  ///;,  hind-brain;  SIUI,  nud- 
brarn;       protovertebrm  lyiw  be- 
hind the  fore-gut ;  »»<■,  line  of  junc- 
tion of   medullaiy  folds  and  of 
notochord;  c7i,  front  end  of  noto- 
chord; vnl,  vertebral  plates  ;  7"  . 
the  primitive  groove  at  its  caudal 
end  (Foster  and  Btafour). 
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trunk,  while  the  latter  adheres  more  or  less  closely  to  the  hypo- 
blast, and  gives  rise  to  the  serous  and  muscular  walls  of  the 
alimentaiy  canal  and  several  other  parts  (fig.  414). 


Fig.  nii.~Trmisi>erse  section  through  dorsal  region  of  embrt/o  chick  (45  hrs.).  One  half  of  the 
section  is  represented :  if  completed  it  would  extend  as  far  to  the  lett  as  to  the  right  of 
the  line  of  the  medullary  canal  (il/c).  A,  epiblast;  C,  hypoblast,  consisting  of  a 
single  layer  of  flattened  cells ;  Mc,  medullary  canal ;  Pu,  protovertebra  ;  Wd,  Wolffian 
duct ;  So,  somatopleui'e ;  Sp,  splanchnopleme  ;  pp,  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  ;  ch,  noto- 
chord ;  ao,  dorsal  aorta,  containing  blood  cells ;  v,  blood-vessels  of  the  yolk-sac  (Foster 
and  Balfour). 

The  united  parietal  layer  of  the  mesoblast  with  the  epiblast  is 
termed  Somatopleure,  the  united  visceral  layer  and  hypoblast, 
Splanclmopleure.  The  space  between  them  is  the  pleuro-peritoneal 
cavity,  which  becomes  subdivided  by  subsequent  partitions  into 
pericardium,  pleura,  and  peritoneum. 

Head  and  Tail  Folds.  Body  Cavity. — Every  vertebrate 
animal  consists  essentially  of  a  longitudinal  axis  (vertebral  column) 
with  a  neural  canal  above  it,  and  a  body-cavity  (containing  the 
alimentary  canal)  beneath. 

We  have  seen  how  the  earliest  rudiments  of  the  central  axis 
and  the  neural  canal  are  formed ;  we  must  now  consider  how 
the  general  body-cavity  is  developed.  In  the  earliest  stages  the 
embryo  lies  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  yelk,  and  is  not  clearly 
marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  blastoderm  :  but  gradually  a 
crescentic  depression  (with  its  concavity  backwards)  is  formed  in 
the  blastoderm,  limiting  the  head  of  the  embryo  ;  the  blastoderm 
is,  as  it  were,  tucked  in  under  the  head,  which  thus  comes  to 
project  above  the  general  surface  of  the  membrane  :  a  similar 
tucking  in  of  blastoderm  takes  place  at  the  caudal  extremity, 
and  thus  the  head  and  tail  folds  are  formed  (fig.  415). 

Similar  depi-essions  marlc  off  the  embryo  laterally,  until  it  is 
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comijletely  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  moat  which  it  overhangs  on 
all  sides,  and  which  clearly  defines  it  from  the  yelk. 


N.C. 


/ 


Sp  P  I* 


has  commenced,  but  the  t^ii-fold  has  n^^^^  the  iSe  of  reference  FSo,  lies  outside  the 
pleure;         t<;l*  head  from  the  amnion;  D, 

embiyo  in  the  "  moat,'  Y^"„'l'i™Mph  is  to  become  the  f  ore-gut ;  F^'^"  and  J^5y^  are  both 
SoXtXfoKd'tmv'e^'to  the  left  rf\hefigurf.s  'development  proceeds  ; 
parts  ot  the  ^^^^J^'^-XTilpm-e  and  splanchnopleure,  plem-o-pentoneal  cavity  ;  Am, 
io'^rnci^lSioT&onT^^^^^  notochord ;       heart;  A, 

™epffi  mesoblast,  hypoblast  (Foster  and  Balfom-). 


lani  cniud  ami  the  viembrnm:'<  of  the  o,  '">>-  J;"^  fli^in  the  human  cmbr»-o,  pre\aous  to 
responds  to  that  of  tbe  fifteenth  or  scvente^^^^^^  „7t  "Amnion ;  V.  the  place  of 

the  expansion  of  tlic  allantois  :     t^'J.^^^the  f^^^^  orouteror  comeoiis 

convergence  of  the  amn.on  =1""^  f  the  primitive  vertebra-  nnd 

layer ;  e,  the  head  and  t™"''      *^,\Ze^^^^  "PPer  and  lower  portions^ 

the  aliraentkry  canal  (Fi-om  Quam's    Anatomy  ). 
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This  moat  runs  in  further  aud  further  all  round  beneath  the 
overhanging  embryo,  till  the  latter  comes  to  resemble  a  canoe 
turned  upside-down,  the  ends  and  middle  being,  as  it  were, 
decked  in  by  the  folding  or  tucking  in  of  the  blastoderm,  while 
on  the  ventral  surface  there  is  still  a  large  communication  with 
the  yelk,  corresponding  to  the  "well"  or  undecked  portion  of 
the  canoe. 

This  communication  between  the  embryo  and  the  yelk  is  gra- 
dually contracted  by  the  further  tucking  in  of  the  blastoderm 
from  all  sides,  till  it  becomes  narrowed  down,  as  by  an  invisible 
constricting  band,  to  a  mere  pedicle  which  passes  out  of  the  body 
of  the  embryo  at  the  point  of  the  future  umbilicus. 

Visceral  Plates. — The  downwardly  folded  portions  of  blasto- 
derm are  termed  the  visceral  plates. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  body-cavity  is  formed  by  the  downward 
folding  of  the  visceral  plates,  just  as  the  neural  cavity  is  pro- 
duced by  the  upward  growth  of  the  dorsal  laminte,  the  diiference 
being  that,  in  the  visceral  or  ventral  laminas,  all  three  layers  of 
the  blastoderm  are  concerned. 

The  folding  in  of  the  splanchnopleure,  lined  by  hypoblast, 
pinches  off,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  the  yelk-sac,  enclosing  it  in  the 
body-cavity.  This  forms  the  rudiment  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
which  at  this  period  ends  blindly  towards  the  head  and  tail,  while 
in  the  centre  it  communicates  freely  with  the  cavity  of  the  yelk- 
sac  through  the  canal  termed  vitelline  or  omj^lialo-mesenteric  duct. 

The  yelk-sac  thus  becomes  divided  into  two  portions  which 
communicate  through  the  vitelline  duct,  that  portion  within  the 
body  giving  rise,  as  above  stated,  to  the  digestive  canal,  and  that 
outside  the  body  remaining  for  some  time  as  the  umbilical  vesicle 
(fig.  417,  ys).  The  hypoblast  forming  the  epithelium  of  the 
intestine  is  of  course  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  umbilical  vesicle,  while  the  visceral  plate  of  the  mesoblast 
is  continuous  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  umbilical  vesicle. 

All  the  above  details  will  be  clear  on  reference  to  the  accom- 
panying diagrams. 

Foetal  Membranes. 

Umbilical  Vesicle  or  Yelk-sac. — The  splanchnopleure,  lined 
by  hypoblast,  foi-ms  the  yelk-sac  in  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals ; 
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but  in  Ampliibia  and  Fishes,  since  there  is  neither  amnion  nor 
allcmtois,  the  wall  of  the  yelk-sac  consists  of  all  three  layers  of 


Fig.  ^n.-Dlagvams,  showing  thref  successive  stages  of  development.  J^^^l 
^  sections.   The  yeUc-sac,  ys,  is  seen  progressively  ^.  ^^^^Mif&s^,^l 

itself  the  medullary  canal  and  notochord  are  seen  in  section  «  ,  >°  ""^^^  Sht  hiid 
aUmentaiy  canal,  becoming  pinched  oif,  as  ^'/ff  f //.^^^'^^I^eraii^ 
flgui-e,  alimentary  canal  completely  closed  ;  a,  m  1^^' "^f^i ^ "jjori^^  con- 
of  amiiion  filled  with  amniotic  fluid;  pp,  space  between  f™^Xne  LmWe  tTs, 
tinuous  with  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  inside  the  body ;  vt,  vitellme  membrane  ,  ys, 
yelk-sac,  or  umbilical  vesicle  (Poster  and  Balfour). 

the  blastoderm,  enclosed,  of  course,  by  the  original  vitelline 
membrane. 

The  body  of  the  embryo  becomes  in  great  measure  detached 
from  the  yelk-sac  or  umbilical  vesicle,  which  contains,  however, 


Fig.  418. — Diagram  showing  vascular  area 
in  the  chicle,  a,  area  pellucida  ;  h,  area 
vasculosa ;  c,  area  viteUina. 


r 


Fig  419.  —  TTumnn  tmhryo  of  fifth  week 
with  vmhiHcnl  vesicle;  about  naUiriU 
size  (Dalton) .  The  human  umbUical 
vesicle  never  exceeds  the  size  of  a 
small  pea. 


the  greater  part  of  the  substance  of  the  yelk,  and  furnishes  ^ 
source  whence  nutriment  is  derived  for  the  embryo.  This  nutri- 
ment is  absorbed  by  the  numerous  vessels  (omphalo-mesentenc) 
.vhich  ramify  in  the  walls  of  the  yclk-sac,  forming  what  m  birds 
is  termed  the  area  vamdosa.    In  Birds,  the  contents  of  the  yelk- 
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sac  afford  nourishment  until  the  end  of  incubation,  and  the 
omphalo-mesenteric  vessels  are  developed  to  a  corresponding 
degree ;  but  in  Mammalia  the  office  of  the  umbilical  vesicle 
ceases  at  a  very  early  period,  the  quantity  of  the  yelk  is  small,  and 
tho  embryo  soon  becomes  independent  of  it  hj  the  connections  it 
forms  with  the  parent.  Moreover,  in  Birds,  as  the  sac  is 
emptied,  it  is  gradually  dra^vn  into  the  abdomen  through  the 
umbilical  opening,  which  then  closes  over  it :  but  in  Mammalia 
it  always  remains  on  the  outside ;  and  as  it  is  emptied 
it  contracts  (fig.  419),  shrivels  up,  and  together  with  the 
part  of  its  duct  external  to  the  abdomen,  is  detached  and  dis- 
appears either  before  or  at  the  termination  of  intra-uterine 
life,  the  period  of  its  disappearance  varying  in  different  orders  of 
Mammalia. 

When  blood-vessels  begin  to  be  developed,  they  ramify  largely 
over  the  walls  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  are  actively  concerned 
in  absorbing  its  contents  and  conveying  them  away  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  embryo. 

The  Amnion  and  Allantois. — At  an  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  foetus,  and  some  time  before  the  completion  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  just  described,  two  important  structures, 
called  respectively  the  amnion  and  the  allantois,  begin  to  be  formed. 

Amnion. — The  amnion  is  produced  as  follows  : — Beyond  the 
head-  and  tail-folds  before  described  (p.  765),  the  somatopleure 
coated  by  epiblast,  is  raised  into  folds,  which  grow  up,  arching 
over  the  embryo,  not  only  anteriorily  and  posteriorly  but  also 
laterally,  and  all  converging  towards  one  point  over  its  dorsal 
surface  (fig.  417).  The  growing  up  of  these  folds  from  all  sides 
and  their  convergence  towards  one  point  very  closely  resembles 
the  folding  inwards  of  the  visceral  plates  already  described,  and 
hence,  by  some,  the  point  at  which  the  amniotic  folds  meet  over 
the  back  has  been  termed  the  "  amniotic  umbilicus." 

The  folds  not  only  come  into  contact  but  coalesce.  The  inner 
of  the  two  layers  forms  the  true  amnion,  while  the  outer  or 
reflected  layer,  sometimes  termed  the  false  amnion,  coalesces  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  original  vitelline  membrane  to  form  the 
chorion.  This  growth  of  the  amniotic  folds  must  of  course  be 
clearly  distinguished  fi-om  the   very  similar  process,  already 
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described,  by  which  the  walls  of  the  neural  canal  are  formed  at 
a  much  earlier  stage. 

Amniotic  OaviUj.—The  cavity  between  the  true  amnion  and  the  , 
external  surface  of  the  embryo  becomes  a  closed  space,  termed  the 
amniotic  cavity  (ac,  fig.  417). 

At  first,  the  amnion  closely  invests  the  embryo,  but  it  becomes 
gradually  distended  with  fluid  (liquor  amnii),  which,  as  preg- 
nancy advances,  reaches  a  considerable  quantity. 

This  fluid  coTisists  of  water  containing  small  quantities  of  albumen  and  , 
t,rea    Its  chief  function  during  gestation  appears  to  be  the  mechanical  one 
of  affording  equal  support  to  the  embryo  on  all  sides,  and  of  protecting  it  as 
far  as  poslble  fi-om  the  effects  of  blows  and  other  in^mues  to  the  abdomen 

°*TheeTbSo  up  to  the  end  of  pregnancy  is  thus  immersed  in  fluid,  which 
during  parturition  serves  the  important  purpose  of  gradually  and  evenly 
dSng  the  neck  of  the  uterus  to  allow  of.  the  passage  of  the  foetus  :  when 
this  is  accomplished  the  amniotic  sac  btu-sts  and  the  "  waters  escape. 

On  referring  to  the  diagrams  (fig.  417).  it  ^viU  be  obvious  that 
the  cavity  outside  the  amnion  (between  it  and  the  false  ammon) 
is  continuous  with  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  at  the  umbilicus. 

This  cavity  is  not  entirely  obliterated  even 
at  birth,  and  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
fluid  ("false  waters"),  which  is  discharged 
during  parturition  either  ^before,  or  at  the 
same  time  as  the  amniotic  fluid. 

4«a?itow.— Into  the  pleuro-peritoneal  space  ^ 
the  allantois  sprouts  out,  its  foi-mation  com- 
«  mencing  during  the   development   of  the 

Fig.  /[20.— -Diagram    of  amnion. 

{Sl^esilif  •  6!  am-  Growmg  out  from  or  near  the  hinder  por- 
Z^B&  "  tion  of  the  intestinal  canal  (c,  fig.  420),  with 

which  it  communicates,  the  allantois  is  at 
first  a  solid  pear-shaped  mass  of  splanchuopleurc  but  becoming^ 
vesicular  by  the  projection  into  it  of  a  hollow  out-growth  of 
hypoblast,  and  very  soon  simply  membranous  and  vascular,  it 
insinuates  itself  between  the  amniotic  folds,  just  described,  and 
comes  into  close  contact  and  union  with  the  outer  of  the  two 
folds,  which  has  itself,  as  before  said,  become  one  with  the  ex- 
ternal investing  membrane  of  the  egg.  As  it  grows,  the  allantois 
developes  muscular  tissue  in  its  external  wall  and  becomes  ex- 
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ceedingly  vascular;  in  birds  (fig.  421)  it  envelopes  the  whole 
embryo — taking  up  vessels,  so  to  speak,  to  the  outer  investing 
membrane  of  the  egg,  and  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell 
with  a  vascular  membrane,  by  these  means 
affording  an  extensive  surface  in  which  the 
blood  may  be  aerated.  In  the  human  sub- 
ject and  in  other  Mammalia,  the  vessels 
carried  out  by  the  allantois  are  distributed 
only  to  a  special  part  of  the  outer  mem- 
brane or  chorion,  where,  by  interlacement 
with  the  vasc\ilar  system  of  the  mother, 
a  structure  called  the  placenta  is  developed. 

In  Mammalia,  as  the  visceral  laminte 
close  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  allantois 
is  thereby  divided  at  the  umbilicus  into 
two  portions  ;  the  outer  part,  extending 
from  the  umbilicus  to  the  chorion,  soon 
shrivelling ;  while  the  inner  part,  remain- 
ing in  the  abdomen,  is  in  part  converted 
into  -the  imnary  bladder ;  the  portion  of 
the  inner  part  not  so  converted,  extending 
from  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  under 
the  name  of  the  iirachvs.  After  birth  the 
umbilical  cord,  and  with  it  the  external  and  skrivelled  portion 
of  the  allantois,  are  cast  off  at  the  umbilicus,  while  the  urachus 
remains  as  an  impervious  cord  stretched  from  the  top  of  the 
urinary  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body, 
immediately  beneath  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneiun.  It  is 
sometimes  enumerated  among  the  ligaments  of  the  bladder. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  phenomena  which  have  been 
successively  described,  occur   in   any  regular  order  one  after 
another.    On  the  contrary,  the  development  of  one  part  is  going 
'  on  side  by  side  with  that  of  another. 

The  Chorion. — It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  allantois 
is  a  structure  which  extends  from  the  body  of  the  foetus  to  the 
outer  investing  membrane  of  the  ovum,  that  it  insinuates  itself 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  amniotic  fold,  and  becomes  fused 
with  the  outer  layer,  which  has  itself  become  previously  fused 
■with  the  vitelline  membrane.     By  these  means  the  external 

3  I)  2 


¥ig.  421. — Fecundati'd  egrj 
with  allantois  ntarlij  com- 
phfte.  a,  inner  layer  of 
amniotic  fold ;  l>,  outer 
layer  of  ditto;  r,  point 
■where  the  amniotic  folds 
come  in  contact.  The 
allantois  is  seen  penetrat- 
in{j  between  the  outer 
and  inner  layers  of  the 
amniotic  folds.  This 
tlgure,  which  represents 
only  the  amniotic  folds 
and  the  parts  ■within 
them,  should  be  compared 
■with  flgs.  417,  423,  in 
■which  ■will  be  foimd  the 
structures  external  to 
these  folds  (Dalton). 
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investing  membrane  of  the  ovum,  or  the  chorion,  as  it  is  now  i 
called,  represents  three  layers,  namely,  the  original  vitelline 


Pifrs  422  and  423  (after  Todd  and  Bowman),  n,  chorion  with  viUi.  The  \ilb  are  shown 
to  be  best  developed  in  the  part  of  the  chorion  to  which  the  allantois  is  extending; 
this  nortion  ultimately  becomes  the  placenta  ;  h,  space  between  the  two  layers  ot  the 
amnion ;  c,  amniotic  cavity ;  rf,  situation  of  the  intestine,  showing  its  connecUou  with 
the  umbilical  vesicle ;  e,  umbilical  vesicle ;  /,  situation  of  heart  and  vessels  ;  g 
allantois. 

membrane,  the  outer  layer  of  the  amniotic  fold,  and  the  I 
allantois. 

Very  soon  after  the  entrance  of  the  ovum  into  the  uterus,  in 
the  human  subject,  the  outer  surface  of  the  chorion  is  found 

beset  with  fine  processes,  the  so-called 
villi  of  the  chorion  {a,  figs.  422,  423), 
which  give  it  a  rough  and  shaggy 
appearance.  At  first  only  cellular  in 
structure,  these  little  outgrowths  sub- 
sequently become  vascular  by  the  de- 
velopment in  them  of  loops  of  capil- 
laries (fig.  423);  and  the  latter  at 
length  form  the  minute  extremities  of 
the  blood-vessels  which  are,  so  to  speak, 
conducted  from  the  foetus  to  the  chorion 
by  the  allantois.  The  function  of  the 
villi  of  the  chorion  is  evidently  the  ^ 
absorption  of  nutrient  matter  for  the 
foetus ;  and  this  is  probably  supplied  to  them  at  first  from 
the  fluid  matter,  secreted  by  the  follicular  glands  of  the 
uterus,  in  which  they  are  soaked.     Soon,  however,  the  foetal 


rig.  424- 
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vessels  of  the  villi  come  iuto  more  intimate  relation  with  the 
vessels  of  the  uterus.  The  part  at  which  this  relation  between 
the  vessels  of  the  foetus  and  those  of  the  parent  ensues,  is  not, 
however,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  chorion :  for,  although  all 
the  villi  become  vascular,  yet  they  become  indistinct  or  disappear 
except  at  one  part  where  they  are  gi-eatly  developed,  and  by  their 
branching  give  rise,  with  the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  to  the  foi"ma- 

'  tion  of  the  placenta. 

To  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  foetal  and  maternal 
blood-vessels  come  into  relation  with  each  other  in  the  placenta, 
it  is  necessary  briefly  to  notice  the  changes  which  the  uterus 

j  rmdergoes  after  impregnation.  These  changes  consist  especially 
of  alterations  in  structure  of  the  superficial  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  iiterus,  and  which 
forms,  after  a  kind  of  development  to  be  immediately  described, 
the  membrana  decidua,  so  called  on  account  of  its  being  discharged 
from  the  uterus  at  bh'th. 

Formation  of  the  Placenta. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  human  uterus,  which  consists 
of  a  matrix  of  connective  tissue  containing  numerous  corpuscles 


Fig.  425. — St'-r.llon  of  the  Uitinfi  memhrnne  of  a  hinnon  ntfnis  at  the.  pcritjd  of  conime7icinff 
prei/iianr.ij  showing  the  arrangement  and  otlier  peculiarities  of  the  glands,  d,  d,  d, 
with  their  orifices,  n,  a,  a,  on  tlie  internal  surface  of  the  organ.  Twice  the  natural  size. 

(adenoid  tissue),  and  is  lined  internally  by  columnar  ciliated 
epithelium,  is  abundantly  beset  with  tubular  glands,  arranged 
perpendicularly  to  the  surface  (fig.  425).  These  follicles  are  very 
small  in  the  unimpregnated  uterus ;  but  when  examined  shortly 
after  impregnation,  they  are  found  elongated,  enlarged,  and  much 
waved  and  contorted  towards  their  deep  and  closed  extremity. 
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which  is  implanted  at  some  depth  in  the  tissue  of  the  uterus,  and 
may  dilate  into  two  or  three  closed  sacculi  (fig.  425)- 

The  glands  are  lined  by  columnar  ciliated  epitheUum,  and  they 
open  on  the  inner  sm-face  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  small  round 
orifices  set  closely  together  (a,  a,  fig.  426). 

On  the  internal  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  seen 
the  circular  orifices  of  the  glands,  many  of 
which  are,  in  the  early  period  of  pregnancy, 
surrounded  by  a  whitish  ring,  formed  of 
the  epithelium  which  lines  the  follicles 
(fig.  426). 

Membrana  deeidua.— Coiucidently  with  y 
the  occurrence  of  pregnancy,  important 
changes  occur  in  the  structm-e  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus.  The  epithelium 
and  sub-epithelial  connective  tissue,  toge- 
ther with  the  tubular  glands,  increase  rapidly, 
and  there  is  a  greatly  increased  vascularity 
of  the  whole  mucous  membrane,  the  vessels 
of  the  mucous  membrane  becoming  larger 
and  more  numerous;  while  a  substance 
composed  chiefly  of  nucJleated  cells  fills  up 
the  interfollicular  spaces  in  which  the  blood- 
vessels are  contained.  The  effect  of  these 
changes  is  an  increased  thickness,  softness, 
and  vascularity  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  superficial  part  of  which  itself  forms  | 
the  membrana  deeidua. 

The  object  of  this  increased  development 
seems  to  be  the  production  of  nutritive 
materials  for  the  ovum;  for  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus  shortly  becomes  filled  with|i 
secreted  fluid,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  nucleated  cells  in 
which  the  villi  of  the  chorion  are  imbedded.  _   ,   , ,  .  •  , 

When  the  ovum  first  enters  the  uterus  it  becomes  imbedded  ni  , 
the  sti-ucture  of  the  deeidua,  which  is  yet  quite  soft,  and  -vhich 
soon  afterwards  t_hree_£ortions  are  distinguishable.    These  have 
Zen  named  the  decidna  .era,  the  deeidua  rejle.a,        the  deeidua  ^ 
^erotina     The  first  of  these,  the  deeidua  vera,  Imes  the  cavity  of 


Fig.  426. — Two  thin  segments 
of  human  deeidua  after 
reeent  impre(/iintinn,riew- 
ed  on  a  dark  ground: 
they  show  the  openings 
on  the  siirface  of  the 
membrane,  a  is  magm- 
fled  six  diameters,  and 
B  twelve'  diameters.  At 
I,  the  lining  of  epithe- 
lium is  seen  Tsithin  the 
orifices,  at  2  it  has  es- 
caped (Sharpey). 
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the  uterus  ;  the  second,  or  decidua  reflexa,  is  a  part  of  the  decidua 
vera  which  grows  up  around  the  ovum,  and,  wrapping  it  closely, 
forms  its  immediate  investment. 

The  third,  or  decidua  serotina,  is  the  part  of  the  decidua  vera 
which  becomes  especially  developed  in  connection  with  those  vill 


Fig.  427. — Diagrnmmntic  view  of  a  vertical  transverse  section  of  the  uterus  at  the  seventh  or 
eighth  week  of  pregnancy,  c,  c,  c',  cavity  of  uterus,  which  becomes  the  cavity  of  the 
decidua,  opening  at  c,  c,  the  comua,  into  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  at  c'  into  the  cavity 
of  the  cervix,  which  is  closed  by  a  plug  of  mucus ;  d  v,  decidua  vera ;  d  r,  decidua 
reflexa,  with  the  sparser  villi  imbedded  in  its  substance ;  d  s,  decidua  serotina,  in- 
volving the  more  developed  chorionic  villi  of  the  commencmg  placenta.  The  foetus  is 
seen  lying  in  the  amniotic  sac ;  passing  up  from  the  umbilicus  is  seen  the  umbilical 
cord  and  its  vessels,  passing  to  their  distribution  in  the  villi  of  the  chorion  ;  also  the 
pedicle  of  the  yelk  sac,  which  lies  in  the  cavity  between  the  amnion  and  chorion  (Allen 
Thomson) . 

of  the  chorion,  which,  instead  of  disappearing,  remain  to  form  the 
foetal  part  of  the  placenta. 

In  connection  with  these  villous  ^orocesses  of  the  chorion,  there 
are  developed  depressions  or  crypts  in  the  decidual  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  correspond  in  shape  with  the  villi  they  are  to  lodge ; 
and  thus  the  chorionic  villi  become  more  or  less  imbedded  in  the 
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maternal  structures.  These  uterine  crypts,  it  is  important  to 
note,  are  not,  as  was  once  supposed,  merely  the  open  mouths  of 
the  uterine  follicles  (Turner). 

As  the  ovum  increases  in  size,  the  decidua  vera  and  the  decidua  j 
reflexa  gradually  come  into  contact,  and  in  the  third  month  of 
pregnancy  the  cavity  between  them  has  quite  disappeared.  Hence- 
forth it  is  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  distinguish  the 
two  layers. 

The  Placenta. — During  these  changes  the  deeper  part  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  at  and  near  the  region  where 
the  placenta  is  placed,  becomes  hollowed  out  by  sinuses,  or 
cavernous  spaces,  which  communicate  on  the  one  hand  with 
arteries  and  on  the  other  with  veins  of  the  uterus.  Into  these 
sinuses  the  villi  of  the  chorion  protrude,  pushing  the  thin  wall  of 

the   sinus  before  them,  and   so  come 
into   intimate  relation  w^ith  the  blood 
contained  in  them.     There  is  no  direct 
communication  between  the  blood-vessek 
of  the  mother  and  those  of  the  foetus  ; 
but  the  layer  or  layers  of  membrane 
intervening  between  the  blood  of  the  one 
Kg.  438.-&.»ly  of  a  pia-   and  of  the  othcr  offer  no  obstacle  to  a  free 
Seof'Se^l's^r^sXm   interchange  of  matters  between  them, 
of  the  mother ;  J,  cells  imme-    m   a  the  viUi  of  the  chorion  Containing 

diately  linmg  a;    d,  space     j-"""  "  ^ 

hetween  the  maternal  fmd  ^  blood,  are  bathed  or  soaked  in  mater- 

loetal  portions  of  the  villus ;     i^^"-"  "  j 

e,  internal  membrane  of  the         blood  contained  in  the  utcriue  smuses. 

villus,  or  external  membrane 

of  the  chorion ;  /,  internal    rjij^g  arrangement  may  be  roughly  com- 

cells  of  the  viUus,  or  cells  of  «  •  ,i    j.    ,   i  i  i  j 

the  chorion ;  g,  loop  of  um-  pared  tO  filling  a  glove  Wlttl  ICEtai  DlOOCl, 
biUca  vessels  (Goodsir).  -t^  „  .    ,  i 

and  dipping  its  fingers  into  a  vessel  con- 
taining maternal  blood.  But  in  the  fojtal  viUi  there  is  a  constant 
stream  of  blood  into  and  out  of  the  loop  of  capillary  blood-vessels  con- 
tained in  it,  as  there  is  also  into  and  out  of  the  maternal  sinuses. 

It  would  seem  from  the  observations  of  Goodsir,  that,  at  the 
villi  of  the  placental  tufts,  where  the  foetal  and  maternal  portions 
of  the  placenta  are  brought  into  close  relation  with  each  other, 
the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  mother  is  separated  from  that  in 
the  vessels  of  the  foetus  by  the  intervention  of  two  distinct  sets 
of  nucleated  cells  (fig.  428).  One  of  these  (6)  belongs  to  the 
maternal  portion  of  the  placenta,  is  placed  between  the  membrane 
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of  the  villus  and  that  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  mother,  and 
is  probably  designed  to  separate  from  the  blood  of  the  pai'ent  the 
materials  destined  for  the  blood  of  the  foetus ;  the  other  (/ ) 
belongs  to  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta,  is  situated  between 
the  membrane  of  the  villus  and  the  loop  of  vessels  contained 
within,  and  probably  serves  for  the  absorption  of  the  material 
secreted  by  the  other  sets  of  cells,  and  for  its  conveyance  into  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  foetus.  Between  the  two  sets  of  cells  with 
their  investing  membrane  there  exists  a  space  (d),  into  which  it 
'  is  pi'obable  that  the  materials  secreted  by  the  one  set  of  cells  of 
the  villus  are  poured  in  order  that  they  may  be  absorbed  by  the 
other  set,  and  thus  conveyed  into  the  foetal  vessels. 

Not  only,  however,  is  there  a  passage  of  materials  from  the 
blood  of  the  mother  into  that  of  the  foetus,  but  there  is  a  mutual 
interchange  of  materials  between  the  blood  both  of  foetus  and  of 
parent ;  the  latter  supplying  the  former  with  nutriment,  and  in 
turn  abstracting  from  it  materials  which  require  to  be  removed 

Alexander  Harvey's  experiments  were  very  decisive  on  this  point.  The 
view  lias  also  received  abundant  support  from  Hutchinson's  important  ob- 
servations on  the  communication  of  syphilis  from  the  father  to  the  mother, 
through  the  instmmentality  of  the  foetus  ;  and  still  more  from  Savory's 
experimental  researches,  which  prove  quite  clearly  that  the  female  parent 
may  be  directly  inoculated  through  the  foetus.  Having  opened  the  abdomen 
and  uterus  of  a  pregnant  bitch,  Savory  injected  a  solution  of  strychnia  into 
the  abdominal  cavity  of  one  foetus,  and  into  the  throracic  cavity  of  anothei', 
and  then  replaced  all  the  parts,  every  precaution  being  taken  to  prevent 
escape  of  the  poison.  In  less  than  half  an  horn-  the  bitch  died  fi'om  tetanic 
spasms  :  the  foetuses  operated  on  were  also  found  dead,  while  the  others 
were  alive  and  active.  The  experiments,  repeated  on  other  animals  with 
like  results,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  rapid  and  direct  transmission  of  matter 
fi'om  the  foetus  to  the  mother,  through  the  blood  of  the  placenta. 

The  placenta,  therefore,  of  the  human  subject  is  composed  of  a 
I  foetal  part  and  a  maternal  part, — the  term  placenta  properly  in- 
cluding all  that  entanglement  of  foetal  villi  and  maternal  sinuses, 
by  means  of  which  the  blood  of  the  foetus  is  enriched  and  purified 
after  the  fashion  necessary  for  the  proper  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  those  parts  which  it  is  designed  to  nourish. 

The  importance  of  the  placenta  is  at  once  apparent  if  we  remember  that 
during  the  greater  portion  of  intra-utei'ine  life  the  maternal  blood  circu- 
lating in  its  vessels  supplies  the  foetus  with  both  food  and  oxygen.  It  thus 
performs  the  functions  which  in  later  life  arc  discharged  by  the  alimentary 
canal  and  lungs. 
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The  whole  of  this  structure  is  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  thrown 
off  immediately  after  birth.  The  greater  part,  indeed,  comes  away 
at  that  time,  as  the  afier-hirth  ;  and  the  separation  of  this  por- 
tion takes  place  by  a  rending  or  crashing  through  of  that  part  at 
which  its  cohesion  is  least  strong,  namely,  where  it  is  most  bur- 
rowed and  undermined  by  the  cavernous  spaces  before  referred  to. 
In  this  way  it  is  cast  off  with  the  foatal  membrane  and  the  decidua 
vera  and  rejlexa,  together  with  a  part  of  the  decidua  serotina.  The 
remaining  portion  withers,  and  disappears  by  being  gi-adually 
either  absorbed,  or  thrown  off  in  the  uterine  discharges  or  tlie 
loclda,  which  occur  at  this  period. 

A  new  mucous  membrane  is  of  course  gradually  developed,  as  • 
the  old  one,  by  its  peculiar  transformation  into  what  is  called  the 
decidua,  ceases  to  perform  its  original  functions. 

The  umUlical  cord,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  foetal  life  is  almost 
solely  composed  of  the  two  arteries  and  the  single  vein  which  respec- 
tively convey  fojtal  blood  to  and  from  the  placenta,  contains  the 
remnants  of  other  structures  which  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
development  of  the  embryo  were,  as  already  related,  of  great  com- 
parative importance.    Thus,  in  early  foetal  life,  it  is  composed  of 
the  following  parts -.-(I.)  Externally,  a  layer  of  the  amnion, 
reflected  over  it  from  the  umbilicus.    (2.)    The  umbihcal  vesicle 
with  its  duct  and  appertaining  omphalo-mesenteric  blood-vessds. 
(3.)  The  remains  of  the  allantois,  and  continuous  with  it  the 
in"achus.    (4.)  The  umbilical  vessels,  which,  as  just  remarked, 
ultimately  form  the  greater  part  of  the  cord. 

Development  of  Organs. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  in  succession  the  development  of  the 
several  organs  and  systems  of  organs  in  the  further  progress  of 
the  embryo.  The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  429)  shows  the  chiet 
organs  of  the  body  in  a  moderately  eai-ly  stage  of  development. 

Development  of  the  Vertebral  Column  and  Cranium. 

The  primitive  part  of  the  vertebral  column  in  all  the  Yerte- 
brata  is  the  chorda  dorsalis  (notochord),  which  consists  entirely  of 
soft  cellular  cartilage.  This  cord  tapers  to  a  point  at  the  cranial 
and  caudal  extremities  of  the  animal.    In  the  progress  of  its 
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development,  it  is  found  to  become  enclosed  in  a  membranous 
sheath,  which  at  length  acquires  a  fibrous  structure,  composed  of 
transverse  annular  fibres.  The  chorda  dorsalis  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  azygos  axis  of  the  spinal  column,  and,  in  particular,  of  the 
future  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  although  it  never  itself  passes  into 
the  state  of  hyaline  cartilage  or  bone,  but  remains  enclosed  as  in 


Fig.  429. — Emhryo  chick  (4th  day),  viewed  as  a  transpareat  object,  lying  on  its  left  side  (mag- 
nified). C  U,  cerebral  hemispheres ;  F  B,  fore-brain  or  vesicle  of  third  ventricle,  Tvith 
1' n,  pineal  gland  projecting  from  its  summit;  M  B,  mid-brain  ;  C  b,  cerebellum  ; 

V,  fourth  ventricle ;  L,  lens  ;  c  h  s,  choroidal  slit ;  Cen  V,  auditory  vesicle  ;  s  m, 
superior  maxillary  process ;  iF,  zF,  &c.,  first,  second,  third,  and  foui-th  visceral  folds ; 
V,  fifth  nerve,  sending  one  branch  (ophthalmic)  to  the  eye,  and  another  to  the  first 
visceral  arch  ;  Yll,  seventh  nerve,  passing  to  the  second  visceral  arch  ;  G  Ph,  glosso- 
jphar^geal  nerve,  passing  to  the  third  visceral  arch ;  P  y,  pneumogastric  nerve, 
passing  towards  the  fourth  visceral  arch  ;  i  v,  investing  mass ;  c  h,  notochord ;  its 
front  end  cannot  be  seen  in  the  living  embryo,  and  it  does  not  end  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  but  takes  a  sudden  bend  downwards,  and  then  teiminates  in  a  point ;  H  t, 
heart  seen  through  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  M  P,  muscle-plates  ;  IF,  wing,  showing 
commencing  differentiation  of  segments,  con'esponding  to  arm,  forearm,  and  hand ; 
//  //,  hind-limb,  as  yet  a  shapeless  bud,  showing  no  differentiation.  Beneath  it  is  seen 
the  cui-ved  tail  (Foster  and  Balfoui-) . 


a,  case  ■within  the  persistent  parts  of  the  vertebral  column  which 
are  developed  around  it.  It  is  permanent,  however,  only  in  a  few 
animals  :  in  the  majority  only  traces  of  it  persist  in  the  adult 
animal. 

In  many  Fish  no  true  vertcbrte  are  developed,  and  there  is 
every  gradation  from  the  amphioxus,  in  which  the  notochord  per- . 
sists  through  life  and  there  are  no  vertebral  segments,  through 
the  lampreys  in  which  there  are  a  few  scattered  cartilaginous  seg- 
ments, and  the  sharks,  in  which  many  of  the  vertebras  are  partly 
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ossified,  to  the  bony  fishes,  such  as  the  cod  and  herring,  in  which 
the  vertebral  column  consists  of  a  number  of  distinct  ossified  ver- 
tebras, with  remnants  of  the  notochord  between  them.  In 
Amphibia,  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals,  there  are  distinct  ver- 
tebr£e,  which  are  formed  as  follows  : — 

Protovertebrse. — The  2^i'Otovertebrce,  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  (p.  764),  send  processes  downwards  and  inwards  to 
surround  the  notochord,  and  also  upwards  between  the  medullary 
canal  and  the  epiblast  covering  it.  In  the  former  situation,  the 
cartilaginous  bodies  of  the  vertebra  make  their  appearance,  in  the 
latter  their  arches,  which  enclose  the  neural  canal. 

The  vertebra)  do  not  exactly  correspond  in  their  position  with 
the  protovertebrje  :  but  each  permanent  vertebra  is  developed 
from  the  contiguous  halves  of  two  protovertebrse.  The  original 
segmentation  of  the  protovertebrte  disappears  and  a  fresh  subdi- 
vision occurs  in  such  a  way  that  a  permanent  invertebral  disc  is 
developed  opposite  the  centre  of  each  protovertebra.  Meanwhile 
the  protovertebrte  split  into  a  dorsal  and  ventral  portion.  The 
former  is   termed  the ^mmculo-c^  and  from  it  are 

developed  aU  the  muscleroFthebaok  together  with  the  cutis  of 
the  dorsal  region  (the  epidertnis  being  derived  from  the  epiblast). 
The  ventral  portions  of  the  protovertebraj,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  give  rise  to  the  vertebrae  and  heads  of  the  ribs,  but  the  outer 
part  of  each  also  gives  rise  to  a  spinal  ganglion  and  nOTve-root. 

The  chorda  is  now  enclosed  in  a  case,  formed  by  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebrae,  but  it  gradually  wastes  and  disappears.  Before  the 
disappearance  of  the  chorda,  the  ossification  of  the  bodies  and 
arches  of  the  vertebrsB  begins  at  distinct  points. 

The  ossification  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  is  first  observed  at 
the  point  where  the  two  primitive  elements  of  the  vertebra)  have 
united  inferiorly.    Those  vertebrae  which  do  not  bear  ribs,  such 
^/jas  the  cervical  vertebrae,  have  generally  an  additional  centre  of 
^ossification  in  the  transverse  process,  which  is  to  be  regai-ded  as 
1  an  abortive  rudiment  of  a  rib.    In  the  foetal  bird,  these  additional 
'  ossified  portions  exist  in  all  the  cervical  vertebra3,  and  gradually 
become  so  much  developed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  region 
as  to  form  the  upper  false  ribs  of  this  class  of  animals.  The 
same  parts  exist  in  mammalia  and  man  ;  those  of  the  last  cervical 
vertebrae  are  the  most  developed,  and  in  children  may,  for  a  con- 
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siderahle  period  be  distinguished  as  a  separate  part  ou  each  side, 
like  the  root  or  head  of  a  rib. 
I  The  true  cranium  is  a  prolongation  of  the  vertebral  column, 
and  is  developed  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  facial  bones. 
Originally,  it  is  formed  of  but  one  mass,  a  cerebral  capsule,  the 
chorda  dorsahs  being  continued  into  its  base,  and  ending  there 
■with  a  tapering  point.  At  an  early  period  the  head  is  bent  down- 
wards and  forwards  round  the  end  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  in  such  a 
way  that  the  middle  cerebral  vesicle,  and  not  the  anterior,  comes 
to  occupy  the  highest  position  in  the  head. 

Pituitary  Body. — lu  connection  with  this  must  be  mentioned 
the  development  of  the  pituitary  body.  It  is  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  two  out-growths,  one  from  the  foetal  brain,  which  grows 
downwards,  and  the  other  from  the  epiblast  of  the  buccal  cavity, 
which  grows  up  towards  it.  The  surroimding  mesoblast  also  takes 
part  in  its  formation.  The  connection  of  the  first  process  with  the 
brain  becomes  narrowed,  and  persists  as  the  infundibulum,  while 
that  of  the  other  process  with  the  buccal  cavity  disappears  com- 
pletely at  a  spot  corresponding  with  the  futm-e  position  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid. 

The  first  appearance  of  a  solid  support  at  the  base  of  the 
cranium  observed  by  Miiller  in  fish,  consists  of  two  elongated 
bands  of  cartilage  (trabeculse  cranii),  one  on  the  right  and 
the  other  on  the  left  side,  which  are  connected  with  the  cartila- 
ginous capsule  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  and  which  diverge  to 
enclose  the  pituitary  body,  uniting  in  front  to  form  the  septum 
nasi  beneath  the  anterior  end  of  the  cerebral  capsule.  Hence,  in 
the  cranium,  as  in  the  spinal  column,  there  are  at  first  developed 
at  the  sides  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  two  symmetrical  elements, 
which  subsequently  coalesce,  and  may  wholly  enclose  the  chorda. 
I  The  brain-case  consists  of  three  segments  :  occipital,  parietal, 
and  frontal,  corresponding  in  their  relative  position  to  the  three 
primitive  cerebral  vesicles ;  it  may  also  be  noted  that  in  front  of 
j  each  segment  is  developd  a  sense-organ  (auditory,  ocular,  and 
olfactory,  from  behind  forwards).  The  basis  cranii  consists  at  an  1 
early  period  of  an  unsegmented  cartilaginous  rod,  developed  round 
the  notochord,  and  continued  forward  beyond  its  termination  into 
the  trahecidce  cranii,  which  bound  the  pituitary  fossa  on  either  side 
In  this  cartilaginous  rod  three  centres  of  ossification  appear : 
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basi-occipital,  basi-sphenoid,  and  pre-sphenoid,  one  corresponding 

to  each  segment. 

The  bones  forming  tlie  vault  of  the  skull  (frontal,  pai'ietal,  squamous 
portion  of  temporal),  with  the  exception  of  the  squamo-occipital,  which  is 
preformec].  in  cartilage,  are  ossified  in  membrane. 

Development  of  the  Face  and  Visceral  Arches. 

It  has  been  said  before  that  at  an  early  period  of  development  of 
the  embryo,  there  grow  up  on  the  sides  of  the  primitive  groove  the 
so-called  dorsal  lamince,  which  at  length  coalesce,  and  complete  by 
their  union  the  spinal  canal.  The  same  process  essentially  takes 
place  in  the  head,  so  as  to  enclose  the  cranial  cavity. 

Visceral  laminae.— The  so-called  visceral  lamince  have  been 
also  described  as  passing  forwards,  and  gradually  coalescing  in 
front,  as  the  dorsal  laminae  do  behind,  and  thus  enclosing  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  cavity.  An  analogous  process  occurs  in  the 
facial  and  cervical  regions,  but  the  enclosing  laminte,  instead  of 
being  simple,  as  in  the  former  instances,  are  cleft. 


of  about  the  iUth  ihe  sWerio?ma^ary  process. : 

torius  extemus. 

In  this  way  the  so-called  visceral  arches  and  clefts  are  fomed, 
four  on  each  side  (fig.  43°)  ^O- 

From  or  in  connection  with  these  arches  the  follo^ring  parts  are  de- 
vcloped : —  i 
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The  first  firch  (mandibular)  contains  a  cartilaginous  rod  (Meckel's  carti- 
lage), around  the  distal  end  of  which  the  lower  jaw  is  developed,  while  the 
malleus  is  ossified  from  the  proximal  end. 

From  near  the  root  of  this  arch  the  maxillary  process  grows  forwards  and 
inwards  towards  the  middle  line  ;  from  it  are  formed  the  superior  maxillary 
and  malar  bones.  A  pair  of  cartilaginous  rods  (pterygo-palatine),  parallel 
to  the  trabecule  cranii,  give  origin  to  .the  external  pterygoid  plate  of  the 
sphenoid  and  the  palate  bones. 

The  cleft  between  the  maxillary  process  and  the  mandibular  (or  first 
visceral  arch)  forms  the  mouth. 

When  the  maxUlary  processes  on  the  two  sides  fail  partially  or  completely 
(  to  unite  in  the  middle  line,  the  well-known  condition  termed  cleft  'palate 
resiilts.    When  the  integument  of  the  face  presents  a  similar  deficiency, 
I  we  have  the  defoimity  known  as  liare-lip.    Though  these  two  deformities- 
frequently  co-exist,  they  are  by  no  means  always  necessarily  associated. 

The  upper  part  of  the  face  in  the  middle  line  is  developed  from  the  so- 
called  frontal-nasal  process  (A,  3,  fig.'43o).  From  the  second  arch  are  de- 
veloped the  inovs,  stapes,  and  stapedius  muscle,  the  styloid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  the  stylo-hyoid  ligament,  and  the  smaller  eornu  of  the  JiyoUl 
bone.  From  the  tJiird  visceral  arch,  the  greater  corim  and  hody  of  the 
hyoid  bone.  In  man  and  other  mammalia  the  fourth  visceral  arch  is  in- 
distinct.   It  occupies  the  position  where  the  neck  is  aftei-wards  developed. 

A  distinct  connection  is  traceable  between  these  visceral  arches 
and  certain  cranial  nerves  :  the  trigeminal,  the  facial,  the  giosso- 


Fig.  431. — For  description  see  fig.  429. 


phai-yngeal,  and  the  pneumogastric.  The  ophthalmic  division  of 
the  trigeminal  supplies  the  trabecular  arch ;  the  superior  and 
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inferior  maxillary  divisions  supply  the  maxillary  and  mandibular' 
arches  respectively. 

The  facial  nerve  distributes  one  branch  (chorda  tympani)  to  the 
first  visceral  arch,  and, others  to  the  second  visceral  arch.  Thus 
it  divides,  enclosing  the  first  visceral  cleft. 

Similarly,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  divides  to  enclose  the  second 
visceral  cleft,  its  lingual  branch  being  distributed  to  the  second, 
and  its  pharyngeal  branch  to  the  third  arch. 

The  vagus,  too,  sends  a  branch  (pharyngeal)  along  the  third  arch, 
and  in  fishes  it  gives  off  paired  branches,  which  divide  to  enclose 
several  successive  branchial  clefts. 

Development  of  the  Extremities. 

The  extremities  are  developed  in  an  uniform  manner  in  all 
vertebrate  animals.   They  appear  in  the  form  of  leaf-like  elevations 


pi„.  ,3,._^  emhryo  of  the  fourth  week,  i%  Ixrie.m  lem/th.-i  '  ^P"!'  f 

^!rXtWa^%:  ce£lt*i^s&;^rop'^  lol^es,  corpon.  quadrigemina 
(MuUer). 

from  the  parieties  of  the  trunk  (see  fig.  432),  at  points  where  more 
or  less  of  an  arch  will  be  produced  for  them  within.  The  primitive 
form  of  the  extremity  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  Vertebrata,  whether 
it  be  destined  for  swimming,  crawling,  walking,  or  flying.  In  the 
human  foetus  the  fingers  are  at  first  united,  as  if  webbed  for  swim- 
ming ;  but  this  is  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  an  approximation 
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CO  the  form  of  aquatic  animals,  as  the  primitive  form  of  the  hand, 
the  individual  parts  of  which  subsequently  become  more  completely 
isolated. 

.  The  fore-limb  always  appears  before  the.  hind-limb  and  for  some 
uime  continues  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  development.  In  both 
limbs  alike,  the  distal  segment  (hand  or  foot)  is  separated  by  a 
slight  notch  fi'om  the  proximal  part  of  the  limb,  and  this  part  is 
.subsequently  divided  again  by  a  second  notch  (iinee  or  elbow- 
joint). 

Development  of  the  Vascular  System. 

At  ar  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  embryo-chick,  the  so- 
called  "  area  vasculosa"  begins  to  make  its  appearance.  A  number 
of  branched  cells  in  the  mesoblast  send  out  processes  which  unite  so 
as  to  form  a  network  of  protoplasm  with  nuclei  at  the  nodal  points. 
A  large  number  of  the  nuclei  acquire  a  red  colour ;  these  form  the 
red  blood-cells.  The  proto-plasmic  processes  become  hollowed  out 
in  the  centre  so  as  to  form  a  closed  system  of  branching  canals,  in 
the  walls  of  which  the  rest  of  the  nuclei  remain  imbedded.  In 
the  blood-vessels  thus  formed,  the  circulation  of  the  embryonic 
blood  commences. 

According  to  Kleins  researches,  tlie  first  blood-vessels  in  the  chick 
nre  developed  from  embryonic  cells  of  the  mesoblast,  which  swell  up  and 
become  vacuolated,  while  their  nuclei  undergo  segmentation.  These  cells 
send  out  protoplasmic  processes,  which  unite  with  corresponding  ones  from 
other  cells,  and  become  hollowed,  give  rise  to  the  capillary  wall  composed 
of  endothelial  cells  ;  the  blood  corpuscles  being  budded  ofE  from  the  endo- 
thelial wall  by  a  process  of  gemmation. 

Heart. — About  the  same  time  the  heart  makes  its  appearance 
as  a  solid  mass  of  cells  of  the  splanchnoplem-e. 

At  this  period  the  anterior  part  of  the  alimentary  tube  ends 
blindly  beneath  the  notochord.  It  is  beneath  the  posterior  end 
of  this  "  fore-gut "  (as  it  may  be  tenned)  that  the  heart  begins  to 
1)C  developed.  A  cavity  is  hollowed  oitt  longitudinally  in  the  mass 
of  cells ;  the  central  cells  float  freely  in  the  fluid,  wliich  soon  begins 
to  circulate  by  means  of  the  rhythmic  pulsations  of  the  embryonic 
heart. 

These  pulsations  take  place  even  before  the  appearance  of  a 

3  E 
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cavity,  and  immediately  after  the  first  "  laying  down"  of  the  cells 
from  which  the  heart  is  formed,  and  long  before  muscular  fibres  or 
ganglia  have  been  formed  in  the  cardiac  walls.  At  first  they 
seldom  exceed  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  in  the  minute.    The  fluid 

within  the  cavity  of  the  heart 
shortly  assumes  the  characters 
of  blood.    At  the  same  time 
the  cavity  itself  forms  a  com- 
munication  with    the  great 
vessels  in  contact  with  it,  and 
the  cells  of  which  its  walls  are 
composed  are  transformed  into 
fibrous  and  muscular  tissues, 
and  into  epithelium.    In  the 
developing  chick  it  can  be 
observed  with  the  naked  eye 
as  a  minute  red  pulsating 
point  before  the  end  of  the 
second  day  of  incubation. 

Blood-vessels-— Blood-ves- 
sels appear  to  be  developed  in 
two  ways,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  vessels.  In  the 
formation  of  large  blood-ves- 
sels, masses  of  embryonic  cells 
similar  to  those  from  which 
the  heart  and  other  structures 
of  the  embryo  are  developed, 
arrange  themselves  in  the 
position,  form,  and  thickness 
of  the  developing  vessel. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  cells  in 
the  interior  of  a  column  of 
this  kind  seem  to  be  developed 


Pi„  n-,-,.— Capillary  Wood-vessels  of  the  tail  of 
^  ayounq  larval  frog,  a,  capiUanes  perme- 
able to  blood ;  h,  fat-gri-anules  attached 
to  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  coucealing 
the  nuclei;  c,  hoUow  prolongation  of  a 
capillary,  ending  in  a  pomt ;  d,  a  brancu- 
tog  cell  mth  nucleus  and  fat-gi-anuJes 
it  Communicates  by  three  branches  with 
prolongation  of  capillanes  aheady 
f  oi-raed  ;  e,e,  blood  corpuscles  still  contain- 
ing gi-anules  of  fat.  X  35°  times  (^"1" 
liker). 


into    blood-corpuscles,  while 
theTxiernal  layer  of  cells  is  convexted  into  the  walls  of  the 

ctillaries  -In  the  development  of  capillaries  another  plan  is 
Pu^S   t's  has  been  well  illustrated  by  K.lliker,  as  observed  m 
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the  tails  of  tadpoles.    The  first  lateral  vessels  of  the  tail  have  the 
form  of  simple  arches,  passing  between  the  main  artery  and  vein,  and 
are  produced  by  the  junc- 
tion of  prolongations,  sent 
from  both  the  artery  and 
vein,  with  certain  elongated 
or  star-shaped  cells,  in  the 
substance    of    the  tail. 
When  these   ai-ches  are 
formed  and  are  permeable 
to  blood,  new  prolonga- 
tions pass  from  them,  join 
other  radiated  cells,  and 
thus  form  secondary  arches 
(fig.  434).    In  this  man-   _ 

ner,  the  capillary  network  ^^.^i^.-DemopM^ntofc^^pillariesintUreneneralm, 

extends  in  proportion  as       prot°/p?afmTii„oW).' ^^^"""^  ''"^  ""^^ 
the  tail  increases  in  length 

and  breadth,  and  it,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  more  dense  by  the 
formation,  according  to  the  same  plan,  of  fresh  vessels  within  its 
meshes.     The  prolonga- 
tions by  which  the  vessels 
communicate    with  the 
star-shaped  cells,  consist 
at  first  of  narrow  pointed 
projections  from  the  side 
of  the  vessels,  which  gra- 
dually elongate  until  they 
come  in  contact  with  the 
radiated  processes  of  the 
cells.     The  thickness  of 
such  a  prolongation  often 
does  not  exceed  that  of  a 
fibril  of  fibrous  tissue,  and 
at   first   it   is  perfectly 
sohd;    but,  by  degrees, 

especially  after  its  junction  with  a  cell,  or  with  another  pro- 
longation, or  with  a  vessel  already  permeable  to  blood,  it  enlarges, 
and  a  cavity  then  foi-ms  in  its  interior  (see  figs.  434,  435).  This 

3  E  2 


Kg.  435.— r/is  same,  region  after  the  lapse  of  24  hours. 
The  "sprouts  and  cords  of  protoplasm"  have 
become  channelled  out  into  capillaries  (Arnold) . 
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tissue  is  well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  various  steps  in  the 
development  of  blood-vessels  from  elongating  and  branchmg  cells. 


m^erouJnuclei.  a,  insertion  of  this  "  cord  "into 
(Frey,' 


calf  Two  vessels  are  seen  con- 
)tnea  with  an  adventitia,  containing 
into  the  primary  waUs  of  the  vessels. 


In  many  cases  a  whole  network  of  capillaries  is  developed  from 
a  network  of  branched,  embryonic  connective-tissue  corpuscles  by 
the  ioining  of  their  processes,  the  multiplication  of  then:  nuclei, 
and  the  vacuolation  of  the  cell-substance.  '  The  vacuoles  gradually 

coalesce  till  all  the  partitions 
are  broken  down  and  the 
originally  solid  protoplasmic 
cell-substance  is,  so  to  speak, 
tunnelled  out  into  a  number 
of  tubes. 

Capillaries  may  also  be  de- 
veloped from  cells  which  are 
originally  spheroidal,  vacuoles 
form  in  the  interior  of  the 
cells  gradually  becoming  uni- 
.  ted  by  fine  protoplasmic  pro- 
cesses :  by  the  extension  of 
the  vacuoles  into  them,  capil- 
lary tubes  are  gradually 
formed. 

ilorpJ^ology.  Heart.-When  it  first  appeai-s.  the  heart  is  ap- 
pro«  tubular  in  form  It  receives  at  its  t..  pos« 
angles  the  two  omphalo-mesenteric  veins,  and  gives  off  anteuorly 
the  primitive  aorta  (fig.  437)- 


pi„        -Fatal  heart  in 

^^^■vVlIpment.  i,  venous  extremity ;  2, ^nal 
extremity;  3,  3,  Pulmonary  branches  ,  4. 
ductus  arteriosus.  (Dalton.) 
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It  soon,  however,  becomes  curved  somewhat  in  the  shaj)e  of  a 
horse-shoe,  with  the  convexity  towards  the  right,  the  venous  end 
being  at  the  same  time  drawn  up  towards  the  head,  so  that  it 


Fig-  438. — Searl  of  the  chick  at  the  45<A,  6$th,  and  i^th  hours  of  incubation,    i,  the  venous 
trunks ;  2,  the  auricle ;  3,  the  ventricle ;  4,  the  bulbus  arteriosus.    (AHen  Thomaon. ) 

finally  lies  behind  and  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  arterial.  It 
also  becomes  partly  divided  by  constrictions  into  three  cavities. 

Of  these  three  cavities  which  are  developed  in  all  Vertebrata, 
that  at  the  venous  end  is  the  simple  auricle,  that  at  the  arterial 
end  the  bulbous  arteriosus,  and  the  middle  one  is  the  simple 
ventricle. 

These  three  parts  of  the  heart  contract  in  succession.  The 
auricle  and  the  bulbus  arteriosus  at  this  period  lie  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  horse-shoe.  The  bulging  out  of  the  middle  portion 
iuferiorly  gives  the  first  indication  of  the  future  form  of  the 
ventricle  (fig,  438).  The  great  curvatiu-e  of  the  horse-shoe  by  the 
same  means  becomes  much  more  developed  than  the  smaller  curva- 
ture between  the  auricle  and  bulbus  ;  and  the  two  extremities,  the 
am-icle  and  bulb,  approach  each  other  superiorly,  so  as  to  produce 
a  greater  resemblance  to  the  later  form  of  the  heart,  whilst  the 
ventricle  becomes  more  and  more  developed  inferiorly.  The 
heart  of  Fishes  retains  these  three  cavities,  no  further  division  by 
internal  septa  into  right  and  left  chambers  taking  place.  In 
Amphibia,  also,  the  heart  throughout  life  consists  of  the  three 
muscular  divisions  which  are  so  early  formed  in  the  embryo ;  but 
the  auricle  is  divided  internally  by  a  septum  into  a  pulmonary  and 
systemic  auricle.  In  Reptiles,  not  merely  the  auricle  is  thus 
divided  into  two  cavities,  but  a  similar  septum  is  more  or  less 
developed  in  the  ventricle.  In  Birds  and  Mammals,  both  auricle 
and  ventricle  undergo  complete  division  by  septa ;  whilst  in  these 
animals  as  well  as  in  reptiles,  the  bulbus  aortse  is  not  permanent, 
but  becomes  lost  in  the  ventricles.  The  septum  dividing  the 
ventricle  commences  at  the  apex  and  extends  upwards.  The  sub- 
division of  the  auricles  is  very  early  foreshadowed  by  the  outgrowth 
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of  the  two  auricular  appendages,  which  occurs  before  any  septum  is 
formed  externally.    The  septum  of  the  auricles  is  developed  from 
a  semilunar  fold,  which  extends  from  above  downwards.    In  man, 
the  septum  between  the  ventricles,  according  to  Meckel,  begins  to 
be  formed  about  the  fourth  week,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks  is 
complete.    The  septum  of  the  auricles,  in  man  and  all  animals 
which  possess  it,  remains  imperfect  throughout  foetal  life.  When 
the  partition  of  the  auricles  is  first  commencing,  the  two  vense 
cavEB  have  different  relations  to  the  two  cavities.    The  superior 
cava  enters,  as  in  the  adult,  into  the  right  auricle ;  but  the 
inferior  cava  is  so  placed  that  it  appears  to  enter  the  left  auricle, 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  septum  of  the  auricles  is  formed  by 
the  Eustachian  valve,  which  extends  from  the  point  of  entrance  of 
the  inferior  cava.    Subsequently,  however,  the  septum,  growing 
from  the  anterior  wall  close  to  the  upper  end  of  the  ventricular 
septum,  becomes  directed  more  and  more  to  the  left  of  the  vena 
cava  inferior.    During  the  entire  period  of  foetal  life,  there  remams 
an  opening  in  the  septum,  which  the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale, 
developed  in  the  third  month,  imperfectly  closes. 

Bulbus  Arteriosus.— The  hulhus  arteriosus  which  is  origmally 
a  single  tube,  becomes  gradually  divided  into  two  by  the  gi-owth 
.  of  an  internal  septum,  which  springs  from  the  posterior  wall,  and 
I  extends  forwards  towards  the  front  wall  and  downwards  towards 
I  the  ventricfes.    This  partition  takes  a  somewhat  spiral  duection, 
so  that  the  two  tubes  (aorta  and  pulmonary  artery)  which  result  I 
from  its  completion,  do  not  run  side  by  side,  but  are  twisted  round 

each  other.  .....  a 

As  the  septum  grows  down  towards  the  ventricles,  it  meets  and 
coalesces  with  the  upwardly  growing  ventricular  septum,  and  thiis 
from  the  right  and  left  ventricles,  which  are  now  completely 
separate,  arise  respectively  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  which 
are  also  quite  distinct.  The  auriculo-ventricular  and  semilunar 
valves  are  formed  by  the  growth  of  folds  of  the  endocardium. 

At  its  first  appearance  the  heart  is  placed  just  beneath  the  head  , 
of  the  foetus,  and  is  very  large  relatively  to  the  whole  body  :  but 
with  the  growth  of  the  neck  it  becomes  further  and  further 
removed  from  the  head,  and  lodged  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 

Up  to  a  certain  period  the  auricular  is  larger  than  the  ventri-, 
cular  division  of  the  heart;  but  this  relation  is  gi-adually  reversed 
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as  development  proceeds.  Moreover,  all  through  fcgtal  life,  the 
walls  of  the  right  ventricle  are  of  very  much  the  same  thickness 
as  those  of  the  left,  which  may  probably  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  foetus  the  right  ventricle  has  to  propel  the  blood  from 
the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  aorta,  and  thence  into  the  placenta, 
while  in  the  adult  it  only  drives  the  blood  through  the  lungs. 

Arteries. — The  primitive  aorta  arises  from  the  bulbus  arte- 
riosus and  divides  into  two  branches  which  arch  backwards,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  foregut  and  unite  again  behind  it,  and  in  front  of 
the  notochord  into  a  single  vessel. 

This  gives  o£E  the  two  omphalo-meseiiteric  ai-teries,  which  distribute 
branches  all  over  the  yolk-sac  ;  this  area  rascvlosa  in  the  chick  attaining  a 
large  development,  and  being  limited  all  round  by  a  vessel  known  as  the 
sinus  terminalis. 

The  blood  is  collected  by  the  venous  channels,  and  returned  through  the 
omphalo-mesenteric  veins  to  the  heart. 

Behind  this  pair  of  primitive  aortic  arches,  four  more  pairs  make 
their  appearance  successively,  so  that  there  are  five  pairs  in  all, 
each  one  running  along  one  of  the  visceral  arches. 

These  five  ai-e  never  all  to  be  seen  at  once  in  the  embryo  of 
higher  animals,  for  the  two  anterior  pairs  gradually  disappear, 
while  the  posterior  ones  are  making  their  appearance,  so  that  at 
length  only  three  remain. 

In  Fishes,  however,  they  all'  persist  throughout  life  as  the 
branchial  arteries  supplying  the  giUs,  while  in  Amphibia  three 
pairs  persist  throughout  life. 

In  Reptiles,  Birds,  and  Mammals,  further  transformations 
occur. 

In  Reptiles  the  fourth  pair  remains  throughout  life  as  the 
permanent  right  and  left  aorta ;  in  Birds  the  right  one  remains  as 
the  permanent  aorta,  curving  over  the  right  bronchus  instead  of 
the  left  as  in  Mammals. 

In  Mammals  the  left  fourth  aortic  arch  developes  into  the 
permanent  aorta,  the  right  one  remaining  as  the  subclavian  artery 
of  that  side.  Thus  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  right  side  coire- 
sponds  to  the  aortic  arch  on  the  left,  and  this  homology  is  further 
I  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  hooks 
under  the  subclavian  on  the  right  side,  and  the  aortic  arch  on  the 
left. 
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The  third  aortic  arch  remains  as  the  external  carotid  artery, 
while  the  fifth  disappears  on  the  right  side,  but  on  the  left  forms 
the  pulmonary  artery.  The  distal  end  of  this  arch  originally  opens 
into  the  descending  aorta,  and  this  communication  (which  is  per- 


^i,.m.-l>ia,ra,n  of  iU  aortic  arcUes  in  a  '-/"^'J^^^t^.trti^^^^^^^^ 

^ve  i-ise  to  the  permanent  arterial  ^^T"}^.' ^y/^^^It^l^^^  ^Ap  the  pulmonary ;  « 
now  divided  into  A,  the  ascending  of  the  aortic  "/'f'/°''4'gVe  primitive  aortic 
right  and  left  aortic  roots  ;  f^'/f^-^^^l^'^^^'a^htk^^^  ?or  the  sake  of 
or  branchial  arches  /,  IT,  JJJ,  '  ^'V' -^^^^^  Tr],^  -npiTnanent  svstemic  vessels  are 
clearness,  have  been  omitted  on  the  th?^^lrts TSriSe  arches  which 
deeply,  thepuhnonary  aitenes,  l^f  t  y  f  ^aed  thB  parts  of^  ^^^^^ 
are  ti-ansitory  are  smiplyouthned;  c,  placed  ^etween  tne  P  ^  ^^f. 

arteries;  c  e,  external  carotid  a^enes ;  t j,  mteraw  right  Vertebral  from 

clavian,  'rising  from  the  nght  aortic  root  ^^^yond  fte  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^ 
the  same,  opposite  the  fourth  arch  ;  v  s  .  left  "r/?^^^^^^  arch ;  p.  pul- 

togetherfromthe  left,  or  Pe™nt  a°iti°  outer  or  back  part  of  left 

monary  arteries  rismg  together  from  l«\"'f„?A  aid  °  pneumog.tstric  nerves, 
fifth  arch,  forming  ductus  artenosus  ;  '^jf fecim^^^  represented  dia- 

descendingin  frontof  .aorbc  ai-ches  ^'^^  tti^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.p.e. 

ffvX^'sra-^^^^^^  °^  "-^^ 

arteriosus  {d) .    (Allen  Thomson,  after  Eatldce. ) 

manent  throughout  life  in  many  reptiles  on  both  sides  of  the  body) 
remains  throughout  foetal  life  under  the  name  of  ductus  arUnmm  : 
the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  to  the  right  and  left  lung- 
are  very  small,  and  most  of  the  blood  which  is  forced  mto  tl  e 
pulmonary  artery  passes  through  the  wide  ductus  ai-tenosus  mto 
L  descending  aorta.  All  these  points  .ill  become  clear  on 
reference  to  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  439)- 

As  the  umbilical  vesicle  dwindles  in  size,  the  portion  of  the 
omphalo-mesenteric  arteries  outside  the  body  gradually  disappears. 
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Fig*.  440. — Diatjvam  of  young  emhi'i/o 
and  its  vessel,  showing  course  of 
circulation  in  the  umbiUcal  vesicle  ; 
and  also  that  of  the  allantois  (near 
the  caudal  extremity) ,  which  is  just 
commencing'.  (Dalton.) 


the  part  inside  the  body  remaining  as  the  mesenteric  arteries  (figs, 
440,  441). 

Meanwhile  with  the  growth  of  the 
allantois  two  new  arteries  (umbilical) 
appear,  and  rapidly  increase  in  size 
till  they  are  the  largest  branches  of 
the  aorta  :  they  are  given  oif  from 
the  internal  iliac  arteries,  and  for  a 
long  time  are  considerably  larger 
than  the  external  iliacs  which  supply 
the  comparatively  small  hind-limbs. 

Veins. — The  chief  veins  in  the 
early  embryo  may  be  divided  into 
two  groups,  visceral  and  parietal : 
the  former  includes  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric and  umbilical,  the  latter 
the  jugular  and  cardinal  veins.  The 
former  may  be  first  considered. 

The  earliest  veins  to  appear  in 
the  fcBtus  are  the  omphalo-mesenteric  which  return  the  blood 
from  the  yolk-sac  to  the  developing  auricle.  As  soon,  as  the 
placenta  with  its  umbilical 
veins  is  developed,  these 
unite  with  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric, and  thus  the 
blood  which  reaches  the 
auricle  comes  partly  from 
the  yolk-sac  and  partly 
from  the  placenta.  The 
right  omphalo-mesenteric 
and  the  right  umbilical 
vein  soon  disappeai-,  and 
the  united  left  omphalo- 
mesenteric and  umbilical 
veins  pass  through  tlie  de- 
veloping liver  on  the  way 
to  the  auricle.  Two  sets 
of  vessels  make  their  ap- 
pearance   in  connection 


Fig,  441. — Diagram  of  evihri/onnd  its  vessels  at  a  later 
stage,  showing  the  second  circulation.  The 
pharynx,  (msophngus,  and  intestinal  canal  have 
uecome  fm-ther  developed,  and  the  mosentci-io 
arteries  have  enlarged,  while  the  umhilical 
vesicle  and  its  vascular  branches  are  veiy  much 
reduced  in  size.  The  large  umbilical  artei'ies  arc 
seen  passing  out  in  the  placenta.   (Dalton. ) 
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with  the  liver  (vena3  hepaticte  advehentes,  and  revehentes),  both 
opening  into  the  united  omphalo-mesenteric  and  umbilical  veins, 
in  such  a  way  that  a  portion  of  the  venous  blood  traversing  the 
latter  is  diverted  into  the  developing  liver,  and,  having  passed 
though  its  capillaries,  returns  to  the  umbilical  vein  through  the 


Fiir  ii2  —Diiii/mms  UlM.ilrathn/  the  development  of  veins  tihont  the  hver.  B,  d  c,  ducts  of 
Cuvier,  right  aai  left ;  c  right  and  left  cardinal  veins  ;  o,  left  omphalo-mesentenc 
vein  •  o'  right  omphalo-mesenteric  vein,  almost  shrivelled  up ;  »,  n',  umbUicol  vems, 
of  -which  u',  the  right  one,  has  ahnost  disappeared.  Between  the  venie  cardmales  is 
seen  the  outline  of  the  rudimentary  Uver,  with  its  vente  hepaticpe  advehentes,  and 
revehentes ;  D,  ductus  venosus  ;  I.',  hepatic  veins  ;  c  i,  vena  cava  infenor  ;  1 ,  portal 
vein ;  P'  P',  venaa  advehentes ;  m,  mesenteric  veins.  (KOlliker.; 

venffi  hepaticEe  revehentes  at  a  point  nearer  the  heart  (see 
fig.  442).  The  portion  of  vein  between  the  afferent  and  efferent 
veins  of  the  liver  becomes  the  ductus  venosus.  The  vense  hepaticte 
advehentes  become  the  right  and  left  branches  of  the  portal  vein, 
the  vente  hepaticre  revehentes  become  the  hepatic  veins,  which  open 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  ductus  venosus  with  another  large 
vein  (vena  cava  inferior),  which  is  noAv  being  developed.  The 
mesenteric  portion  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein  returning  blood 
from  the  developing  intestines  remains  as  the  mesenteric  vein, 
which,  by  its  union  with  the  splenic  vein  forms  the  portal. 

Thus  the  foetal  liver  is  supplied  with  venous  blood  from  two  i 
sources,  through  the  umbilical  and  portal  vein  respectively.  At 
birth  the  circulation  thi-ough  the  umbilical  vein  of  course  com- 
pletely ceases  and  the  vessel  begins  at  once  to  dwindle,  so  that 
uow  the  only  venous  supply  of  the  liver  is  through  the  portal 
vein.  The  earliest  appearaucc  of  the  jyarietal  system  of  veins  is 
the  formation  of  two  short  transverse  veins  (ducts  of  Cuvier) 
openiuo-  into  the  auricle  on  cither  side,  which  result  from  the 
union  of  a  jugular  vein,  collecting  blood  from  the  head  and  neck. 
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and  a  cardinal  vein  -which  returns  the  blood  from  the  Wolffian 
bodies,  the  vertebral  colnmn,  and  the  parieties  of  the  trunk.  This 
arrangement  persists  thi-oughout  life  in  Fishes,  but  in  Mammals 
the  following  transformations  occur. 

As  the  kidneys  are  developing  a  new  vein  appears  (vena  cava 
inferior),  formed  by  the  junction  of  their  efferent  veins.  It  receives 
branches  from  the  legs  (iliac)  and  increases  rapidly  in  size  as 
they  grow  :  further  up  it  receives  the  hepatic  veins.  The  heart 
gradually  descends  into  the  thorax  causing  the  ducts  of  Cuvier  to 
become  oblique  instead  of  transverse.  As  the  fore-limbs  develop, 
the  subclavian  veins  are  formed. 

A  transverse  communicating  trunk  now  unites  the  two  ducts 
ABC  D 
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Fig.  443.— Diagrams  illastraliiig  the  development  of  llie  great  veins,  d  e,  ducts  of  Cuvier; 
j,  jugular  veins  ;  h,  hepatic  veins ;  c,  cardinal  veins  ;  s,  subclavian  vein ;  j  i,  internal 
jugular  vein ;  j  f,  external  jugular  vein  ;  a  z,  azygos  vein ;  c  7,  inferior  vena  cava ;  r, 
renal  veins ;  i  I,  iliac  veins  ;  h  ij,  hypogastric  veins,  (Gegenbaur.) 

of  Cuvier,  and  gradually  increases,  while  the  left  duct  of  Cuvier 
becomes  almost  entirely  obliterated  (all  its  blood  passing  by  the 
communicating  trunk  to  the  right  side)  (fig.  443,  0,  d).  The  right 
duct  of  Cuvier  remains  as  the  right  innominate  vein,  while  the 
communicating  branch  forms  the  left  innominate.  The  remnant 
of  the  left  duct  of  Cuvier  generally  remains  as  a  fibrous  band, 
running  obliquely  down  to  the  coronary  vein,  which  is  really  the 
proximal  part  of  the  left  duct  of  Cuvier.    In  front  of  the  root  of 
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the  left  lung,  another  relic  may  be  found  in  the  form  of  the  so- 
called  vestigial  fold  of  Marshall,  which  is  a  fold  of  pericardiiun  I 
running  in  the  same  direction. 

In  many  of  the  lower  mammals,  such  as  the  rat,  the  left  ductus  Cuvieri 
remains  as  a  left  suiierior  cava. 

Meanwhile,  a  transverse  branch  carries  across  most  of  the  blood 
of  the  left  cardinal  vein  into  the  right;  and  by  this  union  the  gi-eat 
azygos  vein  is  formed. 

The  upper  portions  of  the  left  cardinal  vein  remain  as  the  left 
superior  intercostal  and  vena  azygos  minor  (fig.  443,  d). 

Circulation  of  Blood  in  the  Foetus. 

The  circulation  of  blood  in  the  foetus  differs  considerably  fi-om 
that  of  the  adult.  It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  begin  its  description 
by  tracing  the  course  of  the  blood,  which,  after  being  earned  out 
to  the  placenta  by  the  two  umbilical  arteries,  has  returned,  cleansed 
and  replenished,  to  the  foetus  by  the  umbilical  vein. 

It  is  at  first  conveyed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and 
there  the  stream  is  divided,-a  part  of  the  blood  passing  straight 
on  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  through  a  venous  canal  called  the 
ductus  venoms,  while  the  remainder  passes  into  the  portal  vein, 
and  reaches  the  inferior  vena  cava  only  after  circulating  through 
the  liver.    Whether,  however,  by  the  direct  route  through  the 
ductus  venosus  or  by  the  roundabout  way  through  the  liver,-al 
the  blood  which  is  returned  from  the  placenta  by  the  umbilical 
vein  reaches  the  inferior  vena  cava  at  last,  and  is  carried  by  it 
to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  into  which  cavity  is  also  pourmg 
the  blood  that  has  cnculated  in  the  head  and  neck  and  arms 
and  has  been  brought  to  the  auricle  by  the  superior  vena  cava.  It 
mioht  be  naturally  expected  that  the  two  streams  of  blood  would 
be  mingled  in  the  right  auricle,  but  such  isnot  the  case,  or  only  to 
a  slight  extent.    The  blood  from  the  mperior  vena  cava,-the  less 
pure  fluid  of  the  two-passes  almost  exclusively  into        nf  t 
ventricle,  through  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening,  just  as  it  does 
in  the  adult ;  while  the  blood  of  the  inferi^-  vena  cava  is  direc  ed 
L  a  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  called   he  Eusta- 
l^nmlve  through  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle,  whence 
f  pTs  i  h  to  the  V  ventricle,  and  out  of  this  into  the  aorta,  and 
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thence  to  all  the  body.  The  blood  of  the  superior  vena  cava, 
■which,  as  before  said,  passes  into  the  right  ventricle,  is  sent  out 
thence  in  small  amount  through  the  pulmonary  ai'tery  to  the  lungs. 


Fig.  444. — Diagram  of  the  Fxtal  Circulaiion. 


and  thence  to  the  left  auricle,  as  in  the  adult.  The  greater  part, 
however,  by  far,  does  not  go  to  the  lungs,  but  instead,  passes 
through  a  canal,  the  ductus  arteriostis,  leading  from  tlie  pulmonary 
artery  into  the  aorta  just  below  the  origin  of  the  three  great 
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vessels  which  supply  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  there 
meeting  that  part  of  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  which  has 
not  gone  into  these  large  vessels,  it  is  distributed  with  it  to  the 
trunk  and  lower  parts, — a  portion  passing  out  by  way  of  the  two 
umbilical  arteries  to  the  placenta.  From  the  placenta  it  is  re- 
turned by  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver, 
from  which  the  description  started. 

Changes  after  Birth.— After  birth  the  foramen  ovale  closes, 
and  so  do  the  ductus  arteriosus  and  ductus  venosus,  as  well  as 
the  umbilical  vessels;  so  that  the  two  streams  of  blood  which 
arrive  at  the  right  auricle  by  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava 
respectively,  thenceforth  mingle  in  this  cavity  of  the  heart,  and 
passing  into  the  right  ventricle,  go  by  way  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  to  the  lungs,  and  through  these,  after  purification,  to  the 
left  auricle  and  ventricle,  to  be  distributed  over  the  body.  (See 
Chapter  on  Circulation.) 


Development  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Nerves.— All  the  spinal  nerves  are  derived  from  the  meso- 
blast ;  also  all  the  cranial  nerves,  except  the  optic  and  olfactoiy,  ' 
which  are  outgrowths  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicles.  From  the 
same  middle  layer  of  the  embryo  are  also  derived  the  ganglia  con- 
nected with  these  nerves,  and  the  whole  sympathetic  system  of 
nerves  and  ganglia. 

Spinal  Cord.— Both  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  have  a  different 
origin  from  that  of  the  nerves  which  arise  from  them.  These 
nerve-centres  are  developed  entirely  from  the  epiblast  (possibly, 
however,  a  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  originates  in  the  meso- 
blast);  while  the  nerves,  as  we  have  seen,  are  formed  from 
mesoblast.  The  spinal  cord  is  developed  out  of  the  primitive 
medullary  tube  which  results  from  the  folding  in  of  the  dorsal 

laminee  (m,  fig.  411). 

Soon  after  it  has  closed  in,  this  tube  is  found  to  be  somewhat 
oval  in  section,  with  a  central  canal,  which,  in  sections,  presents 
the  appearance  of  an  elongated  slit,  slightly  expanded  at  each  end. 
The  two  opposite  sides  unite  (fig.  445)  '^^  t^^^  centre  of  the  slit 
dividing  it  into  an  anterior  portion  (the  permanent  central  canal 
of  the  cord)  and  a  posterior,  which  makes  its  way  to  the  free 
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surface,  and  persists  as  the  posterior  fissure  of  the  cord,  lodging  a 
very  fine  process  of  pia  mater. 

At  this  period  the  cord  consists  almost  entirely  of  grey  matter, 
but  the  white  matter,  which  is  derived  probably  from  the  sur- 
rounding mesoblast,  becomes  deposited  aroimd  it  on  all  sides, 
growing  up  especially  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cord  into 
the  two  anterior  columns.     These  are  separated  by  a  fissure 


445- — Diagram  of  development  of  spinal  cord;  cc,  central  canal;  af,  anterior  fissure  ; 
j;/,  posterior  fissure;  g,  grey  matter;  w,  white  matter.  For  further  explanation  see 
text. 

(anterior  fissure  of  cord),  which  of  course  deepens  as  the  columns 
bounding  it  become  more  prominent  (fig.  445). 

By  the  development  of  various  commissui-es,  the  cord  is  com- 
pleted. 

AVhen  it  fii'st  appears,  the  spinal  cord  occupies  the  whole 
length  of  the  medullary  canal,  but  as  development  proceeds,  the 
spinal  column  grows  more  rapidly  than  the  contained  cord,  so 
that  the  latter  appears  as  if  drawn  up  till,  at  birth,  it  is 
opposite  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  and  in  the  adult  opposite  the 
first  lumbar.  In  the  same  way  the  increasing  obliquity  of  the 
spinal  nerves  in  the  neural  canal,  as  we  approach  the  lumbar 
region,  and  the  "  cauda  equina  "  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cord,  are 
accounted  for. 

Brain. — We  have  seen  (p.  763)  that  the  front  portion  of  the 
medullary  canal  is  almost  from  the  first  widened  out  and  divided 
into  three  vesicles.  From  the  anterior  vesicle  (thalamence- 
phalon)  the  two  primary  optic  vesicles  are  budded  oif  laterally  : 
their  further  history  will  be  traced  in  the  next  section.  Some- 
what later,  from  the  same  vesicle  the  rudiments  of  the  hemi- 
spheres appear  in  the  form  of  two  outgrowths  at  a  higher 
level,  which  grow  upwards  and  backwards.  These  form  the 
prosenceplialon. 

In  the  walls  of  the  posterior  (third)  cerebral  vesicle,  a  thicken- 
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ing  appears  (rudimentary  cerebellum)  which  becomes  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  vesicle  by  a  deep  inflection. 

At  this  time  there  are  two  chief  cm-vatures  of  the  brain  (fig. 
446,  3)-  (i-)  ^  sharp  bend  of  the  whole  cerebral  mass  down- 
wards round  the  end  of  the  notochord,  by  which  the  anterior 
vesicle,  which  was  the  highest  of  the  three,  is  bent  downwards, 
and  the  middle  one  comes  to  occupy  the  highest  position.  (2.) 


embiToaboutsevenweeks  old;  4  about  t^^  •  thalamencephalon ; 

(mesencephalon). ;  U  cei-e^eUu™,  «  ,"^J^fthe  several  Srves  which  occur  m  the  course 
hemispheres ;  i',  i^\™^^'^„TtlrlviewTho*She  great  enlai-gement  of  the  cereW 
t^Z^^'&l^^^  ^^^^^  SS!eavin=g  the  optic  lobes,  uncovered. 

N.?"  ^  the  Hnej  terminates  in  the  ri.ht  hemisphere,  it  ou.ht  to  be  continued 


into  the  thalamencephalon. 

A  sharp  bend,  with  the  convexity  forwards,  which  runs  in  from 
behhrd  beneati  the  rudimentary  cerebellum  separatmg  it  from  the 

"  TWfive  frmdamental  parts  of  the  fetal  brain  may  be  distin- 
guisS;  wMch,  together  with  the  parts  developed  from  them  may 
be  presented  in  the  following  tabxilar  view. 
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Table  of  Parts 


I.  Anterior 
Primaiy 
Vesicle. 


II.  Middle 
Primary 
Vesicle. 

III.  Posterior 
Primaiy 
Vesicle. 


Developed  from  Fundamental  Parts 
of  Brain. 

/  Cerebral     hemispl^res,  corpora 
striata,  corpus  callosum,  fornix, 
lateral  ventricles,  olfactory  bulb 
(Rhinencephalon). 
Tlialami  optici,  pineal  gland,  pitui- 
tary body,  third  ventricle,  optic 
nerve  (primarily). 
Corpora  quadrigemina,  crura  cei'e- 
bri,  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  optic 
nerve  (secondarily). 
J  Cerebellum,  pons  Varolii,  anterior. 
\    part  of  fourth  ventricle.' 
f  Medulla  oblongata,  fourth  Ventri- 
\    die,  auditory  nerve. 

(^Qwain's  Anatomy.') 


I.  Prosencephalon, 


2.  Thalamencephalon 

(Diencephalon). 

3.  Mesencephalon. 

4.  Bpencephalon. 

5.  Metencephalon. 


The  cerebral  hemispheres  grow  rapidly,  upwards  and  back- 
wards, while  from  their  inferior  surface  the  olfactory  bulbs  are 
budded  off,  and  the  thalamencephalon,  from  which  they  spring,' 
remains  to  form  the  third 
ventricle  and  optic  thalami. 
The  middle  cerebral  vesicle 
(mesencephalon)  for  some 
time  is  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  foetal  brain,  and 
in  Fishes,  Amphibia,  and 
Reptiles,  it  remains  unco- 
vered through  life  as  the 
optic  lobes.  But  'in  Birds 
the  growth  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  thrusts  the 
optic  lobes  down  laterally, 
and  in  Mammalia  com- 
pletely overlaps  them.' 

In  the  lower  Mammalia  the  backward  growth  of  the  hemi- 
spheres ceases  as  it  were,  but  in  the  higher  groups,  such  as  the 
monkeys  and  man,  they  grow  still  further  back,  until  they  com- 
pletely cover  in  the  cerebellum,  so  that  on  looking  down  on  the 
brain  from  above,  the  cerebellum  is  quite  concealed  from  view. 
The  surface  of  the  hemispheres  is  at  first  quite  smooth,  but  as 


rig.  447. — Side  view  of  fcetal  hrain  at  six  months^ 
showing  commencement  of  formation  of  the 
principal  Assures  and  convolutions.  F, 
frontal  lobe  ;  P,  parietal ;  0,  occipital ; 
T,  temporal ;  a  a  a,  commencing  frontal 
convolutions  ;  s,  Sylvian  fissui-e ;  s',  its  an- 
terior division  ;  c,  within  it  the  central  lobe 
or  island  of  Beil ;  r,  fissure  of  Rolando  ; 
p,  peiTJendicular  flssiu'e.    (R.  'Wagner.) 
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early  as  the  third  month  the  great  Sylvian  fissure  begins  to  be  ) 

formed  (fig.  446,  4)- 

The  next  ^0  appear  is  the  parieto-occipital  or  perpendicular 

fissure ;  these  two  great  fissures,  unlike 
the  rest  of  the  sulci,  are  formed  by  a 
curving  round  of  the  whole  cerebral 
mass. 

In  the  sixth  month  the  fissure  of 
Rolando  appears  :  from  this  time  till 
the  end  of  festal  life  the  brain  grows 
rapidly  in  size,  and  the  convolutions 
appear  in  quick  succession ;  first  the 
great  primary  ones  are  sketched  out, 
then  the  secondary,  and  lastly  the  ter- 
tiary ones  in  the  sides  of  the  fissures. 
The  commissures  of  the  brain  (anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior),  and  the  corpus 
caUosum,  are  developed  by  the  growth 
of  fibres  across  the  middle  line. 

The  Hippocampus  major  is  fonned 
by  the  folding  in  of  the  grey  matter 
from  the  exterior  into  the  latter  ven- 
tricles. The  essential  points  in  the 
structure  and  arrangement  of  the  vai-i- 
ous  parts  of  the  brain,  are  diagi-am- 
matically  shown  m  the  two  accom- 
panying figures  (figs.  448,  449). 


Pig.  448. — Diagrammatic  liorizon- 
tal  section  of  a  Vertehrate  brain. 
The  flgm'es  serve  both  for  this 
and  the  next  diagram.  Mh, 
mid  brain :  what  lies  in  front 
of  this  is  the  fore-,  and,  what 
lies  behind,  the  hind-brain; 
Lt,  lamina  terminalis  ;  Olf,  ol- 
faotoiy  lobes;    Bmj),  hemi- 
spheres ;  Th.E,  thalamenceph- 
alon;  Pn,  pineal  gland;  Py, 
pituitary  body  ;  FM,  foramen 
of  Mimro  ;  cs,  corpus  striatum; 
Th,  optic  thalamus ;  GG,  crura 
cerebri :  the  mass  lying  above 
the  canal  represents  the  cor- 
pora quadrigemina ;  Gh,  cere- 
bellum ;  I— IX.,  the  ninepau-s 
of  cranial  nerves ;  i,  olfactory 
ventricle ;  2,  lateral  ventiicle ; 
3,  third  ventricle;  4,  fourth 
ventricle;  +,  iter  a'  tertio  ad 
quartimi  ventriculum. 

(Huxley.) 


Development  of  the  Organs  of 
Sense. 

Eye.— Soon  after  the  first  three 
cerebral  vesicles  have  become  distinct 
from  each  other,  the  anterior  one  sends 
out  a  lateral  vesicle  from  each  side, 
(primary  optic  vesicle),  which  grows 
out  towards  the  free  surface,  its  cavity  of  com-se  communicating 
with  that  of  the  cerebral  vesicle  through  the  canal  in  its  pedicle. 
It  is  soon  met  and  iuvaginated  by  an  in-growing  process  from  the 
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epiblast  (fig.  450),  very  much  as  the  growing  tooth  is  met  by  the 
process  of  epithelium  which  produces  the  enamel  organ.  This 


Fig.  449.— Longitudinal  and  vertical  diagrammatic  section  of  a  Vertebrate  hrain.  Letters 
as  before.  Lamina  tenninalis  is  represented  by  the  strong  black  line  ioining  Pn  and 
Fy.  (Huxley.) 


process  of  the  epiblast  is  at  first  a  depression  which  ultimately 
becomes  closed  in  at  the  edges  so  as  to  produce  a  hollow  ball,  which 
is  thus  completely  severed  from  the  epithelium  with  which  it  was 

A 


Kg.  450' — Lonyiludinal  section  nf  the  primari/  optic  vesicle  in  the  chick  magnified  (from 
Eemak).— A,  frop  an  embryo  of  sixty-five  hours;  B,  a  few  hours  later;  C,  of  the 
fourth  day ;  ■  c,  the  corneous  layer  or  epidei-mis,  presenting  in  A,  the  open  depression 
for  the  lens,  which  is  closed  in  B  and  C  ;  I,  the  lens  follicle  and  lens ;  pr,  the  primary 
optic  vesicle ;  in  A  and  B,  the  pedicle  is  shown ;  in  C,  the  section  being  to  the  side  of 
the  pedicle,  the  latter  is  not  shown  ;  u,  the  secondaiT  ocular  vesicle  and  vitreous 
humour. 


originally  continuous.  F'rom  this  hollow  ball  the  crystalline 
lens  is  developed.  By  the  ingrowth  of  the  lens  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  is  forced  back  nearly  into  contact 
with  the  posterior,  and  thus  the  primary  optic  vesicle  is  almost 
obliterated.  The  cells  in  the  anterior  wall  are  much  longer  than 
those  of  the  posterior  wall ;  from  the  former  the  retina  proper  is 
developed,  from  the  latter  the  retinal  pigment. 

The  cup-shaped  hollow  in  which  the  lens  is  now  lodged  i.s 

3  F  2 
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termed  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  :  its  walls  grow  up  all  round, 
leaving,  however,  a  slit  at  the  lower  part. 

Choroidal  Fissure.— 

Through  this  slit  (fig.  452). 
often  termed   the  cJwroidal 
fissure,  a  process  of  mesoblast 
containing   numerous  blood- 
vessels projects,  and  occupies 
the  cavity  of  the  secondary 
optic  vesicle  behind  the  lens, 
filling  it  with  vitreous  humour 
and  furnishing  the  lens  capsule 
and    the    capsule  -  pupillaiy 
membrane.  .  This  process  in 
^f;.^^J^S:ro:;;k1^t/l^::?~  Mammals  projects,  not  only 
kt^soT^'-^.^''^^^-^^^^^^     into  the  secondary  optic  vesi- 
^^'^^^^"^^^'^  cle,  but  also  into  the  pedicle 
^iS^^j,%"p7c%Set.^!S^^^  of  the  primai-y  optic  vesicle 

hVre^^rt'^e'^^^'^TtS  invagiuatiug  it  for  some  dis- 
^^^tS'^r^SM^^^^  tance  from  beneath,  and  thus 
hvunour.  X  100.  (Koliiker.)  Carrying  up  the  arteria  cen- 

tralis retinal  into  its  permanent 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

This  invagination  of  the  optic 
nerve  does  not  occur  in  hirds,  and 
consequently   no    arteria  centralis 
retiuEe  exists  in  them.    But  they 
possess    an   important  permanent 
relic  of  the  original  protrusion  of 
the  mesoblast  through  the  choroidal 
fissure,  forming  the  pecten,  while  a 
remnant  of  the  same  fissure  some- 
times occurs  in  man  under  the  name 
coloboma  iridis.    The  cavity  of  the 
primary  optic  vesicle  becomes  com- 
pletely obliterated,  and  the  rods 
and  cones  come  into  apposition  with 
the  pigment  layer  of  the  retma. 


riff  ii<2.— Transverse  vertical  section  of 

%eeyehaU  of  a  ^"J''^'"  t{ec- 

weeks.  The  aiitenor  half  of  the  sec- 
tion is  represented  :  pr,  the  remams 
of  the  cavity  of  the  pnraary  optao 
vesicle  ;  r,  the  inner  part  of  the 
outer  layer  forming  the  retinal  pig- 
ment; r,  the  thickened  inner  part 
eivins  rise  to  the  columnar  and  other 
structures  of  the  retina ;  v,  the  com- 
mencing viti'cous  humour  w''""  ,V'S 
secondary  optic  vesicle  ;  'Atheooulni 
cleft  through  ^^•hich  ttiolopp  of  the 
central  hlood-vesseh  projects  fiom 
below ;  I,  the  lens  with  a  central 
cavity.    X  too.  (KoUiker.) 
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The  cavity  of  its  pedicle  disappears  and  the  soHd  optic  nerve  is 
formed.  Meanwhile  the  cavity  which  existed  in  the  centi'e  of  the 
primitive  lens  becomes  filled  up  by  the  growth  of  fibres  from  its 
posterior  wall.  The  epithelium  of  the  cornea  is  developed  from 
the  epiblast,  while  the  corneal  tissue  proper  is  derived  from  the 
mesoblast  which  intervenes  between  the  epiblast  and  the  primitive 
lens  which  was  originally  continuous  with  it.  The  sclerotic  coat 
is  developed  round  the 
eye-ball  from  the  general 
mesoblast  iu  which  it  is 
imbedded. 

The  iris  is  formed  rather 
late,  as  a  circular  septum 
projecting  inwards,  from 
the  fore  part  of  the  cho- 
roid, between  the  lens  and 
the  cornea.  In  the  eye  of 
the  foetus  of  Mammalia, 
the  pupil  is  closed  by  a 
delicate  membrane,  the 
menibrana  pupillaris,  which 
forms  the  fi-ont  portion  of 
a  highly  vascular  mem- 
brane that,  in  the  foetus, 
STirrounds  the  lens,  aud  is 
named  the  viemhrana  ccq^sulo-pupillaris  (fig.  453).  It  is  supplied 
with  blood  by  a  branch  of  the  arteria  centralis  retime,  which, 
passing  forwards  to  the  back  of  the  lens,  there  subdivides.  The 
membrana  capsulo-pupillaris  withers  and  disappears  in  the  human 
subject  a  short  time  before  birth. 

The  eyelids  of  the  human  subject  and  mammiferous  animals 
like  those  of  birds,  are  first  developed  in  the  form  of  a  ring. 
They  then  extend  over  the  globe  of  the  eye  until  they  meet  and 
become  firmly  agglutinated  to  each  other.  But  before  bii-th,  or 
in  the  Carnivora  after  birth,  they  again  separate. 

Ear. — Very  early  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  a  depres- 
sion or  ingrowth  of  the  epiblast  occurs  on  each  side  of  the  head 
which  deepens  and  soon  becomes  a  closed  follicle.  This  immary 
otic  vesicle  which  closely  corresponds  in  its  formation  to  the  lens 


Fig.  453. — Blood-vessds  of  die  capsulo-jmpillnry  mem- 
brane of  a  new-boi-n  kitten,  magnifled.  _  The 
drawingr  is  taken  from  a  preparation  injected 
by  Tiersch,  and  shows  in  the  central  part  the 
convergence  of  the  net-work  of  vessels  in  the 
pupillary  membrane.  (Kolliker.) 
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follicle  in  the  eye,  sinks  down  to  some  distance  from  the  free 
surface ;  from  it  are  developed  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear,  consisting  of  the  vestibule 
and  its  semicircular  canals  and  the  scala  media  of  the  cochlea. 
The  surrounding  mesoblast  gives  rise  to  the  various  fibrous  bony 
and  cartilaginous  parts  -which  complete  and  enclose  this  mem- 
branous labyrinth,  the  bony  semicircular  canals,  the  walls  of  the 
cochlea  with  its  scala  vestibuli  and  scala  tympani.  In  the 
mesoblast,  between  the  primary  otic  vesicle  and  the  brain,  the 
auditory  nerve  is  gradually  differentiated  and  forms  its  central 
and  peripheral  attachments  to  the  brain  and  internal  ear  respec- 
tively. According  to  some  authorities,  however,  it  is  said  to  take 
its  origin  from  and  grow  out  of  the  hind  brain. 

The  Eustachian  tube,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  the 
external  auditory  passage,  are  remains  of  the  first  branchial  cleft. 
The  membrana  tympani  divides  the  cavity  of  this  cleft  into  an 
internal  space,  the  tympanum,  and  the  external  meatus.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  is  prolonged  in  the  form 
of  a  diverticulum  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  tympanum, 
and,  the  external  cutaneous  system,  come  into  relation  with  each 
other  at  this  point ;  the  two  membranes  being  separated  only  by 
the  proper  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

The  pinna  or  external  ear  is  developed  from  a  process  of 
integument  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first  and  second  visceral 
arches,  and  probably  corresponds  to  the  gill-cover  (operculum)  in 
fishes. 

jfogg. — The  nose  originates  like  the  eye  and  ear  in  a  depres- 
sion of  the  superficial  epiblast  at  each  side  of  the  fronto-nasal 
process  (primaiy  olfactory  gi'oove),  which  is  at  fii-st  completely 
separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  gradually  extends 
backwards  and  downwards  till  it  opens  into  the  mouth. 

The  outer  angles  of  the  fronto-nasal  process,  uniting  with  the 
maxiUary  process  on  each  side,  convert  what  was  at  first  a  groove 
into  a  closed  canal. 

Development  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. 

The  alimentary  canal  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  development 
consists  of  three  distinct  parts-the  fore  and  hind  gut  endmg 
blindly  at  each  end  of  the  body,  and  a  middle  segment  which 
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commixnicates  freely  on  its  ventral  surface  with  the  cavity  of  the 
yelk-sac  through  the  vitelline  or  omphalo-mesenteric  duct  (p.  767) 
From  the  fore-g-ut  are  foi-med  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and 
stomach ;  from  the  hind-gut,  the  lower  end  of  the  colon  and  the 
rectum.  The  mouth  is  developed  by  an  involution  of  the  epiblast 
between  the  maxillary  and  mandibular  processes,  which  becomes 


A  B  c  D 


Fig.  454. —  Outlines  of  the  form  and  position  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  successive  stages  of  its 
development.  A,  alimentary  canal,  &c.,  in  an  embryo  of  four  weeks  ;  B,  at  six  weeks  ; 
C,  at  eight  weeks ;  D,  at  ten  weeks  ;  I,  the  primitive  lungs  connected  with  the  pharynx ; 
5,  the  stomach ;  d,  the  duodenimi ;  ?,  the  small  intestine ;  i',  the  large ;  c,  the  csecum 
and  vermiform  appendage ;  ;•,  the  rectum ;  cl,  in  A,  the  cloaca  ;  a,  in  B,  the  anus 
distinct  from  s  i,  the  sinus  uro-genitaiis ;  v,  the  yelk-sac ;  v  i,  the  vitello-intestinal 
duct ;  u,  the  urinary  bladder  and  urachus  leading  to  the  allantois ;  g,  genital  ducts. 
(Allen  Thomson.) 

deeper  and  deeper  till  it  reaches  the  blind  end  of  the  fore-gut,  and 
at  length  communicates  freely  with  the  pharynx  by  the  absorption 
of  the  partition  between  the  two. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  alimentai-y  canal  the  anus  is  formed 
in  a  precisely  similar  way  by  an  involution  from  the  free  surface, 
which  at  length  opens  into  the  hind-gut.  When  the  depression 
from  the  free  surface  does  not  reach  the  intestine,  the  condition 
known  as  imperforate  anus  results.  A  similar  condition  may  exist 
at  the  other  end  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  failure  of  the 
involution  which  forms  the  mouth,  to  meet  the  fore-gut.  The 
middle  portion  of  the  digestive  canal  becomes  more  and  more 
closed  in  till  its  originally  wide  communication  with  the  yelk-sac 
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Pig.  455. — First  appearance  oftheparotid 
gland  in  the  embryo  0/ a  sheep. 


becomes  narrowed  down  to  a  small  duct  (vitelline).  This  duct 
usviaUy  completely  disappears  in  the  adult,  but  occasionally 

the  proximal  portion  remains  as  a 
diverticulum  from  the  intestine. 
Sometimes  a  fibrous  cord  attaching 
some  part  of  the  intestine  to  the 
umbilicus,  remains  to  represent  the 
vitelline  duct.  Such  a  cord  has  been 
known  to  cause  in  after-life  strangu- 
lation of  the  bowel  and  death. 

The  alimentary  canal  lies  in  the 
form  of  a  straight  tube  close  beneath 
the  vertebral  column,  but  it  gradu- 
ally becomes  divided  into  its  special 
parts,  stomach,  small  intestine,  and 
large  intestine  (fig.  454),  and  at  the 
same  time  comes  to  be  suspended  in  the  abdominal  cavity  by 
means  of  a  lengthening  mesentery  formed  from  the  splanchno- 

plem'e  which  attaches  it 
to  the  vertebral  column. 
The  stomach  originally 
has  the  same  dh'ection  as 
the  rest  of  the  canal ;  its 
cardiac  extremity  being 
superior,  its  pylonis  infe- 
rior. The  changes  of  posi- 
tion which  the  alimentary 
canal  undergoes  may  be 
readily  gathered  from  the 
accompanying  figures  (fig. 

454)- 

Pancreas  and  Sali- 
vary Glands. — The  prin- 
cipal glands  in  connection 
with  the  intestinal  canal 
are  the  sahvaiy,  pancreas, 
and  the  liver.  In  Mam- 
malia, each  salivary  gland  first  appears  as  a  simple  canal  with 
bud-like  processes  (fig.  455).  V'^S      ^  gelatinous  nidus  or  blas- 


Fic.  t<6.-Lolmles  of  the  porolid,  with  the  salivary 
ducts,  in  the  embryo  of  the  sheep,  at  a  more 
advanced  stage. 
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tema,  and  oommiinicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  As  the 
development  of  the  gland  advances,  the  canal  becomes  more  and 
more  ramified,  increasing  at  the 
expense  of  the  blastema  in  which 
it  is  still  enclosed.  The  branches 
or  salivary  ducts  constitute  an  in- 
dependent system  of  closed  tubes 
(fig.  456).  The  pancreas  is  deve- 
loped exactly  as  the  salivary 
glands,  but  is  developed  from  the 
hypoblast  lining  the  intestine, 
while  the  salivary  glands  are 
formed  fi-om  the  epiblast  lining 
the  mouth. 

Liver. — The  liver  is  developed 
by  the  protmsion,  as  it  were,  of  a 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  in  the  form  of  two  conical 
hollow  branches  which  embrace  the 
common  venous  stem  (figs.  457, 
458).  The  outer  part  of  these 
cones  involves  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein,  which  breaks  up  in  its 
interior  into  a  plexus  of  capillaries,  ending  in  venous  tmnks  for 


Kg.  458. — Undhnevts  of  Ihe.  liver  on  the  hdestine  of  a  chick  at  the  fifth  day  of  incubation.,  i. 
heart  ;  2,  intestine  ;  3,  diverticulum  of  the  intestine  in  which  the  liver  (4)  is  developed ; 
5,  part  of  the  mucous  layer  of  tlie  germinal  membrane.  (Miiller.) 

the  conveyance  of  the  blood,  to  the  heart.  The  inner  portion  of 
the  cones  consists  of  a  number  of  solid  cylindrical  masses  of  cells, 
derived  probably  from  the  hypoblast,  which  become  gradually 


Fig.  457. — Diagram  of  part  of  digestive 
tract  of  a  chick  (4th  day).  The  black 
line  represents  hypoblast,  the  outer 
shading  mesoblast :  1 ,7,  limg  diverti- 
culum, with  expanded  end  forming 
priraaiy  lung- vesicle ;  St,  stomach ; 
?,  two  hepatic  diveiticula,  with  their 
tenninations  united  by  solid  rows  of 
hypoblast  cells;  7),  diverticulum  of 
the  pancreas  with  the  vesicular  diver- 
ticiila  coming  from  it.  (Gotte.) 
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hollowed  by  the  formation  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  and  among  which 
blood-vessels  are  rapidly  developed.  The  gland-ceUs  of  the  organs 
are  derived  from  the  hypoblast,  the  connective  tissue  and  vessels 
without  doubt  from  the  mesoblast.  The  gall-bladder. is  developed 
as  a  diverticulum  from  the  hepatic  duct.  The  spleen,  lymphatic, 
and  thymus  glands  are  developed  from  the  mesoblast :  the  thyroid 
partly  also  from  the  hypoblast  which  grows  into  it  as  a  diverti- 
culum from  the  fore-gut. 


.  Development  of  the  Kespiratory  Apparatus. 

The  lun-s  at  their  first  development,  appear  as  small  tubercles, 
or  diverticular  from  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  cBSophagus 

The  two  diverticula  at  first 
open  directly  into  the  (Esopha- 
gus, but  as  they  grow,  a  separate 
tube  (the  future  trachea)  is 
formed  at  their  point  of  fusion, 
opening  into  the  oesophagus  on 
.  its  anterior  surface.  These  pri- 
mary diverticula  of  the  hypo- 
blast of  the  alimentary  canal 
send  off  secondary  branches  into 
the  surrounding  mesoblast,  and 
these  again  give  off  tertiary, 
branches,  forming  the  air-cells. 
Thus  we  have  the  lungs  formed : 
the  epithelium  lining  their  air 
cells,  bronchi,  and  trachea  being 
derived  from  the  hypoblast,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  luug-tissue, 
nerves,  lymphatics,  and  blood-vessels,  cartilaginous  rings,  and 
muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchi  from  the  mesoblast.  The  dia- 
phragm is  early  developed. 


Fig.  459  illustrates  the  dei>doi>ment  of  the 
respiratortj  organs.  A,  is  the  oesopliagus 
of  a  chick  on  the  fom-th  day  of  incuba- 
tion, with  the  rudiments  of  the  trachea 
on  the  lung  of  the  left  side,  viewed  late- 
rally ;  I,  the  inferior  waU  of  the  oesopha- 
gus ;  2,  the  upper  waU  of  the  same  tube ; 
3,  the  rudimentary  lung ;  4,  the  stomach. 
B,  is  the  same  object  seen  from  below, 
so  that  both  lungs  are  visible,  c,  shows 
the  tongue  and  respii-atoiy  organs  of  the 
embiyo  of  a  horse :  i,  the  tongue  ;  2,  the 
laryn.^ :  3,  the  trachea ;  4,  the  lungs, 
viewed  from  the  upper  side.  (Alter 
Eathke.) 


The  Wolffian  Bodies,  Urinary  Apparatus,  and  Sexual 

Organs. 

The  Wolffian  bodies  are  organs  peculiar  to  the  embryonic  state,  | 
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and  may  be  regarded  as  temporary,  rather  than  rudimental,  kid- 
neys ;  for  although  they  seem  to  discharge  the  functions  of  these 
latter  organs,  they  are  not  developed  into  them. 

Appearance  of  first  rudiments. — The  Wolffian  duct  makes 
its  appearance  at  an  early  stage  in  the  history  of  the  embryo,  as  a 
cord  nmning  longitudinally  on  each  side  in  the  mass  of  meso- 
blast,  which  lies  just  external  to  the  protovertebrfe  {ung,  fig. 
460).  This  cord,  at  first  solid,  becomes  gradually  hollowed  out 
to  form  a  tube  (Wolffian  duct)  which  sinks  Ao\xn  till  it  pro- 


Fig.  460, — Transverse  of  emhryo  chick  (third  day) ,  m  mdimentary  spinal  cord ;  the 
primitive  central  canal  has  become  constricted  in]  the  middle ;  c  h,  notochord ; 
u  w  h,  primordial  vertebral  mass  ;  m,  muscle-plate ;  dr,  df,  hypoblast  and  visceral 
layer  of  mesoblast  lining  gi'oove,  which  is  not  yet  closed  in  to  form  the  intestines ;  a  0, 
one  of  the  primitive  aorta; ;  u  »,  Wolffian  body ;  u  n  g,  Wolffian  duct;  v  c,  vena  cardi- 
nalis ;  7i,  epiblast  hp,  somatopleure  and  its  reflection  to  form  af,  amniotic  fold  ;  p, 
pleuroperitoneal  cavity.  (Kiilhker.) 

jects  beneath  the  lining  membrane  into  the  pleuro-peritoneal 
cavity. 

The  primitive  tube  thus  formed  sends  off  secondary  diverticula 
at  fi'equent  intervals  which  grow  into  the  surrounding  mesoblast : 
tufts  of  vessels  grow  into  the  blind  ends  of  these  tubes,  invaginat- 
ing  them  and  producing  "Malpighian  bodies"  very  similar  in 
appearance  to  those  of  the  permanent  kidney,  which  constitute 
the  substance  of  the  Wolffian  body.  Meanwhile  another  portion 
of  mesoblast  between  the  Wolffian  body  and  the  mesentery 
projects  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  covered  on  its  free  surface  with 
epithelium  termed  "  germ  epithelium."    From  this  projection  is 
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developed  the  reproductive  gland  (ovary  or  testis  as  the  case 
may  be). 

Simultaneously,  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  Wolffian  body, 
between  it  and  the  body-wall  on  each  side,  an  involution  is 
formed  from  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity  in  the  form  of  a  longi- 


pleure;  «  ■  gernmial  epithebum,  from  which  z,tM^^  ^re 
body      Wolffian  duct ;  x  i6o.  (Vfaldeyer.) 

tudmal  fiurrow,  whose  edges  soon  close*  over  to  fonn  a  duct 

(Miiller's  duct).  . 

All  the  above  points  are  sho^vm  in  the  accompanymg  figures, 

460,  461,  462,  463.  ,  , 

The  Wolffian  bodies,  or  temporary  kidneys,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  give  place  at  an  early  period  in  the  human  fetus  to  tl^ir 

successors,  the  permanent  kidneys,         \  ^t/^^'t^"^, 
them     They  diminish  rapidly  in  size,  and  by  the  end  of  the  thud 
month  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.    In  connection,  however^^ 
with  their  upper  part,  in  the  male,  there  are  developed  from  a  n  ^ 
mass  of  blastema,  the  vasa  efferentia,  coni  vasado.,  and  glohnsmajo, 
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of  the  epididymis ;  and  thus  is  brought  aboxit  a  direct  connection 
between  the  secreting  part  of  the  testicle  and  its  duct  (Cleland, 
Banks).    The  Wolffian  cUds  persist  in  the  male,  and  are  developed 
'  to  form  the  body  and  globus  minor  of  the  epididymis,  the  vas 


Fig.  462. — Diagram  showimi  the  relations  of  the  female  [the  left-hand  fiqxm  9  )  anil  of  the  male 
[the  right  hand  figure  i  )  reproductive  organs  to  the  general  plan  (the  middle  figure)  of  these 
organs  in  the  higlier  vertehrata  (including  man) .  G  I,  cloaca ;  if,  rectum  ;  B  I,  urinai-y 
bladder;  i7,  ui'eter  ;  A",  kidney ;  f7  A,  urethra ;  (?,  genital  gland,  ovary  or  testis  ;  W, 
■Wolffian  tody  ;  W  d,  Wolffian  duct ;  M,  MuUerian  duct ;  Ps  t,  prostate  gland ;  C  p, 
Cowper's  gland ;  C  s  p,  corpus  spongiosum ;  C  e,  corpus  cavemosum. 

In  the  femnle.—V,  vagina;  U  t,  uterus;  J"  p.  Fallopian  tube ;  G  t,  Gaertner's  duct;  Pv, 

parovarium;  ^4,  anus  ;  Cc,  Cs/?,  clitoris. 
Intliemale.—Csp,Cc,vema;  (7  (,  uterus  masculinus  ;  V  s,  vesicula  aemioalis  ;  Vd,vas 

deferens.  (Huxley.) 

deferens,  and  ejaculatory  duct  on  each  side,  the  vesicnla3  seminales 
forming  diverticula  from  their  lower  part.  In  the  female  a  small 
relic  of  the  Wolffian  body  persists  as  the  "  pai'ovarium ; "  in  the 
male  a  similar  relic  is  termed  the  "  organ  of  GiraldSs."  The  lower 
end  of  tlio  Wolffian  duct  remains  in  the  female  as  the  "  duct  of 
Gacrtner  "  wliich  descends  towards,  and  is  lost  upon,  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  vagina. 

From  the  lower  end  of  the  Wolffian  duct  a  diverticulum  grows 
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back  along  the  body  of  the  embryo  towards  its  anterior  extremity, 
and  ultimately  forms  the  ureter.  Secondary  diverticula  are  given 
off  from  it  and  grow  into  the  surrounding  blastema  of  blood-vessels 
and  cells. 

Malpighian  bodies  are  formed  just  as  in  the  Wolffian  body,  by 
the  invagination  of  the  blind  knobbed  end  of  these  diverticula  by 
a  tuft  of  vessels  (fig.  463).  This  process  is  precisely  simQar  to  the 
invagination  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  by  the  rudimentaiy  lens. 

Thus  the  kidney  is  developed, 
consisting  at  first  of  a  number 
of  separate  lohules ;  this  con- 
dition remaining  throughout 
life  in  many  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, e.g.,  seals  and  whales, 
and  traces  of  this  lobtdation 
being  visible  in  the  human 
foetus  at  birth.  In  the  adult 
all  the  lobtdes  are  fused  into 
a  compact  solid  organ. 

The  supra-renal  capsules 
originate  in  a  mass  of  meso-) 
blast  just  above  the  kidneys  ; 
soon  after  their  first  appear- 
ance they  are  very  much  larger 
than  the  kidneys  (see  fig. 
464),  but  by  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  latter  this  relation  is 
soon  reversed. 

Later  Development. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  generative  gland  has  been  already 
described :  for  some  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  an 
ovary  or  testis  will  be  developed  from  it ;  gradually  however  the 
special  characters  belonging  to  one  of  them  appear,  and  m  either 
case  the  organ  soon  begins  to  assume  a  relatively  lower  position 
in  the  body;  the  ovaries  being  ultimately  placed  m  the  pelvis; 
while  towards  the  end  of  fcBtal  existence  the  testicles  descend  into 
the  scrotum,  the  testicle  entering  the  internal  inguinal  ring  in  the 
seventh  month  of  foetal  life,  and  completing  its  descent  t  irough 
the  inguind  canal  and  external  ring  into  the  scrotum  by  the  end 


Transverse  section  of  a  developing 
MaMgliian  capside  and  tuft  (human). 
Prom  a  f  cetus  at  about  the  fourth  month ; 
a,  flattened  cells  growing  to  form  the 
capsule  ;  I,  more  rounded  cells,  contmu- 
ous -with  the  above,  reflected  round  c,  and 
finally  enveloping  it ;  c,  mass  of  embry- 
onic cells  which  mU  later  become  deve- 
loped into  blood-vessels.  X  300.  (W. 
Pye.) 
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of  the  eigMh  month.  A  pouch  of  peritoneum,  the  processus  vaginalis^ 
precedes  it  in  its  descent,  and  ultimately  forms  the  tunica  vaginalis 
or  serous  covering  of  the  organ  ;  tlie  communication  betweeii  the 
tunica  vaginalis  and  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  being  closed  only 
a  short  time  before  birth.    In  its  descent,  the  testicle  or  ovary  of 

I  course  retains  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  which 
were  supplied  to  it  while  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  which  are  com- 
pelled to  follow  it,  so  to  speal?,  as  it  assumes  a  lower  position  in 
the  body.  Hence  the  explanation  of  the  otherwise  strange  fact  of 
the  origin  of  these  parts  at  so  considerable  a  distance  from  the 
organ  to  which  they  are  distributed. 

Descent  of  the  Testicles  into  Scrotum. — The  means  by  which 
the  descent  of  the  testicles  into  the  scrotum  is  effected  are  not 
fully  and  exactly  known.  It  was  fomierly  believed  that  a  mem- 
branous and  partly  muscular  cord,  called  the  gub£rn,aculum  testis,  y 
which  extends  while  the  testicle  is  yet  high  in  the  abdomen,  from 
its  lower  part,  through  the  abdominal  wall  (in  the  situation  of  the 
inguinal  canal)  to  the  front  of  the  pubes  and  lower  part  of  the 
scrotum,  was  the  agent  by  the  contraction  of  which  the  descent 
was  effected.    It  is  now  generally  believed,  however,  that  siich  is 

/  not  the  case ;  and  that  the  descent  of  the  testicle  and  ovary  is 
rather  the  result  of  a  general  process  of  development  in  these  and 
neighbouring  parts,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce  this 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  these  organs.  In  other  words, 
the  descent  is  not  the  result  of  a  mere  mechanical  action,  by 
which  the  organ  is  dragged  do\vn  to  a  lower  position,  but  rather 
one  change  out  of  many  which  attend  the  gradual  development 
and  re-arrangement  of  these  organ's.  It  may  be  repeated,  however, 

I  that  the  details  of  the  process  by  which  the  descent  of  the  testicle 
into  the  scrotum  is  effected  are  not  accurately  known. 

The  homologiie,  in  the  female,  of  the  gubemaculum  testis,  is  a 
structure  called  the  rmmd  ligament  of  the  ztterws,  which  extends  A 
through  the  inguinal  canal,  from  the  outer  and  upper  part  of 
the  uterus  to  the  subcutaneoi;s  tissue  in  front  of  the  symphysis 
pubis. 

At  a  very  early  stage  of  foetal  life,  the  Wolffian  ducts,  ureters, 
and  Miillerian  ducts,  open  into  a  receptacle  formed  by  the  lower 
end  of  the  allantois,  or  rudimentary  bladder ;  and  as  this  com- 
municates with  the  lower  extremity  of  the  intestine,  there  is  for 
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the  time,  a  common  receptacle  or  cloaca  for  all  these  parts,  which 
opens  to  the  exterior  of  the  body  through  a  part  corresponding 
with  the  future  anus,  an  arrangement  which  is  permanent  in 

Eeptiles,  Birds,  and  some 
of  the  lower  Mammalia. 
In  the   human  fostus, 
however,  the  intestinal 
portion  of  the  cloaca  is 
cut  off  from  that  which 
belongs  to  the  urinary 
and  generative  organs ; 
a  separate  passage  or 
canal  to  the  exterior  of 
the  body,  belonging  to 
these  parts,  being  called 
the    sinus  urogenitalis. 
Siibsequently,  this  canal 
is  divided,  by  a  process 
of    division  extending 
from  before  backwards 
or   from    above  do^\'u- 
wards,    into    a  'pars 
urinaria'    and   a  'pars 
genitalis.'    The  former, 
continuous    with  the 
urachus,    is  converted 
into  the  urinaiy  blad- 
der. 

The  FaUopian  tubes,  the  uterus,  and  the  vagina  are  developed  i 
from  the  Miillerian  ducts  (fig.  464,  m  and  fig.  465)  ^vhose  first 
appearance  has  been  already  described.  The  two  Miillerian  ducts 
are  united  below  into  a  single  cord,  called  the  gemtal  cord,  and, 
from  this  are  developed  the  vagina,  as  well  as  the  cervix  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  body  of  the  uterus;  while  the  ununited  por- 
tion of  the  duct  on  each  side  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus 
and  the  Fallopian  tube.  In  certain  cases  of  ai-rested  or  abnormal 
development,  these  portions  of  the  Miillerian  ducts  may  not 
become  fused  together  at  their  lower  extremities,  and  there  is  left 
a  cleft  or  horned  condition  of  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus  re- 


Hg.  464.  —  Diagram  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  Miillerian 
ducts  and  adjacent  parts  previous  to  sexual  distinc- 
tion, as  seen  from  before,  sr,  the  supra-renal 
bodies  :  r,  the  kidneys  ;  ot,  common  blastema  of 
ovaries  or  testicles  ;  W,  Wolffian  bodies;  tc,W9lf- 
flan  ducts ;  m,  m,  MuUerian  ducts ;  g  c,  gemtal 
cord ;  uff,  sinus  urogenitalis ;  i,  intestme ;  cl, 
cloaca.   (Allen  Thompson.) 
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sembling  a  condition  whicli  is  permanent  in  certain  of  the  lower 
animals. 

In  the  male,  the  Miilleriau  ducts  have  no  special  function,  and 
are  but  slightly  developed.  The  hydatid  of  Morgagni  is  the 
remnant  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Miillerian  duct.    The  small 


Fig.  465.  Fig.  466. 


Urinary  and  generative  organs  of  a  human  female  emhrt/o,  measuring      inches  in  length. 

rig-J^S-— General  view  of  these  parts  ;  i,  .supra-renal  capsules;  2,  kidneys;  3,  ovary;  4, 

Fallopian  tube ;  5,  uterus;  6,  intestine;  7,  the  bladder. 
Fig.  466.— Bladder  and  Generative  organs  of  the  same  embryo  viewed  from  the  side  ;  a, 

the  urinary  bladder  (at  the  upper  part  is  a  portion  of  the  urachus)  ;  2,  m-ethra  ;  3, 

uterus  (with  two  comua)  ;  4,  vagina ;  5,  part  as  yet  common  to  the  vagina  and 

lu'ethra;  6,  common  oriilce  of  the  urinary  and  generative  organs  ;  7,  the  clitoris. 
Fig.  467- — Internal  generative  organs  of  the  sameembiyo;  i,  the  utenis ;  2,  the  round 

ligaments ;  3,  the  Fallopian  tubes  (formed  by  the  Miillerian  ducts) ;  4,  the  ovaries ;  5, 

the  remains  of  the  WoUfian  bodies. 
Fig.  468. — External  generative  organs  of  the  same  embryo ;  i,  the  labia  majora ;  2, 

the  nj-mphre  ;  3,  clitoris ;  4,  anus.  (Miiller). 


prostatic  pouch,  uterus  masculinus,  or  sinus  2^ocularis,  forms  the 
atrophied  remnant  of  the  distal  end  of  the  genital  cord,  and  is,  of 
course,  therefore,  the  homologuc,  in  the  male,  of  tlie  vagina  and 
utenis  in  the  female. 
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The  external  parts  of  generation  are  at  first  the  same  in  both  , 
sexes.    The  opening  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus  is,  in  both 
sexes,  bounded  by  two  folds  of  skin,  whilst  in  front  of  it  there  is 
formed  a  penis-like  body  surmounted  by  a  glans,  and  cleft  or 
furrowed  along  its  imder  surface.    The  borders  of  the  fun-ows 
diverge  posteriorly,  running  at  the  sides  of  the  genito-urinary 
orifice  internally  to  the  cutaneous  folds  just  mentioned  (see 
figs.  465,  466,  467).    In  the  female,  this  body  becoming  retracted, 
forms  the  clitoris,  and  the  margins  of  the  farrow  on  its  under 
surface  are  converted  into  the  nymphse,  or  labia  minora,  the  labia 
majora  pudendte  being  constituted  by  the  great  cxitaneous  folds. 
In  the  male  foetus,  the  margins  of  the  furrow  at  the  under  smface 
of  the  penis  unite  at  about  the  fourteenth  week,  and  form  that 
part  of  the  urethra  which  is  included  in  the  penis.    The  large 
cutaneous  folds  form  the  scrotum,  and  later  (in  the  eighth  month 
of  development),  receive  the  testicles,  which  descend  mto  them 
from  the  abdominal  cavity.    Sometimes  the  urethra  is  not  closed, 
and  the  deformity  called  hypospadias  then  results.  The  appearance 
of  hermaphroditism  may,  in  these  cases,  be  increased  by  the 
retention  of  the  testes  within  the  abdomen. 


CHAPTER  XXI.'' 

ON  THE  RELATION  OF  LIFE  TO  OTHER  FORCES. 

An  enumeration  of  theories  concerning  the  nature  of  life  would 
be  beside  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter.  They  are  interest- 
ing as  marks  of  the  way  in  which  various  minds  have  been 
influenced  by  the  mystery  which  has  always  hung  about  vitality; 
their  destniction  is  hxit  another  warning  that  any  theory  we  can 
frame  must  be  considered  only  a  tie  for  connecting  present  facts, 
and  one  that  must  yield  or  break  on  any  addition  to  the  number 
which  it  is  to  bind  together. 


*  This  chapter  i.s  a  reprint,  with  some  verbal  alterations,  of  essay 
contributed  to  St.  Sartkolomrw'.  Hospital  Rrp.rts,  1867,  by  W.  Momnt 


Baker. 
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Before  attention  had  been  di-awn  to  the  mutual  convertibility 
of  the  various  so-called  physical  forces— heat,  light,  electricitj', 
and  others — and  until  it  had  been  shown  that  these,  like  the 
matter  through  which  they  act,  are  limited  in  amount,  and 
strictly  measurable  ;  that  a  given  quantity  of  one  force  can 
produce  a  certain  quantity  of  another  and  no  more  ;  that  a 
given  quantity  of  combustible  material  can  produce  only  a  given 
quantity  of  steam,  and  this  again  only  so  much  motive  power ; 
it  was  natural  that  men's  minds  shotild  be  satisfied  with  the 
thought  that  vital  force  was  some  pecxiliar  innate  power,  un- 
limited by  matter,  and  altogether  independent  of  stnicture  and 
organisation.  The  comparison  of  life  to  a  flame  is  probably  as 
early  as  any  thought  about  life  at  all.  And  so  long  as  light  and 
heat  were  thought  to  be  inherent  qualities  of  certain  material 
which  perished  utterly  in  their  prodiiction,  it  is  not  strange  that 
life  also  should  have  been  reckoned  some  strange  spirit,  pent  up 
in  the  germ,  expending  itself  in  growth  and  development,  and 
finally  declining  and  perishing  with  the  body  which  it  had  in- 
habited. 

With  the  recognition,  however,  of  a  distinct  coiTclation  between 
the  physical  forces,  came  as  a  natural  consequence  a  revolution  of 
the  commonly  accepted  theories  concerning  life  also.  The  dictum, 
so  long  accepted,  that  life  was  essentially  independent  of  physical 
force  began  to  be  questioned. 

As  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  give  a  definition  of  life  that 
shall  be  short,  comprehensive,  and  intelligible,  it  will  be  best, 
perhaps,  to  take  its  chief  manifestations,  and  see  how  far  these 
seem  to  be  dependent  on  other  forces  in  nature,  and  how  connected 
with  them. 

Life  manifests  itself  by  Birth,  Growth,  Development,  Decline 
and  Death;  and  an  idea  of  life  will  most  naturally  arise  by 
taking  these  events  in  succession,  and  studying  them  individually, 
and  in  relation  to  each  other. 

When  the  embryo  in  a  seed  awakes  from  that  state,  neither 
life  nor  death,  which  is  called  dormant  vitality,  and,  bursting  its 
envelopes,  begins  to  grow  up  and  devclope,  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  a  birth.  And  so,  when  the  chick  escapes  from  the  egg, 
and  when  any  living  form  is,  as  the  phrase  goes,  brought  into  the 
world.    In  each  case,  however,  birth  is  not  the  beginning  of  life, 
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but  onl}'  tlie  continuation  of  it  under  different  conditions.    To  i 
understand  the  beginning  of  life  in  any  individual,  whetlier  plant 
or  animal,  existence  must  be  traced  somewhat  further  back,  and 
in  this  way  an  idea  gained  concerning  the  nature  of  the  germ,  the 
development  of  which  is  to  issue  in  birth. 

The  germ  may  be  defined  as  that  portion  of  the  parent  wliich  ■ 
is  set  apart  with  power  to  grow  up  into  the  likeness  of  the  being 
from  which  it  has  been  derived. 

The  manner  in  which  the  germ  is  separated  from  the  parent 
does  not  here  concern  us.    It  belongs  to  the  special  subject  of 
generation.    Neither  need  we  consider  apart  from  others  those 
modes  of  propagation,  as  fission  and  gemmation,  which  differ 
more  apparently  than  really  from  the  ordinary  process  tji^ified  in 
the  formation  of  the  seed  or  ovum.    In  eveiy  case  alike,  a  new 
individual  plant  or  animal  is  a  portion  of  its  parent :  it  may  be 
a  mere  outgrowth  or  bud,  which,  if  separated,  can  maintain  an 
independent  existence ;  it  may  be  not  an  outgi'owth  but  simply 
a  portion  of  the  parent's  structure,  which  has  been  naturally  or 
artificially  cut  off,  as  in  the  spontaneous  or  artificial  cleaving  of 
a  polype  ;  it  may  be  the  embryo  of  a  seed  or  ovum,  as  in  those 
cases  in  which  the  process  of  multiplication  of  different  organs 
has  reached  the  point  of  separation  of  the  individual  more  or  less 
completely  into  two  sexes,  the  mutual  conjugation  of  a  portion 
'  of  each  of  which,  the  sperm-ceU  and  the  germ-ceU,  is  necessary 
for  the  production  of  a  new  being.    We  are  so  accustomed  to 
regard  the  conjugation  of  the  two  sexes  as  necessary  for  what 
is^called  generation,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  only 
o-radually  in  the  upward  progress  of  development  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdoms,  that  those  portions  of  organised 
matter  which  are  to  produce  new  beings  are  allotted  to  two 
separate  individuals.    In  the  least  developed  forais  of  life,  almost 
any  part  of  the  body  is  capable  of  assuming  the  characters  of  a 
separate  individual ;  and  propagation,  therefore,  occurs  by  fission 
or  gemmation  in  some  form  or  other.    Then,  in  beings  a  little 
higher  in  rank,  only  a  special  part  of  the  body  can  become  a 
separate  being,  and  only  by  conjugation  with  anotlier  special  part 
Still  there  is  but  one  parent ;  and  this  hermaplu-odite-form  of 
c^ene'ration  is  the  rule  in  the  vegetable  and  least  developed  portion 
:,f  tlie  animal  kingdom.    At  last,  in  all  animals  but  the  lowest. 
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and  in  some  plants,  the  portions  of  organised  structure  specialised 
for  development  after  their  mutual  union  into  a  new  individual, 
are  found  on  two  distinct  beings,  which  we  call  respectively  male 
and  female. 

The  old  idea  concerning  the  power  of  growth  resident  in  the 
gei'm  of  the  new  being,  thus  formed  in  various  ways,  was  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  a  store  of  dormant  vitality  was  laid  up 
in  it,  and  that  so  long  as  no  decomposition  ensued,  this  was 
capable  of  manifesting  itself  and  becoming  active  under  the 
influence  of  certain  external  conditions.  Thus,  the  dormant  force 
supposed  to  be  present  in  the  seed  or  the  egg  was  assumed  to  be 
the  primary'  agent  in  effecting  development  and  gro^\"th,  and  to 
continue  in  action  during  the  whole  term  of  life  of  the  living 
being,  animal  or  vegetable,  in  which  it  was  said  to  reside.  The 
influence  of  extemal  forces — heat,  light,  and  others — was  noticed 
and  appreciated  ;  but  these  were  thought  to  have  no  other  connec- 
tion with  vital  force  than  that  in  some  way  or  other  they  called  it 
into  action,  and  that  to  some  extent  it  was  dependent  on  them 
for  its  continuance.  They  were  not  supposed  to  be  correlated  with 
it  in  any  other  sense  than  this. 

Now,  however,  we  are  obliged  to  modify  considerably  our 
notions  and  with  them  our  terms  of  expression,  when  describing 
the  origin  and  birth  of  a  new  being. 

To  take,  as  before,  the  simplest  case — a  seed  or  egg.  We 
must  suppose  that  the  heat,  which  in  conjunction  with  moistiu-e 
is  necessary  for  the  development  of  those  changes  which  issue 
in  the  growth  of  a  new  plant  or  animal,  is  not  simply  an  agent 
which  so  stimulates  the  dormant  vitality  in  the  seed  or  egg  as 
to  make  it  cause  growth,  but  it  is  a  force,  which  is  itself 
transformed  into  chemical  and  vital  power.  The  embryo  in 
the  seed  or  egg  is  a  part  which  can  transform  heat  into  vital 
force,  this  term  being  a  convenient  one  wherewith  to  express 
the  power  which  particiilar  structures  possess  of  growing, 
<:icveloping,  and  performing  otlier  actions  which  we  call  vital.* 


*  The  teiin  "vital  force"  is  here  employed  for  the  sake  of  brevitjr. 
Whether  it  is  strictly  admissible  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 
I     The  general  tcim  force  is  used  as  Bynonymous  with  wliat  is  now  often 
Icrmed  ou'nj  ij. 
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Of  coiirae  the  embryo  can  grow  only  by  taking  up  fresh  materiiil 
and  incorporating  it  with  its  own  structure,  and  therefore  it  is 
surrounded  in  the  seed  or  ovum  witli  matter  sufficient  for  n\itri- 
tion  until  it  can   obtain   fresh  supplies  from  without.  The 
absorption  of  this  nutrient  matter  involves  an  expenditure  of 
force  of  some  kind  or  other,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  the  raising 
of  simple  to  xnore  complicated  forms.    Hence  the  necessity  for 
heat  or  some  other  power  before  the  embryo  can  exhibit  any 
sign  of  life.    It  would  be  quite  as  impossible  for  the  germ  to 
begin  life  without  external  force  as  without  a  supply  of  nutrient 
matter.    Without  the  force  wherewith  to  take  it,  the  matter 
would  be  useless.    The  heat,  therefore,  which  in  conjunction  with 
moisture  is  necessary  for  the  begixming  of  life,  is  partly  expended 
as  chemical  power,  which  causes  certain  modifications  in  the 
nutrient  material  surrounding  the  embryo,  e.g.,  the  transforma- 
tion of  starch  into  sugar  in  the  act  of  germination  :  partly,  it  is 
transformed  by  the  germ  itself  into  vital  force,  whereby  the 
gei-m  is  enabled  to  take  up  the  nutrient  material  presented  to  it, 
and  arrange  it  in  fonus  characteristic  of  life.    Thus  the  force  i& 
expended,  and  thus  life  begins— when  a  particle  of  organised 
matter,  which  has  itself  been  produced  by  the  agency  of  life, 
begins  to  transform  external  force  into  vital  force,  or  in  other 
wo°rds  into  a  power  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  grow  and  develop. 
This  is  the  true  beginning  of  life.    The  time  of  birth  is  but  a 
particular  period  in  the  process  of  development  at  wluch  the 
germ,  having  arrived  at  a  fit  state  for  a  more  independent 
existence,  steps  forth  into  the  outer  world. 

The  term  "  dormant  vitality,"  must  be  taken  to  mean  simply 
the  existence  of  organised  matter  with  the  cai^aciiy  of  transform- 
ing heat  or  other  force  into  vital  or  growing  power,  when  this 
force  is  applied  to  it  under  proper  conditions. 

The  state  of  dormant  vitality  is  like  that  of  an  empty  voltaic 
battery,  or  a  steam-engine  in  which  the  fuel  is  not  yet  lighted. 
In  the  former  case  no  electric  current  passes,  because  no  chemical 
action  is  going  on.  There  is  no  transformation  into  electric  force, 
because  tliere  is  no  cliemical  force  to  be  transformed.  Yet,  wo  do 
not  say,  in  this  instance,  that  there  is  a  store  of  electricity  laid  up 
in  a  dormant  state  in  the  battery  ;  neither  do  we  say  that  a  store 
of  motion  is  laid  up  in  the  steam-engine.    And  there  is  as  little 
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reason  for  saying  there  is  a  store  of  vitality  in  a  dormant  seed  or 
oviim. 

Next  to  the  beginning  of  life,  we  have  to  consider  how  far  its 
continuance  by  growth  and  development  is  dependent  on  external 
force  and  to  what  extent  con-elated  with  it. 

Mere  growth  is  not  a  special  pecixliarity  of  living  beings.  A 
I  crystal,  if  placed  in  a  proper  solution,  will  increase  in  size  and 
preserve  its  own  characteristic  outline  ;  and  even  if  it  be  injured, 
the  flaw  can  be  in  part  or  wholly  repaired.  The  manner  of  its 
growth,  however,  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  living  being, 
and  the  process  as  it  occurs  in  the  latter  will  be  made  more 
evident  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  cases.  The  increase  of  a 
crystal  takes  place  simply  by  the  laying  of  material  on  the  sur- 
face only,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  any  interstitial  change.  This 
is,  however,  but  an  accidental  difference.  A  much  greater  one  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  with  the  growth  of  a  crystal  there  is 
no  decay  at  the  same  time,  and  proceeding  with  it  side  by  side. 
Since  there  is  no  life  there  is  no  need  of  death — the  one  being  a 
condition  consequent  on  the  other.  During  the  whole  life  of  a 
living  being,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  iinceasing  change.  At 
different  periods  of  existence  the  relation  between  waste  and 
repair  is  of  course  different.  In  early  life  the  addition  is  greater 
than  the  loss,  and  so  there  is  gi'owth ;  the  reconstructed  part  is 
better  than  it  was  before,  and  so  there  is  development.  In  the 
decline  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  the  renewal  is  less  than  the 
destruction,  and  instead  of  development  there  is  degeneration. 
But  at  no  time  is  there  perfect  rest  or  stability. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  life  consists  in  the 
capability  of  resisting  decay.  Formerly,  when  but  little  or 
nothing  was  known  about  the  laws  which  regiilate  the  existence 
of  living  beings,  it  was  reasonable  enough  to  entertain  such  an 
idea ;  and,  indeed,  life  was  thought  to  be,  essentially,  a  myste- 
rious power  counteracting  that  tendency  to  decay  which  is  so 
evident  when  life  has  departed.  Now,  we  know  that  so  far  from 
life  preventing  decomposition,  it  is  absohitely  dependent  iipon  it 
for  all  its  manifestations. 

The  reason  of  this  is  very  evident.  Apart  from  the  doctrine 
of  correlation  of  force,  it  is  of  course  jilain  that  tissues  which  do 
■work  must  sooner  or  later  wear  out  if  not  constantly  supplied 
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with  nourishment ;  and  the  need  of  a  continual  supply  of  food,  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  constant  excretion  of  matter 
which,  having  evidently  discharged  what  was  required  of  it,  was 
fit  only  to  be  cast  out,  taught  this  fact  very  plainly.  But  althougli, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  dependence  of  vital  power  on  supplies  of 
matter  from  without  was  recognised  and  appreciated,  the  true 
relation  between  the  demand  and  supply  was  not  until  recently 
thoroughly  grasped.  The  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  vital 
■with  other  forces  was  not  understood. 

To  make  this  more  i^lain,  it  will  be  well  to  take  an  instance  of 
transformation  of  force  more  commonly  known  and  appreciated. 
In  the  steam-engine  a  certain  amount  of  force  is  exhibited  as 
motion,  and  the  immediate  agent  in  the  production  of  this  is 
steam,  which  again  is  the  result  of  a  certain  expenditure  of  heat. 
Thus,  heat  is  in  this  instance  said  to  be  transformed  into  motion, 
or,  in  other  language,  •  one— molecular— mode  of  motion,  heat, 
is  made  to  express  itself  by  another— mechanical— mode,  ordinary 
movement.    But  the  heat  which  produced  the  vapour  is  itself  the 
product  of  the  combustion  of  fuel,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
correlated  expression  of  another  force— chemical,  namely,  that 
af&nity  of  carbon  and  hydi'Ogen  for  oxygen  which  is  satisfied  in 
the  act  of  combustion.    Again,  the  production  of  light  and  heat 
by  the  burning  of  coal  and  wood  is  only  the  giving  out  agam  ^ 
of  that  heat  and  light  of  the  sun  which  were  used  in  their  pro- 
duction.   For,  as  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  it  is  only  by  means  of 
these  solar  forces  that  the  leaves  of  plants  can  decompose  carbonic 
acid,  &c.,  and  thereby  provide  material  for  the  constraction  of 
woody  tissue.     Thus,  coal  and  wood  being  products  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  force,  must  be  taken  to  represent  a  certain  amount  of 
power;  and,  according  to  the  law  of  the  correlation  of  forces, 
must  be  capable  of  yielding,  in  some  shape  or  other,  just  so 
much  as  was  exercised  in  their  formation.    The  amount  of  force 
requisite  for  rending  asunder  the  elements  of  carbonic  acid  is 
exactly  that  amount  which  will  again  be  manifested  when  they 
clash  together  again. 

The  sun,  then,  really,  is  the  prime  agent  m  the  movement  of 
the  steam-engine,  as  it  is  indeed  in  the  production  of  nearly  all 
the  power  manifested  on  this  globe.  In  this  particular  instance, 
speaking  roughly,  its  light  and  heat  are  manifested  successively 
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as  vital  and  chemical  force  iu  the  growth  of  plants,  as  heat  and 
light  again  in  the  burning  fuel,  and  lastly  by  the  piston  and 
wheels  of  the  engine  as  motive  power.  We  may  use  the  term 
transformation  of  force  if  we  will,  or  say  that  throughout  the 
cycle  of  changes  there  is  but  one  force  variously  manifesting 
itself  It  matters  not,  so  that  we  keep  clearly  in  view  the  notion 
that  all  force,  so  far  at  least  as  our  present  knowledge  extends, 
is  but  a  representative,  it  may  be  in  the  same  form  or  another, 
of  some  previous  force,  and  incapable  like  matter,  of  being- 
created  afresh,  except  by  the  Creator.  Much  of  our  knowledge 
on  this  subject  is  of  course  confined  to  ideas,  and  governed  by 
the  words  with  which  we  are  compelled  to  express  them,  rather 
than  to  actual  things  or  facts  ;  and  probably  the  term  force  will 
soon  lose  the  signification  which  we  now  attach  to  it.  What  is 
now  kuo\ra,  however,  about  the  relation  of  one  force  to  another, 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  complete  destruction  of  old  ideas ;  and, 
therefore,  iu  applying  the  examples  of  transformation  of  physical 
force  to  the  explanation  of  vital  phenomena,  we  are  compelled  still 
to  use  a  vocabulary  which  w'as  framed  for  expressing  many  notions 
now  obsolete. 

The  dependence  of  the  lowest  kind  of  vital  existence  on  exteiiial 
force,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  is  used  as  a  means  whereby 
life  is  manifested,  have  been  incidentally  referred  to  more  than 
once  when  describing  the  origin  of  vegetable  tissues.  The  main 
functions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  constmction,  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  race  ;  and  the  use  which  is  made  of  external 
physical  force  is  more  simple  than  in  animals.  The  transformation 
indeed  which  is  effected,  while  much  less  mysterious  than  in  the 
latter  instance,  forms  an  interesting  link  between  animal  and 
crystalline  growth. 

The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  or  ammonia  by  the  leaves 
of  plants  may  be  compared  to  that  of  water  by  a  galvanic  current. 
In  both  cases  a  force  is  applied  through  a  special  material  mediinn, 
and  the  result  is  a  separation  of  the  elements  of  which  each 
compound  is  formed.  On  the  return  of  the  elements  to  their 
original  state  of  unicjn,  there  will  be  the  retimi  also  in  some  form 
or  other  of  the  force  which  was  used  to  separate  them.  Vegetable 
•  growth,  moreover,  with  which  we  are  now  specially  concerned, 
resembles  somewhat  tlic  increase  of  unorganised  matter.  Tlic 
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accidental  difference  of  its  being  in  one  case  superficial,  and  in  the 
other  interstitial,  is  but  little  marked  in  the  process  as  it  occurs 
in  the  more  permanent  parts  of  vegetable  tissues.    The  layers  of 
lignine  are  in  their  arrangement  nearly  as  simple  as  those  of  a 
crystal,  and  almost  or  quite  as  lifeless.    After  their  deposition, 
moreover,  they  undergo  no  further  change  than  that  caused  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  matter,  and  hence  they  are  not  instances  of  that 
ceaseless  waste  and  repair  which  have  been  refen-ed  to  as  so 
characteristic  of  the  higher  forms  of  living  tissue.    There  is,  how- 
ever, no  contradiction  here  of  the  axiom,  that  where  there  is  life 
there  is  constant  change.    Those  parts  of  a  vegetable  organism  iu 
which  active  life  is  going  on  are  subject,  like  the  tissues  of  animals, 
to  constant  destruction  and  renewal.    But,  in  the  more  permanent 
parts,  life  ceases  with  deposition  and  constnaction.    Addition  of 
fresh  matter  may  occur,  and  so  may  decay  also  of  that  which  is 
already  laid  dovm,  but  the  two  processes  are  not  related  to  each 
other,  and  not,  as.  in  living  parts,  inter-dependent.    Hence  the 
change  is  not  a  vital  one. 

The  acquirement  in  groArth,  moreover,  of  a  definite  shape  in  the 
case  of  a  tree,  is  no  more  admirable  or  mysterious  than  the  pro- 
duction of  a  crystal.  That  chloride  of  sodium  should  naturally 
assume  the  form  of  a  cube  is  as  inexplicable  as  that  an  aconi 
should  grow  into  an  oak,  or  an  ovum  into  a  man.  When  we 
learn  the  cause  in  the  one  case  we  shall  probably  in  the  other 
also. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  products  of  life's  more 
simple  forms  that  need  make  us  start  at  the  notion  of  their 
being  the  products  of  only  a  special  transformation  of  ordinary 
physical  force,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  gx-owth  and  de- 
velopment of  animals  obey  the  same  general  laws  that  govern  the 
formation  of  plants.  The  connecting  links  between  them  are  too 
numerous  for  the  acceptance  of  any  other  supposition.  Botli 
kingdoms  alike  are  expressions  of  vital  force,  which  is  itself  but  a 
term  for  a  special  transformation  of  ordinary  physical  force.  The 
mode  of  the  transformation  is,  indeed,  mysterious,  but  so  is  that 
of  heat  into  light,  or  of  either  into  mechanical  motion  or  chemical 
affinity.  All  forms  of  life  are  as  absolutely  dependent  on  external 
physical  force  as  afire  is  dependent  for  its  continuance  on  a  supply 
of  fuel ;  and  there  is  as  nmcli  reason  to  be  certain  that  vital  force 
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is  an  expression  or  representation  of  the  physical  forces,  especially 
heat  and  liglit,  as  that  these  are  the  correlates  of  some  force  or 
other  which  has  acted  or  is  acting  on  the  substances  which,  as  we 
say,  produce  them. 

In  the  tissues  of  plants,  as  just  said,  there  is  but  little  change, 
except  such  as  is  produced  by  additions  of  fresh  matter.  That 
which  is  once  deposited  alters  but  little  ;  or,  if  the  part  be  tran- 
sient and  easily  perishable,  the  alteration  is  only  or  chiefly  one 
produced  by  the  ordinaiy  process  of  decay.  Little  or  no  force  is 
manifested ;  or,  if  it  be,  it  is  only  the  heat  of  the  slow  oxidation 
whereby  the  structure  again  returns  to  inorganic  shape.  There  is 
no  special  transformation  of  force  to  which  the  term  vital  can  be 
applied.  With  construction  the  chief  end  of  vegetable  existence 
has  been  attained,  and  the  tissue  formed  represents  a  store  of 
force  to  be  used,  but  not  by  the  being  which  laid  it  up.  The 
laboiirs  of  the  vegetable  world  are  not  for  itself  but  for  animals. 
The  power  laid  up  by  the  one  is  spent  by  the  other.  Hence  the 
reason  that  the  constant  change,  which  is  so  great  a  character  of 
life,  is  comparatively  but  little  marked  in  plants.  It  is  present, 
but  only  in  living  portions  of  the  organism,  and  in  these  it  is  but 
limited.  In  a  tree  the  greater  part  of  the  tissues  may  be  con- 
sidered dead  ;  the  only  change  they  suffer  is  that  fresh  matter  is 
piled  on  to  them.  They  are  not  the  seat  of  any  transformation 
of  force,  and  therefore,  although  their  existence  is  the  result  of 
living  action,  they  do  not  themselves  live.  Force  is,  so,  to  speak, 
laid  up  in  them,  but  they  do  not  themselves  spend  it.  Those 
portions  of  a  vegetable  organism  which  are  doing  active  vital 
work — which  are  using  the  sun's  light  and  heat,  as  a  means 
whereby  to  prepare  building  material,  are,  however,  the  seat  of 
ixnccasing  change.  Their  existence  as  living  tissue  depends  upon 
tliis  fact — upon  their  capability  of  perishing  and  being  renewed. 

And  this  leads  to  the  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  constant  change  wliich  occurs  in  the  living  parts 
of  animals  and  vegetables,  which  is  so  invariable  an  accompani- 
ment of  life,  that  we  refuse  the  title  of  "  living "  to  parts  not 
attended  by  it  1  It  is  because  all  manifestations  of  life  are  exhibi- 
tions of  power,  and  as  no  p(jwer  can  be  originated  by  us :  as, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  correlation  of  force,  all  power  is  but 
the  representative  .of  some  previous  force  in  the  same  or  another 
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form,  so,  for  its  production,  tliere  miist  be  expenditure  and  change 
somewhere  or  other.  For  the  vital  actions  of  plants  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun  are  nearly  or  quite  sufficient,  and  there  is  no  need 
of  expenditure  of  that  store  of  force  which  is  laid  up  in  them- 
selves; but  with  animals  the  case  is  different.  They  cannot 
directly  transform  the  solar  forces  into  vital  power  i  they  must 
seek  it  elsewhere.  The  great  use  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
therefore  to  store  up  power  in  such  a  form  that  it  can  be  used  by 
animals ;  that  so,  when  in  the  bodies  of  the  latter,  vegetable 
organised  material  returns  to  an  inorganic  condition,  it  may  give 
out  force  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  transformed  by  animal 
tissues,  and  manifested  variously  by  them  as  vital  power. 

Hence,  then,  we  must  consider  the  waste  and  repair  attendant 
on  living  growth,  and  development  as  something  more  than  these 
words,  taken  by  themselves,  imply.  The  waste  is  the  return  to  a  j 
lower  from  a  higher  form  of  matter;  and,  in  the  fall,  force  is 
manifested.  This  force,  when  specially  transformed  by  organised 
tissues,  we  call  vital.  In  the  repair,  force  is  laid  up.  The  analogy 
with  ordinary  transmutations  of  physical  force  is  perfect.  By  the 
expenditure  of  heat  in  a  partici.ilar  manner  a  Aveight  can  be  raised. 
By  its  fall  heat  is  returned.  The  molecular  motion  is  but  the 
expression  in  another  form  of  the  mechanical.  So  with  life.  There 
is  constant  renewal  and  decay,  because  it  is  only  so  that  vital 
activity  can  take  place.  The  renewal  must  be  something  more 
than  replacement,  however,  as  the  decay  must  be  more  than 
simple  mechanical  loss.  The  idea  of  life  must  include  both  storing 
up  of  force,  and  its  transformation  in  the  expenditure. 

Hence  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  the  mere  preservation 
of  individual  form  under  the  circmnstances  of  concuiTent  waste 
and  repair,  with  the  essential  nature  of  vitality. 

Life,  in  its  simplest  form,  has  been  happily  expressed  by 
Savory  as  a  state  of  dynamical  equilibrium,  since  one  of  its  most 
characteristic  features  is  continual  decay,  yet  with  maintenance  for 
the  individual  by  equally  constant  repair.  Since,  then,  in  the 
preservation  of  the  equilibrium  there  is  ceaseless  change,  it  is  not 
static  equilibrium  but  dynamical. 

Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  accept  the  term  in  too 
•  strict  a  sense,  and  not  to  confoimd  that  which  is  but  a  necessary 
attendant  on  life  with  life  itself.    For,  indeed,  strictly,  there  is  no 
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preservation  of  eqiiilibrium  during  life.  Each  vital  act  is  an 
I  advance  towards  death.  We  are  accustomed  to  make  use  of  the 
terms  growth  and  development  in  the  sense  of  progress  in  one 
direction,  and  the  words  decline  and  decay  with  an  opposite  signi- 
fication, as  if,  like  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  there  were  after  matiirity 
a  reversal  of  life's  current.  But,  to  use  an  equally  old  comparison, 
I  life  is  really  a  journey  always  in  one  direction.  It  is  an  ascent, 
more  and  more  gradual  as  the  summit  is  approached,  so  gradual 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  development  ends  and  decline 
begins.  Biit  the  descent  is  on  the  other  side.  There  is  no  perfect 
equilibrium,  no  halting,  no  timiing  back. 

The  term,  therefore,  must  be  used  with  only  a  limited  significa- 
tion. There  is  preservation  of  the  individual,  yet,  although  it  may 
seem  a  paradox,  not  of  the  same  individual.  A  man  at  one  period 
of  his  life  may  retain  not  a  particle  of  the  matter  of  which  formerly 
he  was  composed.  The  preservation  of  a  living  being  during 
growth  and  development  is  more  comparable,  indeed,  to  that  of  a 
nation,  than  of  an  individual  as  the  term  is  popularly  understood. 
The  elements  of  whicli  it  is  made  up  fulfil  a  certain  woi'k  the 
traditions  of  which  were  handed  down  from  their  predecessors,  and 
then  pass  away,  leaving  the  same  legacy  to  those  that  follow  them. 
The  individuality  is  preserved,  but,  like  all  things  handed  down 
by  tradition,  its  fashion  changes,  until  at  last,  perhaps,  scarce  any 
likeness  to  the  original  can  be  discovered.  Or,  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  the  alterations  by  time  are  so  small  that  we  wonder,  not 
at  the  change,  but  the  want  of  it.  Yet,  in  both  cases  alike,  the 
individuality  is  preserved,  not  by  the  same  individual  elements 
throughout,  b\it  by  a  succession  of  them. 

Again,  concurrent  waste  and  repair  do  not  imply  of  necessity 
the  existence  of  life.  It  is  true  that  living  beings  are  the  chief 
instances  of  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  these  things.  But 
this  happens  only  because  the  conditions  under  which  the  functions 
of  life  arc  discharged  are  the  principal  examples  of  the  necessity 
for  this  unceasing  and  mingled  destruction  and  renewal.  They 
are  tlic  chief,  but  not  the  only  instances  of  this  curious  con- 
junction. 

A  tlieoretical  case  will  make  this  plain.  Suppose  an  instance 
of  some  permanent  structure,  say  a  marble  statue.  If  we  imagine 
it  to  be  placed  under  some  external  conditions  by  which  each 
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particle  of  its  substance  should  waste  and  be  replaced,  yet  with 
maintenance  of  its  original  size  and  shape,  we  obtain  no  idea  of  life. 
There  is  waste  and  renewal,  with  preservation  of  the  individual 
form,  but  no  vitality.  And  the  reason  is  plain.  With  the  waste 
of  a  substance  like  carbonate  of  calcium  whose  attractions  are 
satisfied,  there  would  be  no  evolution  of  force ;  and  even  if  there 
were,  no  structure  is  present  with  the  power  to  transfonn  or 
manifest  anew  any  power  which  might  be  evolved.  With  the 
repair,  likewise,  there  would  be  no  storing  of  force.  The  part  used 
to  make  good  the  loss  is  not  different  from  that  which  disappeared. 
There  is  therefore  neither  storing  of  force,  nor  its  transformation, 
nor  its  expenditure  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  life. 

But  real  examples  of  the  preservation  of  an  individual  substance 
under  the  circumstances  of  constant  loss  and  renewal,  may  be 
found,  yet  without  any  semblance  in  them  of  life. 

Chemistry,  perhaps,  affords  some  of  the  neatest  and  best 
examples  of  this.  One,  suggested  by  Shepard,  seems  particularly 
apposite.  It  is  the  case  of  trioxide  of  nitrogen  (NX>^)  in  the 
preparation  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas  fi-om  which  this  acid  is 
obtained  is  sulphur  dioxide,  and  the  addition  of  an  equivalent  of 
oxygen  and  the  combination  of  the  resulting  sulphur  trioxide 
.  (SO3)  with  water  (H,0)  is  all  that  is  required.    Thus : 

S0„      +     O       +    H,0  =  H,SO, 
Sulph.  dioxide  :  Oxygen  :  Water  =  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Sulphur  dioxide,  however,  cannot  take  the  necessary  oxygen 
directly  from  the  atmosphere,  but  it  can  abstract  it  from  trioxide 
of  nitrogen  (N^O,),  when  the  two  gases  are  mingled.  The 
trioxide,  accordingly,  by  continually  giving  up  an  equivalent  of 
oxygen  to  an  equivalent  of  sulphur  dioxide,  causes  the  formation 
of  s^phuric  acid,  at  the  same  time  that  it  retains  its  composition 
by  continually  absorbing  a  fresh  quantity  of  oxygen  fi-om  the 
atmosphere. 

In  this  instance,  then,  there  is  constant  waste  and  repair,  yet 
without  life.  And  here  an  objection  cannot  be  raised,  as  it  might 
be  to  the  preceding  example,  that  both  the  destruction  and  repair 
'  come  from  without,  and  are  not  dependent  on  any  inherent 
qualities  of  the  substance  with  wliich  they  have  to  do.  The  waste 
and  renewal  in  tlie  last-uamcd  example  are  strictly -dependent  on 
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the  qualities  of  the  chemical  compound  -which  is  subject  to  them. 
It  has  but  to  be  placed  in  appropriate  conditions,  and  destruction 
and  repair  will  continue  indefinitely.  Force,  too,  is  manifested, 
but  there  is  nothing  present  which  can  transform  it  into  vital 
shape,  and  so  there  is  no  life. 

Hence,  our  notion  of  the  constant  decay  which,  together  with 
repair,  takes  place  throughout  life,  must  be  not  confined  to  any 
simply  mechanical  act.  It  must  include  the  idea,  as  before  said, 
of  laying  up  of  force,  and  its  expenditure — its  transformation  too, 
in  the  act  of  being  expended. 

The  growth,  then,  of  an  animal  or  vegetable,  implies  the  ex- 
penditm-e  of  physical  force  by  organized  tissue,  as  a  means 
whereby  fresh  matter  is  added  to  and  incoi-porated  with  that 
already  existing.  In  the  case  of  the  plant  the  force  used,  trans- 
formed, and  stored  up,  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  external 
sources  ;  the  material  used  is  inorganic.  The  result  is  a  tissue 
which  is  not  intended  for  expenditure  by  the  individual  which  has 
accumulated  it.  The  force  expended  in  growth  by  animals,  on  the 
other  hand,  cannot  be  obtained  directly  from  without.  For  them 
a  supply  of  force  is  necessary  in  the  shape  of  food  derived  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Part  of  this  force- 
containing  food  is  expended  as  fuel  for  the  production  of  power ; 
and  the  latter  is  used  as  a  means  wherewith  to  elaborate  another 
portion  of  the  food,  and  incorporate  it  as  animal  structure.  Un- 
like vegetable  stnicture,  however,  animal  tissues  are  the  seat  of 
constant  change,  because  their  object  is  not  the  storing  up  of 
power,  but  its  expenditure ;  so  there  must  be  constant  waste  ;  and 
if  this  happen,  then  for  the  continuance  of  life  there  must  be 
equally  constant  repair.  But,  as  before  said,  in  early  life  the 
repair  surpasses  the  loss,  and  so  there  is  growth.  The  part 
repaired  is  better  than  before  tlie  loss,  and  thus  there  is  develop- 
ment. 

The  definite  limit  which  has  been  imposed  on  the  duration  of 
life  has  been  already  incidentally  referred  to.  Like  birth,  growth, 
and  development,  it  belongs  essentially  to  living  beings  only. 
Dead  stmctures  and  those  which  have  never  lived  are  subject  to 
cliange  and  destruction,  but  decay  in  them  is  uncertain  in  its 
beginning  and  continuance.  It  depends  almost  entirely  on  ex- 
ternal conditions,  and  differs  altogether  from  the  decline  of  life. 
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The  decline  and  death  of  living  beings  arc  as  definite  in  their 
oocnrrence  as  growth  and  development.    Like  these  they  may  be 
hastened  or  stayed,  especially  in  the  lower  foi-ms  of  life,  by  various 
influences  from  without ;  but  the  putting  off"  of  decline  must  be 
the  putting  off"  also  of  so  much  life ;  and,  apart  from  disease,  the 
reverse  is  true  also.    A  living  being  starts  on  its  career  with  a 
certain  amount  of  work  to  do— various  infinitely  in  different 
individuals,  but  for  each  well-defined.    In  the  lowest  members  of 
both  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation  the  progi-ess  of  life  in  any 
given  time  seems  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  external  circum- 
stances ;  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  almost  as  if  these  lowly-fonned 
organisms  were  but  the  sport  of  the  smTounding  elements.  But 
it  Is  only  so  in  appearance,  not  in  reality.    Each  act  of  theii-  life 
is  so  much  expended  of  the  time  and  work  allotted  to  them ;  and 
if,  from  absence  of  those  surrounding  conditions  under  which 
alone  life  is  possible,  their  vitality  is  stayed  for  a  time,  it  again 
proceeds  on  the  renewal  of  the  necessary  conditions,  from  that 
point  which  it  had  already  attained.    The  amount  of  life  to  be 
manifested  by  any  given  individual  is  the  same,  whether  it  takes 
a  day  or  a  year  for  its  expenditure.    Life  may  be  of  course  at  any 
moment  interrupted  altogether  by  disease  and  death.    But  sup- 
posing it,  in  any  individual  organism,  to  run  its  natural  course, 
it  wiU  attain  hnt  the  same  goal,  whatever  be  its  rate  of  move- 
ment    Decline  and  death,  therefore,  are  but  the  natural  termma-  { 
tions  of  life ;  they  form  part  of  the  conditions  on  which  vital  action 
be-ins-  they  are  the  end  towards  which  it  naturally  tends. 
De°ath,  not  by  disease  or  injury,  is  not  so  much  a  violent  mternip- 
tion  of  the  course  of  life,  as  the  attainment  of  a  distant  object 
which  was  in  view  from  the  commencement. 

the  period  of  decline,  as  during  gi-owth,  life  consists  m 
continued  manifestations  of  transformed  physical  force;  there 
is  of  necessity  the  same  series  of  changes  by  which  the  individual, 
though  bit  by  bit  perishing,  yet  by  constant  renewal  retains  its 
entity  The  diQ"erence,  as  has  been  more  than  once  said  is  in  the 
comparative  extent  of  the  loss  and  reproduction.  In  decline  there 
s  no'  perfect  replacement  of  that  which  is  lost.  ^^^^^ 
less  and  less  perfect.  It  does  not  of  necessity  happen  that  theie 
ny  deci  Je  of  the  quantity  of  material  added  in  the  p  ace  c,f 
that  which  disappears.    But  although  the  quantity  may  not  be 
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lessened,  and  may  indeed  absolutely  increase,  it  is  not  perfect  as 
material  for  repair,  and  although  there  may  be  no  wasting,  there 
is  degeneration. 

No  definite  period  can  be  assigned  as  existing  between  the  end 
of  development  and  the  beginning  of  decline,  and  chiefly  because 
the  two  processes  go  on  side  by  side  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  same 
organism.  The  ti'ansition  as  a  whole  is  therefore  too  gradual  for 
appreciation.  But,  after  some  time,  all  parts  alike  share  in  the 
tendency  to  degeneration ;  imtil  at  length,  being  no  longer  able  to 
subdue  external  force  to  vital  shape,  they  die ;  and  the  elements 
of  which  they  are  composed  simply  employ  what  remnant  of 
power,  in  the  shape  of  chemical  affinity,  is  still  left  in  them, 
as  a  means  whereby  they  may  go  back  to  the  inorganic  world. 
Of  course  the  same  process  happens  constantly  during  life ;  but 
in  death  the  place  of  the  departing  elements  is  not  taken  by 
others. 

Here,  then,  a  shai-p  boundary  line  is  drawn  where  one  kind  of 
action  stops  and  the  other  begins  ;  where  physical  force  ceases  to 
be  manifested  except  as  physical  force,  and  where  no  further 
vital  transformation  takes  place,  or  can  in  the  body  ever  do  so. 
For  the  notion  of  death  must  include  the  idea  of  impossibility  of 
revival,  as  a  distinction  from  that  state  of  what  is  called  "  dor- 
mant vitality,"  in  which,  although  there  is  no  life,  there  is  capabi- 
lity of  living.  Hence  the  explanation  of  the  difference  between 
the  effect  of  appliance  of  external  force  in  the  two  cases.  Take, 
for  examples,  the  fertile  but  not  yet  living  egg,  and  the  barren  or 
dead  one.  Every  application  of  force  to  the  one  must  excite 
movement  in  the  direction  of  development ;  the  foi-cc,  if  used  at 
all,  is  transformed  by  the  germ  into  vital  energy,  or  the  power  by 
which  it  can  gather  up  and  elaborate  the  materials  for  nutrition 
by  which  it  is  suiTounded.  Hence  its  freedom  throughout  the 
brooding  time  from  putrefaction.  In  the  other  instance,  the  appli- 
ance of  force  excites  only  degeneration ;  if  transformed  at  all,  it 
is  only  into  chemical  force,  whereby  the  progress  of  destruction  is 
hastened  ;  hence  it  soon  rots.  To  the  one,  heat  is  the  signal  for 
development,  to  the  other  for  decay.  By  one  it  is  taken  up  and 
manifested  anew,  and  in  a  higher  form  ;  to  the  other  it  gives 
the  impetus  for  a  still  quicker  fall. 

Life,  then,  docs  not  stand  alone.    It  is  but  a  special  manifesta- 
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tion  of  transformed  force.  "  But  if  this  be  so,"  it  may  be  said— 
"  if  the  resemblance  of  life  to  other  forces  be  great,  are  not  the 
differences  still  greater  1 " 

At  the  first  glance,  the  distinctions  between  living  organised 
tissue  and  inorganic  matter  seem  so  great  that  the  difficulty  is  ni 
finding  a  likeness.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  wide  differ- 
ences in  both  outward  coniiguration  and  intimate  composition  have 
been  mainly  the  causes  of  the  delay  in  the  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  life  to  a  place  among  other  forces.  And  reasonably  enough. 
For  the  notion  that  a  plant  or  an  animal  can  have  any  kind  of 
relationship  in  the  discliarge  of  its  functions  to  a  galvanic  battery 
or  a  steam  engine  is  sufficiently  startling  to  the  most  credulous. 
But  so  it  has  been  proved  to  be. 

Among  the  distinctions  between  living  and  unorganised  matter, 
that  which  includes  differences  in  structure  and  proximate  chemi- 
cal composition  has  been  always  reckoned  a  great  one.  The  very 
terms  organic  and  inorganic  were,  until  quite  recently,  almost 
synonymous  with  those  which  implied  the  influence  of  life  and  the 
want  of  it.  The  science  of  chemistry,  however,  is  a  gi-eat  leveller 
of  artificial  distinctions,  and  many  complex  substances  which,  it 
was  supposed,  coidd  not  be  formed  without  the  agency  of  life  can 
be  now  made  directlv  from  their  elements  or  from  very  simple 
combinations  of  these.  The  number  of  complex  substances  so 
formed  artificially  is  constantly  increasing;  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  for  doubting  that  even  such  as  albumin,  gelatin,  and  the 
like,  will  be  ultimately  produced^  without  the  intermediation  of 

living  structure. 

The  formation  of  the  latter,  such  an  organised  structure  for 
instance  as  a  cell  or  a  muscular  fibre,  is  a  different  thing  alto- 
gether There  is  at  present  no  reason  for  believing  that  such 
will  ever  be  formed  by  artificial  means ;  and,  therefore,  among  tlic 
peculiarities  of  living  force-transforming  agents,  must  be  reckoned 
as  a  great  and  essential  one,  a  special  intimate  stmcture,  apart 
from  mere  ultimate  or  proximate  chemical  composition,  to  which 
there  is  no  close  likeness  in  any  artificial  apparatus,  even  the 
most  complicated.  This  is  the  real  distinction,  as  regards  com- 
position, between  a  living  tissue  and  an  inorganic  machine  ; 
namely,  the  difference  between  the  structural  arrangement  by 
which  force  is  transformed  and  manifested  anew.    Tlic  fact  that 
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one  agent  for  transforming  force  is  made  of  albumen  or  the  like, 
and  another  of  zinc  or  iron,  is  a  great  distinction,  but  not  so 
essential  or  fundamental  an  one  as  the  difference  in  mechanical 
structure  and  arrangement. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  difference  between  what  may  be 
called  the  transformation-products  of  living  tissue,  and  of  an  arti- 
ficial machine,  it  will  be  well  to  take  one  of  the  simple  cases  first 

 the  production  of  mechanical  motion ;  and  especially  because  it 

is  so  common  in  both. 

In  one  we  can  trace  the  transformation.  Wc  know,  as  a  fact, 
that  heat  produces  expansion  (steam),  and  by  constructing  an 
apparatus  which  provides  for  the  application  of  the  expansive 
power  in  opposite  directions  alternately,  or  by  alternating  con- 
traction with  expansion,  we  are  able  to  produce  motion  so  as  to 
subserve  an  infinite  variety  of  purposes.  For  the  continuance  of 
the  motion  there  must  be  a  constant  supply  of  heat,  and  therefore 
of  fuel. 

In  the  production  of  mechanical  motion  by  the  alternate  con- 
tractions of  muscular  fibres  we  cannot  trace  the  tnuisformation  of 
force  at  all.  We  know  that  the  constant  supply  of  force  is  as 
necessary  in  this  instance  as  in  the  other  ;  and  that  the  food 
which  an  animal  absorbs  is  as  necessary  as  the  fuel  in  the  former 
case,  and  is  analogous  with  it  in  function.  In  what  exact  rela- 
tion, however,  the  latent  force  in  the  food  stands  to  the  movement 
in  the  fibre,  we  are  at  present  quite  ignorant.  That  in  some  way 
or  other,  however,  the  transformation  occiirs,  we  may  feel  quite 
certain. 

There  is  another  distinction  between  the  two  exhibitions  of 
force  which  must  be  noticed.  It  has  been  universally  believed, 
almost  up  to  the  present  time,  that  in  the  production  of  living 
force  the  result  is  obtained  by  an  exactly  corresponding  waste 
of  the  tissue  which  produces  it ;  that,  for  instance,  the  power  of 
each  contraction  of  a  miiscle  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  force 
produced  hj  the  more  or  less  complete  descent  of  so  much  mus- 
cular substance  to  inorganic,  or  less  complex  organic  shape ;  in 
other  words, — that  the  immediate  fuel  which  an  animal  requires 
for  the  production  of  force  is  derived  from  its  own  substance  ; 
and  that  the  food  taken  must  first  be  appropriated  by,  and  enter 
into  the  very  formation  of  living  tissue  before  its  latent  force  can 
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be  transformed  and  manifested  as  vital  power.  And  here,  it  might 
be  said,  is  a  great  distinction  between  a  living  structure  and  a 
simply  mechanical  arrangement  sucli  as  that  which  has  been  used 
for  comparison  ;  the  fuel  which  is  analogous  to  the  food  of  a  plant 
or  animal  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  first  form  part  of 
the  machine  which  transfonns  its  latent  energy  into  another  variety 
of  power. 

We  are  not,  at  present,  in  a  position  to  deny  that  this  is  a 
real  and  great  distinction  between  the  two  cases;  but  modern 
investigations  in  more  than  one  direction  lead  to  the  belief  that 
we  must  hesitate  before  allowing  such  a  difference  to  be  an 
universal  or  essential  one.  The  experiments  referred  to  seem 
conclusive  in  regard  to  the  production  of  muscular  power  in 
gi-eater  amount  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  products  of 
muscular  waste  excreted ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  justice,  that 
there  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  the  supposed  occun-ence  of 
transformation  of  force,  apart  from  equivalent  nutrition  and  sub- 
sequent destniction  of  the  transfonming  agent.  Argument  from 
analogy,  indeed,  would  be  in  favour  of  the  more  recent  theory  as 
the  likelier  of  the  two. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  investigations  concerning  the 
relation  of  waste  of  living  tissue  to  the  production  of  power, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  the  changes  in  any  part 
which  is  the  seat  of  vital  action  must  be  considerable,  not  only 
from  what  may  be  called  "  wear  and  tear,"  but,  also,  on  accoimt 
of  the  great  instability  of  all  organised  stnictures.  Between 
such  waste  as  this,  however,  and  that  of  an  inorganic  machine 
there  is  only  the  difference  in  degree,  arising  necessarily  from 
diversity  of  structure,  of  elemental  arrangement,  and  so  forth. 
But  the  repair  in  the  two  cases  is  different.  The  capability  of 
reconstmction  in  a  living  body  is  an  inherent  quality  Hke  that 
which  causes  gro^vth  in  a  special  shape  or  to  a  certain  degree- 
At  present  we  know  nothing  really  of  its  natui^,  and  we  are 
therefore  compelled  to  express  the  foct  of  its  existence  by  such 
terms  as  "inherent  power,"  "individual  endowment,"  and  the 
like  and  wait  for  more  facts  which  may  ultimately  explam  it. 
This  special  quality  is  not  indeed  one  of  living  things  alone. 
The  repair  of  a  crystal  in  definite  shape  is  equally  an  "  mdi- 
Tidual  endowment,"  or  "inherent  peculiarity,"  of  the  nature  of 
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which  we  ai-e  equally  ignorant.  In  the  case,  however,  of  an 
inorganic  machine  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  not  even  as  in  a 
crystal.  Faults  of  structure  must  be  repaired  by  some  means 
entirely  from  without.  And  as  our  notion  of  a  living  being, 
say  a  horse,  would  be  entirely  altered  if  flaws  in  his  composition 
were  repaired  by  external  means  only ;  so,  in  like  manner, 
would  our  idea  of  the  nature  of  a  steam-engine  be  completely 
changed  had  it  the  power  of  absorbing  and  using  part  of  its  fuel 
as  matter  wherewith  to  repair  any  ordinary  injury  it  might  sustain. 

It  is  this  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  such  an  act  as  reconstruc- 
tion which  causes  it  to  be  said,  with  apparent  reason,  that  so  long 
as  the  term  "  vital  force  "  is  used,  so  long  do  we  beg  the  question 
at  issue — What  is  the  nature  of  life  1  A  little  consideration,  how- 
ever, Avill  show  that  the  justice  of  this  criticism  depends  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  word  "  vital "  is  used.  If  by  it  we  intend 
to  express  an  idea  of  something  which  arises  in  a  totally  different 
manner  from  other  forces — something  which,  we  know  not  how, 
depends  on  a  special  innate  quality  of  living  beings,  and  owns  no 
dependence  on  ordinary  physical  force,  but  is  simply  stimulated 
by  it,  and  has  no  con-elation  with  it — then,  indeed,  it  would  be 
just  to  say  that  the  whole  matter  is  merely  shelved  if  we  retain 
the  term  "  vital  force." 

But  if  a  distinct  correlation  be  recognised  between  ordinary 
physical  force  and  that  which  in  various  shapes  is  manifested  by 
living  beings  ;  if  it  be  granted  that  every  act — say,  for  example, 
of  a  brain  or  muscle — is  the  exactly  correlated  expression  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  force  latent  in  the  food  with  which  an  animal 
is  nourished  ;  and  that  the  force  produced  either  in  the  shape  of 
thought  or  movement  is  but  the  transformed  expression  of  external 
force,  antl  can  no  more  originate  in  a  living  organ  without  sup- 
plies of  force  from  without,  than  can  that  organ  itself  be  foimed 
or  noui-ished  without  supplies  of  matter  ; — if  these  facts  be  recog- 
nised, then  the  term  used  in  speaking  of  the  powers  exercised  by 
a  living  being  is  not  of  very  much  consequence.  We  have  as' 
much  right  to  use  the  term  "vital"  as  the  words  galvanic  and 
chemical.  All  alike  are  but  the  expressions  of  our  ignorance 
concerning  the  nature  of  that  power  of  which  all  that  we  call 
"  forces "  ai'c  various  manifestations.  The  difference  is  in  tlie 
apparatus  by  which  the  force  is  transformed. 
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It  is  -with  this  meaning  that,  for  the  preyent,  the  term  "vital 
force  "  may  still  be  retained  when  we  wish  shortly  to  name  that 
combination  of  energies  which  we  call  life.  For,  exult  as  we  may 
at  the  discovery  of  the  transformation  of  physical  force  into  vital 
action,  we  must  acknowledge  not  only  that,  with  the  exception  of 
some  slight  details,  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  process  by 
which  the  transformation  is  effected  ;  but,  as  well,  that  the  result 
is  in  many  ways  altogether  different  from  that  of  any  other  force 
with  -which  we  are  acqiiainted. 

It  is  impossible  to  define  in  what  respects,  exactly,  vital  force 
differs  from  any  other.  For  while  some  of  its  manifestations  are 
identical  with  ordinary  physical  force,  others  have  no  parallel 
whatsoever.  And  it  is  this  mixed  nature  which  has  hitherto 
baffled  iill  attempts  to  define  life,  and,  like  a  Will-o'-the-wisp,  has 
led  us  floundering  on  through  one  definition  after  another  only  to 
escape  our  grasp  and  show  our  impotence  to  seize  it. 

In  examining,  therefore,  the  distinctions  between  the  products 
of  transformations  by  a  living  and  by  an  inorganic  machine,  we 
have  first  to  recognise  the  fact,  that  while  in  some  cases  the  dif- 
ference is  so  faint  as  to  be  nearly  or  quite  imperceptible,  in  others 
there  seems  not  a  trace  of  resemblance  to  be  discovered. 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  life's  manifestations— birth,  growth, 
development,  and  decline— the  diiferences  which  exist  between 
them  and  other  processes  more  or  less  resembling  them,  but  not 
dependent  on  life,  have  been  already  briefly  considered  and  need 
not  be  here  repeated.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  sum  up  very 
shortly  the  particulars  in  which  life  as  a  manifestation  of  force 
differs  from  all  others. 

The  mere  acquirement  of  a  certain  sliape  by  growth  is  not  a 
peculiarity  of  life.  But  the  power  of  developing  into  so  composite 
a  mass  even  as  a  vegetable  cell  is  a  property  possessed  by  an 
organised  being  only.  In  the  increase  of  inorganic  matter  there 
is  no  development.  The  minutest  crystal  of  any  given  salt  has 
exactly  the  same  shape  and  intimate  structure  as  the  lai-gest. 
Witli  tlie  growth  there  is  no  development.  There  is  increase  of 
size  with  retention  of  the  original  shape,  but  nothing  more.  And 
if  we  consider  the  matter  a  little  we  shall  see  a  reason  for  this. 
In  all  force-transformers,  whether  living  or  inorganic,  with  but 
few  exceptions-and  these  are,  probably,  apparent  only-some- 
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thing  more  is  required  than  homogeneity  of  structure.  There 
seems  to  be  ti  need  for  some  mutual  dependence  of  one  part  on 
another,  some  distinction  of  qualities,  which  cannot  happen  -when 
all  portions  are  exactly  alike.     And  here  lies  the  resemblance 
between  a  living  being  and  au  artificial  machine.     Both  are 
developments,  and  depend  for  their  power  of  transfoi-ming  force 
on  that  mutual  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  their  structure 
which  we  call  organisation.    But  here,  also,  lies  a  great  difference. 
The  development  of  a  living  being  is  due  to  an  inherent  tendency 
to  assume  a  certain  form ;  about  which  tendency  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing.    We  recognise  the  fact,  and  that  is  all.  The 
development  of  au  inorganic  machine — say  an  electrical  apparatus 
—is  not  due  to  any  inherent  or  individual  property.    It  is  the 
result  of  a  power  entirely  from  without ;  and  we  know  exactly 
how  to  construct  it. 

Here,  then,  again,  we  recognise  the  compound  nature  of  a  livmg 
being.  In  structure  it  is  altgether  different  from  a  crystal— in 
inherent  capacity  of  gro^vth  into  definite  shape  it  resembles  it. 
Again,  in  the  fact  of  its  organisation  it  resembles  a  machine  made 
by  man  :  in  capacity  of  growth  it  entirely  differs  from  it.  In 
regard,  therefore,  to  stnicture,  growth,  and  development,  it  has 
combined  in  itself  qualities  which  in  aU  other  things  are  more  or 
less  completely  separated. 

That  modification  of  ordinary  growth  and  development  called 
generation,  which  consists  iu  the  natural  production  and  separa- 
tion of  a  portion  of  organised  structure,  with  power  itself  to  trans- 
form force  so  as  therewith  to  build  up  an  organism  like  the  being 
from  which  it  was  thrown  off,  is  another  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
a  living  being.  We  know  of  nothing  like  it  in  the  inorganic 
world.  And  the  distinction  is  the  greater  because  it  is  the  ful- 
filment of  a  purpose,  towards  which  life  is  evidently,  from  its 
very  beginning,  constantly  tending.  It  is  as  natural  a  destiny  to 
separate  parts  which  shall  form  independent  beings  as  it  is  to 
develop  a  limb.  Hence  it  is  anotlier  instance  of  that  carrying  out 
of  certain  projects,  from  the  very  beginning  in  view,  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  things  living  and  of  no  other. 

It  is  especially  in.  the  discharge  of  what  are  called  the  animal 
functions  that  we  sec  vital  force  most  strangely  manifested.  It  is 
true  that  one  of  the  actions  included  in  this  term — namely  mecha- 
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jiical  movement — although  one  of  the  most  striking,  is  by  no  means 
A  distinctive  one.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 
commonest  transformations  of  physical  force  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  that  of  heat  into  mechanical  motion,  and  that  this 
may  be  effected  by  an  apparatus  having  itself  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  life.  The  peculiarity  of  the  manifestation  in  an  animal  or 
vegetable  is  that  of  the  organ  by  ■which  it  is  eflfected,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  transformation  takes  place,  not  in  the  ulti- 
mate result.  The  mere  fact  of  an  animal's  possessing  capability 
of  movement  is  not  more  wonderful  than  the  possession  of  a 
similar  property  by  a  steam  engine.  In  both  cases  alike,  the 
motion  is  the  correlative  expression  of  force  latent  in  the  food  and 
fuel  respectively ;  but  in  one  case  we  can  trace  the  transforma- 
tion in  the  arrangement  of  parts,  in  the  other  we  cannot. 

The  consideration  of  the  products  of  the  transformation  of  force 
effected  by  the  nervous  system  would  lead  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  tlie  present  chapter.  But  although  the  relation  of  mind  to 
matter  is  so  little  known  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any 
freedom  concerning  such  correlative  expressions  of  physical  force 
as  thought  and  nerve-products,  still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  are  as  much  the  results  of  transformation  of  force  as  the 
luechanical  motion  caused  by  the  contraction  of  a  muscle.  But 
here  the  mystery  reaches  its  climax.  We  neither  know  how  the 
change  is  effected,  nor  the  nature  of  the  product,  nor  its  analogies 
with  other  forces.  It  is  therefore  better,  for  the  present,  to  con- 
fess our  ignorance,  than,  with  the  knowledge  which  we  have  lately 
gained,  to  build  up  rash  theories,  serving  only  to  cause  that  con- 
fusion which  is  worse  than  error. 

It  may  be  said,  with  perfect  justice,  that  even  if  the  foregoing 
conclusions  be  accepted,  namely,  that  aU  manifestations  of  force 
by  living  beings  are  correlative  expressions  of  ordinary  physical 
force,  still  the  argument  is  based  on  the  assum'[3tion  of  the  existence 
of  the  apparatus  which  we  call  living  organised  matter,  with 
power  not  only  to  use  external  force  for  its  own  use  in  gi-owth, 
development,  and  other  vital  manifestations,  but  for  that  modi- 
fication of  these  powers  which  consists  in  the  separation  of  a  part 
that  shall  grow  up  into  the  likeness  of  its  parent,  and  thus  con- 
tinue the  race.  Wc  are  therefore,  it  may  be  added,  as  far  as  ever 
from  any  explanation  of  the  origin  of  life.    This  is  of  course  quite 
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true.  The  object  of  the  present  chapter,  however,  is  only  to  deal 
■with  the  rehitions  of  life,  as  it  now  exists,  to  other  forces.  The 
manner  of  creation  of  the  various  kinds  of  organised  matter,  and 
the  source  of  those  qualities,  belonging  to  it,  which  from  our 
ignorance  we  call  inherent,  are  different  questions  altogether. 

To  say  that  of  necessity  the  power  to  form  living  organised 
matter  will  never  be  vouchsafed  to  us,  that  it  is  only  a  mere 
materialist  who  would  believe  in  such  a  possibility,  seems  almost 
as  absurd  as  the  statement  that  such  inquiries  lead  of  necessity 
to  the  denial  of  any  higher  power  than  that  which  in  various 
forms  is  manifested  as  "  force,"  on  this  small  portion  of  the  imiverse. 
It  is  almost  as  absurd,  but  not  quite.  For,  surely,  he  who  recog- 
nises the  doctrine  of  the  mutual  convertibility  of  all  forces,  vital 
and  physical,  who  believes  in  their  unity  and  imperishableness, 
should  be  the  last  to  doubt  the  existence  of  an  all-powerful  Being, 
of  whose  will  they  are  but  the  various  correlative  expressions ; 
from  whom  they  all  come  ;  to  whom  they  return. 
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The  Cliemical  Basis  of  tlie  Human  Body. 

Of  the  sixty-four  known  chemical  elements  no  less  than  seventeen 
have  been  found,  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  to  form  the  chemical 
basis  of  the  animal  body. 

The  substances  occurring  in  largest  quantities  are  the  non-metallic 
elements.  Oxygen,  Carbon,  Hydi-ogen,  and  Nitrogen— oxygen  and 
carbon  making  up  altogether  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  ^Yhole.  The 
most  abimdant  of  the  metallic  elements  are  Calcium,  Sodiimi,  and 
Potassiiim. 

The  following  table  represents  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various 
elements. — (Marshall). 


Oxygen 
Carbon  . 
Hydrogen  , 
Nitrogen 
Calcium 
Phosphorus 
Sulphur 
Sodium 
Chlorine  . 


72 'O 

13  s 
9-1 

2 '5 
I  "3 
i-iS 
•1476 

•085 


Fluorine 
Potassium  . 

Iron  .... 
Magnesimn 

Silicon  .       .       .  • 
(Traces  of  copper,  lead,  and 
aluminium)  . 


■08 

•026 

•01 

•0012 
•0002 
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Compounds. — The  elementary  substances  above-mentioned  seldom 
occur  free  or  uncombined  in  the  animal  body ;  but  are  nearly 
always  united  among  themselves  in  various  numbers,  and  in  vai-iable 
l)roportions  to  fonn  "  comjminds."  Several  elements  have,  however^ 
been  detected  in  small  amoimt  free  ;  traces  of  uncombined  Oxi/gen  and 
Nitrogen  have  been  found  in  the  blood,  and  of  Hydrogen  as  well  as  of 
Oxygen  and  Nitrogen  in  the  intestmal  canal. 

Organic  and  Inorganic  Compounds — It  was  formerly  thought 
that  the  more  complex  compounds  built  up  by  the  animal  or  vegetable 
organism  were  peculiar,  and  could  not  be  inade  artificially  by  chemists 
from  their  elements,  and  under  this  idea  they  were  formed  into  a 
distinct  class,  termed  organic.  This  idea  has  been  given  up,  but  the 
name  is  still  in  use,  with  a  dilferent  signification.  The  term  organic 
is  now  applied  simply  to  the  compounds  of  the  element  Carbon, 
irrespective  of  their  complexity ;  chemists  having  found  that  these 
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componiicls  are  so  niimerous  and  important,  and  that  tliey  include; 
all  those  to  which  the  term  organic  Avas  in  former  times  exclusively 
given. 

Characteristics  of  Organic  Compounds, — The  animal  organic 
compounds  are  characterized  as  a  rixle  l)y  theii-  coviplexity,  for,  in  the 
first  place  many  elements  enter  into  their  composition,  thereby  dis- 
tinguisliing  them  from  bodies  such  as  water  (H,  0),  hydrochloric  acid 
(HCl),  and  ammonia  (N  H3),  which  maybe  taken  as  typ6s  of  inorganic 
compounds.  And  again,  because  many  atoms  of  the  same  element  occur 
in  each  molecule.  This  latter  fact  no  doubt  explains  also  the  reason  of 
the  instability  of  organic  compounds. 

Another  great  cause  of  the  instability  arises  from  the  fact  that  many  such 
compounds  contain  the  element  Nitrogen,  which  may  be  called  negative 
or  midecided  in  its  affinities,  and  may  be  easily  separated  from  com- 
bination with  other  elements. 

Animal  tissues,  containing  as  they  do  these  organic  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, are  extremely  prone  to  undergo  chemical  decomposition,  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  since  they  also  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  a  condition  most  favourable  for  the  breaking  up  of  such 
substances.  It  is  from  this  fact  that  in  the  consideration  of  the 
chemical  basis  of  the  body  we  meet  vdih.  an  extremely  large  number  of 
decomposition  products. 

In  treating  of  the  various  substances  found  in  the  animal  organism 
it  is  convenient  to  adopt  the  division  into — 

.  [  a.  Nitrogenous. 

1.  Organic  |  .Nou-Nitrogenous. 

2.  Inorganic. 

I.  Organic. 

(a)  Nitrogenous  bodies  take  the  chief  part  in  forming  the_  solid 
tissues  of  the  body,  and  are  foimd  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
circulating  fluids  (blood,  lymph,  chyle),  the  secretions  and  excretions. 
They  contain  often  in  addition  to  Cai-bon,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  and 
Oxygen,  the  elements  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus  ;  but  although  the 
composition  of  most  of  them  is  approximately  Imown,  no  genei-al 
rational  formula  can  at  present  be  given. 

Several  classes  of  anunal  nitrogenous  bodies  may  be  distingmshed, 
and  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  under  the  foUoAving  heads  :— 

(i.)  Albuminoids  or  proteids. 

(2.)  Gelatinous  substances. 

(3.)  Decomposition  nitrogenoiis  bodies. 

(4.)  Certam  supposed  nitrogenous  bodies,  the  exact  composition  oi 
which  has  not  been  made  out. 

(i.)  Albuminoids  or  Proteids  are  the  most  important  of  the  nitro- 
genous animal  compounds,  one  or  more  of  them  entering  as  essential 
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parts  into  the  formation  of  all  living  tissue.  In  the  lymph,  chyle,  and 
hlooa,  they  also  exist  abundantly.  Their  atomic  formnla  is  imcertam. 
Their  composition  may  be  taken  as — 

Carbon  .       .       .  from  51 -5  to  54-5 

Hydrogen  .       •    •  ,,      6-9  ,,  7-3 

Nitrogen  .        .       .  ,,     IS'2  ,,  1?' 

Oxygen  .       .    •  20-9  ,,  23*5 

Sulphur  .       .       .  '3  „   2-  (Hoppe-Seyler). 

Physical  Properties.— ProteiAs  are  all  amorplious  and  non-crystallisable,  so 
that  they  possess  as  a  rule  no  power  (or  scarcely  any)  of  passing  through  animal 
membranes.  They  are  soluble,  but  undergo  alteration  in  composition  in  strong 
acids  and  alkalies  ;  some  are  soluble  in  water,  others  in  neutral  saline  solutions, 
some  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  few  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Their  solutions  have  a 
left-handed  action  on  polarised  light. 

Chemical  Properties.— Certain  general  reactions  are  given  for  proteids.  They 
are  a  little  varied  in  each  particular  case  : — 

i.  A.  solution  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid,  becomes  yellow,  and  this 

yellowness  gets  darker  on  addition  of  ammonia  (xantho-proteic  re-' 
action). 

ii.  — With  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  acetic  acid,  they  give  a  white  preci- 

pitate. 

jii. — With  a  trace  of  copper  sulphate  and  an  excess  of  potassium  or  sodium 

hydrate  they  give  a  purple  coloration, 
iv. — ^With  Millon's  reagent  (mixed  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  mercuiy  ?),  they 

give  a  white  or  pinkish  precipitate,  becoming  more  pink  on  boiling. 
V.  When  boiled  with  sodium  sulphate  and  acetic  acid,  a  white  precipi- 
tate is  thrown  down. 
It  is  usual  to  place  Proteids  into  the  following  sub-classes,  thus  : — 


I. 

Native  Albumins 
Egg- Albumin. 
Serum-Albumin. 


IV. — ^Fibrin. 


II. 

Dbrivkd  Albumins. 
Acid-Albumin. 
Alkali-Albumin. 
Casein. 


III. 

Globulin. 
(a.)  Globulin, 
(b.)  Myosin. 

(c.)  Fibrinoplastic  Globulin, 
(d.)  Fibrinogen, 
(e.)  Vitellin,  &o. 


-Peptones.         VI. — Coagulated  Photeids. 
VII. — Lardaceik. 


Classes  of  Proteids. 

I.  The  Native  Albumins  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  saline 
solutions  coagulable  by  heating,  not  precipitated  by  acetic  or  normal 
phosphoric  acid.  Serum-albumin  (p.  106)  is  distinguished  from  egg- 
albumin  in  being  soluble  in  ether  and  in  not  so  easily  giving  a  precipi- 
tate -with  strong  hydrochloric"  acid  ;  the  precipitate  Ijeing  easily  redis- 
solved  in.  excess  of  the  acid.  Serum-albumin  is  found  in  the  blood, 
lymph  and  serous  and  synovial  fluids,  and  the  tissues  generally ;  it 
appears  in  the  urine  in  the  conclition  known  as  albun\iuiu-ia.  Two 
varieties,  metaVmmin  and  paralbumin  liavc  been,  described  as  existing 
in  dropsical  fluids  and  ovarian  cysts  respectively. 
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II.  Derived  Albumins  are  made  liy  adding  dilute  acids  or 
alkalies  to  solutions  ol'  native-albuiuin.  They  are  insolulde  in  water 
or  in  neutral  saline  solutions,  and  are  not  coagulated  by  lieat.  Botli 
the  native-albuinins  and  the  next  two  classes  (iii.  and  iv.)  of  pro- 
teids  generally  undergo  change  into  either  acid-  or  allcaU-albumin 
on  the  addition  of  acids  or  allcalies,  and  foods  containing  either 
albiunins  or  globulins  change  first  of  all  into  one  or  other  of  these 
compounds,  according  as  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  or  pancreatic 
juices  respectively.  Acid-albumin  is  called  also  syntonin,  and  is  either 
identical  M'ith  or  alcin  to  it.  Casein  is  very  probably  natural  alkali- 
albumin,  and  exists  in  niUk,  being  kept  in  solution  by  the  alkaline 
phosphates;  it  exists  also  in  the  serum  and  serous  fluids  in  small 
quantity,  and  in  muscle.  It  is  not  coagulable  by  heat,  and  so  cor- 
responds with  the  other  derived  albumins  ;  it  is  obtainable  as  a  pre- 
cipitate by  neutralising  milk  with  acid  (acetic).  Naturally  it  is  pre- 
cipitated in  sour  milk,  on  the  formation  of  lactic  acid. 

III.  Globulins  which  comprise  the  fibrin-forming  substances  of  the 
blood  and  the  coagulable  material  in  muscle,  and  also  the  principal 
part  of  the  crystalline  lens,  yolk  of  egg,  &c.,  are  soluble  in  very  dilute 
saline  solutions,  but  not  in  distilled  water  like  the  native-albmuins  ; 
on  addition  of  an  acid  or  alkali,  they  are  converted  into  the  coirespond- 
ing  derived-albumin.  They  are  precipitated  on  heating.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  chief  varieties  of  globulins. 

(a.)  Globulin  or  Crystallin  is  prepared  by  rubbing  up  the  crystalluie  lens  with 
sand,  adding  water  and  filtering.  On  passing  a  ciu-rent  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
thi-ough  the  filtrate,  globulin  is  precipitated.  In  properties,  it  resembles  fibrujo- 
plaatin  and  fibrinogen,  but  cannot  apparently  produce  fibrin  in  fluids  contamuig 
either.    It  coagulates  at  70° — 75°  C. 

(b.)  Myosin  can  be  prepared  (i)  from  dead  muscle  by  removing  all  fat,  tendon, 
&c.,and  washing  repeatedly  in  water,  until  the  washing  contains  no  trace  of 
proteids,  and  then  treating  with  10  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  which 
will  dissolve  a  large  proportion  into  a  viscid  fluid,  which  filters  with  difficulty.  If 
the  viscid  filtrate  be  dropped  little  by  little  into  a  large  quantity  of  distilled  wat^r, 
a  white  flocculent  precipitate  of  myosin  will  occur.  (2)  Or  from  livmg  muscle 
by  freezing  and  rubbing  up  in  a  mortar  with  snow  and  sodium  chloride  solution 
I  per  cent.,  a  fluid  is  obtained  which  on  filtering  is  at  first  liquid,  but  will  finally 
clot,  the  clot  is  myosin.  ■  . 

Myosin,  on  addition  of  dilute  acids,  dissolves  and  forms  syntonm  or  acid- 
albumin.  '  It  is  less  soluble  in  dilute  saline  solutions  than  (c)  and  (rf).  It  coagu- 
lates at  S5°— 60°  C.  ,  ,  , .   .  1  r 

(c  )  FiOrinnplasiin  or  filrinoplastic  rjlobulm  or  parmjlobvhn  is  prepared  troin 
blood-serum  diluted  with  10  vols,  of  water,  by  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  collecting  the  fine  precipitate  which  is  formed,  and  washing  with  water 
containing  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  current  should  be  strong  and  not  long  con- 
tinued. It  may  be  better  prepared  as  a  sticky  white  substance,  by  saturating 
.serum  with  crystallized  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate,  (bee  also  p. 
8;.)    It  coagulates  at  6S°— 80°  C.  „  .,  ,         ^.  1 

(d  )  Fibrinoqai  is  prepared  from  hydrocele  and  other  like  fluids  by  diluting  and 
passing  a  brisk  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (CO,)  through  the  solution  ;  or  by 
saturation  of  the  nerve  fluids  with  sodium  chloride  or  magnesium  sulphate,  (hoc 
also  p.  85.)    It  coagulates  at  55°— 57°  C.  ,  n  „„„„ 

(c.)  VitcUin  can  be  prepared  from  yelk  of  egg,  in  which  it  is  probably  asso- 
ciated with  lecithin. 
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IV.  Fibrin  is  a  white  filamentous  body  formed  in  the  spontaneous 
coagulation  of  certain  animal  fluids.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  except 
at  very  high  temperatures,  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies  to  a 
slight  degi-ee,  and  in  strong  neutral  saliae  solutions.  Soluble  also  in 
strong  acids  and  alkalies. 

It  is  prepared  by  washing  blood-clot  or  by  whipping  blood  with  a 
bundle  of  twgs.  Its  formation  in  the  blood  has  been  already  fully 
considered. 

v.  Peptones  (or  albuminose)  are  uitrogenoiis  bodies  of  imcertain 
composition  made  in  the  process  of  the  digestion  of  other  proteids.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  there  are  several  distinct  forms. 

The  great  distmction  which  exists  between  peptone  and  other  proteids 
is  their  diflusibiUty  and  they  giving  no  precipitates  with  either  acids 
or  alkaUes,  with  copper  sulphate,  ferric  chloride,  potassium  ferrocyanide 
and  acetic  acid,  or  on  boiling,  and  only  with  picric  acid,  tannin,  mercuric 
chloride,  silver  nitrate,  and  lead  acetate.  In  addition  to  this  the 
colour  which  a  peptone  gives  with  potassium  hydrate  and  cupric 
sulphate  is  reddish  instead  of  violet. 

Kiiline  believes  that  ordinary  albumin  splits  up  under  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  or  pancreatic  juice  into  two  parts,  one  called  antialbumose,  and  the  other 
Jiemialbumose,  and  further  that  antialbumose  becomes  antipeptonc  and  hemial- 
bumose,  hcmijpeptonc.  The  difference  between  hemipeptone  and  antipeptone  is 
that  the  former  can  be  further  split  up  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  He 
believes  that  antialbumose  is  closely  allied  to  syntonin,  and  that  the  hemialbumose 
is  more  like  myosin,  and  if  the  pepsin  be  feebly  acting,  a  body  which  he  calls 
antialhumate  appears,  which  cannot  be  converted  into  peptone  by  gastric  juice, 
but  can  by  pancreatic  juice.  Solutions  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  sulphuric  acid, 
can  under  favourable  circumstances  partially  change  albumin  into  peptone. 

VI.  — Coagulated  Proteids. — -When  a  native  albumin,  or  a 
globulin  is  raised  to  a  certain  temperature  (varying  a  little  with  each 
substance)  about  70  C,  it  undergoes  coagulation  and  loses  most  of  its 
original  characters.  It  becomes  insoluble  both  in  water  and  in  saline 
solutions,  and  although  soluble  in  strong  acids  and  alkalies  in  boiling, 
partially  decomposes  diu'ing  the  process.  They  are  not  soluble  in 
<lilute  acids  or  alkalies,  but  dissolve  freely  imder  the  action  of  the 
gastric  or  of  the  pancreatic  secretion,  being  converted  into  peptones. 

VII.  Lardacein. — Lardacein  or  amyloid  substance  is  found  in 
certain  organs  of  the  body,  chiefly  in  the  liver  as  a  morbid  deposit. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  saline  soliitions.  It  is  unacted  upon  by 
the  digestive  juices.  It  is  coloured  red  by  iodure.  It  is  soluble  in 
acids  or  in  alkalies,  thus  forming  acid-  or  alkali-albumin. 

(2.)  Gelatinous  principles  include: — (i.)  Gelatin;  (2.)  Mucin; 
(3.)  Elastin  ;  (4.)  Chondrin  ;  and  (5.)  Keratin.  They  are  very  like 
the  Proteid  group,  but  exhibit  considerable  difierences  among  them- 
selves. 

(l.)  Gelatin  is  produced  by  boiling  fibrous  tissue,  or  by  treating  bones  with 
acids,  whereby  their  salts  are  dissolved,  leaving  the  framework  of  gelatin,  which  is 
soluble  in  hot  water. 
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It  is  a  yellow,  amorphous,  transparent  body,  wliicli  does  riot  give  any  of  the 
proteid  reactions  if  pure,  insoluble  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  hot  water,  forming  a 
jelly  on  cooling.  Its  solutions  are  precipitated  by  tannin,  by  alcohol  and  by 
mercuric  chloride. 

(2.)  Mitcin,  contained  in  mucus.    It  is  a  substance  of  ropy  consistency. 

Prepared  from  ox-gaU  by  precipitation  with  alcohol,  and  afterwards  redissolving 
in  water,  and  reprecipitating  with  acetic  acid.  It  may  be  also  prepared  from 
diluting  mucus  with  water,  filtering,  treating  the  insoluble  portion  with  weak 
caustic  alkali,  and  precipitating  with  acetic  acid.  It  is  precipitated  by  alcohol 
and  mineral  acids,  but  dissolved  by  excess  of  the  latter — dissolved  by  alkalies.  It 
gives  the  proteid  reaction  with  Millon's  reagent,  but  not  with  cupric  sulphate 
and  potassium  hydrate.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride  or  by  tannic 
acid.    It  is  a  colloid  substance. 

(3.)  Elastin  is  the  basis  of  elastic  tissue,  it  is  soluble  only  in  strong  alkalies  on 
boiling,  strong  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold. 

(4. )  Chondrin  is  contained  in  the  matrix  of  hyaline  cartilage,  and  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  boiling  with  water  and  precipitating  with  acetic  acid. 

(5.)  Keratin  is  obtained  from  hair,  nails,  and  dried  skin.  It  contains  sulphur 
evidently  only  loosely  combined. 

(3.)  Decomposition  Nitrogenous  products. — These  are  formed  by 
the  chemical  actions  which  go  on  in  digestion,  secretion,  and  nutrition. 

Most  of  the  compounds  are  amides,  which  are  acids  in  which  amidogen,  NH,, 
is  substituted  for  Imjdroxyl,  OH.  Amides  may  also  be  represented  as  obtained 
from  the  ammonium  salts  by  abstraction  of  water,  or  as  derived  Irom  one  or  more 
molecules  of  ammonia,  NH3,  by  substituting  acid  radicals  for  hydrogen.  Thus 
acetamide  may  be  written  in  any  of  the  following  ways  : — 


CH,  CH3       ?  _H  0 

CO  NH,  CO  ONH,  ] 


or 

(C,  H  0)' 


H' 

(Cj  H3  0)  being  the  radical  of  acetic  acid. 

Farteii€«.— Several  of  the  varieties  of  amides  are  represented  in  the  products 
with  which  we  have  to  do. 

(a.)  Monamides  which  are  derived  from  a  monatomic  acid — that  is  to  say,  an 
acid  which  contains  the  carboxyl  group  COOH,  once,  by  the  substitution  of  NH„ 
for  OH  in  this  group.  In  these  compounds  if  only  one  of  the  H  in  NH^  is  replaced 
by  an  acid  radical,  a  primary  monamide  is  formed  ;  if  two,  by  acid  or  alcohol 
radicals,  a  secondary  monamide  ;  if  three,  by  acid  or  alcohol  radicals,  a  tertiary 

monamide.  .       .  ... 

Two  monamides  are  also  formed  from  each  diatomic  acid  (i.e.,  those  which 
contain  OH  twice,  once  in  the  carboxyl  gi-oup  COOH,  and  once  in  the  alcohol 
group  On  H„„  OH),  both  by  the  substitution  of  NH„  for  OH,  and  therefore  having 
the  same  composition.  They  are  isomeric  and  not  identical  however,  the  one  formed 
by  the  substitution  of  NH„  for  the  alcoholic  OH  being  acid,  while  the  other  formed 
by  the  replacement  of  the' basic  hydroxyl  is  neutral.  The  acid  amides  are  called 
amic  acids,  or  may  form  a  class  by  themselves,  called  alanines. 

Three  amides  are  obtained  from  each  diatomic  and  bibasic  acid  :— (i.)  An  acid 
amide  or  amic  acid,  derived  from  the  acid  ammonium  salt  by  abstraction  of  one 
molecule  of  water.  (2.)  A  neutral  monamide  (or  imid^),  derived  by  abstraction 
of  two  molecules  of  water  from  the  ammonium  salts.  (3.)  A  neutral  amide  or 
(b)  DiAJiiDE,  derived  from  the  ammonium  salt  by  abstraction  of  two  molecules  ot 
water.    Thus  succinic  acid  gives  : — 
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Succinamic  Acid  .       .       .       .    Cj  qq  qjj 

Sucoinimide    .       .       .       .    .    C.^  H  j    |^  j- 

Succinamide       .       •       .       .0.,        (CO  NH„), 
(ft)  Primary  Moxamides. 

Glycin,  glyCOCOl  or  glyCOCin,  or  amido-aeetio  acid — ■ 

(C3  Hj  Oj)'  ^  OHO) 

H'         S-    N        or  ^         [  *-*  occurs  in  the  body  in  combination, 

H'     y  ' 

as  in  the  biUary  acids,  never  free.  Glycocholic  acid,  when  treated  with  weak 
acids,  with  alkalies  or  with  baryta  water,  splits  up  into  chdiic  acid  and  glycin,  or 
amido-acetic  acid.  Thus  :  C„„  H,,  NO,,  +  H„0  =  C„„  0,  +  C„  N0„. 
Glycocholic  acid  +  water  =  cholic  acid  +  glycin,  and  under  similar  circum- 
stances Tam-ocholic  acid  splits  up  into  cholic  acid  and  taurin  : — C„„  H.,5  O3 
NSO,  +  H„0  =  C.,„  H_,„  O5  +  C2  H;  NSO3,  or  amido-isethionic.  Taurocholic 
<acid  +  water  =  cfiolic  acid  and  taurin.  Glycin  occurs  also  in  hippui-ic  acid. 
It  can  be  prepared  from  gelatin  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies,  it  can  also  be 
obtained  from  hippiu-ic  acid. 

Cs  H„  0,  I  C  H  0  1 

Leucin. — or  amido-caproic  acid,  H  0  N,  or  (0 

H  j  ^=  J 

occurs  normally  in  many  of  the  organs  of  tlie  body  and  is  a  product 
of  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  proteids.  It  is  jiresent  in  the  urine 
in  certain  diseases  of  the  liver  in  wliich  there  is  loss  of  substance, 
especially  in  acute  yellow  atrophy.  It  occurs  in  circular  oily  discs  or 
crystallises  in  plates,  and  can  be  prepared  either  by  boiling  horn 
shavings,  or  any  of  the  gelatins,  ■with  sulphuric  acid,  or  out  of  the 
products  of  pancreatic  digestion. 

C,  0, 

Sarcosin  may  be  considered  as  methyl  glycin,         CH3    ,     N.     It  is  a 

H  3 

constituent  of  kreatin,  but  has  never  been  found  free  in  the  human  body. 

Neurin  (Cj  Hjj  NO),  is  an  unstable  body,  which  has  been  found  in  ox  and 
pig's  gall. 

•    Taurin,  C,  H,  NSO3  or  S0„'Hd  )■  N  ;  or  amido-isethionic  acid,  is  a  consti- 

"  H  3 

tuent  of  the  bile  acid,  taurocholic  acid,  and  is  found  also  in  traces  in  the  muscles 
and  lungs.  —  See  above. 

I  Cystin,  C.,  H,  NSO^  occurs  in  a  rare  fonn  of  lu-inary  calculus,  which  is  only 
formed  in  a  urine  of  neutral  reaction.  It  can  be  crystallised  in  hexagonal  lamiuie 
of  pale  yellow  colour,  becoming  greenish  on  exposure  to  light. 

C,  H,  NO3,  or      H3  O3  I 
Hippuric  Acid,  Hj  0  V  N,  or  benzolglycin,  a 

H  j 

normal  constituent  of  human  ui-ine,  the  quantity  excreted  being  in- 
creased by  a  vegetable  diet,  and  therefore  it  is  present  in  greater 
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amount  in  tlie  tiriue  of  herbivora.  It  may  be  decomposed  by  acids 
into  glycin  and  benzoic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  semi-transparent  rhombic 
prisms,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  boiling  water.  (See 
also  p.  446). 

Tyrosin,  C„  Hj,  NO,,  is  found,  generally  together  witli  leucin,  in  certain 
L'lauds,  e.g.  pancreas  and  spleen;  and  chiefly  in  the  products  of  pancreatic  digestion 
or  of  the  putrefaction  of  proteids.  It  is  found  in  the  nrine  m  some  diseases  of  the 
liver,  especially  acute  yellow  atrophy.  It  crystallises  in  fine  needles,  [which 
collect  into  feathery  masses.  It  gives  the  proteid  test  with  Millon  s  reagent,  and 
lieated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  on  the  addition  of  ferric  chloride  gives  a  violet 

'^°Leeitliiil,  C,„H,,P  N0„,  is  a  phosphoretted  fatty  body,  which  has  been 
found  mixed  with'cerebrin,  and  oleophosphoric  acid  in  the  brain.  It  is  also  found 
in  blood,  bile  and  serous  fluids,  and  in  larger  quantities  in  nerves,  pus,  yelk  ot 
egg,  semen,  and  white  blood-corpuscles.  On  boiling  with  acids  it  yields  cholin, 
"Ivcero-phosphorio  acid,  palmic  and  oleic  acids.  ,  .  ^,    ,  • 

Cerebrin,  C„  H„  NO,,  is  found  in  nei-ves,  pus-corpnscles,  and  in  the  brain. 
Its  chemical  constitution  is  not  known.  It  is  a  light  amorphous  powder,  taste- 
less and  odoui'less.  Swells  up  like  starch  when  boiled  with  water,  and  is  con- 
verted by  acids  into  a  saccharine  substance  and  other  bodies.  The  so-called  I'ro- 
twjon  is  a  mixture  of  lecithin  and  cerebrin. 

{}).)  Primary  Diamides  or  Ureas. 

Urea  (NH  )  CO,  is  the  last  product  of  the  oxidation  of  the 
albuminous  tissues  of  the  body  and  of  the  albvuniuous  foods.  It 
occurs  as  the  chief  nitrogenous  constituent  of  the  urme  of  man,  and  ot 
some  other  animals.  It  has  been  found  in  tlie  blood  and  serous  fliuds, 
lymph,  and  in  the  liver.  .  . 

ProLrties.  Crystallises  in  thin  glittering  needles,  or  m  prisms  ^^ith 
pyramidal  ends.  Easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  msolrible  in 
ether  easily  decomposed  by  strong  acids,  readily  foims  compounds^i  h 
acS  and  bases,  of  which  the  chief  are  (NHJ.  COHNO^,  .rea  mtratc, 
and  ((N  UX  CO).  H,  C,  0,  +  H,  0,  urea  oxalate.  . 

CWiJo«.-iti«  usually  considered  to  be  a  diamide  of  carbonic 

CO  NH,  ] 

acid  which  may  be  written    H,  N„  or  CO  N       |    which  is  CO 

fHO)  with  (0H)'„  replaced  by'(NHJ',.  Some  think  it  a  monamide 
If  Srf^amlc  iid,  CO,  OH,  NH.  thus  CO  NH  NH.  with  one  atom 
of  NH„  or  amidogen  in  place  of  one  of  hydroxyl  OH. 

Urea  is  isomeric  with  ammoniiun  cyanate  C  j-  ^^^^  from  which 

it  was  first  artificially  prepared.' 

ir  ^o+^r,  n  U  N  0    is  one  of  the  primary  products  of  muscular  disintegra- 

chloric 'acid,  it  is  converted  into  kroatinin  ;  thus— 

C,  H.  N,  0,  =  C.  H,  N,  0  +  H,  0. 
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Ereatinin,  H,  JT^  0,  is  present  in  liuman  urine,  derived  from  oxidation 
of  kreatin.    It  does  not  appear  to  be  present  in  muscle. 

(c.)  Ureides. 

Ureides  are  a  third  variety  of  amides,  and  may  be  considered  as  ureas 
in  whicli  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  diatomic  acid  radicals. 
Monoureides  contain  one  acid  radical  and  one  lu'ea  residue  ;  and  diu- 
reides,  one  acid  radical  and  two  urea  residues. 

Uric  Acid,  C_-H^  0^,  occurs  in  the  urine,  sparingly  in  human 
lU'ine,  abundantly'  in  that  of  birds  and  reptiles,  where  it  represents  the 
chief  nitrogenous  decomposition  product.  It  occurs  also  in  the  blood, 
spleen,  liver,  and  sometimes  is  the  only  constituent  of  iirinary  calculi. 
It  is  probably  converted  in  the  blood  into  urea  and  some  carbon  acid. 
It  generally  occurs  in  urine  in  combination  with  bases,  forming  tirates, 
and  never  free  unless  under  abnormal  conditions.  A  deposit  of  urates 
may  occur  when  the  urine  is  concentrated  or  extremely  acid,  or  when, 
as  during  febrile  disorders,  the  conversion  of  uric  acid  into  urea  is  in- 
completely performed. 

Properties. — Crystallises  in  many  forms,  of  which  the  most  common 
are  smooth,  transparent,  rhomboid  plates,  diamond-shaped  plates, 
hexagonal  tables,  &c.  Very  insoluble  in  water,  and  absolutely  so  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Dried  with  strong  nitric  acid  in  a  water  bath, 
a  compound  is  formed  called  alloxan,  which  gives  a  beautiful  violet  red 
with  anunoniuui  hydrate  (murexide),  and  a  blue  colour  with  potassiiun 
hydrate.  It  is  easily  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  the  addition  of 
a  free  acid.  It  forms  both  acid  and  neutral  salts  with  bases.  The 
most  soluble  iirate  is  lithium  urate. 

Composition. — Very  uncertain  ;  has  been  however  recently  produced 
artificially,  but  it  is  not  easily  decomposed  ;  it  may  be  regarded  as 
diureide  of  tartronic  acid.  The  chief  product  of  its  decomposition  is 
urea.' 

Guanin,  Hj  0,  has  been  found  in  the  human  liver,  spleen,  and  f£eces, 
but  does  not  occur  as  a  constant  product. 

XaiUhin,  Cj  H.j  N.j  0„,  has  been  obtained  from  the  liver,  spleen,  thymus, 
muscle,  and  the  blood.  It  is  found  in  normal  urine,  and  ia  a  constituent  of  certain 
rare  urinary  calculi. 

Hypoxanthin,  Hj  0,  or  sarkin,  is  found  in  juice  of  flesh,  in  the  .spleen, 
thymus,  and  thyroid. 

Mlantoin,  0,  H„      0„  found  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  foetus,  and  in  the 
urine  of  animals  for  a  short  period  after  their  birth.    It  is  ono  of  tho  oxidation 
products  of  uric  acid,  which  on  oxidation  gives  urea. 
f 

In  addition  to  the  amides  and  probably  related  to  them,  are  certain 
colouring  and  excrementitious  matters,  which  are  also  most  likely 
distinct  decomposition  compounds. 

Pigments,  &c. 

Bilirubin,  Hj,  NOj,  is  the  best  known  of  the  bile  pigments.  It  is  best  made 
by  extracting  inspissated  bile  or  gall  stones  with  water  (which  dissolves  the  salts, 
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&e  )   then  with  alcohol,  wliich  takes  out  cholesterin,  fatty,  and  biliary  acids 
Hvdrochloric  acid  is  then  added,  which  decomposes  the  lime  salt  of  hilmibm  and 
removes  the  lime.    After  extracting  with  alcohol  and  ether  the  residue  is  dried 
and  finally  extracted  with  chloroform.    It  crystallizes  of  a  bluish-red  colour.  It 
is  allied  in  composition  to  hrematin.  ,  ^  .  xi,  v, 

Bilivevdin,  G,  H„  N0„,  is  made  by  passing  a  current  of  air  through  an  alliahne 
solution  of  bilirubin,  and  by  precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid.    It  is  a  green 

^''^BmLcia,  H„  N0„  is  made  by  treating  gall  stones  with  ether,  then  with 
dilute  acid,  and  extracting  with  absolute  alcohol.    It  is  a  non-crystallizable  brown 

^'^Bmprasin  is  a  pigment  of  a  green  colour,  which  can  be  obtained  from  gall 

£iLu«un  (Staedeler)  is  a  dark  brown  eai-thy-looking  substance,  of  M'hich  the 

"  rin  bile  and  in  urine,  and  is  probably  identical  with  sicrcoLUin, 

^to^X^  ^ cl^^S'colouring  matters  of  the  urine.    It  is  orange  red,  and 

'"SIris  a  dark  hroNvn  or  black  material  containing  iron,  occurring  in  the 

lungs,  bronchial  glands,  the  skin,  hair,  and  choroid 

Hccmatin  has  been  fully  treated  of  in  Chapter  iV.  l,„,vpvpr  been 

Indican  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  sweat  and  urine.    It  has  not  ho^^  evei  been 

satisfactorily  isolated.  .        ti.^  w,,;„i,  pnlnnr 

Indigo,  4  H,      0,  is  formed  from  indican,  and  gives  rise  to  the  bluish  coloui 

Wliinli  is  orcasionallv  met  with  in  the  sweat  and  nrine.  ,  ,  ,  f 
Indol  C  H  N  is  found  in  the  fieces,  and  is  formed  either  by  decomposition  of 

indtgtt  of  tfie  proteid  food  materials.'    It  gives  the  characteristic  disagreeable 

smell  to  ffeoes. 

(4.)  Nitrogenous  Bodies  of  Uncertain  Nature. 

Ferments  are  bodies  ^yluck  possess  the  property  of  excitiiig  chemical 
clianses  iii  matter  with  wMcli  they  come  in  contact.    They  are  a 
presort  divided  into  two  classes,  called  (i)  organised,  and  (2)  njiorgam  «1 
or  solnble.     (i,)  Of  the  organised,  yeast  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
;  s  a  tivity  deiids  upon  the  vitaUty  of  the  yeast  cell   and  d.^appear. 
S  som  as  the  cell  dies,  neither  can  any  snbstance  be  obtained  from  he 
yea°t  by  means  of  precipitation  with  alcohol  or  in  any  other  w  -1^-1^ 
has  tl /power  of  exciting  the  ordinary  change  V^'^^-^fM^^^  ^ 
(2.)  Unorganised  or  soluble  ferments  ai^  those  M  ^^^^        d  m 
'secret bns  of  glands,  or  are  produced  by  chemical  changes  m  a  nn.al  01 
testable  cells  in  4neral ;  when  isolated  they  are  colonrless  tasteless, 
:S^.rS:;^:olnble  in  water  and  glycerin,  prec.p.a^;n 
the  iqneons  solutions  by  alcobol  and  acetate  ot  lead.  Chemicallj 
iii.anv  of  these  are  said  to  contam  nitrogen. 

Mode  of  «c^^o«— Without  going  into  the  theones  of  how  these  un- 
organised ferments  act,  it  will  suflice  to  mention  that :  ^ 

°( I.)  Their  activity  does  not  depend  upon  the  '-^^tu     amount  ot  t^^^^ 
ferment  nresent     (2.)  That  the  activity  is  destroyed  by  high  tempera 
^^^iS  :;Ls^oLentrated  chemical  -agents,  bi^  —^ 
moderate  heat,  about  40°  a,and  by  weak  solutions  of  eitha  an  acid 
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an  alkcollne  fluid.  (3.)  Tlic  ferments  tliemselves  appear  to  undergo  no 
change  in  their  own  composition,  and  waste  very  sUghtly  during  the 
process. 

"Varieties— The  chief  classes  of  imorganised  ferments  are  : — 
(i.)  A-.wihhjtic,  which  possess  the  property  of  converting  starch  into 

glucose.    They  add  a  molecule  of  water,  and  may  be  caUed  hydrolytic. 

The  probable  reaction  is  as  follows  : 

3  C„  H,„  Os-+  3  H„„  =  C„  H„  0„  +  2  C«  H,„  0,  =  3  %  H.=  0„ 
Starch  \Yater     (jlucose  Dextrin  Glucose. 

Tliis  shows  that  there  is  an  intermediate  reaction,  the  starch  being 
first  turned  only  partly  into  glucose  and  principally  into  de.xtrin,  wliich 
is  aiterwanls  further  converted  into  glucose.  The  principal  amylolytic 
ferments  are  I'tyalin,  found  in  the  saUva,  and  a  ferment,  probably  dis- 
tinct in  the  pancreatic  juice  called  Amylopsin.  These  both  act  in  an 
alkaline  medium.  Amylolytic  ferments  have  been  found  in  the  blood 
and  elsewhere. 

Conversion  of  darch  into  sugar.— With  reference  to  the  action  of  the  amylolytic 
ferments,  recent  observations  have  shown  that  the  starch  molecule  is  not  by  any 
means  so  simple  as  it  has  been  represented  above.  As  it  is  said  that  starchy 
materials,  in  the  form  o£  wheat  and  other  cereals,  and  in  the  potato  or  its  sub- 
stitutes, form  two-thirds  of  the  total  food  of  man,  it  is  very  important  that  we 
should  note  (i)  the  changes  which  occur  in  starch  on  cooking,  and  (2)  the  series 
of  reactions  it  undergoes  during  its  conversion  by  the  amylolj'tic  ferments  into 

The  object  of  this  change  is  to  produce  gelatinous  or  soluble  starcL  A 
starch  granule  consists  of  two  parts  :  an  envelope  of  cellulose,  which  gives  a  blue 
colour  with  iodine  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  tjranuhse,  which  is  con- 
tained within  it,  giving  a  blue  with  iodine  alone,  liriicke  states  that  a  third  body 
i8  contained  in  the  granule,  wliich  gives  a  red  with  iodine,  viz.,  crytkro-granulost. 
On  boiling,  the  granulose  swells  up,  bursts  the  envelope,  and  the  whole  granule  is 
more  or  less  completely  converted  into  a  paste  or  into  mucilaginous  gniel. 

(2.)  Changes  which  occur  on  addition  of  an  amylolj-tic  ferment.  On  the 
addition  of  "saliva  or  extract  of  pancreas  to  gelatinous  starch,  the  first  change 
noticed  is  that  the  paste  liquifies  very  quickly,  but  the  liquid  does  not  give  the 
reaction  for  dextrin  or  for  sugar  ;  but  soon  this  latter  reaction  appears,  increasing 
very  considerably  and  quickly,  although  at  first,  in  addition,  a  reaction  of  erythro- 
dextrin,  a  red  on  addition  of  iodine,  is  found  ;  as  the  sugar  increases,  however, 
this  disappears.  At  first  the  crythrodextrin  is  mixed  with  starch,  as  the  reaction 
is  a  reddish  purple  with  iodine,  then  it  is  a  pure  rod,  and  finally  a  yellowish 
brown.  As  the  sugar  continues  to  increase  the  reaction  with  iodine  disappears, 
but  it  is  said  that  dextrin  is  still  present  in  the  form  of  achroo-dextrines,  which 
give  no  reaction  with  iodine.  However  long  the  reaction  goes  on,  it  is  unlikely 
that  all  the  dextrin  becomes  sugar. 

Next  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  sugar  formed,  it  is,  at  first  at  any  rate,  not 
illiicnte  but  malloee,  the  formula  for  which  is  C,„  H„„  0„.  Maltose  is  allied  to 
saccharose  or  cane  sugar  more  nearly  than  to  glucose  ;  it  is  crystalline  ;  its  solution 
lias  the  property  of  polarising  light  to  a  greater  degree  than  solutions  of  glucose  ; 
is  not  so  sweet,  and  reduces  copper  sulphate  less  easily.  It  can  be  converted  into 
"lucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids. 

According  to  lirown  and  Heron  the  reactions  may  be  represented  thus  : — 
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One  molecule  of  gelatinous  starch  is  converted  into  n  molecules  of  soluble 
starch. 

One  molecule  of  soluble  starch  =  lo  (C,„  H,,^  Oj,,)  +  8  (U„  0) 
=  I  Erythro-dextrin  (giving  red  with  iodine)  Maltose. 

9  (C,,  H,„  0  J  +  (C,,  H,,  0.,) 

=  2,  Erythro-dextrin  (giving  yellow  with  iodine)  Maltose. 

8  (C,,  H,„  0  J  +  2  (C,,  H,,  0,,) 

—  3.  Achroo-dextrin  Maltose. 

7  (0,,  H,,„  0,„)  +  3  (C,,  H,,  0„) 

And  so  on  ;  the  resultant  being  : — 

10  (C,,       0  J  4.  8  (H,  0)  =  8  (C,,  H,,,,  0„)  +  2  (C,,  H,„  0  J 
Soluble  starch    Water  Maltose  Achroo-dextrin. 

Pancreatic  juice  and  intestinal  juice  are  able  to  turn  the  achroo-dextrin  which 
remains  into  maltose,  and  maltose  into  glucose  (dextrose).  It  is  doubtful  whether 
saliva  possesses  the  same  power. 

(2.)  Proteolytic  convert  proteids  into  jjeptones.  The  nature  of  tlieir 
action  is  probably  hydrolj'tic.  Tlie  proteolytic  feiinents  of  the  body 
are  called  Pepsin,  acting  in  an  acid  niediiun  from  the  gastric  juice. 
Trypsin,  acting  in  an  alkaline  medium  from  the  pancreatic  juice.  The 
Succiis  entericus  is  said  to  contain  a  third  such  ferment. 

(3.)  Inversive,  which  convert' cane  sugar  or  saccharose  into  gi-ape 
sugar  or  cjlucose.  Such  a  ferment  was  foimd  by  Claude  Bernard  in  the 
Succus  entericus  ;  and  probably  exists  also  in  the  stomach  mucus. 

2      H„i,  0„  -t-  2  H„  0  =  C,„_  H„,  0,„  +  C,„  H,,  0,, 
Saccharose    Water        Dextrose  Ltevulose 

(4.)  Ferments  luhich  act  upon  fats,  such  a  body  called  Eteapsin,  lia.s 
been  found  in  pancreatic  juice. 

The  ferments  Aimjlopsin,  Trypsin,  and  Steapsm,  are  said  to  exist  separately  in 
pancreatic  juice,  and  if  so,  make  up  what  was  formerly  called  Pancreatiii,  and 
which  was  said  to  have  the  functions  of  the  three. 

(5.)  Millc-curdling  ferments.  It  ha.s  been  long  known  that  rennet,  u 
decoction  of  the  fourth  stomach  of  a  calf,  in  brine,  possessed  the  power 
of  curdling  milk.  This  power  does  not  depend  upon  the  acidity  of  the 
gastric  juice,  since  the  curdling  will  take  place  in  a  neutral  or  allcaline 
medium;  neither  does  it  depend  upon  the  pcjjsin,  as  pure  pepsin 
scarcely  curdles  milk  at  all,  and  the  rennet  which  rapidly  curdles  milk 
has  a  very  feeble  proteolytic  action.  From  tins  and  other  evidence  it 
is  believed  that  a  distinct  milk-curdling  feiment  exists  in  the  stonnich. 
W.  Roberts  has  .shown  that  a  similar  but  distinct  ferment  exists  in  pan- 
creatic extract,  which  acts  best  in  an  alkaline  medium,  next  best  in  an 
acid  mediiun,  and  worst  in  a  neutral  medium.  The  ierment  of  i-ennet 
acts  best  in  an  acid  medium,  and  worst  in  an  alkaline,  the  reaction 
ceasing  if  the  alkalinity  be  more  than  slight. 

In  addition  to  the  above  ferments,  many  others  most  likely  exist  in 
the  body,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important  : 
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6.  Filn-m-formiiig  feriuent  (Sclnnidt),  (see  p.  85,  d  seq.),  folmd  iu 
the  blood,  lymph  and  chyle.  _  . 

7.  A  lenaent  which  converts  glycogen  into  glncose  m  the  liver ;  benig 
therefore  an  amylolytic  ferment. 

8.  Urinary  ferments. 

(&.)  Onianic  non-^iitrogenous  hodies  consist  of— (i.)  Oils  and  fats. 
(2.)  Amyloids.    (3.)  Acids. 

(i.)  Oils  and  Fats. 


Non-saponifiahlc. 

Cliolesterin  .       •       •    C„„H^^  0 
Stercorin  .        .     .  ? 

Bxcretin       .       .       •  C-gHuuSO^ 


Saponijiable. 

Palmitin       .       •       •  CjjHj,;,  0,, 

Stearin     .       •       •    •  C^,  H„o  0„ 

Olein     .       .       •       •  CjjHjoiOu 

C'o7utitiotion. 

Tlie  Saponifiable  fats  are  formed  by  the  union  of  fatty  acid  radicals 
with  the  triatomic  alcohol,  Glycerin  (0H)3.    The  radicals  are 

C  H  0  C  ,  H  0,  and  C.g  H33  0,  respectively.  Human  fat  consists 
oi\rmxtuveoi  palmitin,  stearin,  anilolein,  of  which  the  two  fonner  con- 
tribute three-ciuarters  of  the  whole.    Olein  is  the  only  liquid  constituent. 

General  characteristics.— Imolnhle  in  water  and  in  cold  alcohol; 
soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  ether,  and  clilorofonn.  Colourless  and  tasteless; 
easily  decomposed  or  saponified  by  alkalies  or  super-heated  steam  into 

glycerin  and  the  fatty  acids.  ,    ,  1     ,  .  , 

Non-Saponifiablc.—Cholesterin,  C,,  H„  0,  is  the  only  alcohol  which 
has  been  found  in  the  body  in  a  free  state.  It  occurs  in  small  quanti- 
ties iu  the  blood  and  various  tissues,  and  forms  the  principal  consti- 
tuent of  gaU-stones.  It  is  found  in  dropsical  fluids,  especinUy  iu  the 
contents  of  cysts,  in  disorganised  eyes,  and  in  plants  (especially  peas 
and  beans).  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  or  benzol.  It  crystal- 
lises m  white  feathery  needles.  See  also  under  the  head  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  lale. 

Excretin  (Marcet),  and  Stercorin  (Flint),  are  ciystainne  fatty  bodies 
which  have  been  isolated  from  the  fteces. 

(2.)  Amyloids. 

Amyloids.— Umlev  this  head  are  included  both  starch  and  sugar. 
The  substances,  like  the  fats,  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ; 
Init  the  last-named  element  is  present  in  much  larger  relative  amount, 
the  liydrogen  and  oxygen  being  in  the  proportion  to  fonn  water. 

The  following  varieties  of  these  substances  are  found  in  health  in 
the  body. 

(a)  Gbicogcn.  (C,  H,„  OJ.— This  substance,  which  is  identical  ui 
composition  with  starch,  and  like  it,  is  rca.lily  converted  into  sugar  by 
ferments,  is  foimd  in  many  enibryunic  tissues  and  in  all  new  forma- 
tions where  active  cell-growth  is  pj'oceeding.    It  is  present  also  in  the 
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l)lai;c'iita.  After  Inrtli  it  is  found  almost  exclusiA'ely  in  lliu  liver  ami 
muscles. 

Glycogen  is  formed  cliiefly  from  the  saccharine  matters  of  the  food  ; 
but  although  its  amount  is  much  increased  when  the  diet  largely  con- 
sists of  starch  and  sugai',  these  are  not  its  only  source.  It  is  still 
formed  when  the  diet  is  flesh  only,  hy  the  decomposition,  probably,  of 
albumin  into  glycogen  and  lU'ea. 

The  destination  of  glycogen  has  been  considered  in  a  former  chajiter. 
(See  p.  350.) 

(6)  Glucose  or  (jr((/pe-siujar  (C„  H,^  Of,  +  0)  is  found  in  minute 
quantities  in  the  blood  and  .liver,  and  occasionally  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  It  is  derived  directly  from  the  starches  and  sugars  in  the 
food,  or  from  the  glycogen  which  has  been  formed  in  the  bod)'  fiom 
these  or  other  matters.  However  fomied,  it  is  in  health  quickly  burnt 
ott'  in  the  blood  by  union  with  oxygen,  and  thus  helps  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  body's  temperature.  Like  other  amyloids  it  is  one  source 
whence  fat  is  derived. 

(f)  Lactose  or  sugar  of  milk  (0,^  H,^  0„  -|-  0),  is  formed  in  large 
(piantity  when  the  mammary  glands  are  in  a  condition  of  physiological 
activity, — human  milk  containing  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  it.  Like  other 
sugars  it  is  a  valuable  nutritive  material,  and  hence  is  only  dis- 
charged from  the  body  when  reqrm-ed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
oftspring.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  other  organic  nutrient 
constituents  of  the  milk,  albumin  and  saponiiiablc  fats,  which,  if  we 
except  what  is  present  in  the  secretions  of  the  generative  organ.s,  are 
discharged  from  the  body  only  under  the  same  conditions  and  in  the 
same  secretion. 

(d)  Inosite  (C^  H„  06-1-2  H_,  0),  a  variety  of  sugar,  identical  in 
composition  with  glucose,  but  differing  in  some  of  its  properties,  is 
foimd  constantly  in  small  amount  in  muscle,  and  occasionally  in  other 
tissues.  Its  origia  and  uses,  in  the  economy  are,  presumably,  similar 
to  those  of  glycogen. 

(«)  Maltose  (0,3  H,^  0„),  is  formed  in  the  conversion  of  starch  into 
glucose  (see  p.  853). 

(3) .  Organic  Acids. 
Gr.oup  I.— MoNATOiirc  Fatty  Acids. 


Formic        .       .       .  C  HO  OH 

Acetic    ....  C,H30  0H 

Propionic     .       .       .  C3H,  OOH 

Butyric  .       .       .    .  H,  0  OH 

Valericanic   .       .       .  H„  0  OH 


Caproic  .       .       .  C„  H„  0  OH 

Capric  .  .       .    .  C,  H,5  0  OH 

Palmitic  .       .       .  C,„  Hj^  0  OH 

Stearic  .       .    .  C,,  H.^  0  OH 

Oleic  .       .       .  0„H,3  0  0H 


Formic,  acetic,  and  propionic  acids  are  present  in  sweat,  l)ut  normally 
in  no  other  human  secretion.  They  have  been  found  elsewhere  in 
diseased  conditions.    Butyric  acid  is  foruul  in  sweat.    Various  others 
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(,f  these  acids  have  been  obtained  from  blood,  muscular  juice,  faeces, 
and  urmc. 

Geotjp  II.— Diatomic  Fatty  Acips. 


Bibasic. 

Oxalic    .       .       .  .  C-,  0., 

Succinic    .       .       .  .  Hg  0^ 

Sebacic  .       .       .  •  C,u  H,„  0., 


Monobasic. 

Glycolie  .       .       .       ■    C„  Hj  O3 
Lactic        .       .       .    .    ^3  ^0 
Leiioic     .       ...    Co  Hi„  O3 

Lactic  acid  exists  in  a  free  state  in  muscular  plasma,  and  is  in- 
creased ill  quantity  by  muscular  contraction,  is  ueA'er  contained  in 
healthy  blood,  and  when  present  iii  abnormal  amount  seems  to  produce 
rheimiatism. 

Oxalates  are  present  in  the  urine  in  certain  diseases,  and  after  drink- 
ing certain  carbonated  beverages,  and  after  eating  rhubarb,  &c. 

AuoMATTC  Series. 

Benzoic        .       .       •       •       •       •    C)j  H„  0.^ 
Phenol  Co  Hu  0 

Bmzoic  acid  is  always  found  in  the  urine  of  herbivora,  and  can  be 
obtained  from  stale  human  urine.    It  does  not  exist  free  elsewhere. 

Phenol  Plienyl  alcolwl  or  carbolic  acid  exists  in  minute  quantity  in 

human  lu'ine.    It  is  an  alcohol  of  the  aromatic  series. 


2.  Inorganic  Principles. 

The  inorganic  jiroximate  principles  of  the  human  body  are  numerous. 
They  are  derived,  for  the  most  part,  du'ectly  from  food  and  driiili,  and 
pass'  through  the  system  unaltered.  Some  are,  however,  decomposed 
on  -their  way,  as  chloride  of  sodimn,  of  which  only  four-fifths  uf  the 
([uantity  ingested  are  excreted  in  the  same  form  ;  and  some  are  newly 
formed  within  the  body,— as  for  example,  a  part  of  the  sulphates  and 
carbonates,  and  some  of  the  water. 

ilucli  of  the  inorganic  saline  matter  found  in  the  body  is  a  necessary 
constituent  of  its  structiue, — as  necessary  in  its  way  as  albumin  or  any 
other  organic  principle  ;  another  part  is  important  in  regulating  or 
modifyhig  various  physical  processes,  as  absorption,  solirtion,  and  the 
like;  "while  a  part  must  be  reckoned  only  as  matter,  which  is,  so 
to  speak,  accidentally  present,  whether  derived  from  the  food  or  tlic 
tissues,  and  which  will,  at  the  first  opportunity,  be  excreted  from  the 
body. 

Gases. — The  gaseous  matters  found  in  the  body  are  Oxygen,  Hy- 
droye)!,  Nitrogen,  Carburetted  and  Sulphuretted  hijdrogen,  and  Carbonic 
acid.  The  first  tliree  have  been  referred  to  (p.  843).  Carljurettcd 
and  suli)luii-etted  hydrogen  are  found  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Carbonic 
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acid  is  present  in  the  blood  and  other  fluids,  and  is  excreted  in  large 
ipantities  by  the  lungs,  and  in  very  minute  amount  by  the  skin.  It 
Avill  be  specially  considered  in- the  chapter  on  Respu'ation. 

Water,  the  most  abundant  of  the  proximate  principles,  forms  a 
large  proportion, — more  than  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  Avhole 
body.  Its  relative  amount  in  some  of  the  principal  solids  and  fluids 
of  the  body  is  shown  in  the  following  table  (quoted  by  Dalton,  from 
Robin  and  Verdeil's  table,  compiled  from  various  authors)  : — 


Quantity  of  "Watbu  in  iooo  Pakts, 


Teeth   100 

Bones   13° 

C;irtilage   55° 

Muscles       .       .       .       .    •  75° 

Ligament .....  7^^ 

lirain   7^9 

Blood   795 

Synovia      .       .       .       .    .  805 


Bile 

Milk  .  . 
Pancreatic  juice 
Urine  . 
Lymph 
Gastric  juice 
Perspiration 
Saliva . 


880 
887 
goo 
936 
960 

975 
986 

995 


Uses  ofthe  Water  of  the  Body  .—The  importance  of  water  a.s 
a  constituent  of  the  animal  body  may  be  assumed  ft-om  the  preceding 
table,  and  is  sho^wn  in  a  still  more  strilving  manner  by  its  withdrawal. 
If  any  tissue,— as  muscle,  cartilage,  or  tendon  be  subjected  to  heat 
sufficient  to  tbive  off  the  greater  part  of  its  water,  aU  its  characteristic 
physical  properties  are  destroyed;  and  what  was  previously  soft, 
elastic,  and  ilexible,  becomes  hard  and  brittle,  and  horny,  so  as  to  be 
scarcely  recognisable. 

In  all  the  fluids  of  the  body— blood,  lymph,  &c.,  water  acts  the 
part  of  a  general  solvent,  and  by  its  means  alone  circulation  of  nutrient 
matter  is  possible.  It  is  the  medium  also  in  which  all  fluid  and  solid 
aliments  are  dissolved  before  absorption,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which 
all,  except  gaseous,  excretory  products  are  removed.  All  the  various 
processes  of  secretion,  transudation,  and  nutrition,  depend  of  neeessitj- 
on  its  in-esence  for  their  performance. 

Source  —The  greater  pai't,  by  far,  of  the  water  present  m  the  body 
is  taken  into  it  as  such  from  without,  in  the  food  and  drink  A  small 
amomit,  however,  is  the  result  of  the  chemical  union  of  hydi-ogen 
with  oxvgen  in  the  blood  and  tissues.  The  total  amomit  taken  into 
the  body  every  day  is  about  4*  lbs.  ;  while  an  uncerUimty  .luantity 
(perhaps  i  to  |  lb.)  is  formed  by  chemical  action  within  it.— 

^^LOSS^— The  loss  of  water  from  the  body  is  inthnately  connected 
with  excretion  from  the  lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys,  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  from  the  alimentary  canal.  The  loss  from  these  various 
organs  may  be  thus  apportioned  (quoted  by  Dalton  from  various 
observers). 
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From  the  Alimentary  Canal  (feces)       .       .       .       .  4  per  cent. 

,,       Lungs   20  ,, 

,,       Skin  ^perspiration)   ^2  " 

Kidneys  (urine)   4°  >> 


ICO 


Sodium  and  Potassium  Chlorides  are  present  in  nearly  aU 
parts  of  the  body.  The  former  seems  to  be  especially  necessary, 
judging  from  the  instinctive  craving  for  it  on  the  part  of  animals  in 
whose  food  it  is  deficient,  and  from  the  diseased  condition  which  is 
consequent  on  its  withdrawal  In  the  blood,  the  quantity  of  chloride 
of  sodium  is  greater  than  that  of  all  its  other  saline  ingredients  taken 
together.  In  the  muscles,  on  the  other  haiid,  the  quantity  of  chloride 
of  sodium  is  less  than  that  of  the  cliloride  of  potassium. 

Calcium  Fluoride,  in  minute  amount,  is  present  in  the  bones 
and  teeth,  and  traces  have  been  found  in  the  blood  and  some  other 
fluids.  . 

Calcium,  Potassium,  Sodium,  and  Magnesium  Phosphates 
are  found  in  nearly  every  tissue  and  fluid.  In  some  tissues — the  bones 
and  teeth — the  phosphate  of  calcium  exists  in  very  large  amoimt,  and  is 
the  principal  source  of  that  hardness  of  texture,  on  which  the  proper^ 
performance  of  their  fmictions  so  much  depends.  The  phosphate  oi 
calcium  is  intimately  incorporated  with  the  organic  basis  or  matrix, 
but  it  can  be  removed  by  acids  without  destroying  the  general  shape 
of  the  bone  ;  and,  after  the  removal  of  its  inorganic  salts,  a  bone  is 
left  soft,  tough,  and  flexible. 

Potassium  and  sodium  phosphates  with  the  carbonates,  maintain  the 
alkalinity  of  the  blood. 

Calcium  Carbonate  occurs  in  bones  and  teeth,  but  in  much 
smaller  quantity  than  the  jjhosphate.  It  is  found  also  in  some  other 
parts.  The  small  concretions  of  the  internal  ear  (otoliths)  are  com- 
posed  of  crystalline  carbonate  of  calcium,  and  form  the  only  example 
of  inorganic  crystalline  matter  existing  as  such  in  the  body. 

Potassium  and  Sodium  Carbonates  are  foiuid  in  the  blood, 
and  some  other  fluids  and  tissues. 

Potassium,  Sodium,  and  Calcium  Sulphates  are  met  with 
in  small  amount  in  most  of  the  solids  and  fluids. 

Silicon. — A  very  minute  quantity  of  silica  exists  in  the  urhie,  and 
in  the  blood.  Traces  of  it  have  been  found  also  in  bones,  hair,  and 
some  other  parts. 

Iron. — The  especial  place  of  iron  is  in  hemoglobin,  the  colouring- 
matter  of  tlie  blood,  of  which  a  further  accoimt  has  been  given  with 
the  chemistry  of  the  blood.  Peroxide  of  iron  is  found,  in  very  small 
([uantities,  in  the  ashes  of  bones,  muscles,  and  many  tissues,  and  in 
lymph  and  chyle,  albumin  of  serum,  fibrm,  bile,  and  other  fluids  ; 
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and  a  salt  of  iron,  probably  ti  phosphate,  exists  in  the  haii',  black 
pigment,  and  other  deeply  coloured  epithelial  or  homy  substances. 

Aluminium,  Manganese,  Copper,  and  Lead— It  seem, 
most  likely  that  in  the  human  body,  copper,  onangancdum,  aluminium 
and  lead  are  merely  accidental  elements,  which,  being  taken  in  mmute 
quantities  with  the  food,  and  not  excreted  at  once  with  the  fteces,  are 
absorbed  and  deposited  in  some  tissue  or  organ,  of  which,  however, 
they  form  no  necessary  part.  In  the  same  roanner,  arsenic,  bemg 
absorbed,  may  be  deposited  in  the  liver  and  other  parts. 
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MEASUKES 


OF  WEIGHT  (^Avoirdvjwis^. 
(^Averages.) 


Recent  Skeleton 
Muscles  and  Tendons  .  . 
Skin  and  Subcutaneous 
tissue    .      .       .  • 
Blood    .       .       ..  II  to  14 

["Cerebrum  .       .  2 
Brain     Cerebellum       .  - 
Pons  and  Medulla 
^    oblongata   .  . 

Encophalon  .    .  3 

Eyes  

Heart  

Intestines,  small      .       •  i 

„        large  .       .    .  i 
Kidneys  (both) 
Larynx,  Tracliea,and  larger 

Bronchi     .       .       .  - 


Vas. 

ozs. 

21 

8 

77 

8 

16 

5 

12 


lbs.  ozs. 


2\ 

J. 

10 

Hi 

I 


Liver  . 
Lungs  (both)  . 
(Esophagus 
Ovaries  (both) 
Pancreas     .       .       •  • 
Salivary  Glands  (both  sides), 
I J  to 

Stomach        .       •       •  • 
Spinal  Cord,  divested  of  its 
nerves  and  membranes  . 

Spleen'  

Suprarenal  Capsules  (both), 

Testicles  (both)  .  ij  to 
Thyroid  body  and  remains 

of  Thymus  gland  . 
Tongue  and  Hyoid  bone  . 
Uterus  (virgin)  .       .  4  to 


ft. 

in. 

Appendix  vermiformis  3 

to 

6 

Bronchus,  right  . 

I* 

left         .  . 

2i 

Cajcum 

2i 

Duct,  common  bile  . 

3 

„          „  ejaculatory 

a 
4 

to- 

I 

,,     of  Cowper's  gland 

li 

,,     hepatic  . 

2 

„     nasal  ... 

X 
-T 

„     parotid  . 

2I 

„     sub-maxillary  . 

25 

Epididymis 

I| 

„  unravelled 

.  20 

Eustachian  tube 

ih 

Fallo]-)ian  tube 

3i 

Intestine,  large 

5 

to  6 

,,       small  . 

.  20 

Ligament,  round,  of  uterus 

4i 

10 
I 


to  - 


MEASUEES  OF  LENGTH  iAferaya). 


Ligament  of  ovary 
Meatus  auditorius  externus 
Medulla  oblongata 
(Esophagus  . 
Pancreas  . 
Pharynx 
Rectum  . 
Spinal  cord  . 
Tubulus  seminiferus 
Urethra,  male 

,,  female 
Ureter  . 

Vagina     .       .       .      4  to 
Vas  deferens 
Vesicula  seminalis  . 

„  „  unravelled,  4  to 
Vocal  cord  .       .       .  . 


-  3 


ft.  in 

-  IJ 


-  H 

-  li 

-  10 

-  7 

-  4i 

-  8 

1  S 

2  3 


14 

4 

6 


2 

6 
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SIZES  OP  VARIOUS  HISTOLOGICAL  ELEMENTS  AND  TISSUES. 


Average  size  in  fractions  of  an  inch. 


Air-cells,  i  to  ji,. 
Blood-cells  (red), 


(breadth). 
»  Tiiooo  (tWckness). 

„  (colourless), 
Canaliculus  of  bone,  (width). 
Capillary  blood-vessels,      G'^^g)  to 

raw  (bone). 
Cartilage-cells  (nuclei  of),  jig. 
Chyle-molecules,  ^^mm- 
Cilia,       to  Jin  (length). 
Cones  of  retina  (at  yellow  spot),  ^sxn 

to  vsm  (width). 
Connective-tissue  fibrils,  jJgg  to  -^^^ 

(width). 
Dentine-tubules,  jjL.  (width). 
Enamel-fibres,  (width). 
End-bulbs,  Jg. 
Epithelium 
columnar  (intestine),  ^  (length), 
spheroidal  (hepatic),  ^  to 
squamous  (peritoneum)j5ij3ij(width). 
„         (mouth),  ijig 

(skin),      BDo  " 
Elastic  (yel.)  fibres,  (wide). 
Fat-cells,     to  jL. 
Germinal  vesicle,  y^g. 

,,  spot,  jJjg. 

Glands 

gastric,  i  to  J-,  (length). 
„  5fetoJn(width).^ 
Lieberkuhn's  (small  intestines),  gig 

to  Jg  (length). 
Lieberkuhn's  (small  intestine),  jL 

(width). 
Peyer's  (follicles),  jj^oA- 
Sweat,  i  (width).  ' 


in  axilla,  J;  to 


(width). 


Haversian  canals,  jijjn  to  (width). 
Lacuna  (bone),  J_  (length). 

„      sn'og  (width). 
Macula  lutea,  sV 
Malpighian  bodies  (kidney),  Jg. 

„  corpuscles'(spleen).gLtoi. 
Muscle  (striated),  ji,  to  jig  (width). 
„    -cell  (plain),  gig  to  jig  (length). 
»       "       >,    lAo  to  aroo  (width). 
Nerve -corpuscles  (brain),  ji^tOjig. 
„    -fibres  (medullated)  ^tf,  ^ 
(\ridth). 
(non-medullated)  to 
SKu  (width).  ■ 

Ovum,  jig. 

Pacinian  bodies,  ^to  i.  (length). 

„     i  to  i.  (width). 
Papillaj  of  skin  (palm),  ^ig  to 
(length). 

»       (face),  jig  to  jig  „ 

„       tongue  (circumvallate),  Jg 

toJ5(wdth). 
„       .,         (fungiform),  i  to  5I 

(^^•idth). 
,,       „  (filiform),i(length). 
Pigment-cells  of  choroid  (hexagonal), 
1 

1000' 
granules, 
Spei-matozoon,  Jg  to  Jg  (length). 
II        head,  jJjg  ,, 
»  105x3  (width). 

Touch-corpuscle,  jig  (length). 
Tubnli  seminiferi,  OgtOiJjj  (width). 

„  uTiniferi,gig. 
Villi,  i  to  1  (length). 
„      to  ,'0  (width). 
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SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF 


(  Waffr 

"  yj 

JJllC  .             ■            •             •  • 

V020 

JjiOOCl  ,        ,        .  • 

,j     corpuscles  (red) 

I -088 

.     I '065 

"Rr>Tip                       .  1*870 

to  I  "970 

Bpciiii  .       .       •  . 

I  "016 

opT'p'ir  Tnjl.i'.l'PV 

I  '034 

wliite . 

I  '040 

Cartilage 

i"i5o 

CerebTO-spinal  fluid  . 

.    I  '006 

Chyle      .  ■  . 

.    I -024 

Gastric  juice 

.    I '0023 

Intestinal  juice 

.  i-oii 

Kidney 

.  1-052 

Tiiquor  amnii  . 

.    I -008 

FLUIDS  AND  TISSUES. 


=  I'OOO.) 


Liver  .... 

•    I -055 

Lymph  . 

.      I  "020 

Lungs 

.  0'126 

when  fully  distended  . 

ordinary    condition,  post 

mortem    .       .     0-345  to  0-746 

when  deprived  of  air  . 

.  1-056 

Muscle  .       .       .  • 

.      I  '020 

Milk  .... 

.  1-030 

Pancreatic  juice  . 

.     I -012 

Saliva  .... 

.     I  -006 

Serum  .... 

.     I '026 

Spleen      .       .       .  . 

.     I  -060 

Urine       .       .       .  . 

.      I  -020 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PERCENTAGE  COMPOSITION  OF 
VARIOUS  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD.  (Letheby.) 


Siigfir. 

F.at. 

Salts. 

I'.read 

37  •• 

.   8-1  ... 

47-4  •• 

3-6  .. 

1-6 

..  2-3 

Oatmeal 

.    15  •• 

12-6  ... 

58-4  .. 

5-4  •• 

5-6 

■.  3- 

Indian  com  meal 

14  .. 

.    in  ... 

64-7  •■ 

0-4  .. 

8'i 

..  1-7 

Rice 

■    13  •■ 

6-3  - 

79-1  ■• 

0-4  .. 

0-7 

•  •  0-5 

Arrowroot  . 

18  .. 

82-  .. 

Potatoes 

75  •■ 

2-1  ... 

i8-8  .. 

3-2  ■• 

0-2 

,.  0-7 

Carrots 

83  .. 

.        1-3  ••• 

8-4  .. 

6-1  .. 

0-2 

..  i-o 
..  0-6 

Turnips 

91  .. 

12  ... 

5-1  .. 

2-r  .. 

Sugar 

5  •• 

95'o  • 

Treacle  . 

23  •• 

77-0  ... 

..  0-8 

Milk.       .       .  . 

86  .. 

.     4-1  ■■• 

5-2  .. 

3-9 

Cream  . 

66  .. 

2-7  ... 

2-8  .. 

26-7 

..  1-8 

Cheddar  cheese 

36  .. 

.  28-4  ... 

3I-I 
3-6 

•.  4-5 

I^eau  beef 

72  .. 

19-3  ... 

...  5-1 

Fat  beef  .       .  . 

51  •• 

14-8  ... 

29-8 

..  4-4 
...  4-8 

Ijcan  mutton 

72  .. 

.    i8-3  ... 

4-9 

I'.at  mutton  . 

53  ■• 

.    12-4  ... 

.  3I-I 

...  3-5 

Vcal  . 

63  •• 

.    i6-5  ... 

.    1 5-8 

...  4-7 

Fat  pork 
Poult  17 

39  •• 
•   74  •■ 

.     9-8  ... 

.     2I-0  ... 

.  48-9 
.  3-8 

...  2-3 

...  1-2 

■V\niite  Fish  , 

.    78  .. 

.    i8-i  ... 

.  2-9 

...     I  -o 

Eels  . 

•   75  • 

.     99  ... 

.  13-8 

...  1-3 

Salmon  . 

•   77  - 

.    i6-i  ... 

.  5-5 

...  1-4 

Wliite  of  egg  . 

78  .. 

.      20*4  ... 

...  r6 

Yelk  of  egg  . 

.    52  .. 

i6-o  ... 

•  307 

...  1-3 

Butter  and  Fat 

.    IS  .. 

.  .83-0 

...  2'0 

Iteor  and  porter 

91  .. 

o-i  ... 

.'  8-7 

...  0-2 
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CLASSIFICATION   OF   THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 


Mammalia 
Primates 
,. 

Chii'optera  . 

Insectivora 

Cai'nivora  . 

Pi'oboscidca  . 

Hyracoidea  . 

Ungulata  : 
Perhsodaotiila 
Artiodactyla  . 

Sirenia  . 

Cctacea 

Eodeiitia 

Edentata 

Marsupiata 

Monotremata 

BlEDS 


VEETBBRATA. 

Ty^rical  Examples.  • 

Man. 

Ape,  baboon. 
Pnt,  flyincr  fox. 
Mole,  hedgehog. 
Lion,  dog,  bear,  seal. 
Elephant. 
Hyrax. 

Tapir,  rhinoceros,  horse. 
Hippopotamus,  pig,  came),  chevrotain, 

deer,  ox,  sheep,  goat,  giraife.  ■ 
Dngong,  manatee. 
Whale,  porpoise,  narwhal. 
Hare,  poreupine,  guinea  pig,  rat,  beaver, 

squirrel,  dormouse. 
Armadillc3,  pangolin,  true  anteater.  Cape 

anteater,  sloth. 
Opossum,    bandicoot,    Thylacinus,  pha 

langer,  wombat,  kangaroo. 
Ornithorhynchus  or  duck-billed  platy^jus. 
Echidna  or  spiny  anteater. 


Caeinat^ 

Eaptores  QSirds  ofj'rey) 
Scausores  (Climhiitff  Birdx) 
Passeres  (^Pcvcliing  BirdK')  . 
Easores  (^Scratdiing  Birds')  . 
Grallatores  ( Wading  Birdii) 
'N&ta.toTes  {Swimming  Birds) 

Eatit^ 

Cursores  (^Running  Birds)  . 

Eeptiles 

Crocodilia        .       .  . 
Lacertilia  . 


Chelouia  . 
Ophidia 

AMPtllBIA 

Anura  .  ' 
Urodela 

Fish, 
Dipnoi 
Teleostei 
Placoidei  . 
■  Gaiioidei 

'  Cyclostomi 
Lcptocardii 


Vulture,  hawk,  owl. 
Woodpecker,  parrot. 
Crow,  finch,  swallow. 
Fowl,  pheasant,  grouse. 
Heron,  stork,  snipe,  crane. 
Penguin,  duck,  pelican,  gulL 


Ostrich,  emeu,  apteryx. 


Crocodile,  alligator. 

Iguana,  chameleon,  gecko,  -  lizard,  slow- 
worm,  flying  dragon. 
Tortoise,  turtle. 
Snake,  viper. 


Frog,  toad. 
Newt,  salamander. 


lycpidosircn. 

I'erch,  mackerel,  cod,  herriilg. 
Shark,  ray. 
Sturgeon,  bony  pike. 
Lanijirey,  hag.  ■ 
Amphioxiis  lanceolatus. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

INVBETEBRATA. 

MOLLUSCA  Typical  Examples. 

Cephalopoda  .       .       .    •  Octopus,    argonaut,   squid,  cuttle-fish 

nautilus. 

Pteropoda   ....  CUo,  Cleodora. 
Gasteropoda  : 

Pulmonigasteropoda   .    .  Snail,  slug. 

Branchiogasteropoda      .  Whelk,  limpet,  periwinkle. 

Lamellibranchiata  .       .    .  Oyster,  mussel,  cockle. 

Brachiopoda       .       .       .  Terebratula,  Lingula. 

Tunicata,  or  Ascidioidea.    .  Salpa,  Pyrosoma. 

Bryozoa  or  Polyzoa     .       .  Sea  mat. 


ASTHEOPODA 

Insecta  Beetle,  bee,  ant,  locust,  grasshopper,  cock- 
roach, earwig,  moth,  butterfly,  fly,  flea, 
bug. 

Arachnida  ....    Scorpion,  spider,  mite. 

Myriopoda      .       .       .    .    Centipede,  milliijede. 

Crustacea    ....    Crab,  lobster,  crayfish,  prawn,  barnacle. 


Annulata       .       .       .    .    Sea-mouse,  leech,  earthwornj. 

Scolecida     ....    Hair-worm,  thread-worm,  round-worm, 

fluke,  tape-worm,  guinea-worm. 

Echinodermata  .  .  .  Sea-cucumber,  sea-urchin,  star-fish,  sand- 
star,  feather-star. 

CCELENTEEATA 

Ctenophora    .      ..       .    .  Beroe. 

Anthozoa    ....    Sea  anemone,  coral,  sea-pen. 

Hydrozoa      .       .       .    .    Hydra,  Sertularia,  Velella,  Portuguese 

man-of-war. 
Spongida    ....  Sponges. 

Pkotozoa 

Rhizopoda      .       .       .    .    Poraminifera,  Amoeba. 
Infusoria    ....    Paramoecium,  Vorticella. 


3  K 
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INDEX. 


A. 

xVbclomin.il  muscles,  action  of  m  respii-a- 

tion,  232 
Aben'ation, 
chromatic,  711 
spherical,  7 10 
Abomasum,  296 
Absorbents.    See  Lymphatics. 
Absorption,  361 
by  blood-vessels,  377 
by  lacteal  vessels,  375 
by  lymphatics,  376 
conditions  for,  380 
by  the  skin,  426 
oxygen  by  lungs,  241 
process  of  osmosis,  378 
rapidity  of,  379  ,  t.        t  „„ 

Sec  Chyle,  LjTnph,  Lymphatics,  Lac- 
teals. 
Accessory  nerve,  635 
Accidental  elements  in  huumn  body,  obo 
Accommodation  of  eye,  70? 
Acids,  organic,  856 

acetic,  ib. 
Acid-albumin,  305,  846 
Acini  of  secreting  glands,  399 
Actinic  rays,  724 
Addison's  disease,  471 
Adenoid  tissue,  40 
Adipose  tissue,  42.    See  Fat. 
development,  44 
situations  of,  ib. 
structure  of,  ib. 
Adrenals,  469 
After-birth,  778 
After-sensations, 
taste,  666 
touch,  658 
vision,  715 
Aggregate  glands,  399 
Agminate  glands,  319 
Airt  „ 
atmospheric,  composition  of,  238 
breathing,  234 
corapleraental,  ib. 
reserve,  ib. 


Amides. 

Air,  continued. 
residual,  234 
tidal,  ib. 

changes  by  breathing,  239 

quantity  breathed,  23S 

transmission  of  sonorous  vibrations 
thi-ough,  679,  680  . 

in  tympanum,  for  heai-ing,  d»2 

undulations  of,  conducted  by  external 
ear,  679,  680 
Air-cells,  224  . 
Air-tubes,  220.   See  Bronchi. 
Alanines,  848 
Albino-rabbits,  24 
Albumin,  845 

acid,  305 

action  of  gastric  fluid  on,  ib. 

alkali,  845,  846 
characters  of,  ib. 
chemical  composition  of,  845 
derived,  846 
egg,  845 
native,  %b. 

seiTim,  106,  84S  .  .  T,-  t,  -i 
tissues  and  secretion  in  whicn  it 

exists,  ib. 
of  blood,  102 
Albuminoids,  845 
Albuminose,  8d7 
Albuminous  substances, 
absorption  of,  354 
action  of  gastnc  fluid  on,  305 
of  liver  on,  348 
of  pancreas  on,  330  _ 
Alcoholic  drinks,  effect  on  respiratory 

changes,  240 
Alimentary  canal,  277 
development  of,  806 
length  in  difl'erent  animals,  352 
Allantoin,  851 
AUantois,  769,  770 
Alloxan,  851 
Aluminium,  860 
Amic  acids,'  848 
Amides,  ib. 
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Ammonia. 

Ammonia, 

cyiinato  of,   identical   with  urea, 
442,  850 

exhaled  from  lungs,  242 

urate  of,  444 
Aintiion,  769 

fluid  of,  770 
Amoeba,  8 

Ajnoeboid  movements,  9,  475 
cells,  ?5 

colom'Iess  corpuscles,  99 

cornea-cells,  34 

ovum,  758 

protoplasm,  8 

Tradescantia,  ib, 
Amphioxus,  779 
Ampulla,  675 

Amputation,  sensations  after,  556 
Amyloids  or  Starches,  855 
action  of  pancreas  and'  intestinal 
glands,  331,  352 
of  saliva  on,  285 
Amylopsin,  331,  853 
Anacrotic  wave,  182 
Anastomoses  of  muscular  fibres  of  heart, 
133 

of  nei'ves,  546 

of  veins,  201 

in  erectile  tissues,  210 
Aneleotrotonus,  516 
Angle,  optical,  720 
Angulus  opticus  seu  visorius,  ib. 
Animal  heat,  382.    See  Heat  and  Tem- 

peratm-e. 
Animals,  distinctive  characters,  3 
Antialbumate,  847 
Antialbumose,  ib. 
Antihelix,  672 
Antipeptone,  847 
Antitragus,  672 
Anus,  276 
Aorta,  159 

development,  791  _ 

pressure  of  blood  in,  189 

valves  of,  136 
action  of,  141 
Aphasia,  612 

Apncea,  258.    See  Asphyxia. 
Appendices  epiploicse,  325 
Appendix  vei-miformis,  it. 
Aqua^ductus, 

cochlere,  676 

vestibuli,  675 
Aqueous  humour,  700 
Arches,  visceral,  782 
Area  germinativa,  761 

opaca,  762 

pellucida,  ib. 

vasculosa,  768 
Areolar  tissue,  37.     See.  Conned ivc 

Tissue. 
Arsenic,  860 
Arterial  tension,  185 


BAbEMENT-MEMBHANE. 

Arteries,  159 
circulation  in,  171 

velocity  of,  204 
distribution,  159 
muscular  contraction  of,  175 
effect  of  cold  on,  176 

of  division,  ib. 
elasticity,  172 

purposes  of,  ib. 
muscularity,  160 

governed  by  nervous  system,  190 

purposes  of,  175 
nerves  of,  164 

nervous  system,  influence  of,  190 
oflioe  of,  ib. 

pressm'e  of  blood  in,  185 
pulse,  177.    See  Pulse, 
rhj-thmic  contraction,  174 
struotui-e,  160 

distinctions  in  large  and  small  ar- 
tei-ies,  ib. 
systemic,  126 
tone  of,  190 
umbilical,  793 
velocity  of  blood  in,  204 
Articulate  sounds,  classification  of,  530. 

See  Vowels  and  Consonants. 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  521 

effect  of  approximation,  523 
movements  of,  ib. 
muscle,  521 
Asphyxia,  259 

causes  of  death  in,  ib. 
experiments  on,  260 
Astigmatism,  710 
Atmospheric  air,  238.    See  Air. 
pressm'e  in  relation  to  respii'ation. 
239 

Auditory  canal,  672 

function,  679 
Auditory  nerve,  678 

distribution,  ib. 

effects  of  irritation  of,  690 
Auricle  of  ear,  672 
Aiuicles  of  heart,  128,  130 

action,  137 

capacity,  132 

development,  789 

dilatation,  153 

force  of  conh-action,  ib. 
AutoiViatic  action,  363, 

cerebrum,  608 

medulla  oblongata,  588 

respiratory,  588,  589 
Axis-cylinder  of  nerve-fibre,  542 


B. 

Barytone  voice,  527 

Basement-membrane, 
of  mucous  membranes,  397 
of  secreting  membranes,  394 
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Bass  Yoice. 

Bass  voice,  526 
Battery,  Daniell' 3,490 
Benzoic  acid,  458 
Bicuspid  valve,  13S 
Bile,  338 

antiseptic  power,  347 

coloiuing  matter,  34O 

composition  of,  338 

digestive  properties,  346 

excrementitious,  343 

fat  made  capable  of  absorption  by, 

346 

functions  in  digestion,  10. 
mixture  with  chyme,  347 
mucus  in,  341  _ 
natui-al  purgative,  347 
process  of  secretion  of,  342 
quantity,  343 
re-absorption,  342,  347 
salts,  339 

secretion  and  flow,  342 
secretion  in  foetus,  344 
tests  for,  340,  341 

uses,  343  ... 
BUifulvm,  Biliprasin,  Bilu-ubm,  Bili- 

verdin,  340 
Bilin,  339  _ 

preparation  of,  339 

re-absorption  of,  342,  347 
Bioplasm,  6.    See  Protoplasm 

Birth,  I  c     TT  • 

Bladder,  urinary,  430.     See  Urinary 

]31adder 
Blastema,  6.    See  Protoplasm 
Blastodermic  membrane,  760 
Bleeding,  effects  of,  on  blood,  107 
Blind  spot,  713 
Blood,  78 
albumin,  106 
use  of,  123 
arterial  and  venous,  108 
assimilation,  123 
buft'y  coat,  82 
chemical  composition,  102 
coagulation,  80 
colour,  78,  108 

changed  by  respiration,  245 
eolouring  matter,  103,  1 12 
colouring  matter,  relation  to  that  of 

bile,  341 
composition,  chemical,  102 

variations  in,  108 
corpuscles  or  cells  of,  92.    See  Blood- 
corpuscles, 
red,  92 
wliite,  98 
crystals,  112 
cupped  clot,  82 
development,  119 
extractive  matters,  1 06 
fatty  matters,  ib. 

u.se  of,  123 
fibrin,  81,  104 


Bone. 

Blood,  continued. 
separation  of,  81 
use  of,  123 
formation  in  liver,  102 

in  spleen,  464 
gases  of,  109 

haemoglobin  or  cruorin,  103,  112 
hepatic,  108 
menstrual,  745 
odour  or  halitus  of,  78 
portal,  characters  of,  108 

puiiflcation  of  by  liver,  343 
quantity,  79 
reaction,  78 

relation  of,  to  lymph,  374 
saline  oonstitvients,  106 

uses  of,  124 
serum  of,  105 

compared  with  secretion  of  serous 
membrane,  395 
specific  gravity,  78 
splenic,  108 

structural  composition,  92 
temperature,  78 
uses,  123 

of  various  constituents,  ib. 
variations  of,  in  different  circum- 
stances, 107 
in  different  parts  of  body,  108 
Blood-corpuscles,  red,  92 
action  of  reagents  on,  94 
chemical  composition,  103 
development,  119,  120 
disintegration  and  removal,  122 
method  of  counting,  1 00 
rouleaux,  94 
sinking  of,  82 
specific  gravity,  93 
stroma,  ib. 

tendency  to  adhere,  94 
uses,  124 
varieties,  93 
vertebrate,  various,  95 
Blood-corpuscles,  -white,  98 
amoeboid  movements  of,  99 
derivation  of,  122 
foi-mation  of,  in  spleen,  122,  464 
locomotion,  99 
Blood-crystals,  1 12 
Blood-pressure,  185 
influence  of  vaso-motor  system  of,  193 
variations,  189 
Blood-vessels, 

absorption  by,  377 

circumstances  influencing,  380 
difference  from  lymphatic  absorp- 
tion, 378 
osmotic  character  of,  379 
rapidity  of,  ib. 
development,  786 

influence  of  nervous  system  on,  190 
relation  to  secretion,  403 
Bone,  y 
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Bone. 

Bone,  continued. 

canaliculi,  53 

cancellous,  51 

chemical  compositiou,  ili. 

compact,  ib. 

development,  57 

functions,  67 

Haversian  canals,  54 

lacunas,  53 

lamelto,  55 

medullary  canal,  51 

periosteum,  52 

structure,^! 

growth,  66 
Brain.     See    Cerebellum,  Cerebrum, 
Pons,  etc. 

adult,  607 

amphibia,  606 

apes,  607 

birds,  606 

capillaries  of,  167,  208 
child,  607 

circulation  of  blood  in,  208,  et  scq. 

convolutions,  601 

development,  799 

female,  607 

fish,  606 

gorilla,  607 

idiots,  ib. 

lobes,  601 

male,  607 

mammalia,  606 

orang,  608 

proportion  of  water  in,  858 

quantity  of  blood  in,  208,  ct  scq.  ■ 

rabbit,  607 

reptiles,  606 

weight,  607 
relative,  ib. 
Breathing,  214.    See  Respiration. 
Breathing-air,  234 

Bronchi,  arrangement  and  stmcture  of, 
220 

Bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  226 
Brownian  movement,  8 
Brunner's  glands,  318 
BufFy  coat,  formation  of,  81 
Bulbus  arteriosus,  790 
Burdach's  column,  572 
Bursa)  mucosro,  395 


C. 

Ctecum,  325 

Calcification  compared  with  ossification, 
62 

Calcium,  859 
fluoride,  ib. 
phosphate,  ib. 
carbonate,  ib. 


Cartilage. 

Calculi,  biliary,  containing  cholesterin, 
8SS, 

containing  copper,  342 
Calyces  of  the  ladncy,  428 
Canal,  alimentary,  276.  See  Stomach, 
Intestine,  etc. 

external  auditory,  672 
function  of,  679 

spiral,  of  cochlea,  678 
Canaliculi  of  bone,  53 
Canalis  membranaceus,  678 
Canals,  Haversian,  54 

portal,  334 

semicu'cular,  675 

function  of,  685 
Cancellous  texture  of  bone,  5 1 
Capacity  of  chest,  vital,  235 

of  heart,  132 
Capillaries,  164 

cu'culation  in,  197 
rate  of,  206 

contraction  of,  200 

development,  786 

diameter  of,  165 

influence  of  on  circulation,  200 

lymphatic,  363 

network  of,  160  ' 
number,  167 

passage  of  corpuscles  thi'ough  walls 
of,  199 

resistance  to  flow  of  blood  m,  197 

still  layer  in,  ib. 

structure  of,  165 

of  lungs,  166 

of  stomach,  302 
Capric  acid,  856 
Caproio  acid,  ib. 
Capsule  of  Glisson,  332 
Capsules,  Malpigliian,  429,  433 
Carbonic  acid  in  atmosphere,  238 

in  blood,  109 

effect  of,  252 

exhaled  from  skin,  42=; 

increase  of  in  breathea  air,  239 

in  limgs,  244 

in  relation  to  heat  of  body,  385 
Carbonates,  859 

Cardiac  orifice  of  stomach,  action  of,  310 

sphincter  of,  ib. 
i-elaxation  in  vomiting,  ib. 
Cardiac  revolution,  144 
Cardiograph,  148 
Carnivorous  animals,  food  of,  272 

sense  of  smell  in,  670 
Cartilage,  46 

articular,  ib. 

cellular,  49 

chondrin  obtained  fi'om,  848 
classification,  46 
development,  50 
clastic,  49 

fibrous,  1 4.    Sec  Fibro-cartilagc. 
hyaline,  46 
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Cautilage. 

Cartilage,  eontinuecl. 
matrix,  47 
ossification,  62 
perichondrium  of,  64 
structure,  46 
temporary,  48 
uses,  50 

varieties,  46  , .  i  • 

CartUage  of  external  ear,  used  in  liearmg, 

679 

CartUages  of  larynx,  521 
Casein,  845,  846.    See  Milk. 
Cauda  equina,  565 
Caudate  ganglion  corpuscles,  551 
Cause  of  fluidity  of  Uving  blood,  90 
Cells,  10 
abrasion,  17 

amceboid,  35     ^,    ,  , 
blood,  92.    See  Blood-corpuscles 

cartilage,  46 

chemical  transformation,  17 

ciliated,  29 

classification,  19 

contents  of,  1 1 

decay  and  death,  17 

definition  of,  10  ^ 

epitheUum,  22.    See  Epithelium 

fission,  14,  15 

formative,  701 

functions,  16 

gemmation,  13 

gustatory,  664 

lacunar  of  bone,  53 

modes  of  connection,  19 

nutrition,  10 

action  of,  iu  secretion,  289 
olfactory,  668 
pigment,  24 
reproduction,  13 
segmentation,  14 
structure  of,  10 
transformation,  17 
varieties,  18,  19 
vegetable,  8  .    ,  „ 

distinctions  from  animal  cells,  4 
Cellular  cartilage,  49 
Cement  of  teeth,  71  ,.  r. 

Centres,  nei-vous,  191,  193,  &c.  hec 
Nerve-centres 
of  ossification,  66 
Centrifugal  nerve-fibres,  554 
Centripetal  nerve-fibres,  ih. 
Cerebellum,  595 

co-ordinating  function  of,  590 

cross-action  of,  599 

effects  of  injury  of  crura,  ib. 

of  removal  of,  597 
functions  of,  ib. 
in  relation  to  sensation,  ib. 
to  motion,  ib. 
to  muscular  sense,  598 
to  sexual  passion,  w. 
structure  of,  S95 


Chlokinb. 

Cerebral  circiJation,  208 

hemispheres,  600.    See  Cerebrum 
Cerebral  nerves,  619 
thii-d,  620  ,  .  .  „ 

effects  of  ii-ritation  and  injury  ot, 
ib. 

relation  of  to  iris,  ib. 
fourth,  621 
fifth,  622 
distribution  of,  ib. 
eflect  of  division  of,  ib. 
influence  of  on  iris,  625 

on  muscles  of  mastication,  522 
on  organs  of  special  sense,  624, 
et  seq. 

relation  of,  to  nutrition,  625 
resemblance  to  spinal  nen-es,  622  ^ 
sensory  function  of  greater  division 

of  fifth,  622 
sixth,  627 

communication   of,  with  sympa- 
thetic, 628 
seventh,   ib.     See  Auditory  Nerve 

and  Facial  Nerve 
eighth,  630,  et  seq.    See  Glosso-pha- 
ryngeal,  Pneumogastric, «««  bpmal 
Accessory  Nerves 
ninth,  635  . 
Cerebration,  unconscious,  611 
Cerebrin,  850  ,   .     ,     •  1 

Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  relation  to  circula- 
tion, 209  , 
Cerebro-spinal   nervous   system,  564, 
et  seq. 

See  Brain,  Spinal  Cord,  &c. 
Cerebrum,  its  structure,  600,  604 
chemical  composition,  606 
convolutions  of,  601,  et  seq. 
crura  of,  590 

development,  799  . 
distinctive  character  in  man,  607 
efl'ects  of  injui-y,  609 
electi-ical  stimulation,  613 
functions  of,  608 
grey  matter,  604 
in  relation  to  speech,  612 
localization  of  functions,  610 
structure,  604,  et  seq. 
unilateral  action  of,  61 0 
■white  matter,  605 
Cerumen,  or  ear-wax,  417 
Chalk-stones,  444  . 
Characteristics  of  organic  compound, 
844 

Charcoal,  absorption  of,  381 
Chemical  composition  of  the  human 

body,  844—860 
Chest,  its  capacity,  235 
contraction  of  in  expiration,  321 
enlargement  of  in  inspiration,  228 
Chest-notes,  528 
Choyne-Stokos'  breathing,  258 
Chlorine,  859 
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Chlorine. 

Chlorine,  continued. 

in  liuman  body,  859 

in  urine,  449 
Cholesterin,  855 

in  bile,  341 
Chondrin,  848 
Chorda  dorsalis,  764 
Cliorda  tympani,  286  et  seq. 
Chorda;  tendineai,  135 

action  of,  139 
Chorion,  771 

villi  of,  772 
Choroid  coat  of  eye,  694 

blood-vessels,  699 
Choroidal  fissure,  804 
Chromatic  aberration,  711 
Chyle,  373 

absorption  of,  375 

analysis  of,  374 

coagulation  of,  ib. 

compared  with  lymph,  373 

corpuscles  of,  374.    Sec  Chyle-cor- 
puscles 

course  of,  361 

fibiin  of,  374 

forces  propelling,  375 

molecular  base  of,  373 

quantity  found,  37c 

relation  of,  to  blood,  ib. 
Chyle-corpuscles,  374 
Chyme,  305 

absorption  of  digested  parts  of,  353 

changes  of  in  intestines,  353,  et  scq. 
Cilia,  29,  474 
Ciliary  epithelium,  29 

of  air  passages,  220 

function  of,  30 
Ciliary  motion,  30,  474 

natiu-e  of,  475 
Ciliary-muscles,  702 

action  of  in  adaptation  to  distances, 
70s 

Ciliary  processes,  694 
Cii'culation  of  blood,  124 

action  of  heart,  137 

agents  concerned  in,  211 

ai-teries,  171 

brain,  208 

capillaries,  197 

course  of,  124,  et  seq. 

discovery,  212 

erectile  structures,  210 

fcotal,  796 

forces  acting  in,  127 

influence  of  respiration  on,  253 

peculiarities  of,  in  difierent  parts, 
208 

portal,  334 

proofs,  212 

pulmonary,  244 

systemic,  126 

in  veins,  201 
velocity  of,  203 


Copper. 

Cii-cumvallate  papilla;,  661 
Claviouli  of  Gagliardi,  57 
Cleft,  ocular,  804 
Clefts,  visceral,  782 
Clitoris,  742 

development  of,  818 
Cloaca,  816 

Clot  or  coagulum  of  blood,  81 
See  Coagulation, 
of  chyle,  374 
Coagulation  of  blood,  81 
absent  or  retarded,  88 
conditions  afi'eoting,  ib. 
influence  of  respiration  on,  245 
theories  of,  87 
of  chyle,  374 
of  lymph,  ib. 
Coat,  buffy,  81 
Coats  of  arteries,  loi 
Coehlea  of  the  ear,  671 

ofiice  of,  682 
Cold-blooded  animals,  384 
extent  of  reflex  movements  in,  577 
retention  of  muscular  irritability  in, 

Colloitts,  379 
Colon,  325 
Colostrum,  408 
Colour-blindness,  726 
Colouring  matter, 
of  bile,  340 
of  blood,  103,  112 
of  urine,  4<j.o 
Colours,  optical  phenomena  of,  723, 

et  seq. 
Columnaj  oamea;,  130 

action  of,  136 
Columnar  epithelium,  28 
Complemental  au-,  234 

oolom's,  72? 
Compoimds,  843 
inorganic,  857 
organic,  843 
Concha,  672 
use  of,  679 
Cones  of  retina,  697 
Coni  vasculosi,  751 
Conjunctiva,  691 
Connective  tissues,  33 
corpuscles  of,  ib. 
fibrous,  37 
gelatinous,  39 
retrform,  40 
varieties,  38 
Consonants,  532 

varieties  of,  ib. 
Contralto  voice,  526 
Convolutions,  cerebral,  601,  et  seq. 
Co-ordination  of  movements,  office  of 
cerebellum  in,  598 
office  of  sjnnpatbetic  ganglia  in,  642 
Copper,  an  accidental  element  in  the 
body,  860 
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Copper. 

Copper,  continued. 

in  bile,  342 
Cord,  spinal,  565.    Sec  Spinal  Cord 

xunbilical,  77" 
Cords,  tendinous,  in  heart,  135 

vocal,  520.    Scv  Vocal  Cords. 
Corium,  413 
Cornea,  693 

action  of  on  rays  of  light,  700 

coi-puscles,  693 

nerves,  ib. 

structure,  ii. 

after  injury  of  fifth  nerve,  626 
Corpora  Ai-antii,  136 
geniculata,  592 
quadi-igemina,  ib. 
■  their  function,  ib. 
striata,  593 

their  function,  594 
Corpus  callosum,  office  of,  615 
cavernosuni  penis,  210 
dentatum 

of  cerebellum,  596 
of  olivary  body,  587 
luteum,  747 
of  human  female,  747 
of  mammalian  animals,  ib. 
of  menstruation   and  pregnancy 
compared,  750 
spongiosum  urethriE,  210 
Corpuscles  of  blood,  92.    See  Blood- 
corpuscles, 
of  chyle,  374 
of  connective  tissue,  33 
of  cornea,  693 
of  lymph,  374 
Pacinian,  547 
Correlation  of  Ufe  with  other  forces,  818 
Cortical  substance  of  kidney,  428 

of  lymphatic  glands,  369 
Coi-ti's  rods,  677 

office  of,  687 
Costal  types  of  respiration,  232 
Coughing,  influence  on  circulation  in 
veins,  256 
mechanism  of,  248 
sensation  in  larynx  before,  559 
Cowper's  glands,  750 

office  uncertain,  756 
Cranial   nerves.    619.    See  Cerebral 
nerves. 

Cranium,  development  of,  799 
Crassanientum,  81 

Crescents  of  Gianuzzi,  281.    Sec  Semi- 

lunes  of  Heidenhain. 
Crico-arytenoid  muscles,  521 
Cricoid  cartilages,  ib. 
Crossed  pyramidal  tract,  572 
Crura  cerebelli, 

effect  of  dividing,  598,  et  seq. 
of  irritating,  ib, 
cerebri,  590 
their  office,  591 


Descemet's  Membbane. 
Crusta  petrosa,  71 

Cryptogamic    plants,    movements  of 

spores  of,  4 
Crystal  gi-ovvth  of,  2 
Crystallin,  846 
Crystalline  lens,  700 

in  relation  to  vision  at  different 
distances,  704 
Crystalloids,  379 

blood,  112 
Cubic  feet  of  air  for  rooms,  253 
Cupped  appearance  of  blood-clot,  82 
Curdling  ferments,  307,  854 
Cm-rents  of  action,  502 

ascending,  515 

continuous,  490 

descending,  515 

induced,  492 

muscle,  487 

natural,  488 

negative  variation,  502 

nerve,  513 

polarising,  515 

rest,  488,  513 
Cm-ves,  Traube-Hering's,  258 
Cuticle,  410.  See  Epidermis,  Epithelium. 

of  hair,  419 
Cutis  anseiina,  476 

vera, 413 
Cyanate  of  ammonium,  442 
Cylindiioal  or  columnar  epithelium,  28 
Cystic  duct,  332 
Cystin'  in  ui-ine,  449 


D. 


Daltonism,  726 
Laniell's  battery,  490 
Decidua, 

niensti'ualis,  745 

reflexa,  77; 

serotina,  ib. 

vera,  774 
Decline,  3 

Decomposition,  tendency  of  animal  com- 
pounds to,  844 
Decomposition-products,  848 
Decussation  of  fibres  in  medulla  ob- 
longata, 58s 
in  spinal  cord,  576 
of  optic  nerves,  732 
Defaication,  mcchaiusm  of,  357 

influence  of  spinal  cord  on,  581 
Deglutition,  291.    See  Swallowing. 
Dentine,  67 
Depressor  nerve,  192 
Derived  all)umins,  846 
Derma,  413 

Doscendons  noni  neiTe,  635 
Descemet's  membrane,  693 
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Development. 

Development,  3,  757 
of  organs,  778 
alimentary  canal,  806 
arteries,  791 
blood,  119,  ct  seq. 
blood-vessels,  786 
bone,  57 
brain,  799 
capillaries,  786 
cranium,  799 
ear,  805 
embryo,  761 
extremities,  784 
eye,  802 

face  and  visceral  arches,  782 
heart,  785 
liver,  809 
lungs,  io. 

medulla  oblongata,  801 
muscle,  483 
nerves,  798 
nervous  system,  ib. 
nose,  806 

organs  of  sense,  802 
pancreas,  808 
pituitary  body,  781 
respii-atory  apparatus,  810 
saUvaiy  glands,  808 
spinal  cord,  798 
teeth,  71 

vascular  system,  785 
veins,  793 

vertebral  column  and  cranium,  778 
■NTlscerol  arches  and  clefts,  782 
of  Wolffian  bodies,  ui-inary  apparatus 
and  sexual  organs,  810 

Dextiiii,  285 

Diabetes,  3s i 

Diamides,  848 

Diapedesis  of  blood-corpuscles,  198 
Diaphragm, 

action  of,  on  abdominal  viscera,  218 

in  inspiration,  228 

in  various  respiratory  acts,  245 

in  vomiting,  310 
Diaphysis,  66 
Diastole  of  heart,  137 
Dicrotous  pulse,  182 
Diet- 
daily,  272 

influence  on  blood,  107 

mLxed,  necessity  of,  263,  ct  scq. 
Diffusion  of  gases  in  rospu-ation,  244 
Digestion,  276 

in  the  intestines,  352,  355 

in  the  stomach,  305 

influence  of  nervous  system  on,  360 

of  stomach  after  death,  313 

See  Gastric  fluid,  Food,  Stomach. 
Diplopia,  729 

Direct  cerebellar  tract,  572 

pyramidal  tract,  571 
Direction  of  sounds,  perception  of,  688 


Emmetropic  Eyh. 

Discus  proligems,  739 
Disdiaclasts,  479 

Distance,  adaptation  of  eye  to,  703 
of  sounds,  how  judged  of,  689 

Distinctness  of  vision,  how  seciu-ed,  699, 
et  seq. 

Dormant  vitality,  821 

Dorsal  laminaj,  762,  782 

Double  healing,  690 
vision,  730 

Dreams,  610 

Drowning,  cause  of  death  in,  261 
Duct,  cystic,  332 

hepatic,  336 

thoracic,  361 

vitelline,  767 
Ductless  glands,  461 
Ducts  of  Cuvier,  795 
Ductus  arteriosus,  792 

venosus,  795,  796 

closure  of,  798 
Duodenum,  315 

Duration  of  impressions  on  retina,  714 

Duveriiey's  glands,  793 

Dysphagia,  absorption  from  nutritive 

baths  in,  427 
Dyspnoea,  259 


E. 

Ear,  671 

bones  or  ossicles  of,  673 
fimction  of,  682 

development  of,  805 

extemal,  672 

function  of,  679 

internal,  674 
function  of,  685 

middle,  673 
function  of,  680 
Ectopia  vesicte,  459 
Efferent  nerve-fiores,  554 

IjTnphatics,  372 

vessels  of  kidney,  433 
Egg-albumin,  845 
Eighth  cranial  nerve,  630 
Elastic  cartilage,  49 

fibres,  36 

tissue,  39 
Elastin,  848 
Electricity, 

in  muscle,  485 
nerve,  513 
retina,  717 
Elocti-odes,  486 
Electrotonus,  515 

Elementary  substances  in  the  human 
body,  843 

accidental,  860 
Embryo,  761,  et  scq.    See  Development 

and  Ett>tus,  fonnnrion  of  blood  in,  1 19 
Emmetropic  eye,  708 
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Emotions. 

Emotions,  coimeotion  of  with  cerebral 

hemisplieres,  608 
Enamel  of  teetli,  70 
Enamel  organ,  71 
End-bulbs,  416 
End-plates,  motorial,  549 
Endocardium,  134 
Endolymph,  674 

function  of,  68^ 
Endomysium,  478 
Endoneurium,  541 
Endosmometer,  378 
Endothelimn,  24 
distinctive  characters,  ib. 
germinatiag,  27 
Energy,  536 

relations  of  vital  to  physical,  chap.  xx. 
daily  amoimt  expended  in  body,  53(3 
Epencephalon,  801 
Epiblast,  760 
Epidennis,  41 1 

development,  etc.,  of,  412 
functions  of,  422 
hinders  absorption,  413 
pigment  of,  412 
relation  to  sensibility,  423 
structure  of,  41 1 
tliickening  of,  412 
Epididymis,  751 
Epiglottis,  520 

action  in  swallowing,  294 
influence  of  on  voice,  524 
Epineuriiun,  541 
Epiphysis,  66 
EpitheUum,  22 
air-cells,  225 
arteries,  161 
bronchi,  220 
bronchial  tubes,  ib. 
ciUated,  29 
cogged,  24 
columnar,  28 
cylindrical,  ib. 
development,  32 
glandvdar,  27 
goblet-shaped,  29 
growth,  32 

mucous  membranes,  397 
olfactory  region,  668 
secreting  glands,  399 
serous  membranes,  394 
spheroidal,  27 
squamous  or  tesselated,  23 
transitional,  30 
Erect  position  of  objects,  perception  of, 

718 

Erectile  structures,  circulation  m,  210 

Erection,  ib. 

cause  of,  iA.  ■ 
influence  of  muscular  tissue  in,  ib. 
a  reflex  act,  ?8l 

Erythro-granurose,  583 

Erythro-dextrin,  853 


Eacial  Neiive. 

Eunuchs,  voice  of,  527 
Eustachian  tube,  673 

development,  806 

function  of,  684 
Eustachian  valve,  129  _ 
Excito-motor  and  sensori-motor  acts, 

Excreta^hi  relation  to  muscular  action, 

512,  et  scq. 
Excrettu,  356 
Excretion,  427 
Excretoleic  acid,  356 
Exercise,  .       .      ■.  • 

effects  of,  on  production  ol  carbonic 
acid,  240 
on  temperature  of  body,  383 
on  venous  circulation,  202 
Expenditure  of  body,  534 
amount,  534 

compared  with  income,  535 

evidences,  534 

objects,  536 

sources,  w. 
Explication,  231 

influence  of,  on  circulation,  255 

mechanism  of,  231 

muscles  concerned  ia,  232 

relative  dm-ation  of,  233 
Expired  air,  properties  of,  239,  et  scq. 
Extractive  matters, 

iu  blood,  106 

ui  urine,  447  ,    .  .0 , 

Extremities,  development  ot,  /»4 

''^^daptation  of  vision  at  different  dis- 
tances, 699,  et  scq. 
blood-vessels,  6g8  _ 
capillary  vessels  of,  694 
development  of,  802 
effect  on,  of  injury  of  facial  nerve, 
628 

of  fifth  nerve,  625,  627 
eff'ect  of  pressure  on,  730  ' 
nerves,   supplying  muscles  ot,  020, 

621,  627 
optical  apparatus  of,  699 
refracting  media  of,  700 
resemblance  to  camera,  712 
structure  of,  692 
Eyelids,  691 

development  of,  805  _     .  . 

Eyes,  simultaneous  action  of  in  vision, 
729 


F. 


Face,  development  of,  782 
effect  of  injury  of  seventh  nerve  on, 
628 

Facial  nervo,  628 
effects  of  paralysis  of,  ib. 
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Facial  Nervb. 

Facial  nen'e,  contimicd. 

relation  of,  to  expression,  628 
Fieces,  composition  of,  356 

quantity  of,  ib. 
Fallopian  tubes,  741 

opening  into  abdomen,  ib. 
Falsetto  notes,  528 
Fasciculus, 

cuneatus,  572 

olivary,  ib. 

teres,  ib. 
Fasting, 

influence  on  secretion  of  bile,  342 
Fat.    See  Adipose  tissue, 
action  of  bile  on,  346 

of  pancreatic  secretion  on,  331 

of  small  intestine  on,  353 
absorbed  by  lacteals,  375 
formation  of,  538 
in  blood,  106 

in  relation  to  heat  of  body,  390 
of  bile,  341 
of  chyle,  374 

situations  where  found,  42 

uses  of,  45 
Pechner's  law,  715 
Female  generative  organs,  736 
Fenesti'a  ovalis,  674 

rotunda,  675 
Ferments,  85,  285,  305,  330,  331 
Fibres,  20 

of  MiiUer,  698 
Fibrils  or  filaments,  20 
Fibrin,  847,  in  blood,  81 
use  of,  123 

in  chyle,  374 

formation  of,  81 

in  Ijanph,  374 

sources  and  properties  of,  847 

vegetable,  267 
Fibrinogen,  84,  et  scq. 
Fibrinoplastin,  ib. 
Fibro-cartilage,  ^9 

classification,  ib. 

development,  ib. 

uses,  ib. 

white,  ib. 

yellow,  ib. 
Fibrous  tissue,  37 

white,  37 

yellow,  38 

development,  40 
Field  of  vision,  actual  and  ideal  size  of, 
719 

Fifth    nerve,     622.      See  Cerebral 

Nerves. 
FiUet,  584 
Filtration,  401 
Filum  tcrnunale,  ^65 
FimbriiB  of  FaUopian  tube,  741 
Fingers,  development  of,  784 
Fish, 
temperature  of,  384 


Fundus  of  Bladdee. 

Fissures, 

of  brain,  601,  cl  seq. 

of  spinal  cord,  566 
Fistula,  gastric,  experiments  in  cases  of, 

303. 304 
Flesh,  of  animals,  265 
Fluids,  passage  of,  through  membranes, 

378 

Fluoride  of  calcium,  859 
Focal  distance,  703 
Foetus, 

blood  of,  119 

circulation  in,  796 

conuuunicatiou  with  mother,  776 

fasces  of,  344 

membranes,  767 

oftice  of  bile  in,  ib. 

pulse  in,  151 
Folds,  head  and  tail,  765 
Follicles,  Graafian,  738.     See  Graafian 

Vesicles. 
Food,  262 — 276 

albmninous,  changes  of,  305 

amyloid,    changes     of,    285,  331, 
354 

of  animals,  272 
of  carnivorous  animals,  ib. 
classification  of,  264 
composition    of    many,     845,  et 
seq. 

digestibility  of  articles  of,  307 

value  dependent  on,  275 
digestion  of,  in  intestines,  353,  et 
seq. 

in  stomach,  307,  et  seq. 
improper,  272 
of  man,  263 

mixed,  the  best  for  man,  263 
niixtm-e  of,  necessary,  264 
I'elation  of,  to  carbonic  acid  produced, 
240 

to  heat  of  body,  385 
to  muscular  action,  512 
relation  of,  to  urea,  456 
to  urine,  440 
phosphates  in,  448 
table  of,  275 
too  little,  269 
too  much,  273 
vegetable,  contains  nitrogenous  prin- 
ciples, 267 
Foot-pound,  154 
Foot-ton,  ib. 
Foramen  ovale,  130 
Forced  movements,  599 
Form  of  bodies,  how  estimated,  721 
Formation  of  fat,  538 
Fomiio  acid,  856 
Fornix,  oflice  of,  616 
Foui-th  cranial  nerve,  621 

ventricle,  s84 
Fovea  centralis,  713 
Fundus  of  bladder,  436 
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Fundus  of  Uteiius. 

Fundus  of  uterus,  741 
Fungiform  papillffi  of  tongue,  002 


G. 


Galactopliorous  ducts,  406 
Gall-bladder,  3^7 
functions,  338 

passage  of  bile  into  and  from,  342 
structure,  337 
Ganglia.    See  Nerve  centres, 
of  spinal  nerves,  569 
of  the  sympatbetic,  637 

action  of,  640,  rfse?. 

as   co-ordinators   of  involuntary 
movements,  642 

sti-ucture  of,  637 
in  heart,  155 

in  substance  of  organs,  642 
Ganglion,  Gassorian,  622 
corpuscles,  550 

See  Nerve-corpuscles. 

Gases,  843 

m  bile,  34 1 

in  blood,  109 

extraction  of,  ib. 

extraction  from  blood,  ib. 

in  stomach  and  intestines,  367 

in  urine,  450 
Gastric  glands,  299 
Gastric  juice,  303 

acid  in,  304 

action  of,  on  nitrogenous  food,  305 
on  non-nitrogenous  food,  307 
on  saccharine  and  amyloid  prin- 
ciples, ib. 

artificial,  305 
preparation  of,  ib. 

characters  of,  303 

composition  of,  304 

digestive  power  of,  305 

experiments  with,  ib. 

pepsin  of,  ib. 

quantity  of,  304 

secretion  of,  303 
how  excited,  ib. 

influence  of  nervous  system  on,  312 
Gelatin,  847 
as  food,  273 

action  of  gastric  juice  on,  307 
action  of  pancreatic  juice  on,  331 
Gelatinous  substances,  847 
Generation  and  development,  736 
Generative  organs  of  the  female,  ib. 

of  the  male,  750 
Genito-urinaiy  tract  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, 397 
Gerlach's  not\vork,  568 
Germinal  area,  761 
epithelium,  737 
matter,  6.    See  Protoplasm. 


Glycerin  Extract. 

Germinal  membrane,  760 
spot,  740 

development,  itf. 
vesicle,  ib. 

development  of,  ib. 
disappearance  of,  758 
Gill,  214 

Gizzard,  action  of,  297 
Gland,  pineal,  472 

pituitary,  ib. 

prostate,  750,  756 
Gland-cells,  agents  of  secretion,  402 

changes  in  during  secretion,  289,  301, 
328 

relation  to  epithelium,  398 
Gland-ducts,  arrangement  of,  402 

conti-actions  of,  403 
Glands,  aggi'egate,  399 

Brunner's,  318 

ceruminous,  417 

Cowper's,  750 

ductless,  461.    -See  vascular. 

Duverney's,  743 

of  large  intestine,  326 

of  Lieberkiihn,  317  . 

lymphatic,    368.     See  Lymphatic 

Glands, 
mammary,  405 
of  Peyer,  318 
salivary,  279 
sebaceous,  417 

secreting,  398.    See  Secreting  Glands, 
of  small  intestines,  317 
of  stomach,  299 
sudoriferous,  416 
tubular,  399 

vascular,  461.    See  Yasoular  Glands. 

vulvo-vaginal,  743 
Glandula  Nabothi,  742 
Glisson's  capsule,  332 
Globulin,  106,  846 

distinctions  from  albumin,  846 
Globus  major  and  minor,  75 1 

development,  812 
Glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  285,  050 

communications  of,  ib. 

motor  filaments  in,  ib. 

a  nerve  of  common  sensation  and  of 
taste,  630 

Glottis,  action  of  laryngeal  muscles  on, 
522 

closed  in  vomiting,  311 

effect  of  division  of  pneumogastnc 
norvos  on,  634 

forms  assumed  by,  523 

naiTowing  of,  proportioned  to  height 
of  note,  524 

respiratory  movements  of,  234 
Glucose,  856 

in  liver,  350 

test  for,  284 
Gluten  in  vegetables,  267 
Glycerin  extract,  305,  329 
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Glycin. 

Glyoin,  849 
Glycooliolic  acid,  ib. 
Glycogen,  350,  855 

characters,  350 

destination,  349 

preparation,  350 

quantity  formed,  349 

variation  with  diet,  ib. 
Glycosuria,  351 

artificial  production  of,  ib. 
Goll's  column,  572 
Graafian  vesicles,  738 

formation  and  development  of,  738, 
ct  soq. 

relation  of  ovum  to,  739 

rupture  of,  changes  following,  743 
Granular  layers  of  retina,  694 
Grape-sugar,  856.    See  Glucose. 
Grey  matter  of  cerebellum,  595 

of  cerebrum,  604 

of  cmra  cerebri,  590 

of  medulla  oblongata,  587 

of  pons  Varolii,  590 

of  spinal  cord,  568 
Groove,  primitive,  762 
Growth,  2, 

coincident  with  development,  3 

of  bone,  66 

not  peculiar  to  living  beings,  2 
Guanin,  851 

Gubemacmum  testis,  815 
Gullet,  292 
Gustatory  nerves,  659 
cells,  664 


H. 


Habitual  movements,  562 
Haematin,  no 

hydroohlorate  of,  II7 
Hffimadyuamometer,  186 
Hrematochometer,  206 
Haematoidin,  116 
Haamin,  117 
Hajmocytometer,  lOl 
HEemoglobin,  112,  ct  scq. 

action  of  gases  on,  115 

distribution,  118 

estimation  of,  1 18 

spectrum,  1 14 
Hair-follicles,  420 

their  secretion,  423 
Hairs,  418 

chemical  composition  of,  848 

structure  of,  418 
Hamulus,  676 

Hare-lip,  783   ^  .  ,  „ 

Hassall,  concentric  corpuscles  ol,  4 
Haversian  canals,  54 
Hearing,  anatomy  of  organ  of,  671 


Heat. 

Hearing,  continued. 
double,  6go 

impau-ed  by  lesion  of  facial  nerve,  629 
influence  of  external  ear  on,  672 

of  labyi-inth,  68; 

of  middle  ear,  680 
physiology  of,678 
/See  Sound,  Vibrations,  etc. 
Heart,  127-159 
action  of,  137 

accelerated,  158 

effects  of,  153 

force  of,  151 

frequency  of,  ib. 

inlubited,  157 

after  removal,  ib. 

i-hythmic,  155 

work  of,  154 
aui-icles  of  128,  137 

See  Auricles, 
capacity,  132 
chambers,  128 
chorda3  tendinea;  of,  135 
columnaj  cama^  of,  130,  136 
course  of  blood  in,  134 
development,  785 
endocardium,  128 
force,  181 
frog's,  154 
ganglia  of,  155 
impulse  of,  147 

tracing  by  cardiograph,  148,  ct  seq. 
influence  of  pneumogastric  nerve,  156 

of  sympathetic  nerve,  158 
investing  sac,  127 
muscular  fibres  of,  132 
musculi  papillares,  135,  140 
nervous  connections  with  other  organs, 

157  , 
rhythm,  156 
nervous  system,  influence  on,  154 
revolution  of,  1 44 
situation,  127 
sounds  of,  145 
causes,  140 
sti-uoture  of,  132 
tendinous  cords  of,  13S 
tubercle  of  Lower  in,  129 
valves,  135 

arterial  or  semilunar,  136 

function  of,  141 
auriculo-ventricular,  135 
function  of,  139 
venti-icles,  then-  action,  138 

capacitj',  132 
weiglit  of,  ib, 
work  of,  154 
Heat,  animal,  382.   See  Temperature, 
influence  of  nen'ous  system,  39O 
of  various  circumstances  on,  382, 
ct  scq. 

losses  by  radiation,  etc.,  387 
in  relation  to  bile,  345 
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Heat. 

Heat,  continued. 
sources  and  modes  of  production, 

devefoped  in  contraction  of  muscles, 

382,  386 
perception  of,  050 
Heat  centres,  391 
Heat-producing  tissues,  386 
Heat  or  rut,  743  . 

analogous  to  menstruation,  lU. 
Height,  relation  to  respiratory  capacity, 
235 

Helicotrema,  676 
Helix  of  eai-,  672 

Hemipeptone,  847  c    n  „ 

Hemispheres,  Cerebral,  600.    iSeo  Oeie- 

brum 
Hepatic  cells,  333 

ducts,  336 

veins,  33S 
characters  of  blood  in,  108 

vessels,  arrangement  of,  334,  et  scq. 
Herbivorous  animals, 

perception  of  odours  by,  670 
Hering's  theory,  724 
Hermaphroditism,  apparent,  SIS 
Hiccough,  mechanism  of,  247 
Hip-joint,  pain  in  its  diseases,  559 
Hippuric  acid,  446,  458,  849 
Horse's  blood,  peculiar  coagulation  ot, 
82 

Howship's  lacunsc,  53 
Hunger,  sensation  of,  270 
Hyaline  cartilage,  46  . 
Hybernation,  state  of  thymus  m,  408 
Hydrogen,  843 

Hydrolytio  ferments,  284,  052 
Hymen,  742  _ 
Hypersesthesia, 

result  of  injm-y  to  spinal  cord,  570 
Hypermetropia,  709 
Hypoblast,  760 
Hypoglossal  nerve,  635 
Hj'pospadias,  818 
Hypoxanthin,  85 1 


Ideas,  connection  of,  with  cerebrum,  609 

Ileum,  315 

Ileo-CBCcal  valve,  326 

Illusions  of  touch,  655 

Image,  formation  of,  on  retina,  700 

distinctness  of,  708 

inversion  of,  717 
Impulse  of  heart,  147 
Income  of  body,  535 

compared  with  expenditure,  w. 
Incus, 

function  of,  673 
Indican,  446 


nerves,  554 
action  of. 


Irkadiation. 

Indigo,  852 
Indol,  330 
Induction 
coil,  492 
current,  ib. 
Infundibulum,  224  . 
Inhibitory  influence  of  pneumogastiic 

nerve,  156 
Inhibitory  action  of  brain,  579 

on  heart,  156 
on  blood-vessels,  193 
on  blood- vess'Sls  of  salivary  glands, 

286,  et  seq. 
on  gastric  blood-vessels,  312,  et 
seq. 

on  intestinal  movements,  359 
on  respii-atory  movements,  249 
Inhibitor V  heat-centi-e,  391 
Inorganic  matter,  distinction  from  or- 
ganised, 844,  et  seq. 
principles,  857 
Inosite,  856 
Insalivation,  279 
Inspii-ation,  227 

elastic  resistance  overcome  by,  23(3 
extraordinary,  231 
force  employed  La,  237 
dui-ing  dyspnoja,  2  W 
influence  of,  on  circulation,  253 
mechanism  of,  228 
Intercellular  substance,  20 
Intercostal  muscles,  action  in  inspira- 
tion, 229,  ct  seq. 
in  expiration,  23 1 
Interlobular  veins,  336 
Intestinal  juice,  351 
Intestines,  digestion  in,  352,  355 
development,  807 
fatty  discharges  from,  33 1 
gases,  367    _  _ 
large,  digestion  in,  355 

structure,  325 
length  in  dift'erent  animals,  352 
movements,  359 
small,  changes  of  food  in,  352 
structure  of,  315 
Intonation,  527,  et  acq. 
Intralobular  veins,  336 
Inversive  ferments,  352 
Involuntary  muscles, 
actions  of,  31 1 
structure  of,  476 
Iris,  701 

action  of,  701,  ct  seq. 

in  adaptation  to  distances,  705 
blood-vessels,  701 
development  of,  805 
influence  of  fifth  nerve  on,  702 

of  third  nerve,  ib. 
relation  of,  to  optic  nerve,  ib. 
Iron,  859 
Irradiation,  712 
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Ivory. 
Ivory  of  teeth,  70 


J. 


Jacob's  membrane,  697 

Jacobson'a  nerye,  630 

Jaw,  interarticular  cartilage,  278 

Jejunum,  315 

Jiiieo,  gastric,  303 

pancreatic,  330  • 
Jumping,  511 


K. 


Karyokinesis,  15 
Katacrotic  wave,  182 
Katolectrotonus,  516 
Keratui,  307 
Key,  491 

Kidneys,  tlieii-  structure,  428 

blood-vessels  of,  liow  distributed,  433 

capillaries  of,  424 

development  of,  812 

function  of,  437.  SeeVriiie. 

MalpigMan  ooi'puscles  of,  429 

nerves,  435 

tubules  of,  429 
Knee,  pain  of,  iu  diseased  hip,  559 
Krause's  membrane,  480 
Kreatiuin,  447 
Kymograph,  186 

tracings,  186,  ct  scrj. 

spring-,  187 


L. 


Labia  externa  and  intenia,  742 
Labp-inth  of  the  ear,  674  et  seq. 

membranous,  678 

osseous,  674 

function  of,  685 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  691 

gland,  ih. 
Lactation,  406 
Lacteals,  362 

absorption  by,  375 

contain  lymph  in  fasting,  373 

origin  of,  363 

structure  of,  364 

in  villi^  324 
Lactic  acid,  857 

in  gastric  fluid,  30J. 
Lactiferous  ducts,  406 
Lactose,  266,  409 
Lacunas  of  bone,  53 
LamelltB  of  bone,  55 


LlVEll. 

Lamina  spiralis,  676 

use  of,  686 
Laminaa  dorsales,  762 

viscerales  or  ventrales,  767 
Language,  how  produced,  530 
Large  intestine,  325.    Sec  Intestine. 
Lar}Tix,  construction  of,  520 

muscles  of,  521 

nerves  of,  522 

variations  in  according  to  sex  and  age, 
527 

ventricles  of,  530 

vocal  cords  of,  520 
Latent  period,  497 
Laughing,  248 

Laxator  tympani  muscle,  685 
Lead  an  accidental  element,  860 
Leaping,  54 
Lecithin,  341 

Legumen  identical  with  casein,  267 

Lens,  crystalline,  700 

Lenticular  ganglion,  relation  of  third 

nerve  to,  625 
Leucic  acid,  857 
Leucin,  330 
Leucocytes, 
of  blood,  98 

amoeboid  movements,  99 
chyle,  374 
lymph,  372 
origin  ol,  122 
Leucocythsemia,  state  of  vascular  glands 
in,  464 

Levers,  difl'erent  kinds  of,  507 
Lieberkiihn's  glands, 

in  large  intestines,  326 

in  small  intestines,  317 
Life,  837 

relation  to  other  forces,  818 

simplest  manifestations  of,  8 
Ligamentum  nuchie,  39 
Lightning,  condition  of  blood  after  death 
hy,  89 

Lime,  salts  of,  in  human  body,  859 
Lingual  branch  of  fifth  nerve,  285 
Lips,  influence  of  fifth  nerve  on  move- 
ments of,  624 
Liquor  ainnii,  770 
Liquor  sanguinis,  or  plasma,  78 

lymph  derived  from,  376 

still  layer  in  capillaries,  197 
Lithimn,  absorption  of  salts  of, 
Liver,  332 

action  of,   on  albuminous  matters, 

348  . 
on  saccharine  matters,  349 
blood-elaborating  organ,  34" 
blood-making  organ,  120 
blood-vessels  of,  336 
capillaries  of,  ii. 
cells  of,  333 
circulation  in,  334 
development  of,  809 
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Liver. 

Liver,  eontimted, 

ducts  of,  336 

functions  of,  338 
in  fcctus,  344 

glycogenic  function  of,  348 

secretion  of,  338.    See  Bile. 

structure  of,  333 

sugar  formed  by,  350  ct  seq. 
Locus  niger,  59 1 
Loss  of  water,  858 
Ludwig's  air  pump,  no 
Lungs,  221 

blood-supply,  226 

capUlaries  of,  166 

ceUs  of,  223  . 

changes  of  air  in,  238 

changes  of  blood  in,  244 

circulation  in,  226 

contraction  of,  237 

coverings  of,  222 

development  of,  810 

elasticity  of,  23 1 

lobes  of,  223 

lobules  of,  223 

lymphatics,  226 

muscular  tissue  of,  237 

nerves,  227 

nutrition  of,  226 

position  of,  215 

structure  of,  222 
Luxus  consumption,  274 
Lymph,  373 

compared  with  chyle,  373 
with  blood,  374 

current  of,  368 

quantity  formed,  375 

source  of,  376 
Ly  mph-corpuscles,  373 

in  blood,  122 

development  of  into  red  blood-cor- 
puscles, ib. 
origin  of,  ib. 
Lymph-hearts,  stincture  and  action  of, 

relation  of  to  spinal  cord,  377 
Lymphatic  glands,  368 
Lymphatic  vessels,  361 

absorption  by,  376 

communication  with  serous  cavities, 
365 

communication  with  blood-vessels,  ib. 
contraction  of,  368 
course  of  fluid  in,  368 
distribution  of,  36 1 
origin  of,  363 

propulsion  of  lymph  by,  368 
structure  of,  368  el  scij. 
valves  of,  368 
Lymphoid  or  retiform  tissue,  40.  Sec 
Adenoid  Tissue. 


Membrana.  Limitaxs  Interna, 


.  M. 

Macula  germinativa,  740 
Magnesium,  859 
Male  sexual  functions,  750 
Malleus,  673 

fmiction  of,  682 
Malpighian  bodies  or  corpuscles  of  kid- 
ney, 429 

capsules,  ib. 

corpuscles  of  spleen,  464 
Maltose,  285,  853 
Mammalia, 

blood-coi-pusoles  of,  96 

brain  of,  606 
Mammary  glands,  405 

evolution,  407 

involution,  407 

lactation,  406 
Mandibular  arch,  783 
Manganese,  860 
Manometer,  186 

experiments    on   respiratory  power 
ivith,  238 
Marrow  of  bone,  52 
Mastication,  278 

fifth  nerve  supplies  muscles  of,  278 

muscles  of,  278 
Mastoid  cells,  673 
Matrix  of  cartilage,  46 

of  nails,  42 1 
Mature  .corpuscles, 

origin  of,  120 
Meatus  of  ear,  672 

urinarius,  opening  of  in  female,  742 
Meckel's  cartilage,  783 
Meconium,  344 
Medulla  of  bone,  52 

of  hair,  420 
Medulla  oblongata,  583  ct  seq. 

columns  of,  583 

conduction  of  impressions,  587 

decussation  of  fibres,  584 

development,  801 

effects  of  injmy  and  disease  of,  588 

fibres  of,  how  distributed,  585 

functions  of,  587  ct  seq. 

important  to  life,  588 

nerve-centres  in,  588 

pyramids  of,  anterior,  584 
posterior,  58^ 

structure  of,  584 
Medullary  portion  of  kidney,  429 

substance  of  lymphatic  glands,  369 

substance  of  nerve  fibre,  543 
Melanin,  852 
Membrana  decidua,  745 

granulosa,  739 

development  of  into  corpus  lutouin, 
747 

limitans  externa,  697 
interna,  695 
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Membiiana  PaOPMA. 

Membrana  propria  or  basement  mem- 
brane, 397.    See  Hasement  Mem- 
brane, 
pupillaris,  805 

capsulo-pupillari':,  ib. 
tympani,  673 
office  of.  680 
Membrane,  blastodermic,  760 
Jacob's,  657 

of  tlie  bram  and  spinal  cord,  S(>4- 
ossification  in,  57 

primary  or  basement,  394.    Sue  Base- 
.  ment  membrane, 
vitelline,  739 
Membranes,  mucous,  396.    Sec  Mucous 

membranes. 
Membranes,  passage  of  fluids  tbrough, 
366 

secretrng,  398 
Membranes,  serous,  394.     See  berous 

membranes. 
Mouabranous  labyiintb,  678 
Memory,  relation   to  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, 608  et  scq. 
Menstrual   discharge,  composition  of, 

74.S  . 
Menstruation,  ^44 

coincident  vdth  discharge  of  ova,  744 
corpus  luteum  of,  747 
time  of  appearance  and  cessation,  747 
Mental  derangement,  609 

exertion,  effect  on  beat  of  body,  391 

on  phosphates  in  urine,  448 
faculties,  development  of  in  proportion 
to  brain,  609 
theory  of  special  localisation  of,  610 
ct  scq. 
field  of  ^dsion,  719 
Mercurial  air-pump,  IIO 
Mercm-ial  manometer,  185 
Mercury,  absorption  of,  426 
Mesencephalon,  801 
Mesenteric  veins,  blood  of,  108 
Mesoblast,  760 
Mesocephalon,  590 

Metalliumin,  845  .       c  1 

Metallic  substances,  absorption  ot  by 

skin,  426 
Metenoephalon,  801 
Methiomoglobin,  115 
Mezzo-soprano  voice,  426 
Micturition,  460 
Milk,  as  food,  307  _ 

chemical  composition,  409 

properties  of,  409 

secretion  of,  406 
Milk-curdling  ferments,  331,  410 
Milk-globules,  409 
Milk-teeth,  77  et  scq- 
Millon's  re-agent,  845 
Mind,  cerebral  hemisphere  the  organs 
of,  6q8 

influouoe  on  action  of  heart,  154 


Mucus. 

Mind,  continued. 
influence  on  animal  heat,  391 
on  digestion,  360 
on  liearing,  689 

on  movements  of  intestines,  360 
on  secretion,  404 
on  secretion  of  saliva,  286 
in  vision,  719  e<  scfj. 
power  of  concentration  on  the  senses, 

723 

of  exciting  sensations,  649 
Miti-al  valve,  133 
Modiolus,  675 
Molecules,  or  granules,  8 

in  blood,  94 

in  milk,  409 

movement  of  in  cells,  8 
Molars,  75 

Molecular  base  of  chyle,  373 

motion,  8 
Monamides,  848 

Motion,    causes   and   phenomena  of, 
474 

amffiboid,  8,  99,  475 

ciliary,  7.  474 

molecular,  8 

muscular,  488  cl  seq. 

of  objects,  how  judged,  722 

power  of,  not  essentially  distinctive 

of  animals,  4 
sensation  of,  650 
Motor  impulses,  transmission  of  in  cord, 

576 

nerve-fibres,  354 

laws  of  action  of,  557 
Motor  linguiE  nerve,  635 

oculi,  or  thii-d  nen-e,  620 
Motorial  end-plates,  549 
Mouth,  changes  of  food  in,  276  c<  seq. 
Movements, 

of  eyes,  728 ' 

of  intestines,  359 

of  voluntary  muscles,  507 

produced  by  uTitation  of  auditory 
nerve,  690 
Mucigen,  290 
Mucm,  290 

Mucous  membrane,  396 
basement  membrane  of,  397 
capillaries  of,  167  „  .  , 

epitheUum-cells  of,  398.    See  Epithe- 
lium, 
digestive  tract,  39^ 
gastro-pulmonary  tract,  397 
genito-urinary  tract,  397 
•,'laud-cells  of,  397 
of  intestines,  315,  325 
of  stomach,  298 
of  tongue,  661 

of  uterus,  changes  of  in  pregnancy,  //3 

respiratory  tract,  397 
Jluoo-saUvary  glands,  282 
Mucus,  398 
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Mucus.  • 

Mucus,  continued. 
in  bile,  341 
in  urine,  446 

of  mouth,  mixed  vrith  saliva,  283 
Miiller's  fibres,  698 
Murexide,  445,  85 1 
Muscles, 

activity,  488 

changes  in,  by  exercise,  500 
chemical  constitution,  485,  502 
clot,  485 

conti-aotilit)',  488 

conti'action,  mode  of,  494 

corpuscles,  481 

curves,  497  et  seq. ;  502 

development,  483 

disc  of  Hansen,  480 

efi'ect  of  pressui-e  of,  on  veins,  202 

elasticity,  484 

electric  currents  in,  485,  502 
fatigue,  4(59 
curves,  ib. 
growth,  484 
heart,  482 

heat  developed    in  contraction  of, 
500 

involuntary,  476 

actions  of,  503,  511 
Krause's  membrane,  480 
muscle-rods,  482 
natural  currents,  485 
nerves  of,  483 
non-striated,  476 
nutrition  of,  483 
physiology  of,  484 
plain,  47(3 
plasma,  481; 
reaction,  485 
response  to  stimuli,  503 
rest  of,  484 
rigor,  504 
sarcolemma,  478 
sensibility  of,  489 
serum,  485 

shape,  changes  in,  501 
sound  developed  iu  contraction  of, 
501 

source  of  action  of,  512 
stimuli,  489 
striated,  478 
structm-e,  478  ct  seq. 
tetanus,  498 
nnstriped,  476 
voluntary,  478 
ac^tions  of,  ?07 

blood-vessels  and  nerves  of,  483 
work  of,  499 
Muscular  action,  503 
conditions  of,  502 
force,  499 
source,  512 
Muscular  irritability,  503 

duration  of,  alter  death,  504 


Nerves. 

Muscular  motion,  476 

sense,  653 
cerebellum  the  organ  of,  599 

tone,  582 
Musculaiis  mucosie,  293,  298,  316 
MusouU  papUlai-es,  135 
Musculo-cutaneous  plate,  780  • 
Musical  sounds,  688 
Myograph,  495 

pendulum,  495 
Myopia,  or  short-sight,  708 
Myosin,  485 


Nabothi  glandula),  742 
NaUs,  421 

growth  of,  421 

structure  of,  421 
Naphthilamiue,  330 

Nasal  cavities  in  relation  to  smell,  668 

ct  seq. 
Native  albumins,  845  ■ 
Natural  organic  compounds,  844 

classification  of,  ib. 
Nerve-centre,  548.     Sec  Cerebellum, 
Cerebrum,  fee. 

auo-spinal,  581 

automatic  action,  563 

cardio-inhibitory,  157,  589 

cilio-spiual,  587 

conduction  in,  558 

deglutition,  296,  589 

diabetic,  590 

dift'usion  in,  559 

functions  of,  558 

genito-uiinary,  581 

mastication,  279,  589 

radiation  in,  559 

reflexion  in,  ib. 

laws  and  conditions  of,  560 

respii'atory,  2?o,  588 

secretion  of  saliva,  286,  589 

transference  of  impressions,  558 

vaso-motor,  igi,  589 

vesico-spinal,  581 
Nerve-corpuscles, 

caudate  or  stellate,  549 

polar,  550 
Nerves,  540 

accelerator,  158 

action  of  stimuli  on,  514 
currents  of,  513 

att'crent,  554 

axis-cylinder  of*  542 

centrifugal,  554 

centripetal,  554 

ccrebro-spinal,  540 

classification,  542,  5^4 
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Nerves. 

Nerves,  contbtucd. 
conduction  hy,  553  et  seq. 

riite  of,  554 
continuity,  545 
course  of,  545 

cranial,  6ig.    See  Cerebral  Nerves, 
depressor,  192 
efferent,  554 

electrical  currents  of,  513 
functions  of,  552 

effect  of  chemical  stimuli  on,  514 

of  mechanical  irritation,  514 

of  temperature,  514 
funiculi  of,  541 
grey,  544 

impressions  on,  referred  to  periphery 

in^Ijitoi-y,    554.      See  Inhibitory 

Action, 
intercentral,  554 
laws  of  conduction,  555 

of  motor  uei-ves,  557 

of  sensory  nerves,  555 
medullary  sheath,  542 
meduUated,  542 
motor,  554 

laws  of  action  m,  557 
natm-al  cun'ents,  513 
neurilemma,  54 1 
nodes  of  Ranvier,  543 
non-medullated,  544 
nuclei,  542 
of  special  sense,  557 
plexuses  of,  546 
primitive  nerve  sheath,  542 
sensory,  554 

la-WB  of  action  in,  555 
size  of,  544 

spinal,  569,  572,  636   et  seq.  See 

Spinal  Nerves, 
stimuli,  514 
structure,  541 

sjonpathetic,  540,  636.    Sec  Sympa- 
thetic Nerve. 

terminations  of,  549 
central,  550 
in  cells,  549 
in  cnd-bulbs,  548 
in  motorial  end-plates,  549 
in  networks  or  plexuses,  549 
m  Pacinian  corpuscles,  547 
in  touch-corpuscles,  548 

trophic,  625,  645 

u'nar,  eftect  of  compression  of,  555 
varieties  of,  541 
vaso-con  stricter,  194 
vaso-dilator,  ih. 
vaso-inliibitory,  ih.  ^ 
vaso-motor,  ib. 
white,  514 
Kcrvi  nervoium,  55^ 
Nervi  vasorum,  164 
V  Is'ervous  force,  velocity  of,  554 


NTMPHiE. 

Nervous  sj^stem,  540 
cerebro-spinal,  540 
development,  798 
elementary  structure  of,  54O 
influence  of 

on  animal  heat,  391 

on  arteries,  192  et  seq. 

on  contractility,  488 

on  contraction  of  blood-vessels, 
190 

on  erection,  21 1 

on  gasti-ic  digestion,  312 

on  the  heart's  action,  154 

on  movements  of  intestines,  359 
of  stomach,  312 

on  nutrition,  645 

on  respu-ation,  249 

on  secretion,  285 

on  spliincter  am,  357 
sympathetic,  636 
Network,  intracellular,  11 

nuclear,  13 
Neurilemma,  541 
Neurin,  849 
Neuroglia,  41 

Nipple,  an  erectile  organ,  210 

structure  of,  406 
Nitrogen, 

in  blood,  118 

influence  of  in  decomposition,  844 

in  relation  to  food,  263  et  seq.  . 

in  respiration,  241 
Nitrogenous  compounds,  264 

non-nitrogenous  compounds,  264 
Nitrogenous  equilibrium,  538 
Nitrogenous  food,  265 

in  relation  to  muscular  work,  456  ei 
seq. 

in  relation  to  urea,  ib. 
to  uric  acid,  458 
Nodes  of  Eanvier,  543 
Noises  ill  ears,  557 

Non-azotized  or  Non-nitrogenous  food 
264 

organic  principles,  852 
Nose,  666.   See  Smell. 

irritation  referred  to,  559 
Notochord,  764 
Nucleus,  II 

position,  12 

staining  of,  12 
Nutrition,  533 

general  nature, 

of  nervous  system,  641 
of  trophic  nerves,  645 

in  paralysed  parts,  644 

of  cells,  10 
Nympha',  742 
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Ocular  Clefp. 


0. 

Ocular  cleft,  804 
i-  'specti-um,  725  et  seg. 
Odontoblasts,  73 
Odours, 

causes  of,  669  et  sen. 

different  kinds  of,  670 

perception  of,  ib. 

varies  in  different  classes,  ih. 

relation  to  taste,  665 
ffisophagus,  292 
Oil,  absorption  of,  375 
Oleaginous  principles,  digestion  of,  331 
Oleic  acid,  8^6 
Olfactory  cells,  668 

nerve,  667 
subjective  sensations  of,  671 
Olivary  body,  584 

fasciculus,  584 
Omphalo-mesenterio, 

ai'teries,  791 

duct,  778 

veins,  79 1 
Oncograph,  452 
Oncometer,  ib. 

Ophthalmic  ganglion,  relation  of  third 

nerve,  620 
Ophthalmoscope,  716 
Optic, 

lobes,  corpora  quadrigemina  homo- 
logues  of,  592 
functions  of,  593 
nerve,  decussation  of,  732 
point  of  entrance  insensible  to  light, 
713  - 

thalamus,  function  of,  594 

vesicle,  primary,  802 
secondary,  803 
Optical  angle,  720 

apparatus  of  eye,  699 
Ora  serrata  of  retina,  695 
Orang, 

brain  of,  608 
Organ  of  Corti,  676 
Organic  compounds  in  body,  843 

instability  of,  844 
Organs,  plurality  of  cerebral,  61 1 
Organs  of  sense,  development  of,  802 
Osmosis,  378 
Os  orbicuTare,  673 
Os  uteri,  742 
Osseous  labyrinth,  674 
Ossicles  of  the  ear,  673 

office  of,  682 
Ossiciila  auditus,  673 
Ossification,  57  et  acq. 
Osteoblasts,  58 
Osteoclasts,  63 
Otoconia  or  Otoliths,  678 

use  of,  685 
Ovaries,  737 


Paralbumin. 

Ovaiies,  continued. 
enlargement  of,  at  puberty,  741 
Graafian  vesicles  in,  738 
Ovisacs,  738 
Ovum,  739 
action  of  seminal  fluid  on,  758 
changes  of,  in  ovary,  740 

previous  to  formation  of  embryo, 
758 

subsequent  to  cleavage,  761  et  seq, 
in  uterus,  759  et  seq. 

cleaving  of  yelk,  758 

connexion  of  with  uterus,  737 

discharge  of  from  ovary,  743 

formation  of,  740 

germinal  membrane  of,  760 

germiual  vesicle  and  spot  of,  740 

impregnation  of,  758 

stmcture  of,  739 

unimpregnated,  739 
Oviduct,  or  Fallopian  tube,  741 
Oxalic  acid,  449 
Oxalic  acid  in  xu'ine,  449 
Oxygen,  843 

in  blood,  110 

consumed  in  breathing,  241 
effects  of  on  colour  of  blood,  108 
propoi'tion  of  to  carbonic  acid,  238 
et  seq. 
Oxyhasnioglobin,  H2 
spectrum,  114 


P. 

Pacinian  bodies  or  corpuscles,  547 
Palate  and  uvula  in  relation  to  voice, 

529 
cleft,_  783 
Palmitin,  855 
Pancreas,  328 

development  of,  808 
functions  of,  328 
structure,  328 
Pancreatic  fluid,  329 
Pancreatin,  854 
Papilla  foliata,  664 
Papilla) 

of  the  kidney,  428 

of  skin,  distribution  of,  413 

end-bulbs  in,  416 
epithelium  of,  414 
nerve-fibres  in,  415 
supply  of  blood  to,  414 
touch  corpuscles  in,  415 
of  teeth,  73 
of  tongue,  661  et  seq. 
circura vallate  or  caiyoiform,  661 
conical  or  liliforni,  662 
fungilbrm,  ib. 
Paraglobulin,  86  et  seq. 
Pai'albumin,  845 
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Par  Vagum. 

Par  vagum,  631.   See  Pneuiiiogastric 

nerve. 
Paralysed  parts, 

nutrition  of,  644 
pain  in,  556 

limbs,  temperature  of,  391 

preservation  of  sensibilitj'  in,  576 
Paralysis,  cross,  576 
Parapeptone,  306 
Paraplegia, 

delivery  in,  581  . 

reflex  movements  in,  ib. 

state  of  intestines  in,  360 
Parotid  gland,  saliva  from,  279,  289 

nerves  influencing  secretion  by,  289 
Pause  in  heart's  action,  144 

respiratory,  23^ 
Pecten  of  birds,  804 
Peduncles, 

of  the  cerebellum,  598  „    ,  . 

of  the  cerebrum,  or  Crura  Cerebn, 
590 

Pelvis  of  the  Iddney,  428 
Penis, 

corpus  cavemosum  oi,  210 

development  of,  818 

erection  of,  explained,  210 

reflex  action  iii,  581 
Pepsin,  301 
Pepsinogen,  301 
Peptic  cells,  299 
Peptones,  305  et  seq.  _ 
Perceptions  of  sensations  by  cerebral 

hemispheres,  609 
Pericardium,  127 

Perichondrium,  59        ,     .  „  „ 
Pei-ilymph,  or  fluid  of  labyrinth  ot  ear, 
674 
use  of,  685 
Perimysium,  478 
Perineurium,  541 

Periosteum,  52  „   ■  ,  i.- 

Peristaltic    movements  of  mtestmes, 

359 

of  stomach,  308 

Perivascular  lymphatic  sheaths,  172 

Pemanent  teeth,  76.    See  Teeth. 

Perspu-ation,  cutaneous,  424 
insensible  and  sensible,  424 
ordinary  constituents  of,  424 

Peyer's  glands,  318 
patches,  318  ,      1    j,  .f., 

resemblance  to  vascular  glanda,  401 
stnicture  of,  318 

Pfliigor's  law,  517 

Phakoscope,  704 

PhaiiTjx,  291  . 

action  of  m  swallowing,  295 
influence  of  glosso-pharyngeal  non'e 
on,  296 

of  pneumogastrio  nerve  on,  290 
Phenol,  857 
Phosphates,  859 


Pregnancy. 

Phosphates  in  tissues,  859 
Pliosphorus  in  the  human  body,  ib. 
Pia  mater,  circulation  in,  208 
Pigment,  24 

of  hair,  418 

of  retina,  697 

of  skin,  412 
Pigment  cells,  foms  of,  24 

movements  of  granules  in,  24 
Pineal  gland,  472 
Pinna  of  ear,  672 
Pituitary  body,  472 

development,  781 
Placenta,  773  ct  seq. 

foetal  and  maternal,  ib. 
Plants 

distinctions  from   animals,  3.  Sec 
also  Vegetables. 
Plasma  of  blood,  80 

salts  of,  105 
Plasmine,  84 
composition,  85 
nature  of,  84 
Plethysmograph,  191 
Pleura,  221 
Plexus,  terminal,  549 

of  spinal  nerves,  relation  to  cord,  540 
myentericuB,  315 
Auerbach's,  315 
Meissner's,  316 
Pneumogastrio  nerve,  631 
distribution  of,  ib. 
influence  on 

action  of  heart,  156 
deglutition,  295 
gastric  digestion,  312 
larynx,  296 
lungs,  250 
oesophagus,  633 
pharynx,  633 
respiration,  250 
secretion  of  gastric  fluid,  312 
sensation  of  hunger,  270 
stomach,  3 12 
mLxed  function  of,  631 
origin  fromTiiedulla  oblongata,  586 
Poisoned  wounds,  absorption  from,  38 1 
Pons  Varolii,  its  structure,  59O 

fimctions,  ib. 
Portal,  ^  ^ 

blood,  characters  of,  108 
canals,  336 
circulation,  334 
function  of  spleen  -with  regard  to, 
465 

veins,  arrangement  of,  336  ct  srq. 
Portio  dura,  of  seventh  nerve.  628 

mollis,  of  seventh  nerve,  678 
Post  mortem  digestion,  313 
Potassium,  859 

sulpbocyanatc,  283 
Pregnancy,  absence  of  menstmntion 
dui-ing,  747 
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Pregnancy. 

Pregnancy,  coniintiecL 

corpus  luteum  of,  750 

influence  on  bloofl,  107 
Presbj'opia,  or  long-siglit,  "12 
Primitive  groove,  762  ^ 
Primitive  nerve-sheath,  or  Schwann  s 

sheath,  543 
Processus  gracilis,  673 
Propionic  acid,  856 
Prosencephalon,  801 
Prostate  gland,  750 
Proteids,  305 

chemical  properties,  845  ei  scq. 

ph}-sical  properties,  ib. 

tests  for,  845 

varieties  of,  ib. 
Proteolytic  femients,  307 
Protoplasm,  6 

chemical  ehai'acters,  ib. 

movement,  ib. 

nutrition,  10 

physical  characters,  6 

physiological  characters,  ib. 

reproduction,  13 

transformation  of,  17 
Proto-vertebroe,  764 
Pseudoscope,  735 
Ptyalin,  283 

action  of,  285 
Puberty, 

changes  at  period  of,  746 

indicated  by  menstruation,  ib. 
Puhnonary  artery,  valves  of,  136 

capillanes,  166 
circulation,  226 
Pulse,  arterial,  177 
cause  of,  ib. 
dicrotous,  182 

difference  of  time  in  different  parts, 

•frequency  of,  151 

influence  of  age  on,  ib. 
of  food,  posture,  etc.,  152 

relation  of  to  respiration,  152 

spliygiiiographic  tracings,  180  et  scq. 

variations,  18 [  ct  seq. 

in  capillaries,  198 
Purkinje's  figures,  714 
Pylorus,  structm-e  of,  299 

action  of,  309 
Pyramidal  portion  of  kidney,  428 
Pyramids  of  medulla  oblongata,  584 


Q. 


Quadnipcds,  retime  of,  732 
Qiumtity  of  air  breathed,  234 

blood,  79 

saEva,  283 


Eespiratory  Movements. 
E. 

Eacemose  glands,  399  " 
Eadiation  of  impressions,  559 
Eectum,  325 

Eecurrent  sensibility,  573 
Eeflex  actions,  559 

acquired,  562 

augmentation,  563 

classification,  5O1 

compoimd,  562 
•  conditions  necessary  to,  560 

in  disease,  580 

examples  of,  563 

excito-motor  and  sensori-motor,  560 
inhibition  of,  ^63,  578 
irregular  in  disease,  580 

after  separation  of  cord  fi-oni  brain, 

577  ^ 
laws  ot,  460 
morbid,  ^80 

of  medulla  oblongata,  587  ei  seq. 
of  spinal  cord,  577 
purposive  in  health,  560 
relation  between  a  stimulus  and,  561 
secondary,  562 
simple,  562 
Eeft-acting  media  of  eye,  700 
Eefraction,  laws  of,  iO. 
Eegions  of  body.    See  Frontispiece. 
Eegistering  apparatus, 
cardiograph,  148 
kymograph,  186 
sphygmograph,  178 
Eelations  between  secretions,  404 
Eeptiles, 
blood-corpuscles,  95 
brain,  606 
Eeserve  air,  234 
Eesidual  air,  234 
Eespiration,  214 

abdominal  type,  231  ■ 
changes  of  air,  240 

of  blood,  244 
costal  tjqie,  231 
force,  236 
frequency,  ib. 

influence  of  nervous  system,  249 

mechanism,  228  et  seq. 

movements,   228.     Sea  Eospiratory 

Movements, 
nitrogen  in  relation  to,  241 
organic  matter  excreted,  242 
quantity  of  air  changed,  235 
relation  to  the  pulse,  152,  263 
suspension  and  arrest,  258 
types  of,  231 
Eespiratory  capacity  of  chest,  235 
cells,  224 

functions  of  skin,  426 
movements,  228 

axes  of  rotation,  228  el  scq. 
I         of  air  tubes,  218 
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EEBPiRATORy  Movements. 

Eespiratory  movements,  continued. 
of  glottis,  234 

infiuence  on  amount  of  carbonic 
acid,  239 
on  arterial  tension,  263 
rate,  236 

relation  to  pulse  rate,  236 
size  of  animal,  ib. 
relation  to  will,  249 
various  mechanism,  245 
muscles,  228  ct  scq. 
diiily  work,  235 
power  of,  237 
nerve-centre,  249 
rhytlun,  233 
sounds,  233 
Eestifoi-m  bodies,  585 
Kete  mucosum,  412 

testis,  751  1  . 1 

Eetiform  or  adenoid,  or  Ijnnplioid  tissue, 

40 

Eetina,  694 
blind  spot,  713 
blood-vessels,  699 
duration  of  impressions  on,  714 

of  after-sensations,  715 
effect  of  pressure  on,  730 
excitation  of,  713 
focal  distance  of,  703 
fovea  centralis,  695,  713 
functions  of,  713  . 
image  on,  bow  formed  distmctly, 
699 

inversion  of,  bow  coiTCcted,  717 
insensible  at  entrance  of  optic  nerve, 

713. 
layers,  695 
in  quadrupeds,  732 
reciprocal  action  of  parts  of,  726 
in  relation  to  direction  of  vision,  721 
to  motion  of  bodies,  722 
to  single  vision,  729 
to  size  of  field  of  vision,  719 
reflection  of  ligbt  from,  716 
structm-e  of,  694 
vessels,  699 
visual  purple,  716 
Eheoscopic  frog,  51 5 
Kliinence-pbalon,  801 
Eibs,  axis  of  rotation,  228  et  scq. 
Eigor  mortis,  504 

aflects  all  classes  of  muscles,  lO. 
phenomena  and  causes  of,  505 
Eima  glottidis,  movements  of  m  respira- 
tion, 234 
Eitter's  tetanus,  518 
Eods  of  Corti,  677 

use  of,  687      _       „ .   , ,  , 
Eouleaux,  formation  of  in  blood,  94 
Euminants, 

stomach  of,  296 
Elimination,  ib. 
Eunning,  mechanism  of,  511 


Semen. 


Eut  or  heat,  743 


S. 


Saccharine  piinciples  of  food,  digestion 

of>  352 
Sacculus,  678 
Saliva,  282 
composition,  283 
process  of  secretion,  285 
quantity,  283 
rate  of  secretion,  ib, 
uses,  284 
Salivary  glands,  279 
development  of,  808 
influence  of  nervous  system,  285 
mixed,  283 
nerves,  282 
secretion,  282 
structure,  279 
true,  281 
varieties,  280 
Sarcode,  6.    Sec  Protoplasm. 
Sarcolemma,  478 
Sarcosin,  849 
Sarcous  elements,  479 
Scala  media,  676 
tympani,  ib. 
vestibuli,  ib. 
Sclerotic,  692 

blood-vessels,  699 
Scurvy  from  want  of  vegetables,  268 
Sebaceous  glands,  417 
their  secretion,  423 
Sebacic  acid,  857 
Secreting  glands,  398 
aggregated,  399 
convoluted  tubular,  ib. 
tubular  or  simple,  ib. 
Secreting  membranes,  394.    S<:c  llucous 

and  Serous  membranes. 
Secretion,  393 

apparatus  necessary  for,  393  cc  seq. 
changes  in  gland-cells  dming,  402 
„       „  pancreas,  329 
„  stomach,  301 
„       „  salivary  glands,  289 
cu'cmnstonces  influencing,  403 
discharge  of,  402 
general  nature  of,  393 
influence  of  nervous  system,  ^04 
process  of  physical  and  chemical,  401, 

402 
serous,  395 

syno^^al,  396^ 
Segmentation  of  cells,  757 

ovum,  757 
Semen,  756  . 
composition  ol,  w. 
emission  of,  a  reflex  act,  581 
filaments  or  spermatozoa,  752 

purpose  of,  756 
tubes,  752 
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Semicircular. 

Semicii'cular  canals  of  ear,  675 

development  of,  805  et  seq. 

use  of,  685 
Semilunar  valves,  136 

functions  of,  i^l 
Semilunes  of  Heidenhain,  281 
Sensation,  646 

colour,  723 

common,  646 

conditions  necessary  to,  648  . 
excited  by  mind,  648 

by  internal  causes,  ib. 
of  motion,  650 
nerves  of,  619  et  seq. 

impressions  onrefeiTcdto  periphery, 

SS3 

laws  of  action,  553 
objective,  648 
of  pain,  65 1 
of  pressm-e,  655 
special,  647 

nerves  of,  619 
stimuli  of,  557 

of  special,  SS7 
subjective,  557,  658.    See  also  Special 

Senses,  648. 
tactile,  651 
temperature,  656 
tickling,  652 
touch,  651 

transference  and  radiation  of,  558  et 

seq. 
of  weight,  655 
Sense,  special,  646 

of  hearing,  671.        Hearing,  Sound, 
of  sight,  6gi.    See  Vision, 
of  smell,  666.    See  Smell, 
of  taste,  658.    See  Taste, 
of  touch,  651.    See  Touch, 
muscular,  655 

organs  of,  development  of,  802 
Sensory    impressions,  conduction  of, 
,  5SS 

by  spinal  cord,  573 
nerves,  554 
Septum  between  auricles,  fomiation  of, 
789 

bet^veen   ventricles,    foiination  of, 
ib. 

Serous  fluid,  395 
Serous  membranes,  394 
arrangement  of,  ib. 

communication  of  lymphatics  with, 
366 

epitlielium,  394 
fluid  secreted  by,  395 
functions,  ib. 
lining  joints,  etc.,  ib. 

viscer/il  cavities,  ib. 
stomata,  366 
structure  of,  394 
Serum, 
of  blood,  115 


Sobbing. 

Serum,  continued. 

separation  of,  81,  115 
Seventh  cerebral  nerve,  auditory  portion, 
678 

facial  portion,  628 
Sex,  influence  on  blood,  108 
influence  on  production  of  carbonic 
acid,  239 

relation  of  to  respu'atory  movements, 
231 

Sexual  organs  and  functions  in  the 

female,  736 
in  the  male,  750 
Sexual  passion,  connection  of  with  cere- 

bellmn,  599 
Sighing,  mechanism  of,  246 
Sight,  691.    &(!  Vision. 
Silica,  parts  in-  which  found,  859 
Silicon,  iO. 

Singing,  mechanism  of,  248,  526  et  seq. 
Single  vision,  conditions  of,  729 
Sinus  pocularis,  81 7 

urogenitalis,  ib. 
Sinuses  of  dura  mater,  208 
Sixth  cerebral  nerve,  627 
Size  of  field  of  vision,  719 
Skeleton.    See  Frontispiece. 
Skin,  410 

absorption  by,  426 
of  metallic  substances,  ib. 
of  water,  ib. 

cutis  vei'a  of,  413 

ej)idermis  of,  414 

evaporation  from,  387 

excretion  by,  424 

exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  from,  424 
of  watery  vapour  from,  424 

functions  of,  422 
respu-atory,  425 

papilla;  of,  413 

perspii-ation  of,  424 

rete  mucosum  of,  412 

sebaceous  glands  of,  417 

structure  of,  410 

sudoriparous  glands  of,  416 
Sleep,  617 
Smell,  sense  of,  666 

conditions  of,  ib. 

delicacy,  669 

different  kinds  of  odours,  670 
impaired  by  lesion  of  facial  nerve,  629 
impau-ed  by  lesion  of  fifth  nerve,  625 
internal  excitants  of,  671 
limited  to  olfactorj'  region,  667 
relation  to  common  sensibility,  669 
structure  of  organ  of,  667 
subjective  sensations,  671 
varies  in  ilift'erent  animals,  670 

Sneezing,  caused  by  sun's  light,  559 
meclianism  of,  248 

Sniffing,  mecliani.sm  of,  248 
smell,  aided  by,  667 

Sobbing,  248 
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Stercohin. 


Sodiuni,  859 ,  . 
in  hunmn  botly,  lU. 
salts  of  in  blood,  106 
Solitary  glands,  319 
Soluble  ferments,  852 
Somatopleiire,  765 
Somnambulism,  563  . 
Sonorous  vibrations,  liow  oommumoatea 
in  ear,  679  t(!  .«•(?. 
in  au-  and  in  water,  10.    bee  bounu. 
Soprano  voice,  526 
Sound,  . 
binaural  sensations,  bgo 
conduction  of  by  ear,  679 
by  external  ear,  679 
by  internal  ear,  685 
by  middle  ear,  680 
movements  and  sensations  produced 

by,  691 
perception, 

of  direction  of,  d80 
of  distance  of,  689  _ 
permanence  of  sensation  ol,  0»9 
produced  by  contraction  of  muscle, 
501 

production  of,  688 

subjective,  690 
Source  of  water,  858 
Spasms,  reflex  acts,  580 
Spealung,  .S30 

mechanism  ot,  248,  530 
Special  senses,  647 
Spectiiun-analysis  of  blood,  1 14 
Specti-um  or  ocular  after-sensation,  /25 

Speech,  530 
function  of  tongue  m,  533 
influence  of  meduUa  oblongata  on,  S«9 
Spermatozoa,  development  of,  752 
form  and  structure  of,  753 
function  of,  756 
motion  of,  756 
Spherical  aberration,  710 

correction  of,  il>. 
Spheroidal  epithelium,  27 
Spliiucter  ani,  325,  357 
external,  357 
intei-nal,  32S  .    ,  , 
influence  of  spuial  cord  on,  35/ 
Sphygmograph,  178 

tracings,  180  ct  scq. 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  635 
Spinal  cord,  563 

automatism,  583 
■  canal  of,  566 
centres  in,  580 

a  collection  of  nervous  centres,  580 
columns  of,  566 
commissures  of,  10.  _ 
conduction  of  impressions  by,  5/3 
et  scq. 

course  of  fibres  in,  571 .  . 
decussation  of  sensory  impressions  in, 

575- 


Spinal  cord,  continued. 

cflbct  of  injuries  of,  on  conduction  ot 
impressions,  575  et  acq. 
on  nutrition,  645 
fissures  and  furrows  of,  566 
functions  of,  574 
of  columns,  575 
influence  on  lymph-hearts,  581 
on  sphincter  ani,  ib. 
on  tone,  582 
morbid  irritability  of,  580 
nerves  of,  569 
reflex  action  of,  577 
in  disease,  580 
inhibition  of,  578 
size  of  diflerent  parts,  567 
special  centi'es  in,  580 
structm-e  of,  565  et  scq. 
transference,  577 
weight,  607 

relative,  ib. 
white  matter,  567 
grey  matter,  568 
Spinal  nerves,  569,  636 
origin  of,  569 
physiology  of,  572 
Spiral  canal  of  cochlea,  O71 
lamina  of  cochlea,  ib. 
function  of,  682 
Spirometer,  235 
Splanchnic  nerve,  192,  312 
Splanohnopleure,  765 
Spleen,  461 
functions,  464 
hilus  of,  461  ^ 
influence  of  nervous  system.  400 
Malpighian  corpuscles  of,  464 

pulp,  463 
stroma  of,  to. 
structme  of,  ib. 
trabecula;  of,  ib. 
Splenic  vein,  blood  of,  109 
Spot,  gci-minal,  740 
Squamous  epithelium,  23 
Stammering,  533 
Stapedius  muscle,  674 

function  of,  685 
Stapes,  673 
Starch,  285 
cUgestion  of 
in  small  intestine,  331,  354 
m  mouth,  285 
in  stomach,  307,  354 
Starvation,  270 
appearances  after  dealU,  z/Z 
effect  on  temperature,  271 
loss  of  weight  in,  ib. 
period  of  death  in,  ib. 
symptoms,  ib. 
Steapsin,  331 
Stearic  acid,  856 
Stearin,  855 
Stercorin,  345 
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Stercorm,  continued. 

allied  to  cholesterin,  345 
Stereoscope,  722 
St.  Martin,  Alexis,  ease  of,  303 
Stomach,  296 

blood-vessels,  302 

development,  Bo5,  el  seq. 

digestion  in,  303 
circumstances  favoming',  307 
products  of,  306 

digestion  after  death,  3 13 

glands,  299 

lymphatics,  302 

movements,  308 

influence  of  nervous  system,  312 

mucous  membrane,  298 

muscular  coat,  298 

nerves,  307 

ruminant,  296 

secretion  of,  303.    See  Gastric  fluid, 
structure,  297 
temperature,  303 
Stomata,  200,  306 

Stratum  intennedium  (Hannover),  74 
Striated  muscle,  478 
Stromiihr,  204 

Structural  basis  of  human  body,  5 
Stumps,  sensations  in,  556 
Succinic  acid,  857 
Succus  entericus  351 

functions  of,  352 
Suclung,  mechanism  of,  248 
Sudoriferous  glands,  416 

their  distribution,  417 

number  of,  ib, 

their  secretion,  424 
Suffocation,  257,  et  seq. 
Sugar,  856 

as  food,  experiments  with,  272 

digestion  of,  352,  354 

foi-mation  of  in  Uver,  348,  350 
Sulphates,  859 

in  tissues,  859 

in  urine,  447 
Sulphiu-etted  hydrogen,  857 
Suprarenal  capsules,  469 

development  of,  814 

disease  of,  relation  to  discoloration 
of  sliin,  471 
Structure,  469 

Sun,  a  source  of  energy,  824 
Swallowing,  294 

nerves  engaged,  295 
Sweat,  424 

Sj'mpathetio  nervous  system,  636 

character    of   movements  executed 

through,  641 
conduction  of  im|)rcssiona  by,  640 
diagrammatic  view,  638 
distribution,  636 
divisions  of,  540 

fibres,  difl'erenccs  of  from  cerebro- 
spinal fibres,  544 


Temperattjbe. 

Sympathetic  nervous  system,  continued. 
mixture  with  cerebro-spinal  fibres, 

.637^ 

functions,  640 
ganglia  of,  640 

action  of,  640  ct  seq. 

co-ordination  of  movements  hy,  642 

stmcture,  637 

in  substance  of  organs,  642 
influence  on 

animal  heat,  391 

blood-vessels,  190  ct  seq. 

heart,  158 

intestines,  359 

involuntary  motion,  640  et  seq. 
salivary  glands,  285  ct  seq. 
secretion,  ib. 
stomach,  31 2 
structure  of,  637 
Synovial  fluid,  secretion  of,  396 

membranes,  396 
Syntonin,  306,  846 

Systemic  cumulation,  124.    See  Cii'cu- 
lation. 
vessels,  ib. 
Systole  of  heart,  147 


T. 

Taste,  658 
after-tastes,  666 
conditions  for  perception  of,  658 
connection  with  smell,  665 
impaii'ed  by  injury 

of  facial  nerve,  629 

of  fifth  nerve,  626 
nerves  of,  626, 630 
seat  of,  658 

subjective  sensations,  666 

varieties,  665 
Taste-goblets,  664 
Taurin,  849 
Taurocholic  acid,  339 
Teeth,  67 

development,  71 

eruption,  times  of,  77 

structure  of,  68  ct  seq. 

temporary  and  jiin-manent,  75  ct  seq. 
Temperament,  influence  on  blood,  108 
Temperature,  382 

average  of  body,  ib. 

changes  of,  eflbcts  of,  383  ct  seq. 

circumstances  modifying,  386 

of    cold-blooded  and  warm-blooded 
animals,  384 

in  disease,  ib. 

influence  on  amount  of  carbonic  acid 

produced,  240 
loss  of,  387 
maintenance  of,  386 
of  Mammalia,  Birds,  etc.,  384 
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Tempehatuhe. 


See 


Tyeosin. 


TcmporaUive,  continued. 
of  paralysed  parts,  391 
regulation  of,  386 
of  respii-ecl  air,  242 
sensation  of  variation  of,  056 
Heat. 

Tendons,  structure  of,  38 

cells  oij  ib. 
Tenor  voice,  526 
Tension,  arterial,  1 85 
Tension  of  gases  in  lungs,  243 
Tensor  tympani  muscle,  674 

office  of,  684 
Tessekted  epithelium,  22 
Testicle,  750 

development,  813 

descent  of,  815 

structure  of,  750  ct  scq. 
Tetanus,  498 
Thalamencephalon,  801 
Thalami  optioi,  function  of,  594 
Thermogenic  nerves  and  nerve-centres, 

391 

Thirst,  270  ,       ^       .  , 

allayed  by  cutaneous  absorption,  420 
Thoracic  duct,  361 

contents,  375 
Thymus  gland,  466 

function  of,  468 

structure,  467 
Thyro-arytenoid  muscles,  527 
Tliyroid  cai-tilage,  structure  and  connec- 
tions of,  520 
Thyroid-gland,  468 

function  of,  469 

structure,  468 
Timbre  of  voice,  526 
Tissue,  adipose.  42 

areolar,  cellular,  or  connective,  3/ 

elastic,  38 

fatty,  42 

fibrous,  38 

gelatinous,  39 

retiform,  40 
Tissues, 

connective,  33  c        t  ^ 

elementary  structure  ol,  33  ct  scq. 

erectile,  210 
Tone  of  blood-vessels,  190 

of  muscles,  582 

of  voice,  526 
Tongue,  6t;g 
.     action  o"f  in  deglutition,  294 
in  sucking,  248 

action  of  in  speech,  533 

epithelium  of,  6C3 

influence  of  facial  norvc  on  muscles  of, 
629 

motor  nerve  of,  635 
an  organ  of  touch,  664 
papilUu  of,  661         ^  i    .  rrr- 
parts  most  sensitive  to  taste,  005 
Btrutture  of,  659 


Tonsils,  291 

Tooth,  67.    See  Teeth. 

Tooth-ache,  radiation  of,  sensation  in, 

Toot^-pulp,  68 

Touch,  651 

after  sensation,  658 
conditions  for  perfection  of,  652 
connection  of  with  muscular  sense, 
65s 

co-operation  of  mind  with,  658 
fimction  of  TTuticle  with  regard  to, 
410 

of  papUlas  of  slcin  with  regard  to, 
410 

hand  an  organ  of,  652 

illusions,  655 

moditications  of,  651 

a  modification  of  common  sensation, 

651 

special  organs,  6c,2 

subjective  sensations,  658 

the  tongue  an  organ  of,  653 

various  degrees  of  in  different  parts, 

653 

Touch-corpuscles,  416 

Trabecula)  cranii,  781 

Trachea,  218  . 

Tradescantia  Yirginica,  movements  in 

cells  of,  8 
Tr.agus,  672  _ 
Transference  of  impressions,  550 
Traube-Hering's  curves,  258 
Tricuspid  valve,  1 35 

safety-valve  action  of, 
Trigeminal  or  fifth  nerve,  622 

effects  of  uijury  of,  623 
Trophic  nerves,  625 
Trypsin,  331 
Trypsmogen,  329 
Tube,  Eustachian,  673 
Tubercle  of  Lower,  129  „  „  . 

Tubes,  FaUopian,  741.    See  Fallopian 
Tubes. 

looped,  of  Hcnle,  431 
Tubular  glands,  399 

convoluted,  ib. 

simple,  ib. 

of  intestines,  317,  325 
of  stomach,  299 
Tubules,  21 
Tubuli  seminifcri,  752 
uriniferi,  429  ct  scq. 
Tunica  albugiuea  of  testicle,  750 
Tympanmu  or  middle  ear,  673 
development  of,  805 
functions  of,  680 
membrane  of,  673 
structure  of,  ib. 
use  of  air  in,  682 
Types  of  respiration,  231 
Tyrosin,  330 
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V. 


r 


rceration  of  parts  attending  injuries 
of  nerves,  644 
Ulnar  nerve, 

effects  of  compression  of,  553 
Umbilical  arteries,  7/8 
contraction  of,  177 
cord,  778 
vesicle,  760,  767 
Unconscious  cerebration,»6l  I 
Unorganised  ferments,  852 
Unstriped  muscular  fibre,  476 
development,  483 
distribution,  476 
structure,  477 
Urachus,  771 
Urate  of  ammonium,  444 

of  sodium,  444 
Urea,  44 1 

apparatus  for  estimating  quantity, 
443 

chemical  composition  of,  442, 
identical  -with  cyanate  of  ammonium, 
ib. 

properties,  44 1 
quantity,  443 

in  relation  to  muscular  exertion,  457 

sources,  456 
Ureides,  851 
Ureter,  436 

Uretbra,  development  of,  818 
Uric  acid,  444 

condition  in  which  it  exists  in  urine. 

forms  in  which  it  is  deposited,  445 
proportionate  quantity  of,  444 
source  of,  458 
tests,  445 

variations  in  quantity,  444  _ 
Urina  sanguinis,  potfis,  et  cibi,  440 
Urinary  bladder.  430 

development,  815 

nerves,  431 

regurgitation  from  prevented,  459 

structure,  430 
Urinaiy  ferments,  438,  855 
Urine,  437 

abnonnal,  441 

analysis  of,  437 

chemical  ('omposition,  lA. 

colouring  matter  of,  446 

cystin  in,  449 

decomposition  by  mucus,  438 
eficct  of  blood-pressure  on,  453 
expulsion,  460 
extractives,  447 
flow  of  into  bladder,  459 
gases,  450 

hippuric  acid  in,  446 
mucus  in,  446 
oxalic  acid  in,  449 


Vaso-constrictor  Nerves. 


TJrmejContinKcd. 
physical  characters,  437 
pigments,  446 

quantity  of  chief  constituents,  439 
reaction  of,  438 

in  different  animals,  438 

made  alkahne  by  diet,  439 
saline  matter,  447 
secretion,  455 

effects  of  posture,  etc.,  on,  459 

rate  of,  ili. 
solids,  441 

variations  of,  439 
specific  gravity  of,  440 

variations  of,  440 
urates,  444,  445 
urea,  441 
uric  acid  in,  444 

variations  of  specific  gravity,  440 
of  water,  439 
Urobilin,  446 
Urochrome,  446 
Uroerythrin,  446 
Uses  of  blood,  1 13 
Uterus,  741 

change  of  mucous  membrane  of,  745 

development  of  in  pregnancy,  745 

follicular  glands  of,  742 

masculinus,  817 

reflex  action  of,  581 

structure,  741 
Utriculus  of  labyrinth,  678 
Uvula  in  relation  to  voice,  529 


Vagina,  structure  of,  742 

Vagus  nerve,  286.     See  Pneumogastric. 

Valerianic  acid,  836 

Valve,  ileo-cajcal,'  structure  of,  326 

of  Vieussens,  59S 
Valves  of  heart,  135 
action  of,  139,  et  seq. 
bicuspid  or  mitral,  135  ■ 
semilunar,  136,  141 
tiicuspid,  13s,  136 
of  lymphatic  vessels,  368 
of  veins,  170  et  seq. 
Valvulic  conniventes,  317 
Vas  deferens,  751 

development,  813 
Vasa  effercntia  of  testicle,  75 1 
of  kidney,  434 
recta  of  kidney,  435 

of  testicle,  75 1 
vasorum,  1 62 
Vas(ailar  area,  768 
Vascular  glands,  46T 
in  relation  to  blood,  472 
several  offices  of,  472 
Vascular  system,  development  of,  785 
Vaso-constrictor  nerves,  194 


Vaso-dilatoii  Nerves. 

Vaso-dilator  uervea,  194 

Vaso-motor  intluencG  011  blood-pressui'e, 

192  et  seq.- 
Yaso-motor  uervea,  191 

effect  of  section,  191  et  seq. 
.  infiuenoe  upon  blood-pressure,  192 
Yaso-motor  nerve-centres,  191 

refieotion  by,  191 
Vegetables  aud   animals,  distinctions 

between,  3 
Veins,  168 

anastomoses  of,  201 

blood-pressure  in,  202 

circulation  in,  201  ct  scq. 
rate  of,  2o5 

cardinal,  793 

collateral  cii-culation  in,  201 
cranium,  208 
development,  793 
distribution,  168 

effects  of  muscular  pressure  on,  202 

of  respiration  on,  254 
force  of  heart's  action  remaining  in, 

201 

influence  of  expiration,  255 

inspiration,  253 
influence  of  gravitation  in,  203 
parietal  system  of,  793  et  seq. 
pressure  in,  202 
rhythmical  action  in,  202 
structure  of,  168 
systemic,  126 
umbilical,  778 
valves  of,  170 
velocity  of  blood  in,  206 
visceral  system  of,  793  ct  scq. 
Velocity  of  blood  in  arteries,  204 
in  capillaries,  206 
in  veins,  206 
of  circulation,  203 
of  nervous  force,  554 
Vena  porta;,  109,  334 
Vena;  hepatica;  advehentes,  794 

revehentes,  ib. 
Ventilation,  252 
Ventricles  of  heart,  138 
capacity  of,  132 
contraction  of,  138 

effect  ou  blood-current  in  veins, 
153 

dilatation  of,  ib. 
force  of,  ib. 

of  larynx,  office  of,  =;30 
Ventriloquism,  532,  OSg 
Vermicular    movement  of  iirtestines, 

359 

Vermiform  process,  325 
Vertebra;,  development  of,  778 
Vesicle,  germinal,  740 

Graafian,  738 
bm-sting  of,  743 

umbilical,  760,  7(17 
Vcsicula  gcrminativa,  740 


Vocal  Couds. 

Vesicula;  semiuales,  754 

functions  of,  754 

reflex  movements  of,  581 

structure,  754  > 
Vestibule  of  the  ear,  674 
Vestigial  fold  of  Marshall,  796 
Vibrations,  conveyance  of  to  auditory 
nerve,  679  et  scq. 

jjerception  of,  688 

of  vocal  cords,  520 
Vidian  nerve,  628 
Villi  in  chorion,  772 

in  placenta,  776 
Villi  of  intestines,  321 

action  in  digestion,  322 
Visceral  arches,  development  of,  782 

connection  with  cranial  nerves,  783 

laminae  or  plates,  767 
Vision,  691 

angle  of,  720 

at  dift'ereut  distances,  adaptation  of 

eye  to,  703  ct  scq. 
contrasted  with  touch,  721 
corpora  quadrigemina,  the  principal 

nerve-centres  of,  592 
correction  of  aberration,  710  et  scq. 

of  inversion  of  image,  717 
.defects  of,  708  ot  scq. 
distinctness    of,    how  secured,  699 

ct  scq, 
double,  730 

duration  of  sensation  in,  714 
estimation  of  the  foi-m  of  objects,  721 

of  their  direction,  721 

of  then-  motion,  722 

of  their  size,  720 
field  of,  size  of,  719 
focal  distance  of,  703 
impaired  by  lesion  of  fifth  nerve, 

624 

influence  of  attention  on,  723 
modified  by  different  parts  of  the 

retina,  726 
pm'ple,  716 
in  quadr-upeds,  732 
single,  vith  two  eyes,  732 
Visual  dii'ection,  721 
,  Vital  or  respuatory  capacity  of  chest, 
23s 

Vital  capillary  force,  200 
Vital  force,  837 
Vitellin,  846 
Vitelline  duct,  767 

membrane,  739 

spheres,  759 
Vitreous  humour,  701 
Vocal  cords,  521 

action  of  m  respiratory  actions,  234 
ct  sen. 

approximation  of,  effect  on  height  of 

note,  j;25 
elastic  tissue  in,  39 
\  longer  iu  males  tlian  in  females,  526 
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Vocal  CoRBS. 

Vocal  cords,  continued. 

positiou  of,  how  modified,  525 

vibrations  of,  cause  voice,  520 
Voipe,  518,  526 

of  boys,  527  ■ 

compass  of,  526 

conditions  on  wHchi  strength  depends, 
527 

Voice,  human,  produced  by  vibration  of 
vocal  cords,  518,  523 
in  eunuchs,  527 
influence  of  age  on,  527 

of  arches  of  palate  and  uvula,  529 
of  epiglottis,  524 
of  sex,  526 
influence  of  ventricles  of  larynx,  530 

of  vocal  cords,  1525 
in  male  and  female,  526 

cause  of  different  pitch,  526 
moduliitions  of,  526 
natural  and  falsetto,  528 
peculiar  characters  of,  526 
varieties  of,  527 
Vomiting,  3 10 

action  of  stomach  in,  ib. 
nerve-actions  in,  312 
voluntary  and  acquired,  311 
A''owels  and  consonants,  530 
Vulvo-vaginal  or  Duverney's  glands, 

743 


W. 

"Walking,  509 
Water,  858 

absorbed  by  skin,  426 

by  stomach,  353 
amount, 
in  blood,  variations  in,  102,  107 
exhaled  from  lungs,  241 
from  skin,  421; 
forms  large  part  oif  human  body,  858 
iufiuonce  of  on  coagulation  of  blood, 
89 


Zona  Pellucida. 

Water,  continued. 

influence  of  on  decomposition,  844 
in  urine,  excretion  of,  ^ggo 

variations  in,  439 
loss  of  from  body,  858 

uses,  ib. 
quantity  in  various  tissues,  ib. 
source,  ib. 

vapour  of  in  atmosphere,  238 
"Wave  of  blood  causing  the  pulse,  177 

velocity  of,  178 
White  corpustdes,  98.     Sec  Blood-cor- 
puscles, white  ;  and  Lymph-cor- 
puscles. 
Wlute  fibro-cartilage,  49 

fibrous  tissue,  38 
Willis,  circle  of,  208 
Wolffian  bodies,  810  ct  seq. 
Work  of  heart,  153 


X. 

Xanthin,  447 

Xantho-proteio  reaction,  845 


Y. 

Yawning,  248 
Yelk,  or  vitellus,  757 

changes  of,  in  Fallopian  tube,  758 

cleaving  of,  ib: 

constriction  of,  by  veuti-al  larainie, 

767  ^ 
Yelk-sac,  767  et  scq. 
Yellow  elastic  fibre,  36,  39 

fibro-cartilnge,  f) 

spot  of  Sommering,  698 
Young-Helniholtz  theory,  724 


Z. 

Zimmennann,  corpuscles  of,  467 
Zona  pellucida,  739 


END. 
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